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Thk Gangetie Delta ii? an extensive tract of fujtivvited and 
forest-covered country, eomposed of alluvial or transported 
soil brought down the country by the Ganges and Brahma- 
pooter rivers, an<l tlieir nuinoi-ous tributiunes ; the water-svreep- 
iiigsof’two basins whose aggregate area is 432,480 square ufiles. 
The Ganges, in its dourho ol 1680 miles through the plains 
of India, vfct'ivev^^ the foUov^ing eleven rivers, the Rani-Gunga, 
Goomtee, (logra, Soane, (irunduk, Rapty, Betwa, Coosee, 
Chuinbul, Maliauuddec, and tFumua, ijoine of whicli, aS Ren- 
nell ORsei'ves, are “ equal to the IBiinc, and none smaller 
^han tho Thames.” To these wc must add innumerahlo minor 
streams called N ullalis, Imt which in England VDuld l>e represent¬ 
ed by the Isis, Cherwcll, Itehin, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and JPrent. Eighteen of these rivers are several hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, whilst there are hun- 
jireds under fifty miles in length, all assisting to fill the nughty • 
.river Ganges. • * * 

Jhe Delta‘is intorhccted from l^ortli 1o^ South by many 
*broa<l rivers, and by endless creeks rupuing one into the otK%r 
filled for the most part with talt water where near the sea. 3^his 
tract'of land, in form resembling the Greek letter Delta ' 
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The (xangetic Delta is an oxtensire truct of f ujtiwted and 
fo^est-co^ cred country, coni^iobcd of alluvial or transported 
soil brought down the country b^v the Ganges and Brahrna- 
pootcr river‘s, and their numerous tributsuies ; the water-sweep- 
nigsof'two basins whose aggregate area U 432,480 square nfiles- 
The Ganges, in its dour&e of 1080 miles through the plains 
of India, ryooi\es the lollox^ing eleven ^i^ertf, the Kam-Gunga, 
(xoomtee, (logra, Soane, (xunduk, Bapty, Betwa, Coosee, 
Chuinhul, ]\Ialiaauddc*c, and tfumna, ^me of wliich, aS Ben- 
nell ol)ber\es, are ‘‘ eijual to the I^ine, and none smaller 
Jbhan the Thames.'” T(» these we must add innumerable minor 
streams called Nidlaha, but which in EnglandVDuld be represent¬ 
ed by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchiu, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and ’!Prent. Eighteen of these rivers are several humireds of 
miies in length, and none less than fifty, whilst ther« are hun* 
jireds under fifty miles in length, all assisting to fill tlic mighty 
,river Ganges. • * 

.The Delta * is interhcctod from TJortli to^ South by many 
*hroad rivers, and by endless creeks ruuuing one into the otK^p 
filled for the most part with salt water where near the sea. T'hit 
tract'of land, in form resembling the Greek letter Delta odtn* 
•MaIiozt. Ifi 59 
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S ies approximate!) 28,080 square ol* f^iipeifiewil area, or 

oublc the area ortbc Delta of the Nile; measuring from Wci^t 
to East, or from tlic right hank of the llooghly river opptNhe to' 
the Saugor tiipod im the South West ]Kuut of SiUigor Ifahuul, 
to Chhtjigong it 3h 270 miles in width; presenting to-llu' Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, i?jit nnicl-bauiks, covered at high water 
and dry at low v\fttcr; a tew iiiilos from low water mark eom- 
mence raangro\e ‘■wamps a little finther inland trees aj^poar, 
and lastly oultiMition; the nearest cultivation in tlic pcntnil por¬ 
tion of the Delta being iort\-fec\en miles from the sea. lu the 
sea front of the Delta there are ntuc prineipal ojjenlugs having 
a head stream, that is, having water flowing dired fivjin the 
Ganges or Ironi the Megiia or Urahmaj)uoter tlu v 1, ihe 
Ganges; 2,the Megna or Brahmajiootor; Ji, Hoiiiighatta ; 4, Pus- 
sxir; 5, Murjattaor Kagga; (>, ikuapunga; 7, Nlolhindiew ; S, Ko) - 
mungul or Juboona; 9, Hooghly. lW^le&> those large ri\crs 
there are xnuneious o])ening'fcJuning no head stream, being 
mere salt watei tidal estuaiiiopenings or luMdle^s livtis 
aie tlie deei)cst as no slh or de)»orit is pouied into Ihtm tioni the 
higher lands. 

A straight line iiaced ilong tlu MU^t of Ihqkuul from Dover 
to the* middle of Cornwall, or twiiit\-h\e iii.les West of Pl> - 

» V 

month, and einh end of tlii'^ line, joini'd h) otlier line'- at Jllaek- 
burn in Ijaneasinre, tweiit)“two miles North of Mam.Hester, or 
208 miles North of thi ba^e line, would protl\ conoellv repre¬ 
sent the extent ot the (fengetie Delta, that is evdudmg tlie In¬ 
land branching aims t»r nariow hlips of alhnion tlial <'\teud up 
the l>eds of the Uralimapootor and Soonna rixer'-, ami Voiihl iu- 
chulethe whole or portions of tweat}-nine counties ot lingland, 
a portion of Wales, and hall'the Bii&tol Channel. 

The Soonderlmn foicht occupies about 8,000 square miles, 
which may be rejnosented by that jxirtion of the coast lying be¬ 
tween Pljmcutli and C'hiehester, or one hundred arid fifty-three 
miloi Kast and West, ^find reaching as far North as Gloucester 
or eighty miles from the sea, ami occupying the counties of 
Wiltshire, Dorset, the half of Ilaiupshire, Somersetshrro, the 
half of Devonshire, and the half of (iloucestershiro. It is ot 
this tract only tluit wc intend speaking. The Northern, or clear¬ 
ed portion of the Delta, is highly cultivated and cten<iely pcpulat- 
ed, supporting 420 souls mion each square mile, or nearly 
A,000,0()0’ inhabitants; the Southern jiortion on the contrary is 
ocoujried by extensive swamps and dense fbrests, and what few^ 
inhabitants therp arc, liye in boats, not daring to v enture on* 
aheye by day on account of the numerous tigers, nor by nigh£ 
cm account of the fatal miasma, exposure to which is almost cer- 
taSi ^eath. 
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The Soonilcrbuns take their name from two Hiiadee words, 
meaning the Beautiful Forests, and in whatever light we regard 
them, whether as a tracit of country possessing an abundant Pachy-** 
dermatous Fauna, or a flora peculiar to it'^elf, whether we look 
at it *uti the stronghold of gigantic and destructive Sauri- 
aas, voracious sharks and peculiar flsh ; whether as a tract 
of country of the most beautiful aspect, but at the same time 
ufost fatally pestilential ; we must still view it as a curious and 
an anomahms tract, tor lierc we see a surface soil composed ot' 
black liquid mud supporting tlie huge rhinoceros, the sharp- 
hoofed hog, the mud-hating tiger, the delicate and fabtidiously 
clean spotted deer, and nourijming and upholding large timber 
trees; we sec iibhes climbing trees; tides 'running in two 
directions in the same creek and at the same moment; we 
see wild hog and tigers—animals generally avoiding water, 
swimming across tiie broadest rivers as if for amusement; 
in one creek a dead calm, In the next a raging sea ; in 
some creeks the abinidanee of insect life is overpowering* in 
othero close by, not a living creature is to be seen; some creeks ‘ 
are deadly to sleep in, otliers perfectly free from iniasma; some 
are dry at low water, in others and those oontiguoii’n no 
bottom can be foiinil at ten fathoms; in one, all is fog and doubt, 
in the next, all is in the brightest sunshine; and many other 
anomalies ])rescnt themselves, all rendering the Soonderbuns a 
spot of much interest, offering as they do so many subjects for 
investigation and research. Most travellers in parsing through 
tlys labj’'rtuth of interminable forest, mud and water, become 
exceedingly wearied with tlie monotonous appearance of the 
bunks .of the riters and creeks, and are only too glad when fbey 
escape into the open and cultivated nortliei'n paits oi'the Delta, 
where all the breadth of the laud is one ^ a^t sheet of rice culti- 
^ nation. • • 

Dr. J. D. Hooker in lus interesting Himalayan journal, VoL 
II. pafje 340, remarks u])on several v%ry sinoinalous eireiim- 
stances rounoc1e<l with the Eastern portion'^ of the Della:— 

• TH* total breadth of the Delta ia 260 miloH, frrtm Clnttag^ng to th^ 
mouth of the Hooghly, di\idcd longitadiufally by the Mogna . all to the 
West that nver presents a luxuriant vegetation, whde to the Jilast is 
a bare muddy expanse, with no trees or shrubs but what a^c planted. 
On the West coast the tides rise twelve or thirteen feet, on the Eas% 
from forty to eighty. the Weat^the water is salt enough for man¬ 
groves to grow for fifty miles up the Hoogbly ; on the East, the sea coast 
too fresh for that plant for ten miles Sottth of Chittagong, On the , 
West, fifty inches is the Cuttack in 1 of rain , t>n the East, 90 tS 120*at* 
No^olly and Chittagong, and 200 at Arracan, The East coaa^ia 
annually visited by earthquakes, which arc rare on the West; and lastly, 
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the xnajoiity of the great traes and ^IrrUbs carried dbvn ft^m tlie Cattodc 
and Oribsa forests, and deposited on the West coast of th,e Delta, are not 
only different in spedes, but iu natural order, from those that the Fenny 
and Chittagong rivern bring down from the jangles.” ^ ^ 

** The ( attack forests are composed of Teak, Sal, ^ssoo," Ebony, Fen- 
taptera, Buchanania, and other trees of a dry soil, and that require a dry 
season alternating with a wet one. These are unknown in the Chittp* 
gOng forests, which have Jarool, (Lagerstrcexnia) Mesna, Diptcrocarih, 
Nutmegs, Oaks of several kinds, and many other trees not Vnown in the 
Cuttack forests, and all typical of a perenuially humid atmosphere” 


The soil of the Soonderbuns is composed superficially of a 
black vegetable mud, suppoi'ting a tangled mass df tropical ve- 

S etatioiA growing down to the water’s edge, and mostly overs¬ 
owed by every spring tide; the black mud alternates with 
bands of sand, but nowhere have we seen thi* sand form¬ 
ing the superficial stratum. The constant addition to and 
renewal of the soil, the first by dcpo’-.ltion, the latter by the 
abundance of decaying animal substance found on its suriacc 
in the form of dc^ molluscoe, annclidse, larvae and exuvias of 
insect^ that fall fr^'m the forest tree'', affords to tlic crowded 
forest A never-ending feast, no single finit of ground being disen¬ 
gaged. All is ot‘CU|)ied by a luxuriant growth of Soondree trees, 
beafitiful iu form and fidiage as their name imjdies, also Sonne- 
ratia, NipaPalm^, Banian, Peepul and other trees with an abun¬ 
dant undergrowth of Hliacae, weeds and jdants. A section through 
the SoondevlAxn soil, as lately as<*ortaine<i by boring, shows how 
ancient is tlio soil iij)on which this beautiful forest^ grows ;rit 
tells of wonderful changes in the faec of the once deep valley 
now filled up by the l>eltaic alluvion, hundreds and huiidreds of 
feet in de])th, when the ocean sweeping round the base of the 
Himalayah mountains covered what is now the valley of the 
(binges, and joined the sea at the !nouths of tlio Indus. 

Tlu? old idea, that tlic Soonderbuns were at one time densely 
jjopiilated, and that ciSies flouri«.hed where now liquid mud a 
few inches above the moan sea lev el alone is to be found, is doubt¬ 
less founded on^fact; that the surface of the Soonderbi^ns ha* 
sunk inoi*e than onc*o below the level of the ocean there can be 
no <loubt, as will be explained further on; that they will evei 
be rc-populated in their present state is highly doubtffll; that 
.the present forest will e\er be destroyed by clearance is also 
vcn*y doubtful, as tlie present •Narthcrn^lim^t of forest closely re¬ 
presents the ^)uthcni limit of fresli water in th^ Nortli Eastera 


inouftoon, or when the siflt water is at its lowest level. • 

a caifeful perusal of all available histories connected 
jUjBpidie Soonderbuns and of the neighbouring countries} -and 

.diligent <»earch far eircum'^tanccs would allow: we 

• • • 
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vnnnct see or find any grounds for supposing that tiiiat portion 
of the Soonderbuns, Ijfing between Saugor lelaud on the Westi 
‘and llio Horinghatto river on tlie Ea&t^ and extending from the 
bca to IsBUreepoor on tlie Juboouah wliieb falls into the Koy- 
mungUl, has ever been inhabited. Fresh water tanks, dug either 
by the salt-paakers or by pirates do. appear on the banks of many 
or the riATrs^ a few temples or their remains have albo been dia- 
iJOvered, but only in the NorUiern jiortious of the Soondeibuns- 
In lot ]\o« 129 that has been lately cleared and occupied by a 
village of Native Cbristiaus we remarked baked bricks, remains 
of buildings, fruit ti*ees not indigenous to the country, and a 
large but bhallow tank, all e^Mences of former occupation, but 
these remains arc clo&e upon tlie walcr’b edge*; and nowhere in 
the interior of this cxtenfei\cly cleared lot, have any olher traces 
of raau^b occupation of the laud ajipeared far remo^ ed from the 
river, or from where the usual bait-works would be carried on. 

In the Island of Saaigor, which lies upon the extreme edge of 
the Deltaic basin, con'icquenlly lying higher than the centre of 
the Delia, the remains of tanks, teiuples and roads arc siill to be- 
seen, bhou ing that it was once more densely populated than it 
is now, ami natin^ hiblory informs us that Saugor Idand has 
been luliabitcd for ceutunes. During the operation of clearing 
Saugor idaud in 1822 to 1833, amriater when clearing ifway 
the jungle for the Electric Telegraph in 1855-56, remain** of 
building-', tanks, roads and otlier signs of man’s former presen-^p 
were brought to light. Again upon the Efistern portions oi’ the 
Soouderbuns, where the country has been cleared offoie^t, mud- 
forts arc'found in good numbers, erected mobt probahK by the 
then occupicro of the boil to ward oft* the attacks of the Alti^ihb, 
AJalays*, /krabs, Portuguese, and other pirates whointhncpgonc 
by, that is, about A* D. 1581, depopulated this part of the coun- 
trj. Ihe ^lughs even advanced fco far to the Westv\ard as 
to dopjpulate iJio whole country Ijing ljctw<cn liuj ri-sci 
Horiughaitu and tlie Habnabud Chanivd, bat vve know of no 
trace of the land having been occupied further to the \\ cbtward 
jof the Iloriiighatta. , 

If me central portions of the Soonderbuns were evci o<^cupied, 
and at the present day they can only ]»oast of a blav'k bcnii-^ 
liquid^inud surface, washed by most bjiring-tides and by every 
cyclonic wave, then must we come to the conclusion tliatlhe who^e 
pountry has subsided, and that jlII buildings and masonry, and * 
jindecd all traces of Runfkn beings ever having iivcil andflouiifah- 
od on such a spot, must have sunk at tlie same«timc into the soft 
soil and disappeared. Pennell says, (1788 A. D.) * / 

Vlq some aucicnt maps and books of travels, we Tneot with a*tity 

• Ti a • 
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nauied Bengalla ; but no traces of sudi a place exist. It is described 
as beiug near the Eastern branch of the Ganges , and I conceive that 
the site of it has been carried awaj by the river : as in my reniombraaoe 
a vast tract of land has disap|>earcd thereabouts. BengallA appears to> 
have been iu existence dmiig the eaily part of the last century/’ ' 

If we consider tlir tniBubstaiitial nature of the foundation of 
the Soonderbunb, nhich, at the dibtuiU'c of onlj one hundred aud 
twenty feet from the surface, consists of a bed of Heini-flu«l iSonJ 
forty feet in thickness, and then reinentber the terrible convul¬ 
sions tliat liave at different periods shaken tlie Delta to its deej>- 
est foundations, we must not be surprised to find tJiaP the liquid 
mass, unable to suppoi t the ■^iiperiinNiinbent wei{?bt, has re[>eated- 
Jy bulged out seawai'd, reducing the IcacI of the Delta, lubinerg- 
rng whole forests, together witli their fluinn and flora. That 
forests now lie under the Soonderbuns we ba\e seen with our 
own eyes; in exea\atiug a tank at the new town of Canning 
at the head of tb^ Mutlah, large Soondreetreeb were found stand¬ 
ing as they grew, lU) jiortiun ,f tlif^ir stem'- appearing aboAC 
^ound. Their nnniber‘^ may be imagined A\heu wc state, that in 
a small tank only tbnty yards aero-*s, about foii-y trees were ex¬ 
humed, tea feel lielow the suifac' of the country, their timber 
uudceaye<l, hliOA\ing that no AcrA great period of lime liiib pa-s¬ 
od oAcr their bulnnergence- If the present le\el of their roots 
could suddenly become rhe IcAcl of the eounlrv, the aaIioIc Sooii- 
derbuns^ would be under water. At a lower IcacI than the»%e 
trees, bedh’ot'a pcatv. inaus (‘omposed of decayed and chaiTcd 
wood is plereed in (^ileutta, Hooghly, Dnin-Dum and eJscAvhere, 
at a dejilh varying from eight to eighty feet. At Dimi-Dum aac 
haAO picrcetl it in digging a well at nine feet, and a little/urthiT 
to the East of the station at the end of the Artillery range in 
excavating a tank in a liabooV garden the same stratum A\aa 
pieretMl at twclxc fci't. * ^ ' 

Tlnveatalogiie of earthquakes that liavc shaken the Delta is 
a long one, thouprh onl/ extending over a little more tluin one 
liundix'd years. Captain liaird Smith enumemtes, in liih Me¬ 
moir of Indian .lOarthipiakes, one hundred and eixty-tAy> dis^ 
tinet earthquakes betAveen the years 18CM) and 1842; many of 
these convulsions Aveve felt in the Delta. Cai>tain llnird Smith 
likcAAi-e ^refers his readers to au interesting account ol li great 
t^orm and eartli<iuakc that devastated Camutta in 1737, pub-- 
lished in the Gt^ntleman's Mt*ynzin^ pputfd iu 1738-39, which 
runs thus « , • 

In the nicht; between the llih and 12tli October 1787, tliere hap* 
pegfd a fiirious hurriciiue at the mouth of the Ganges which reached 60 
Icni^os up the rivei, There was at the same time a Aiolent eerthqmAe 
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which threw down » great many houses along the river aide : ih Gh>l 
.gntta j[('atculta) aloiko, a port belonging to the English, two hundred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and magnificent eteeph 

* of the English Church sunk into the ground without bieaking. It is 
compu*led that 20,000 shq^s, Ijarks, sloops, boats, canoes, <kc., have been 
cast away ; of nine English shi[>s then in the Ganges, eight were lost, 
and most of the crews drowned. Barks of 60 tons were blown two 
leagues up into land o\er the U»ps of high trees : of four Dutch ahi 2>8 in 
the river tJp*oe wore lost with tiieir men aud cargoes ; 300,000 souB are 
»-aid to lia^c pcii'^hcch Tlio water io.se forty feet higher than usual ia the 
Gangeii,'* 

Tine steeple of the ('luireh wii*> descrilied U) have been lofty 
and ma^^ifieeiit, and as constituting^ before this j>eriod the chief 
ornament of tbe •settlement* 

the lull of November 1842 ooeurred a severe earth- 
qiiake o(‘ wliieli C^-alratta aiipeared to be the centre of emanation; 
the tahockn extended lo Darjeeling in the Himalay ah mountains 
or 300 mileb Ninth; to Chilta^oug or 250 miles on the East; 
and to Mouphjr or 210 miles on the "VVebt; it was also feltoa 
board the Affificourtf scAeuty miles South of the Floating Light. 

That the burface of the Soonderbuns has more than once sunk 
below the level of Uie ocean cannot be doubted; the evidducesof 
subbidenoe are too palpable to he mibunderstood, ami we know 
also tliat the whole coast from (hi])e Negrais to Akyah on the 
Eastern coast oi* tlie Day of Dengal is now undergoing the pro¬ 
cess of uj)hea\al. This hici was brought to notice iu i840, by 
nr\jL>anjs of fhe nautical surveys of the Hr^Childers, when engag¬ 
ed uu the*lowcat coast of Arraeam From these surveys 

It.apj)ears that the Island of IJeguaiii or Flat Island, ab well ^ all 
the other islets aud rocks on that 2 »art of the coast of Arraeaii, is under¬ 
going a jirocesaof upheaval. The whole coast from Akyah to Cape Negrais, 

‘ Is iiidGutcd by deep aaid narrow gulfs, siiuUnr to the tiords of H^ndiuavia. 
This District lies within the iir<ilongation of the great volcanic 
baud of the +Suuda Islands, which extend frqni Java to Suuiatra,T3;irren 
Island and Narcondam : aud indeed all the l.^ands on the coast of Aira- 
can bear evident marks of subterranean lire. In tlie Ishmd of Cheduba 
^oue, ^^00 miles Soutii East from the Saiidhcatls^ in latitude 18.61 
North, Lmigitude 113.28 East there arc two mud volcanoes which rise to 
a height-of fro«4 one hundred to two huudiod feet. This line of ui>hea- 
val L in lie direction of N* W. by N., to S. K by y. It i« one hundred 
geographical miles in length, and varies in breadth from twcnly miles tq 

# very narrow stri 2 > of j:»le^ and rocks. Tlie upheaval has been great- 
ftil iu the middle .of the line. At the Tevnbles it was 13 feet; at differ- 
eut parts of the N. W. reefs of Cheduba 22 feet ; at the North point of ^ 
the Island 16 feet; at the middle on iho West coast 13 ftet; at the BosStit 
end-12, feet; and the Islands South of Cheduba to Foul Island 9 to.^2 
feet* The first sjmtitoms of iii)hcaval appeared about the year I7p0 or 
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1760) on ilie occurrenoe of a groat earthquake ky urbicii the aea iwua 
driven over the land and the effects of which were felt as &r ea the Citj; 
of Ava. An earthquake is said to have occurred one hundred years ear¬ 
lier) and the inhabitants believe that a sixnliar phenomenon occurs every 
century.”* ' ' 

In addition to tlie above we may state, that in the Island of 
Kyouk Phyoo, 35 pjeofrraphical iiiilee Norih or nearer the Soon^ 
derbuns 5 a volcanic eruption took place suddeuly, east of the sta¬ 
tion, at 6 p. M. in June 1852. The Calcutta Eiaily Fapert^ say : 

“ On Cliristmas eve 1855 the Island was illuminated by a most magni¬ 
ficent sight, a huge column of fire was thrown up by the Volcano which 
lighted up the Island fur miles around.” lu April 1857 about 10 a m. 
the Volcano was again in commotion.” 

Whilst the coast about Ramree and Rc^uain was rising, we 
find that it was sinking at CUiitlagoi^, for wc learn from the 
Philosophical Transactions, Volume LlIT., and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Volume X-, pp. 351-433, as condensed by 
Sir Jame^ Lye*l, tluit 

“ The town of Cliiltagong in Bengal, was violently shaken by an 
earthquake on'the 2iid April, 17C2, tlic earth opoaing in many pJacas, 
and tlirowing up water and mud of a sulphureous smell. At a j)laco 
callod Bardavan a largo river was dried up ; and at Bar Charra, near thje 
sea, a tract of ground sunk down, and 200 people, with all their cattle, 
were lost. It is said that sixty square miles of the Chittagong coast 
suddenly and permanently-subsided during this earthquake, and that 
Ces-lung-Toom, one of the Mug mountains, entirely disappeaicd, and an¬ 
other buiik so low, that its summit only remained lisiblo, r Four hHls 
are alao described as having been vari<»usly rent asunder, leaving open 
chasms from thirty to sixty feet in width. Towns which sub&idc,d*Hevcral 
cubits were ovei’flowod with water ; among others Deep Gong, which 
was submerged to the Jeptli of seven cubits* Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Cunda hills.* The shock was ak>o felt at Cai-* 
cutta, ^ AVhile the Chittagong coast was sinking, a corresponding rise of 
the ground took place at Island of llamrce and at ChedubitJ’ fSee 
Map ) 

As we are writ rug, the earthquake of the 24th of ^ugu*?! 
1858, Ko distinctly felt in C!alcutta on that day, is still being writ¬ 
ten about in the daily journals; it ap])oar8 tliat Promc in l^unnab, 
barely fifty miles East ol* the active vol<*anoes at Ramree and 
s|c!hcduba,-has suffered considerably, many pagodas have been 
jMiken down and houses tleetroyed. A <y>n“eepondcnt writing 
■j^ Kyouk Phyou gives the followinsf{rra]>l)ic description of thik 
^■||e oarthqualce. 

24 th o*f August 1858 ; We had rain all yesterday and to- 
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•day* in »U the Pluviometer showed 7-3 inches. The weather 
' ^ras anything but cheertut There wa-> a hea\y sombre ill-fore** 
boding, nasty Arracau atmosphere per\suling ihe whole of the 

* Island. In the midst of this, tlie H. C. S- Proserpine had 
‘just undergone some repairs, and had started early in thomom- 
‘ mg for Akyab, but she had out made much way whim cer- 
‘ tain indications in the liaromctei* induced the C^ummander, Cap- 
‘Ibain Bales, to return and anchor again o]>poaite the wharl*. The 

* ilay passed on drearily till between 4 and 5 P. ai. a slight sliak-' 
*ingof the Hour w'as lir&t pereejuible (such a-> would be fcltwhKfen 
‘ a person heavily treads the boards of an old liou^e,) this was sud- 

* deuly follow'cd l)y u rumbling noise and a vibrgLtory motion of the 
Aground, till the eurlh(iuake beeauie so \iolciit that the stoutest 
‘ heart was obliged to Hy bis house. An oilicer writing to a friend 
‘on the oeA'asion said, “ I never in the whole course of my life 

* felt anything bke it. Indeed it was terrific in the extreme.” 

* The rocking of the earth had so confused many that for a 
‘ while, they seemed us if tho}" had lost the power of nllerance. 

‘ This stale of the upheaving vil)ralory #tioii of the earth fooni 
' E. to W. lasted for about 2^ minutes, and then suddenly ceased, 

‘ but in that short time the injury to ju'opeiTy was c\tenh>\c. No 
‘ liven w'ere lo'.t but un idea uia) be loriaeil by the follow'iig de- 
‘ tail. 

The Magistrate, Captain F. W, Uipley, iled in llie rains and 
‘ with some triend•> reached tiie beacli—hi-, house being pcrl'ectly 

* new e-'Caped unhurt. S(»\eral clocks w’e/’o todsed*)!}’ilieir brac- 
‘ and much valuable jM'opcrty comjiletely siuashcd topiecea. 

“ The Military Oliicer, Lieutenant Evaiib, Commanding De- 
‘ tacbment A. Jj. liattalion, had every thing belonging todiini 
‘ well shaken, his crockery and glass-ware and sundry articles on 
‘ shelves knocked to pieces. Hjs house, vvhicli is old, stood out 
‘ bravely, though dreadfully fnauled. 

“ The Medical Oliicer in charge of the Slatlou, vvitlWiis in- 

* font f^liild and wife, ran out and sotiglH shcltci’ under a friend- 

" ly tree, but ail his articles of a fragile description shared the 
« haini^futc as above. • • 

“ Ine Salt Superintendent, Mr. «I. Hind, lias had Ids house 
‘ almost I’e'ndcrcd untenable, and much projjerty which can- 
*not ife named utterly destroyed, 'J’he Sclif^ol lleuse, the 
‘ Commissioner s Circuit bungalow, as also the Cutclierry muck « 
•and seriously damqjged^ The Principal «Iail gate lost its upper 

* part of solid ipasonry. It is said that several yiagodas liave been 
‘upset and toppled down hill; the earfli opened in varied plaoeg,' 

‘ and a peculiar bluish soft sandy matter devoid of any smell*ex- 
‘ uded from them, and finally the horrible K'ene closed by*?ttn 
‘ eruption from the volcano. In fact such a fctirful conyulrfon of 
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* thc^ pai'th has not been witnesbed iu Arineau by the (^dest in- 

* habitant. 

“ The Baroinoter was 29.82. The Proxerpme was lying in 

* 11 fathoinS of water at the time of tlio shock, ami the scysation 

* felt by tliuse on board was much like that experienced when 

* running on a reef, and the it is saitl, trembled in every 

* part of her.” 

From the Sonth-1'ia.xtern jxtint of tFava in South Latitude 
9* and East Lonj> itudo 114', to Cliittugong u distahee of 3000 
rfRles, ttre twenty-t?evon kiiown active volcanoes ami twonty- 
niiie extinct ono-^. We know alao that ^olcauic tii*e has fre- 
aneutly hrolvcu out (VcMn the boboin of the ocean opposite to 
Cheduna [‘^land in Latitude 19® N.; ami a few miles South of 
Pondicheny in 17i>7 A. 1). a sub-marine eruption albo took 
place. I'lie volcanic fire near (^heduba as deat'nbed U) ns by^an 
eye-witness, ro^c into the nir ab a bvilliaiit colunmof tire in 1846, 
illuminating the '^ea for miles; aiid if we erob*- the Delta to the 
.Aajmulial liili^ which lie upon the WesU'rn flank, we meet with 
evidences of se\eral ratpouruig*! of Lava ha\iiig taken jdace at 
diflerent eptvjhfe; uod nuineron> Thumal spring-a close to these 
hillb still proclaim the existence of lingering and ^mouldering, 
but-deeply seated bubtorranean fijcs. Also twenty miles Xorth 
of Cuittagong i^ Seeti Koond, a hot spring, the gaseou'^ cxhalta- 
tiojis on the surface of wliich may be innamed by the applica¬ 
tion of.fir^. "With such disturbing ))owcr8 flanking the Delta 
East and west, and .with the astistance of numerous earth¬ 
quakes that debcend the Absani valley, traverse flu* Delta, and 
so pass on to the South, wc iiuist <H.‘ase to marvel, if upon boring 
tbrfttigh the Deltaic soil, w^e find that its hurface ha^i luqre tlian 
once subhided below the ocean, only couiiug to the surface 
again to become once more covered by forest with an abundant 
tropieal uudcrwcxMl, or as sf)on as tlie abundant alluvion brought * 
dow'ii^bv the (iauges and BrabniB]XH)ter had filled up the shal¬ 
low estuary, covering xtp at the same time the subinorged/brests, 
which with their underwood ami drowned Fauna have served to 
fonn the l)ed& ot peal and bones that are everywhere fouj^id be^ 
low the present Hurfa<‘e. 

fii the year 1813 Jjicutenant J. (/olviii of the Engineers des- 
*cribcb a ,bcd of bonc*^ that was pierced at Diiiii-J)uni Vs fol- 
k>Wb:— • 

“ The soil is throughout a finp'gardeii nicmldyi>froiu two to three feet 
thick :—there are no nalas visible, but Dum-Dum is nearly surrounded 
*by« ihja6 to and water,lAos. The bones form a kind of regular lino 

iiitcrvaJs of a foot or two betvreen them ; they lie pretty 
sr, their iutorhticefa filled wdth earth. They are so soft that 
lokest bones break on endeavouring to separate theni fiom 
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tilt wtVt. I CHiuiot say to what auimal they belong, but I am very 
aure there ai'e uo animats at Dum-Dum to wtucli fauch large honed 
could liave belonged, and I have never heard of any kind of deer near 
• the place, the tree found at a depth of 18 feet below the ground ; it 
aoemb to be Soondiy, as is the caee with n)o*>t of the wood found in 
bimiUr bitiiations elsewhere.* 

Tlu* following abstract Report of the Proceedings of the Com- 
BUttce appointed to supcriutcud the Boring operations in Fort 
Willihm, (^dlcutta, from their comTncnceniout in Deoembor 1835 
to their close iu April 1840, will be read with interest, show¬ 
ing its it does the imaiciisc chanm that has becu |illcd with allu¬ 
vion :— 

‘‘After penotiating through tfl!e swrfacc soil to a depth of about 10 
feet, A stratum of stiff blue clay 15 feet in thickness was met with. 
Underlying this was a light colored sand} clay, which became gradu¬ 
ally daiker in color from the admixture of vegetable matter, till it pass¬ 
ed into a 1 d of peat at a distance of about 80 feet from the sui'face.t 
Beds of clay and variegated sand, intermixed uith kunkur, mica, and 
'inall pebbUs, alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when ibe^sand became' 
loose niul almost semi-ffuid m its texture. At lt)2 feet the ijuicksand be¬ 
came daikeij in color and coaiser in grain, hitenuixcd with red water- 
worn nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling to a ceitain*extent 
the laterite of South India. At 159 feet a >tifF clay with yellow ueins 
occtirred alteiing at 1(>3 feet remarkably in color and substance, and 
becoming dark, friable, and a])parently containing much vegetable and 
ferruginous matter. A fine sand succeeded at 170 feet, ^id thw gradu¬ 
ally become coarser and mixed with fragments quartz and felspar to 
a tlopth 0 ^ 180 feet: «t 195 feet, clay impregnated with iron was 
]>a^ged through, and at 221 feet, sand recurred, containing fragments 
of limestone with nodules of kuiikur and pieces of quartz and fel¬ 
spar; tlie same atratuni continued to 310 feet, and at *350 feet a fos¬ 
sil bone, conjectured to be the Iiumerus of a dog, was extracted. At 
*3(50 feet a iriece of supposed tortoise shell was found, and subse* 
quontly several pieces of the same subbtanco were obtained, 372 
feet RRi^hor fossil bene was discovered, butwit could not be identified^ 
ftUni its-being tom and broken by the boier ; at 392 fett a few pieces 
tine coal, such aa are found in the bed- of mountain htreams, with 
Huae l^lignicnts of decayed wood, were picked out hf the sand, and at 
*100 feet a piece of limestone was brought up. From 400 to 181 feet 
fine sausil, like that of the sea-shorc, intermixed largely with shingle, 
composed of fragineuts of primary rocL., quartz, felspar, mica, slate 


Ab. Soi' .rourn, Vol 11, J*. 65 O. 

Thifl peat Dr. Falconer also found to contain spcth ot the Eitrj-alc ferox,. 
banes of b^dfi and fish—seeds of Oucumis Madiiiripntana an<l1inoiher cucurbitaqe- | 
one plant, lenves of Raccharum Sara and Ficus Corcktoha. J)f, Hooker says tnil^ 
" ludicatos a very different state of the surface at Calcutta at the date of its de^ 
aiUon' then that which exists now, and also shown that the estuary wMlm» 
niuch’figfahor." - P 341, Vol. fl. Jlimuhjfin Jomial, 
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and litaeatone prevailed, auii iu tLib Btraiuru the bore has termi** ^ 
Hated/’* 


Marincre^ when approaching the Sandheadsi liaving no land in 
eight, not even the heiglit of a sjmn to guide them, aie obliged 1o 
trust entirely to their lead to iiitomi them of their po^itinij. The 
sand that is brought down by the rivers hardens under the sui^ 
face of the sea into a concrete, nearly os liard as rock, to touch 
upon which is fatal to any craft; but as the wat4*re de8<'cnding 
the rivers cut n Bubacpieous clmunel tlirough this sand, the lead 
kiforms the ])i(ot at once, whether he is on a bank or in a chan* 
nel. Government Pilots are always cruising a ft*w miles from 
the laud, and at^ niglit coutiuualiy burn blue lights to inform 
ships (f tJicir jUKsition, 

3'he segregation of the sand from the mud is as follows; 
the freshes or Jjcavv iuins bring down J'min u])-c(uintry vast 
quantities of sand and earth calculated at 40,000 million cubic 
met, or nearly one-third of a cubic mile, render]ug the waters 
of aJl the rivers opaque f>i’ of a dull yellow colon Tliis body 
of water rpsbing along with great impetuosity reaches the sea; 
n contest immediately takes place between the rushing water and 
tlie advancing tides, the effect i^ to cause the heavier aaiul to 
subside which is done on cither side of the ri\er channels, form¬ 
ing* the 8au(lhead'5, the finer jiarticlcs of mud are driven back 
or up the rhci>, and dcjM>hitcd ujKm the ten thousand Islands 
ovy which tlie lido sweeps; but, as all the liner jjarticlosofsand 
auil mud art* not thus thrust ))a<*k upon the Sooiidcrbuus, some 
portion of the albniou carried out U) sea ibr forty, fifty, opd 
eyen for sixty miles, where silently and slowly it finds its way 
to.the bottom of the ocean, forming the soft, impalpable.]>ur|jlc 
mud so well known to pilots and others apj^roacliing the shores 
of India. At '^ixty miles from the Soonderbun'^ the ocean i^ free 
from any a))pearanoc of iiatant imjniritie®*, but ncACKMiclcssacer- 
tain /imount of alluvial matter is subsiding to ibo bottom of the 
sea lliat number of miles from the land, that jirohubly 04 »ly com¬ 
menced to sink at fort\ miles fn»in tlie S^miulerbuns. 

Dr. Hooker a^hulcs to tbe Nast increase of the land on Eas¬ 
tern dank of the Delta by the deposition of soil di'heii u]) by the 
waves; he says:— 

“ The .mainland of Noacolly is gradually extending seawaras, and 
• has advaucod four miles within t^venty^hree years : this seems auf^cb 
ently accounted for by the reco^on of the JVLeg^a. I'he donation of Uie 
surface of the land is caused by the uvorwhelming tid^s and South-Weat 
luirricapes in May and October; these extend thirty miles North aQd 
of Chitta*gnng, and cairy the waters of the Megna and Fenny back 


Journal of the Asiatic Sooio(y of Bengal Vol IX page 6S6, 
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over the land, in a veri^s of tremendous waves, tliat cover islande of 
many Lnndred acres, and roll three miles on to the mam land. On these 
occasions the average earthy deposit of silt, separated by micaceous sand, 

* is an emhth of an inch for every tide 1 but in October 1848, these tides 
eovercu Sundcep island, deposited six inches on its level surface, and 
filled ditches several feet dee]). These deposits become baked by i tro^ 
pical sun, and resist to a considerable degiee denudation by rain. Whe^ 
ther any further rise is caused by elevation from below is doubtful; 
there is no direct evidence of it, though slight earthquakes annually oe- 
cur ; and even when they have not been felt, the water of tanks has been 
seen to oscillate for three quarters of an hour witliout intermission, 
from no discernible cauae.” 

The ^eafc tidal wave taking its origin in the Southern ocean, 
rushes witli impetuosity up the Bay of Bengal, breaking in an 
angry hurf all along the Coromandel coast, and at times cutting 
otf all communication b(‘tweeu the shipping and the ehore. 
This wave, when aided by the South Wc'^t monsoon, and by the 
full or change of the moon, rushes with great impetuosity up the 
rivers of the Delta, where it is opposed by the freshes that’ 
descend from the up-couutiy during the prevalence .of the South 
"West monsoon. The following description of the bore,.taken 
from the fllmtrated London is from the j)en of the writer 

of this article:— 

“ The youth-West monsoon has set in, brining with it the danger¬ 
ous tidal bore, which fur three or four days at tlic full and change of 
the moon is soon racing up the Hooglily riycr at the*rate of twenty 
mUes an bpur, dashing from side to side of the river acc(»rdif>g as the 
bends, or reaches deflect it in its course. Upon the approach of this 
wave a. distiuit marnmr is heard which soon turns into the cry lifn ! 
bSn ! bfin j from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, sailors, 
and others who arc always on the look out for this much dreaded wave. 
•This cry is t]^e signal for all sorts of craft to push out into the centre 
of the river, the only spot where the wave docs not curl over and 
brook. Should any boat or larger craft b^ caught iu that portion of 
wave thSlt breaks, instant destruction is inevitable. Numerous boats 
from up-country provinces are lost every year from the crews being 
iSnoranl either of the existence of the bore, or from not knowing the 
correct position to take up so as to meet it. Shi^^s at anchor in Cal¬ 
cutta though not exposed to the breaking portion of the wave frequent* 
ly part t'Leir cables when struck with the wave. 

“ Standing on the shore during the rapid, rushing passage of the* 
bdre, it is^curious sight to see the 'lower portion of the river or 
that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper portion 
of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in*an instant* Tha^* 
height of the boro in the Hooghly vai'ies from five to twelve feet, ilT is 
exceedingly dangerous in some parts of the river, but more moderita 
in others j it never breaks on both sides of the river at (he same tixne* 
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D«6p water destroys ks force, but shallow water, or a sand bank, bring# 
out all its power aud fujy.” Dr. Hooker mentions, that at the mouth of 
the Megna river, the groat object in tlie navigation is to keep 
afloat, and to make progrcbs towards the tup of the tide and during its < 
flood, and to ground dunng the ebb in creeks were the boro (tidal wave) 
is not violent ; for whcio) the channels are broad and open, the height 
and force of this wave rolls the largest coasting craft over and &wam;[>s 
thorn.'* 

The bore in 1782 flowed as far as Nuddea in <;he Hoogh- 
ly, but at the present day it fulls shoil; i>f that place by many 
miles, not uHcending imich besond Sooksagor. It roaches Dac¬ 
ca on die Hon‘c (iiinga, and Cuhtcc on tlic Ilorlugbatta bmueb. 

AnH)Ug^t the caiamitlch tlial have overtaken the Soondcrbuiis 
we must not omit to mention the great inuudntions causod by 
cyolones or hurrhauio?.. About ldH4 the tract lying between the 
iJoringhatta and the (Jangc*^, known as the Hackergunge or 
Burrisal Di'^trict, w'as swept by an inundation, succeeded inmie- 
diately aft(M*wanls by an inciir'^ion <4* J^ortuguese and Mugh 
pirates. In June 1S22 tbi^ same tnwt was again inundatcil, 10,000 
inhabitants junisbing and many houses an<l pro])ertv destroyed. 
In 17,37 A. J). happenoil the gro?i+ Cahaitta storm before <]Uot- 
e<L In 1763 A. 1>. the river Megna mse six feet above its usual 
levfcl at Lukbiijoor. In 1833 A. 1). Saugor Island was submerged 
10 feet; the whole of the po)>ubition, botw'ceu 3000 and 4000 
souls, together with some of the Kurojiean superintendents jie- 
rished; at Hedgeroc a biiildmg 18 feet high was completely sub¬ 
merged. The ]) 2 (ke of Vorkj East Indiainan wo saw high and 
dry in the rice ficldn near Fultah in the JJuoghly. In 1848 A.Y>, 
the Island of Sundeep was submerged. 

In addition to these dangers to wliioh the Soonderhun*^ are 
subject, we may add the history of a dreadful mahidy, common 
to all the forest tracts in India, kiwwn ab Jmqle and which 
reigns in full power in the Soonderbuns. tf a person from the 
effects of fatigue or iioin constitutional liability, or frojn an in¬ 
cautious exposure to the night air in a jungle tract of civuutry, 
becomes obnoxious to duiigle Fever, he becomes awarflaof t^e 
fact upon the feth or lOtb day after iunoculatiou by k severe 
hcatbu^Iie attacking him; the jmin of which not oidy gives the 
sufterer aii unearthly aiul glia^tly look, but even disturbs during 
, its duration the features of the countenance, twisting the eye¬ 
balls out of jiositlon. The jheeond or third day of the headacl^c 
induces a fearful deliriuiu lu'^ting from five to sevenAvhole days 
and lughts wirii occasional but short liu'id intervals, at the e^d 
*V>TP winch period the brain being heavily ofliised the patient dies; 
af if he rallies*, his life for many days hovers In an uncertain 
between lime and eternity. The slightest neglect wtnis- 
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managemout of the patient's case proves fatal. We have knoMm 
a fine voting man die in the act of being raihcd in his bed by his 
nurse Ibr tlic purpose of ha\ii]ig his linen changed; tbi'> was done 
• in kindness but against the strict injunctions of the medical man, 
who had oinlered com])lete rest and no disturbance of the pa^ 
tient. The bad effects of Jungle Fever cling toa]>ersonfornuuiy 
years ev en after convalescence. 

Major Rennell, the Surveyor General of India in 1788, says 
of the East India Company:— 

Whatever charges may be imputable to the inanagcis for the Com- 
l>a!iy, the neglect of useful science, however, is not among the number 
The employing of geographers, and surveying pilot') in India, and 
the providing of astronomical instruments, and the holding out of 
encouragement to such as should use them, indicate, at least, a spirit 
somewhat above the mere consideration of gain * l>ut above all, the es¬ 
tablishment of an office at home, for the improvement of hydrography 
and navigation, their judicious choice of a superintendent for it, reflects 
the highest honour on their administration ; and ought to convince us, 
that in a free country, a body of subjects may acconipUsh what the 
stitc itself despairs even to attempt. For however surprKing it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that the fiist maritime nation in the 
world hail no good chart to direct its fleets towards itb own coasts*; nor 
even a criterion by winch the public may be enable to judge of yie 
merit of a hydrographical production wiiatsoever. Ko that the sound¬ 
ings on the (*oast of Bengal are better known than those in the British 
channel, of which, no toleiable chail; exists^ even at this day (J787). 
During the late war, an East India ship owed her safety to'the know- 
led^ obtained from a chart of the mouths of the Gaines (made and 
publibhod by order of the Company) into one of which she escaped 
from two French cruisers, and afterwards came into the Hooglily riv^ 
by the ihland navigation. We had just become masters of the hydro¬ 
graphy of America, when we lost the sovereignty of it, I hope no one 
Wiill tMnk ominously of our Indiai) possessions from this circamstanco ; 
but even if he does, he may make himself easy on the score of Great 
Britain.” 

In the years 1812—1818, that portion of the Sootiderbunb lying 
between the Hooghly river and the Bara Punjm, was surveyed 
^ by* two ^oung brothers, Diouteiiants in the Hbnorable 
pany’s army. Their names were Hugh Morrieson of the 4th Re- 

f iment J^tive Infantry, wlio is supposed to have died of Jungle 
'ever at Jessore contracted whilst surveying in this unlfcaltny 
tract; and W. E. Momeson in the Bengal Engineers, who was 
kiUed hj a grape shot tipofc the 3rd of January 1815, at a place 
caUed Jeetghur, in an unsuccebsful attack upon the Goorkhas. 
By the kindness of Major Henry I-wdpr Tl^lli^^he ocfiurtQw 
ous we^ave nm access to, 

the fi^d' books of these adventurous offi^Ji^nd \re 
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fihall freely quote ; and as we do so we shall be able to show 
the dangers and difl[ieulTu*^ encountere<l and overcome by the^e 
two brave young men, who were Irequently up to their knees 
in mud with no secure Ibuudaliou lor llieir theoclolites- Per-* 
plexed beyond measure we find them carrying on their work, and 
when about to take au angle after having fixed their instrument, 
we find the following occurrence noted in the field book :— 

Just as the Theodolite was rectified, and we were^alniut to take 
the first angle, a tiger made a great spring from somewhere into a bush, 
al>out six yards from us, and there we lost sight ofbiin/’ 

Agiun, in aniithcr river, it is recorded. 

Went on sliore to take a Latitude, and as the bank was very muddy 
the dandits (sailors) pulled the <lingy (canoe) up to tlu' jungle close 
to the ouly dry siKit where we wore olworving tJie sun. Both of us Were 
much annoyed by the trembling of the mercury and abused the people 
around uk for moving and shaking the ground, hut they said they were 
perfectly quiet. Having finishul the observaliim, one of the sepoys 
said tliere^was a tiger dost' along wid^*, that Inid been creeping up to¬ 
ward us, and for the last niumtc lie and the animal had sat looking at 
eachjoiher ; we now heard a slight iioLe in the jungle, the two sepoys fired, 
and out-sprang a tiger and imii off; he was only abont 4 yardb from us, 
h# on c>ne sido of a bush wliilst we were on the other. Had the inu&ket 
snapped or the fire been delayed He would have been amongst us.” 

Th(dr .n^ght ojicrations were not undisturbed for we find that 
whiUt wcighing'anchor, the Pansway joined me and gave the 

* report that just at the time the first rocket was left oft*, a tiger 
^naado an attack, hut being alarmed at the noise of the rocket 
**he retired till about 4 hours afterwards he again swam to the 
*boat—the jieoplc fired upon him, he then began nmkiug a great 
^ noise, on which they cut the cable and made the best of their 

* way against the tide.” 

After this entry, Jdugh Morrieson naively remarks " T can- 

* not corroborate one*obrterration with another unless 1 give up a 

‘day; for in the jungly parts I would not choose to go on shore 
‘ for a star at night.” We sit iild rather think not; aud^yet imthe 
most dangerous tigerish parts of the Soonderbuns, Lieutenant 
Morricson met charcoal-burners and wood-cutters who bad been 
located there for ten days in one place. Fu<iueers orpSeudoholy 
mendicants attend the wood-cutters to preserve them from the 
tigers, and the ceremony q>erfbnncd by these imimtotors is ^hus 
noted, but not described in the field 15>ok, “ 1 saw a company 

‘ of wood-cqtters periomiing a I’eligious ceremony, asking the gods 
^ of the Soonderbuns at what place they might cut wood—fliey 
‘ received for answer in another khal (creek) at some distance.” 

It is evident our surveyors had no tiger charmers in, their re- 
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tinuo, for the eatriee ia tlieir books ctf attacks made by 
these iuiiinals, either on the i>ersonB of their attcudants or upon 
the boats, are very numerous? for instance, an entry dated 1812 

runs as follows;— 

• 

“ Wbilflt tbe people were cookiug their dinners on the hank of Saugor 
latandi a tiger ex)iung upon an old dandie, (i>ailor} One of my sepoys 
advanced with a hatchet (with which he had been cutting wood) ami 
is said to have hit the tiger on the head , the blow however w|p fatal to 
himself, for*lhe tiger left the old man who was not much hurt and ear¬ 
ned off the sepoy.” Again, 

Just as I was preparing to go on shore for a latitude^ a datidee 
(boatman) was carried off by a tiger from a dingee (boat) which had 
gone near the shore to cut some wood” 

In tlic Royiuungul river as inojht act in “ the giianls in the 

* pinnaci* got hungry, they set oH in a pansway (small boat) to 
‘join their boat, and just as the} rearhed it, a tiger B|>nuig Iroiu 

* the sliore and made tbi: them ; after lu»we\er cxpoiulmg 21 car- 
‘ tiidgcs they succeeded in inihsing him and he made his escape.” 

At half past 3 in the morning “a tiger came on b(>:ird a boat 
‘and killed my demadar after cau^ing great ahimi,” after this 
M 0 find the follow ing a cry natural remark:—“ the ihanjoes to-day 
‘ protested agaiubt returning to the jungles, both on account of 
‘ the tigers, and their boats being much damaged by worms.” 
The }»rotebt it appears had Init little eftecl, for soon after, 
they were aroused in the night, “ by a,tiger making an jittack 
‘ uiKin one of tlie pansw^ays. Jle ha<l got liis two fora ])aws on 
‘ the side uyth his hojid and breast u]» in the boat, wlicn the jieo- 
‘ ))le set ui> a shout, he dro])i)ed an<l went off*, pocrol shots 
*■ fired by the different boats ; we heard no iimre of liim; he left 

* the marks of his flaws on the boat.” 

These animals, although they claim the water as their territory, 
*aie not always sucocsstul in tWeir attacks, but their land attacks 
are generally fatal, as we see in numberless cases recorded iirthe 
fiehl bo<iks. Here is one. “ This day aina^of the name of (junga 
‘Xlani, niangoc to one of the boats, was carried off* by a tiger. 
‘4rhew|nd was high and the cbh }ia\ing set in Ite^ould not reach 
‘ the jilace he wished to anclior in, and as he was dri\cn near the 
‘ shore he went on the mud with the goon (low -line) in his hand, 

‘ all the other peo^dc on board ad\iscu him not to go, lie l^ad not 
‘ been above a minute on shore when tlic tiger bjirung upon him 
‘ and carried him otE^’ The next day tliey “droj/ped down to 
‘ the spot where the tiger seized the xoangee but could see only a 
‘ few feet marks.” 

It is not only in the densest parts of the Roonderbunsthat thfe 
timers are so destructive and troublesome,' but ujxm* the out-* 
akirjM of the forest where cattle or liumau beings can be obtain** 
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ed do liloo 'fin'd tiiese pesta at full work, derojurisg eiU'i^at 
comes in their way; “ Ine natives have a great dre^ of tidf). 
*.l)art (Bussui^x>or on the North and Western Soonderbuns) on ao-' 

* count of the tigers, several people having been carii^ away from 

‘ Bankra.” Frequent attempts have been made to re-establish ^, 
‘ the villages of Koabas tmd Syacottee but without effect, the set;’ 

* tiers being always driven away by those disagreeable neigh- 
^.bours.’^n the ed|^ of the jungle on the Pussur nver the country 
was foimerly much more cultivated; but the tigers became so 

* numerous the pe<mle left it; it is now partially cultivated only 
‘ at Diggerazabaa During all seasons of the.year the people say 
*‘the;^ shut themselves up about 6 o’clock in the evening and stir 

* not out till the sun bo well up. But in the rains the tigers come 
‘•in numbers and at all hours of the day. The people are con- 
‘ stantly carried off.” 

Surely this catalogue of persecutions by tlic wild beasts 
ujion the unhappy Bengali should dose, but they have other 
enemies to deal with, for we find the following remark at 
Eksurra, IJogla khal, Banstullah, &c. on the edge of the forest. 

“ In the rapis all this country is under water, the only commu- 

* nicn.tiun betd’ccn village and markets is by boats, the people 
‘ make muchons (stages) inside their houses to keep themselves 
‘ d^y, and in this manner they are carried away in great numbers 

* by the alligators” 

The, industry of the Soonderbun Bengali must be sorely 
tried; Licufenant Morricson makes the following entry tq ac¬ 
count for tlie abundance of handsome timber (Soondroe) that he 
obfCrA ed in tire Kurhuria .creek 

9 

Where I found two wood boats who explained the reason* why the 
wood in tbeTalka khalisBO fine'j-^there are so mmy tigere in it that the 
people cannot venture there, wood h«| been cot dowiyand^eamed away, 
bnt a great deal that was cut they left; thinking themselves lucky in get¬ 
ting ^way out of the Nullah any how,”—and yot to this moment Cal¬ 
cutta is entirely supplied with &e-woc>d firom this dangeTOOB.fooaiity.; 
again, Found a great number of wood-cutters who ixdormed me that 
five days ago they "lost two men by tigers, exactly at t}ih fiame ^^iiue oft 
each side of the river. The name of the uppermost khal (oroek) of tlie 
two is Soona Mookee, but that of the lower one ha? not been revealed 
to them in any of their dreams, which is the usnial way. This" place is 
^ thick of .tigers and fine Soondree wood» there must* either be one tiger 
watching our Sect or else ther^ must h& pne at every khal (creek) we 
cuter, but I rather think it is the same one following^ us ; we have seen 
feet marks on the bank of every creek we have remained one nigl^t 

surveyors also had several encounters with alligators^ the 
of wliicli will be read with pleasure;— 
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» Obaerviiag a Wjr laiM alligator m the hmk we fited «C he 
was wounded and af^er taldng to the water he again came to the shorei 
we wentrin the paueway to him and pat two baUs into his head, oit whkh 
«lLe made a charge open mouthed at thaboat but sunk from paia iwfara 
he reached us, he was about ID yar^ fiom us when ho rose^ we put 
two balls through his body aiming for hit qdne, he charged us agsjn 
and got in below the boat.appmen1dy andeawrmg to upset it, but 
being aide to succeed we lost him" 

They however ft^und thb alligator dead on the shore on the 
morrow, “ 15 feet in leni^h, very uikdr>alid with a most enormous 
* mouth," on opening ** fim we got the bangles, rings, and other 
‘ ornaments of a wcnnan out of hum" 

in the Koyninngul river 

Having eoxue to an anchor we saw a rhinoceros on the opposite side 
of the rwer drinking 1 crossed in a pansway, be allowed me to ap<- 
proach to within 30 or 40 yards, I fired at Im head and put the ball 
tliroc^jh his chd^, he ran off into the jungle before 1 oOuld get a se¬ 
cond aim at him. On reaching the pinnace 1 learnt from the party I 
h<vd scut on shore that thc^ had been successful in finding a tank 6f 
g(K)d water under the cocoanut trees, U was however surrounded by long 
gia&s and othr^r juogle, the haunts of uutuy rfainooeroses, they had made a 
regular bed lu it. Being anxious to save a trip all the way to Chai^- 
calley (m the|North) for fresh water, I went on shore wath an armed 
party carrying nre-brands with which we soon set the whole place in a 
bLue. I left it to burn Out meauiug to retigrn in a day or two to try 
and fill our casks." 

It further appears that the country at the mouths of the Mol- 
linchew and ll^ymungul rivers is infested by rhinocseroscs and 
deer, tlie-wliole ground being cut up by their 1‘eet. 

A region such as the Soonderbuns, crowded as it is with sa- 
yage wild animals both on the land and in its waters, and possess* 
ing OB it does a jiestilential climate for many months in tiic year, 
could hardly escape being invested by th^ heathen uatives with 
BupcmatXu'al tradirions and n:iarvellons stories, and for one only 
can we find space; it is taken from the field books. 

** The^people up la the cultivation told us that down neai the mouths 
of the kfoUinchew and Jubooaa, there is a palace, but the bpot they 
could ndt mention, indeed there is a degree of fable attached to it, for 
they believe it to be inhabited; during the stillness of night gieat 
dijima Qf the palace and the may ^ heard, but m the day time no 
si 4 ch noise can be noticed” 

•Man in cot^unction with the beasts of the field, Jthe monstcrar, 
of the deep, md the malaria of the forests, lias assisted in rendci^ 
ing the S(Mnderhuns a place of bad repute; for we learn from* 
the jdbi nearly exhausted field books that 
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About this tune four vofy large dingees larger than the pinnace, each 
having about SO men on board, passed ua at a prodigious rate. We rec¬ 
koned them Daoolts (pirates^ or robbers) from their appeaaeance, aiid 
rebon we called to them they retained no answer, nor paid the leuti 
attention; it is vciy probable that may be a set of feUowa going ouMb 
look for boats in distress, that have been separated from the regi^ar 
fleets by stress of weather, and of course helpless against such a num¬ 
ber of men.'* 

The description of the wild beasts as extracted fryim the Field 
books of the brothers Morrieson, bearing date 1812—1818, is 
applicable to the state of the Soonderbuns in 1859; the line of 
cultivation may have been, since their day, ])usbc<l a few hun¬ 
dred yards further South,' but the tigers to this day arc as sa¬ 
vage ^ind as uumerouH as they were then; the alligators are as 
hungry and ns cruel; and the rhinoceros as plentiful and as 
stupid; the deer btill abound in he^d^, and pigs are founde%ery- 
whero; but wc are happy to say that all bii)cd nuisauc'cs such as 
)iirates, have been, under the continued and unceasing harrying 
of our Magistrates, completely cleared out i)f all the ouceinrate- 
iufested nyers and creeks. 

'VJ/'e take our leave of the Field btMiks with regret, ami in do¬ 
ing so wo cannot refrain from giving the last entry made liy 
liugh Morrieson; it is dated the 28th February 1818 and is as 
follows!— 

k am now so ill that I can no longer carry on tiie survey, T have 
thoicfiire got beai'crs to carry me by lUwk to the Station of Je8s(>re.” 

There it is supposed he ^ed; the deadly Jungle Feverdiad 
•iM?izcd upon our bold surveyor? 

The names of the rivers and creeks in the Soonderbuns arc 
fur the most part of Sanscrit, Hindoe or Hengalee extraction; 
llie Mahoinedans have named but few, the l*jn^sh none, unle^s 
the llooghly, the most important but by tio means the lar^Cht 
rivbr, can ne said ^ have been named py them. Most ot the 
names allude to the* Hindoo (l-ods and Goddesses, some to the 
trees most common on their banks, a few to the animals most 
numerous in tlihir vicinity; all are named, well known|p,nd fiv- 
quented. The following few names with their meanings will • 
gj\o an idea of the good taste or otherwise of the gamers of 
these rivers. 

llrahmapootra.—The Son of Brahma, the creator of the world. 
Megna.—a cloud notf the adviOe given by Foat- 

1 men not to attempt the passage of tins dangerous river if the 

weather cloudy^ or threatening. 

igcs.—‘‘ Gunga"’ The River, j>ar excellence. 

ktuighalta.—The deers’ vratering spot, 
abound along the banks of this river. 
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A rapun^'^ya,—Manufactory of punj'a or salt. 

PoriKliaT.—Fairy creek. 

finbooila.—The sister of Juni, Jlindqo^od of lioll. 

* Hhiiddur.—The gentle riAcr. ^ 

Doboe^hur.—The alluvion, or Island of Debec, the Goddess of 

hell. 

lleeskhal.—The iKtisonous orcck. 

A slight glance at the fauna of the Soondcrbuns may not be 
uuinterebting. In the quotations from the Field books ot the 
brothers Morrioson we have tottched pretty freely ui)on the de- 
piedaliotii caused by the tigers, we will now merely mention 
the names of the pruuipal animals found in this tract, with a few 
interBjKjr'sed aneedotcb of some of the most renuirkable ones. f)f 
Mmnmtflia we find the rhimweros, hog, sjmtted deer, buflaloe, 
bnra singlia or large stag, tiger, leopard, wild cat, otter, red 
monkey, jaekal. 

Oj)h«ha ;—Iloa constrictors, cobhi de capellti, water-snakes, 
tree-snakes, kurait, sea serpapts, and many others, besides, 
go^amp, li/ards, scarlet crabs', shrimps and insects^ in abun- 
<1 mee, not to forget musquitocs that s'vvarm in block clouds. 

The rivers* e\ cry where abound in delicious fisli; ainojigst 
the curious fish may bo mentioned the Anabas Seaudens (Koee 
—llindoostani) an ugly, voracious little fiiJi about five imdies^n 
length, mottled brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging on 
to the mangrove stems by s]lines arrangeil along the mnmin of the 
gills, three and four feet above the level of the rePeaing tide, 
lu>Ui whicit elevated position they dnq) into the water by scores 
when disturbed by a boat or a 4|||^nicr pa ising, or they may be 
seen floundering about upon the black mud where they lie in 
hundreds sunning their little ugly bodies. 

The Perioptlimmus is another ugljr little mud fish found In 
l^reat (quantities on all the mud*banks in company with the scar¬ 
let eiab. Sharks oirc numerous in the Soondcrlmns; the haui- 
iiicr headed sliark, a frightfiil animal (zygh'na), is also occasion¬ 
al fy caught otl the Sanmieads.* 

• Btrd ^;—sidjutauts of two kinds, one the commciq Ardea Gigan- 
tca, the other the marabout adjutant, from whicli is obtained tlie 
beautiful feathers bearing that name. Fishing and other eagles, 
vultureeij kites, hawks, owls, minahs, doves, parroqnete, fly¬ 
catchers, orioles, jungle fowl, woodpeckers, sandjiiiicrs,.egrets, 
wadei*b, small an(l lai^gc ^qioonbills, one kind not much largei 
than a anall snipe, pelicans, storks, paddy birds, herons, snipe 
and many other birds are found in abundance. OrocodiIe8,pro-^ 
perly so called (IIind-Mugger-K<K)inccr) 6l cnornVms size are 
seen 4n pveiy creek, in every river; tl oy hav e a broad flattened* 
muzzle, with unequal teeth of a formidable size and shape, the 
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outline of tlie jaw, where the teeth are seen protmding in- 
teiiockSd with each is a waring line giving to thi» ugly 

animal a fierce and cru^anpect. These animalB varying in size 
irom a span in lengtlr^ 18 and 28 feet, are usually seen ly-' 
ing on the surface of the black mud basking in the siuli they 
sleep very soundly for we have seen a steamer going ar fuU 
speM ana making the usual splash and noise paas witiiin ten 
p^s of a sleeping crocodile without dibturbing its slumbers. 
To a casual observer they ret<emble mud-covered togs of wood, 
and it is not until the large square and glitlcring K'ales which 
arc of exceeding strength and beauty when closely examined, 
and the elevated and doubly dentelatcd ridge or crest tliat 
runs along either side of the tail, become visible, or are seen to 
glisten in the sun, that the shapeless mass is found to be a tierce, 
carnivorous and dangerous animal. 

We have never seen the Gangctic GariaJ in the Soonderbuns; 
he appears to love the sweeter and, com])arath ely speaking, 
quieter waters of thj upjw rkrers ard their clean = md banks, 
where they may bo seen in scores, lying with theii mouths wide 
open, but for vfhat purfW'se it is mfiicult to divine, unless it is 
to get rid of numerous small red filamentous wonzi'^ that cluster 
about their fauces. The lower jaw being prolonged backward 
beyond the skull occasions the upper jaw to appear moveable, 
which it is when accompanied by the whole of the skull, or en¬ 
tire hicad,,^”^ otherwise. We have been informed by an eye¬ 
witness, an<l one in whom we jrlaee impUeit confidence, that 
he has seen a small brown bird alight upon the tongue of an cqren 
mouthed alligatoi, and pick fftssc worms from the throat as he 
lay upon a sand bank in the Ganges. It is generally believed 
tjiat the crocodile, or as it is termed in India the snubbed- 
nose alligator, always remains in fresh water; this is not the 
case, as they arc found all alofig the Chittagong aud Arrat afi 
coaVI, never far from the shore it is true, but still in bona fide 
salt water, where tlie^ are as dangerous as shai-ks. 

In tlic rivers of the Delta where they Ilow through the cul- 
tlv ated portions ‘of the country, stakes are driven inttathe Iwd 
of the river at the watering places, or ghauts, opposite tt> the 
villages, where the inhabitants may bathe in security and draw 
water • for domestic purjioses; but even this precaution is not 
always sufficient to ward oflT the attacks of the fierce crocwliles. 
The crocodile being an amphibious • animal finds no difficuky, 
when pinched by hunger, in turning the flank .of the stakes, and 
•taking up h^'post within the enclosure, where he silently awaits 
jiis jH'ey. A friemi of ours, whilst surveying on the banks of 
’ the Goraoe, vv as witness to a shocking occurrence in connection 
witli these encloburcs. A young Hindoo girl about 14 ycafs, old, 
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came to get a pitcher of water, and had hardly put het feet into 
the watex, when a crocodile, who had been lying in wait in^e 
the cnoloaure, rushed at the poor ^rl, aeis^cd her in Ms formida* 
Tile jaws, scrambled up the banks of the river, holding the Bhrie||^> 
ing, shingling girl well np in the air by the middle of her body, 
aim plunged heavily into the river outside of the stake. A 
smothered scream, a ripple upon the water, a few bubbles, and 
the frightful scene was closed. 

A more difring attack by a Soonderbun crocodile than even 
the above, is well known. It occurred a few years ago atKool- 
na: a gang of ixoned convicts were being inspected by the Ma¬ 
gistrate piior to their being sent off to another and a more dis- 
t uit jail; the men numbering with their guards about dfty were 
drawn up in line on the raised embankment or le\ce of the river; 
the examination n as proceeding, when a crocodile rushed up the 
liank, seized a manacled prisoner by the legs, dragged him from 
the lonks, and i^J^iuonient, and that before any assistance could 
possibly be rendered, had plunged into the river and disajipear- 

«d. 

'' It appears from some excellent tables prepared and printed by 
the C'ommittcc on the Drainage of Calcutta 1857, that the high¬ 
est high water, being the highest rise ol tlie river Hooghly spring 
tides during tlie freshes, or from ,July to September, from 1806 
to 1835, was 20 feet 6 inches. In August 1856 neap tide rose 
15 feet 6 inches, aboA e tlie datum sill of the Kidderpore dtxok, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide rose to 22 feet 3 
inches above •the same datum. « « 

In the dry season, the lowest fail of livcr spring tide at Cal- 
rutta, is to 1 foot 9 inches above the datum of Kidderpore dock; 
the neaps 2 feet 8 inches; whilst the tides in the Salt Lakes 
orjy fall to 7 feet 10 inches ahovp datum. 

T'afife tilKim/ng the Jtelatm height of the River IloggMy and the Sedt Watci 
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The greatest rise of the Hooghly at* Calcutta being 23.4 ; a\e- 
ragS siirii^ 17.41. • The greatest rise of tha Salt Lakes being 12 
feetf This is on the Western side of the Delta; hew diff^ent. 
from what occurs on the Eastern side, where the tides rise from 
ferty te eighty feet. 

it hAS'beeqi asked, but no one has yet answered the ctuesmli. 
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wl»y the SdoffdorhuiUi shcmld not he, as has been Holland, 
recuimed fronl the sea and occvjiiod by man. Holland and 
the f^ndeihuns atfe about on the same level, that is, they are 
not above the love! of sprinif tides; but Holland which Jias only 
123 nuloft of aoa front, to the HcUa’s 2t0 miles, Ia well Klpotect- 
od all along the greater portion of the coast of the North sett by 
a line of broad sand hills and downs, in some pkrts so high as to 
shut out the view of the sea, even from the tmw of the churcli 
suircs; the inhabitants ha^ e therefore only to daifi the banks of 
the rivers penetrating into the country through thobC bulwarks 
to preserve the country from inundation. ITie Soonderbuns on 
the contrary has no defence -whatever to seaward, not even an 
inch in he^Kt, every sjmng tide and every cyclone wave 
clashes its waters over the land, delnoing the country with wajes, 
the impetuosity and volume of aWeh aie unknown and un- 
hoard of in Europe; waves 30, 40 and even 60 feet in height 
have been known to rise in the Bay of Bengal, to dash over the 
highest trees, and to deluge the whole country for miles inland, 
lue Soohderbuns in their urosent btate can never be inhabited. 


tuat aribC in me t>ay ot i>cng.u, ana meir unneaitiiiness is bo 
great, from the blagnated air and eorriijiting vegetable deposits, 
that no liuman beings can ever hope to struggle against sueh 
fearful oddb; but should this tract e\ or share iu the upheav'al 
fhiit*ls ntnv going on near Arracan and on the Tenasserim coast, 
well and good; rich would he the soil that would be hroiiglit 
i||der the plough, and great would be the jiojnilation that would 
he found to occupy the Seaboard tract, lentil that time ar¬ 
rives, we must be content to know, that the ScKinderbun tract 
only forms a great, an inaccessible, and an impregnable de¬ 
fence to J ndia towards the sea. , 

,Tlie very mud at the foot of tlie^mglc, tliat mud tliat has 
jiibt been stirred up by a large btrl^d crocodile as lie lazily 
ali^ijied into the water, starting in his passage shoals ofbuU-head- 
cd periojitlialmi or mud fish that lay basking in the sUh, ofiers 
a bar 'minvakion, and has an interest attached to it. tTo kiftuv 
from ^ence it was brought is tmiKissiblc, but we may conjee-' 
tiirc, -m may give way to fancy, and imagine its hs^ving once 
formfia a part and jiortion of the snow-clad gneiss summit of 
Kuncliinjunga, that in ages long past was precijiitated from an 
elcv ation of 28,000 feet or nearly five ttnd a hall* ^lerpendictilar 
miles down its steep fianks to the glaciers at its feet, jirobahly 
erumblcd down by an earthquake to mingle with the morailies, 

' ere'acted upon by snow, sharp frosts, rain and Sunshine, its 
homcblende have been reduced to what we ghw see 
mud; its heavier particles of qfiartz reposing under 
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the ocean at tlie Sandhea4e, a part and portion of the hard and 
dangerous sand banib that siretdi away from the Soonderbmu 
for many a weary mile. Or this mud may have travelled from 
'the flanks of Deudhunga, the lately elected monarch of^ 
Him^ayalis, 29,002 feet in height*, Or it may have been swwt 
from the source of the Ganges, or from, the source of the T.* 
Sanpo or Brahmapuoter, or Som the high basaltic taUe land of 
Omurkuntuk, far ^uth of the Gangetic vaUey; or it may have 
been a iwrtion of an avalanche from the forked Donm, in 
Tibet, the vraters fr um which flow into the Teesta and so into 
the Brahmapootcr. But wherever it has come fromt let us be 
content to know that it has travelled far, and that it has undeis 
gone many a hard rub and many a hard blow, ere it was reduc¬ 
ed to the soft black Soonderbun mud, upon which we just now 
oatr the great Haurlan re])osing. 



ilAVXLOCK’g T2TD7AK CAMPAJ&N. 



AttT. Jl.-~^outHtd,ofm MvgU$h in India. By Major 

^(oaTa, 60th Kifl^s, Deputy Judge Advocate Genb- 
EAD, AJ»D AiDE-DE-CaHP to GeXERAU HAVELOpK, &C.’ 
Zwtkdon, Hvret and Bl^keti, 1658. 


TWE book now before us, purporting to be a record of Have- 
loolc^s lndi«R Cacmpa^, is a weloome addition to the Ibrt of 
wotks upon the Indian Mutinies, from which thelTuture histo¬ 
rian ww have am^le materials to guide him in the history of the 
Bcbollion. Tet wMc welcoming this addition to our stock of infor¬ 
mation, wc must confess that the history of Havelock’s Cam¬ 
paign has yet to be written. We want one whi(^ shallbupply us 
with an account of the varied life of that devoted band, and also 
furnish us with such a coup d’oeij of its engagements, as vl'ill 
enable us in some measure to appreciate its bravery and heroism 
under nnheard of diffioidties and dangers. A historian the force 
at one time possessed of no mean order, tlie noble and heroic 
Lieutenant Crump of the Madras Artillery, whose descriptions 
of some of Havelock’s engagement a leave nothing to be desired, 
but it was fated that this gallant soldier should meet an untime¬ 
ly end, while endeavouring to bring in his guns, the day after 
the rescue of the garrison of Lucknow bj Ilavehxsk ami Outram. 

The first chapiter of the book gives an account of Major 
North’s jqprn^ from Calcutta to Afiahabad, which wc will dis¬ 
miss without fWthei notice. Beaching Allahabad some little 
time after tJie Mutiny, he gives a description of that master¬ 
piece of treachery, and we are glad to see that he pays a well- 
mcrilod tribute to Lieutenant Colonel Brasycr, C. B., then Lieu¬ 
tenant Brasycr, for his courage and tact. We fancy that as 
time roilb on, and facts can be estimated at their proper \alue 
by the dispassionate observer, it wU^be found that this brave 
moSn, this true soMc^ was, to say til|(||p|a8t, the saviour of Alla¬ 
habad, and that had ne.not been there and acted with*the fiiin- 


ness that he tlien did, the fortress of Allahabad, the key of tiie 
North West, w(7uld have fallen. And had that bonier ti^the pih>- 
grebs of insurrection been broken through, mutiny, ramne, and ‘ 
murder would have enveloped the land from l>elhi to Calcutta, 
and have made the reconquest of tiic country commence at the 
City of Palaces, instead of at the holy City of Frag. 

Wc were not present at the Mutinybut arrived in Allaha¬ 
bad shortly ^terwards, some nine days before Major North, 
■and then thp*scene, was anything but enlivening—the river de- 
,8erted, nut a boat to be seen, the steamers moored elose under 
t^ jpall s of the fort, a few Irregular Cavaliy outside thej^tes, 
in the iKjsscb&ion of the rebels, and itself a blat^ned 
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ruin; inside the fort, huddled together, and with soasit provisions, 
were the few Euro{)eaus who yet h^d arrived, or were 0 )%ineUy 
in the fort As European detai^inWtB anrived matters Mi^anse 
*le«M gloomy. Some parties of Seikhs were sent out and ime 
rather obstinately met by the insutgenis, the Adiutant,lUeuteaant 
Ta^or, and several men being wounded. A combined force 
uf ’Europeans and Seikhs on 16th June, after some rather 
tough work and many personal conflicts, we skirmished throng 
the town, burniim as wc went; our loss for such a small force was 
rather large, the Eimopeaos lost two killed and seven wounded, the 
Seikhs had also some wounded; the bullets were bea^, square 
pellets of lead, not telegraph-wires as was reportpA ^Hiat ^tet^ 
noon the Muulvie wlm ^ his army of budmashes decamped 
from hib Head Quarters at Alopeebagb, and the two guns lost 
ojS the night of the Mutiny were Drought in. Next dw the pri¬ 
soners finding the road clear came in, and poor Ensign Cheek was 
brought in nearly insensible, and shortly after died. One of the 
prisoners told us that she hsid been kindly treated, that the males 
and females lived in one room, and were fed on native food. 

On the 18th Juno General Neill went out and formally je- 
established our power in the town, and every effort was made 
to despatch a force to Cawnpore, for the purpose of relieving 
General Wheeler. Major Norm says; * 

“ Our advanced column is commanded by Mtyor Renaud, Madras Fa- 
fulieta, a man brave even to rashness. It consists of one liuudred Irre¬ 
gular Cavalry under Captain Vallxer, 2 guns under lieutenant Harward, 
the. Saikb Regimeut of FeroEepore, and part of a moveable column un¬ 
der formation by Brigadier General Havelock, C, B., all full of spirit, 
and eager, to relievo our beleaguered countrymen firm overwhetming 
odds, agaiust which they bear up and straggle too, so manfully. Courage 
brave hearts, aid is at hutd.” 

From the doth .Tune to the i2th July, when we were joined by 
Havelock, day by day tPwe marched alopg, (often wet through, 
and pit^ng our tents in actual ^wamps,) our position be¬ 
came more and more critical, and just before Havelock joined 
ifl), weAvell recollect how anxious Major RenatKhwas to capture 
Futtehpore before that General reached us, it having been re¬ 
ported to UB that it was only defended by a few matchlock- 
' men. This was probably correct of the time, but the Naaa wilh 
his large force was marching down u^n it, and bad we 'adi'anc- 
ed not a soul would have lived to tell the tale; but Providence 
preserved us frchn a fate which at that time W 9 uld have been 
rdinoua to our power in India. Day by.^y as. wo mttrehed. 
along, we bad ample evidence of the certainty with which tHe 
Asiatic' had determined to tear us out of the land, root anu 
brani^'; the untiring midignity which had, not content vrith eahr- 
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<3er «iul '|»nnMh} oiur buttgalows and desecrated dur 

ebiDrdieiB only, w an Adbtiie can desecrate, we liad witnessed, but 
we sQim^W eaqpeefMd'Wltet we 4aw in passing along the road! There 

etidenoe that genius of revolt was to' 
evMyfnixte, that could pocrably remind one of England or 
ita eivilizathm. Tht tcl^|p<ax)ih wires were cut n{^ stremng the 




aiig out^ biiiigalowa bumt^ and the poor iiiK>ffeadl^^e8tone&, 
oven eo useful to tbemaolves but sttll Engliahy were nefi&ccd, and 
in many Stances destroyed Several small skWi^es beadeil 
by Ce]>tam Yallior and his Irregulars marked our pr^'esB, 
i&d men caught vnth arms in their hands were summarily Hang¬ 
ed, a stem neccs^i^ of the time now happily gone by. At last 
the news arriy^ tmt tihe force under (ieneral Havelock was 
hastening to join w, the General having heard of our critical 
position, and in tlie dim grey of the morning of the 12lh July 
1857, we drew up m line by the aide of the road to receive them. 
Wc shall not (need v^e say) soon forget the scene. Up came the 
brave band, the 76th Highlanders, playing on then b<igpi]>es 
the •'Campbells are coming/* while all along our line a cheer 
arose os we welcomed them. On wc mamued bume 17 miles 
m^re and reached Bcllndali, a bhort distance Irom Futtchi>ore, 
at 7 A.. M. Major North’s description of tlie battle of Futtehjwrc 
is so good that we transcribe it here. 


"TBcrs *VTO htilted to Encamp, arms were piled in line, f^round was 
taken up fw each corps, and tlie wtiry, way-worn men, overcome by 
the oppressive heat and brilliant sunshine, lay down in groups, a liltlc 
m the rear, anxiously cApocting the arrival of the tents and baggage, 
which were dose behind. At this time onr Qaarter-Mastor-Qencral, 
Lieutenant Colonel Tytler, was in front, making a lec^nnoissance to¬ 
wards the town of Futtehpore with^ the volunteer cavalry. It ib pro- 
baUe that the enemy deceived himself as to the strengfti of our force/ 
and rimagiued that he 1^ merely the sdttiU band under Major 
naud to contend with f for no sooner did he see the recounoitriug 
l>arty retire, than his first gun opened fire, and sent a round shot 
bowling ^ng tlje upon the heels of our cavalry riding stoutty 
to the line. In a moment the scene wae changed, the i^em1% 
sounds, and the toil-worn men resumed their energy, sprung to their 

B ad arms, fbrmed a line of columns, and advanced skUrmisheis. 

r with hie numerous cavalry fomed an imposing line as he 
insolently upon us confident of an easy victory, p ushing fy. 
guns, and cannonading our front * Immediately our guns, 
kttcry. posted in the middle of the road which formed our 
ed defirace os they opened fire upon the advancing fbe, while 
I Bifies of the 64th (Madras Fusiliers ?) poured & a shower 
&om a copse at the left of the road; at either side Of ^vhich 
y groUhd, mcreasing our difficulty from being,partly under 
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water, ruing trom three to four feet, to retard oar pxogneB. SiMrae had 
our advance opnunenoed before three gooa Were, descried the Ugjht eoih' 

pao; of the 78th Highlaaders. These bad been deserted tiiieil tihe 
•road : on observing which, tbe^ tariiad Impetaously onwarda, 
MaadeV ^tery advanced at a vapid moe formfl witb the meet adnrinir 
ble precision; Sod closely foUowm by the l!i^t company of the 78^ 
M an advance ovOr three or four miles. The Snfield lUfies of the 78th 
bej^ taking long shot at the enemy as they retreated hurriedly through 
the town, which now became visible, its entrance barricaded by narive 
oacts, end ap^hrently aUthe baggage of the mutineers. 

** Thns tlie battle of FuttehpOre was decided by the intrepid advance 
of e«r guns and skirmishers; the reserve coliimns being far in the rear, 
owing to the impediments of the ground. Up to this time the troops 
had matched for 24 nules without a meed to sustain their over-tasked 
energies, yet at 11 o’clock a. u Futtehpore was ours. No /ymiAlriim had 
occurred during the fight, but several died from sunstroke.” 

We halted as may be expected in very high Bpirite, but very 
much exhausted in mind and body from the arduoua work in 
which we had been engaged, having captured 1 2 guns, Bome of 
large calibre, and a la^c quantity of ammunition. • Our post 
happened to be in a tope to the left of the road and in the outskirts 
of ^e town, and as we were resting ourselves, a dark looking 
swarthy man in native clotiies rushed into the tope very muyn 
agitated; this was Lieut. Browne, of, we think, the d6m K. I. 
Wc got him some clothes, and then he told us he had been out 
with a treasure xiarty towards j^agodc when the Bcpuyij,mutioicd; 
of three he was the only survivor, and escaped after an incre¬ 
dible number of hardships into a village, when two natives (who 
are with him) took him into their home, and have protected him 
till now. . Hearing of our march from Allahabad, these two 
men had managed to bring him safely in. 

On the 13th the force rested, and on the 14th again proceeded 
on its way. ’ On the ISth General Havelock disarmed and dis¬ 
mounted the 13th Irregulars, who behavec^^badly at Futtehp6re, 
and who* were evidently unfit for service,* if not really tmtors. 
On the 15th, as we marched along, the enemy were found strong¬ 
ly* postc^ in the village of Aong to the right'of the road; the 
• Madras Fusiliers with their Eufields behaved in the most dar¬ 
ing man^Ler, their commanding ofliccr being however badly 
.wounded. At last wo took the position ana captured 4* field- 
pieces, with a loss </f 22 killed and wounded only. We‘rested 
ibrti short time, and th«i recommenced our journey, and sliortly 
afibrwards were again saluted by round shot, ti^e enemy hav¬ 
ing establislicd themselves behind a battery, comotonding thq 
bridge over the Vandoo Xuddee; our artillery and Enfields soon 
sent tiie* enemy flying and a 24-pr. and a 12-pr. cannonade fell 

into niiTi.bnii(lM as Avft took their batterv. 
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This sigtwd tlie d6»tii*varrant of our piow w<»Bea 

aad la Cwimpwe. Oti tlte Idth the troops agida nifUN^- 

ed> b«l:dng iu the of the cta.y» as it wa« found fhat the 
eseni^ were in etroag fotxse some short distance imd had* 
ereotiM batteries to sweep the road. The desmription of the 
battle of Cawnpore by IS^or Korth, is a very grapbie at^ 
truthful oue» which we can recommend to our readers. This 
hard fought battle, likened to Feroshuhur by those who have 
been in TOth engagements, was a glorious die^y i>f England’s 
j^wess and diaciplme, when 1000 British troops and 300 i^kha 
with scarcely any artillery, defeated the hordes of the rebels in 
their front. Cpurage and discipline were never more required. * 
On, on, we had to advance, unfit from oUr small artillery to si¬ 
lence their well directed fire, and regiment after regiment had 
to pass through it, while as you mapped along you saw kume- 
diat^y before you the efiPect of the round shot and shell upon 
them, and know that at a certain time and with the same results, 
you would be U{Jon a spot that had already proved so fatal 
to many. .The lung distance and the evident results mode it pain¬ 
fully clear .what each tme’s fate would most probably be, but not 
one of that noble band watered as gun after gun was taken, not 
by the effects of our artillery, but by the bayonets of our brave 
troops. But our position on tins memorable day was often cri¬ 
tical ; the area u|x)n which our troops were spread out was so ex- 
tenn,ve, and regiments were consequently often so isolated from 
each other, that had the rebels not lost all order, they might 
have cut ds up almost in detail. That night the victuaious 
column marched on nearly to Cawnpore; our fiste was to lie 
down on the cold ground, in the mid& of the late battle field 
till the morning. 

Next day we arrived at Cawnpore. We quote Mtyor North’s 
description. “ Nothing can be* more cheerless or desedate thah 

* the view presented by the Company’s ground; the most con- 
‘ spicuous and thrillidg objects being the two barrack buildings so 
‘ unhappUy diosen by Sir H. Wheeler, after the muiiny <« all 

* the native troops at ^s station on the 6th June. 

“ There could scarcely have been a more fatally exposea i^osi- • 
‘tion. The rooficss shattered walls arc thickly peroed with 
‘ round shot, and they ore not only exposed on all sides. Taut abso- , 
‘ lutfely commanded by the new barracks, built in echelan along 

* their front, and afifording complete cower to tlieir assaUaats. 

‘ Outside the entrenchments, a mere furrow, are a few rifle 

pits.” In^dur opinion^ the position held was not intended ae a 
/place for defence, and it hf, we think, evident that Sir Hugh 
Jj^ecler had never expected the turn which events to(^, and 
llH^ably took this precaution even against wi^ . We 
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few fao ww one of thoee oiA Inctiasw, who hevln]^ iptfat, » 
lifetime. ehnnig the Aeietikl^ had eo hnididtly tmsthd wOt* 
that he hsated th^ would mutiny if not rdied upon. 

' Aa wQ entered Cawnpore a fSearful craah was heard, and on our 
left a dettae column of smoke arose. This was the blowing up of 
the Cawnpore magazine by the mutineers os they hurried off. 
'Diere was aomething very sad in the look of Cawnpore—^the 
vast city a deserted and blackened heap of ruins. Our hopes of 
seeing even ohe European to welcome us were vain—all, all, had 
perished. 

Here is Major North’s description of the slaughter house. " Tor- 
‘ tured W the fierce durst tor revenge, and penetrated by the 
* sense of their sufferings, strange wild feelings awoke within us. 

‘ Vaunting, eager, maddened, we sped onward to the dreary house 
‘ of martyrdom, where their blood was outpoured Uke water; the 
‘ clotted gore lay ankle deep on the polluted fioor, and also long 
‘ tresses of silken hair, fragments of fmnale wearing apparid, hats, 

‘ bookb ; ebildrcn’s tinjr bemts and toys were scattered about in ter- 
‘ rible confusion. In a bttle book of dmy inuyers, which was picked 
‘ up, was the following affecting inscr^tiou. “ 2?th June, left the 
‘ boatsalso," 7th July, wont as prisoners to Salvador House, Fa- 
‘ tal Dot” ! * * * Kor was this the only sight of horror that •»- 
‘ waited us. More appalling still, there was the deep and narrow 
‘ well within the same enclosure, choked with the mansled re- 
^ mains of tliosc fair and helpless beings.” * 

Yes pensive public of England, these })eople were mur¬ 
dered, with* what barbarity the great Creator atone can tell. 
Of the murder there can be no doubt, yet you, I suspect, 
in a few .months more will disbelieve even this, and doubt¬ 
less an ingenious theory will be propounded to shew that 
they committed suicide, and that Nana ^^ib was unable to pre¬ 
vent it! Kecbllect that these women and children were not mll- 
ed for three weeks aftt^r their husbands and, fathers 1 You do hot 
believe ia mntilatiou because, wonderful to tell, living examples 
are diflSlcuU to be found. Who can, or even knowing will, tell us, 
wkat hn ipened before the death agony, when Entirely in the 
power of a frenzied Mussulman or even Hindoo, mutilation or 
worse was a prelude to death which was the inevitable result, and 

J i-ct in hollow mockery, you ask us for living examples. Do you be- 
ieve the teachings of lustory ? Have you ever read Indian histoiy ? 
Dct you not know that mutilation and torture are principles with 
an^ Asiatic, and that they are only curbed by our rul^ If you want 
an-> example in recent tames, let us point to your notice the firac?' 
tice of Nepaul. Before Jung Bah^oor went to England, nose-*, 
slittii^ -and hand-striking-off were the order of me day for 
bUghjb offcooes* Even, at the beginning of the present eenWy, 
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tlie iolMbilMtH «if ft towm whksh lliiey rathei' obstinately de« 
Astided, had < 00 ^ ad cut ^ aM to pioTent Hbteoa fgt- 
file dudi* toim was called the oify of eut>a(»BCfi^ 
Ktftiiqioor, a name which it bewrcT to this dar. 

Wb soarc^ fimcy that the sepoy was guilty of mutiilatioii aa 
a rule, and koW tlud: in our dominions many a Hin^ and 
Mussulman, esi>ecialiy in Oudh, would diauder at the idea, 
l^itt you will !dnd in the town badmashee, the jailbirds and the 
bntdhers, men who would, if safe from dm conse({uencQSf com¬ 
mit and gloat over any atrocity, and we fear have too o^s, in 
this mutiny, done so. One word for the Indian Press, (with 
which we have no connection, so that our remarks may be 
taken as disinterested.) You say that it was the first to propa¬ 
gate those exaggerated stories, which now make you ftsiu uned 
of your biomL-thirsty language—language which even as¬ 
tonished us here. But take a file of me Times, after the out¬ 
break, land one of an Indian jwiiior, and I think you wilj find that 
(to our frequent astonishment) the stories you complain of were 
first circulated in England, and afterwards reprinted here. 

Do not think that the' ^nscicnccb of your own fiesh and blood 
become less tender here; tne “ still bmall voice” of an uprightEng- 
Ikhman asserts itself as well in India as in England. Come out 
and judge for yourself, dem’t say a word (o expose your ignorance 
for some years, mix with the people, (not of Calcutta {done, for 
then* yoiuiwill make great mistakes) learn their langi^e, have 
some knowledge 5f their religion, their manners, their customs 
and their main-springs of action, and you will find that while yonr 
equal in credulity, they have not got your good honest heart, your 
upright purpose, or your straight-forwardness, and can never be¬ 
come what you, never having seen them, fancy them to be— 
simply black-faced Englishmen. Pardon tiie dij^ssion, for we 
feel that our honor has been in some degree tarnished uiyustly 
by* the reaction of jhe English Press, which sometimes has a 
tendency to enslave men’s minds on many questions. 

As we rested after entering Cawnpore in a bungalow, with 
some officers * 01 ! the volunteer cavalry and others, a ^ittle in¬ 
significant looking man came sneaking up, who was immediately ' 
recognized as the Native Doctor of his escort, by lieutenant 
Brown. This man had solemnly assured him, just before they, 
mutinied, that the sepoys were staunch. His face was blackened,' 
he was facing the tail i^mn a donkey, and we believe Was 
afterwards hgnged. Another, a Souhhadar *uf a native eepps, 
'.was baught drying fo tamper with the Seikhs and hanged. Pass- 
•ing over our trip to Bhitoor in which we took 15 guns without 
firing a shot, we come to the time when preparations werc'made 
j^dnuKpting the river Ganges, and attempting to rescue tV be- 
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tendered garrison of Lucknow, wiA die prospect of m teaatB, 
w^hae acimty food and heavy rain were order of the day^ 
piiolera now again began to assail tu^ while tho want of tesaite, 
and the. continuous rain inerted the diseatte. After crobsln^ 
river, we advanced to Mungarwar some six miles fruin the r^er'a 
bank, and some were foiiumate enough to get native huts; 
some xnaxi^ed to get native vaults in which overcrowding was 
the rule, wmle the ^eikh soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched 
huts for theihselvefl* * 

We staid here a few <lays and inarched with 10 guns ell light 
hold pieces, and 1,500 men, on tho desperate caterprize of relieve 
ihg Lucknow. As wo approached Oouao, some ten or twelve 
miles oif, it w^is evident that we would be opposed. In the main 
tot reel fwo native guns, O-pounders, were placed; those we quick¬ 
ly toilencod, but a most debtructive lire from loupcholed houses was 
poured upon us. It was sad, very sad, to sec our men pulled 
out, so to b])eal\% dead and dying from the entrances of the houses 
they were trying in detail to storm. After a long and obstinate 
rctoistunce the place was ouis, although it cost us 88 men killed and 
wounded. . • 

The enemy however ogain attacked the baggage from a strong 
iH^rai; our C'hunar [icnsionei's and some ISelkhs tried to storm^t, 
but failed. The Seikhs were falling fast, and a poor Chunar man 
was shot thrbngh the heiiri while serving Ills gun, the hero of 
many a hard won light. At last the enemy evacuated ihc^plaeo, 
and the column proceeded, <'apturmg 16 guns immediately bc- 
yoild the town, and on reaching Basariitligungo, after a short and 
tongh struggle, othex’ three guns were taken. A glorious day’s work 
tmiy, but 11 the road is so toughly contested, there must be lit¬ 
tle chance of us rcac^hing Lucknow. Back again gradually to 
the old encamping ground at Mungarwar, which wc reached on 
the Slst again, very much weakened by casualtich and by cho¬ 
lera, wliich was ripe in our cain}> stiU, 

.On life 4th August we again advanced m uic allernoon, at 
scarcely a moment’s notice, just as we stood and encamped in a 
s^h^amp iteomc tohort distiince from Babaruthgiuigc and U) the left 
of the road, we liad now a much larger artillery thau we ever 
had bcf<ve, and the enemy wore rctKirtod to be in great strength 
• at Basarn^gunge. W e marc hed early the next morning, stiff*, 
damp, and uncomfortable, as may be imagined, with cholei’a 
tlunning our ranks, jtod •found th€ rebels in great strength in 
tfie town of BasXrnthgunge, the scene of our foi^per Victory, as 
if to defy us. As wo neared it a bolitary gun wasdopened^upop'* 
us from the gateway, the dense n asses of the enemy surgina 
on either side, and looking as if they, by tlie mere power 
numbers, could have bwuliowed us u]). 

Maxuju, 1859. 
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Aa usual, •whlsm. it e(i«)d Iw doue, tite brave Bavelook made a 
Back moveaient, amSdiaff the town, tbe maiii body of the troops 
making a Icnag dotoor, wwe the ^-pounders pioperiy aupporti^ 
remained upcm the ro^ playing into the town. At it ndso 
«d heavily, but gradually) cleared. On we went with our 9>pounder 
drawn by buliooke and eommanded by Captma Maude, the dense 
masses in our front surging and jabliering in myriads, and treat* 
ingua to a liberal allowance of shot and shell. Artery decided 
this battle ml!ire than before, and the cravens were Scattered in a 
few boura 

We came back through the town and saw a great many wlio 
had been killed by our precise artillery fire, but at the gate 
we saw the chef d* oeuvre. The guu which first opened lire 
was there, and round it were lying mree men who had been serv - 
ing it all woonded in the head, by shot from our 24-pouuders 
served by Lieutenant Crump. Our casualties were less than 
before on tliis eventful day. After halting for a short time we 
returned tn MungurWar the same day-^an awful march, and sad 
and dispirited were we all as we a<jram for the second time, 
turned our £^es from an enemy we had scattered far and near. 
Subsequent events have shown us, that had wc advanced, not 
oee of Ufa would have ii\ ed to toll the tale. Here as elsewhere, 
Havelock proved himself a * true Ocneral.’ 

From tliat time to the 11th August little was done beyond, 
to a'Certain ejetent, making the camp more compact, and we 
latterly wore making preparations for goit^ across to Cawnpore 
again. We sent away everything, servants, &c.,*and juih as 
we stood were marched off* in advance again, with cholera thin* 
ning our ranks and under a black and lowering skv. We halted 
just beyond Oonao, and rested for the night as best we couhl, 
most lying on the bare ground, some fortunate in getting a 
dooly. In the morning we advanced, the small, gaunt, care* 
worn i^emains of our ibree, the men almost dropping out in tens 
from oiiplera, but with courage as high and undaunted‘as of old. 
Tha^tjmmy were discovered in position close to the village of 
Bdpj|fa-ka*Ciidwkie; they immediately opened a batt4Vy upSn 
usKr^he left of the road. We happened lo be lying down in the 
centre of the road, and the shower of shot and shell uaey treated us 
to, was anything but comfortable. Imokily for us the shell al* 
most always went to the right or loft of us, and landing and burst* 
ing in the water, deluged u1& with sptiiy ;‘^at last the Highlanders 
<>ru88ed the svi^amp on the left, and like one man, with body bent 
•dbrwtuHl and .steady tramp, flung them'^elves ujKm the battery Jmd 
.^captured three horse battery guns. The tdght was A beaptiful 
one, and we upon the road comd not witness it unmoved, «nd a 
rty cheer quick us uu electric shock ran through'the fimke of 
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Seikhs oDd Europeans sdike, as ve swar their steady advanoa 
upoA and oaptme of tbe batt ^ . Alas, bow few, how very few*of 
gaUfiUt band remata I rebels aa usual ran belter edci^ 
ter, and we returned to our old quarters at Mungarwar, h«n» 
gry and weary. It rained heavily all that ai^t, and early next 
naonung the dtcleton of Havelock’s foroe reteacad its steps to 
CawQpore. The object for which we fought ou the foregdt^ 
(lay, had bMtt acoomptiidied, and we retired v^nmolested tp 
our boats, and quartered ourselves in the various bungalows 
along the river bank. Cholera was still wasting us away, and 
had reinf»Fecmeut'( not been sent, the force would soon have 
had its “ last man,” On the 16th the miserable remnant of our 
force, sotne 750 Euroiieons and 250 Setkhs, advanced towards 
tlie town of Bhifoor in which the enemy were in great force, 
and threatening Cownpore. As we advanced we came upon 
an outpost of cavalry which ran off, our guns trying to kill a 
few. As we approached Bhitoor it was evident that the enemy 
were in great force before the bridge and town, and as we 
mu'ched along the road, they openeiJ tire upon us, with double 
diotted guns (^pe abd round shot) but on we pushed, tbe 78th 
1 (ighlaiiders having again the honor of entering a battery and 
oa])turing two guns, immediately to the right of the rood la^sa 
large garden filed with the mutinous 42<i N. 1. from Saugor, 
and many of them armed with rifles; their fire was particularly 
heavy. At last they were dislodged and we carricdrfhe Imdge 
and town of Bhitoor, both of which were adapted for a severe 
and*protracted struggle. 

The distance that we had to pursue the enemy, while 
practically destitute of cavalry, was very great, and ^1 ranks 
were very much exhausted. As we advanced the enemy’s ca¬ 
valry, according to custom, attacked our scanty baggage in the 
rear, cutting down our servants right and left and plunder¬ 
ing our stores. We halted at Bhitoor fqr the night, march¬ 
ing for Cawnpore the next morning, and halting during the 
heat of the day in a tope about midway. Cholera was 
8t?ll am4ng ns oven worse than ever, more Vhbn decimating 
our brave little band, and the pibroch of the Highlanders as 
one afteih another was Imd in his grave, sounded nearly all the 
•time that we halted. Our space will, not permit hf our 
Hay ing much of the interval between the action at Bhitoor, 
ai^ our recFOSsing thd Oranges, bul cholera was still diminish¬ 
ing our Kttle band, and races and other amusements were got 
up for thejpnrpo®® diverting the men from such gloomy'assck^ 
ciatiops. *^1116 time after General Ontram arrived with H. M’s#, 
5th and 90th, while we had been strengthened by detacbmGnhlto 
the *otiier regiments in the interim. At last a f jtward 
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memt was suidd; 4te SeSsk tt^ment of FoxoA^re was seut over 
to the other «ae of the river oa the 17th to protect the 
of a road fijr the hahvy guoA but tiw eneiiajr's fire was so heavy, 
that by c^dfsr they retired to their boats. Here reinforced by 
some gu^as undm’ Captam Maude and the 78tit Highlaaders, 
titter kept ground, and tlie road was comideted. Oa. the 
3,01h the force under Havelock and Outram (‘.rossed the river, 
the rebels placing upon us at first, wliile the 78th and Heikhs in 
mdnnkhmg order formed the advance. When the artillery 
Qsme over they quickly rrtired, aud wo encamped by the rher’s 
side for the day to permit of the baggage coming over. We were 
now some 2,600. strung, ami full of hope and spirit. Major North, 
we are glad to see, notices the generous wav in which me chi>al- 
roua Outiam, k> boloved by all from the officer to the private in 
the Besidency and the Alumbagli, waived his higher rank to 
permit of Ilavektt'k accoimffislung the object of his heart—^the 
rescue of the garrison of Lucknow. The jn^edominaat feeling 
now was one of enthusiastic admiration of the magnanimity dis¬ 
played by tSii' .Tames Ointram in relinquishing his own just claim 
to command the force, in favour of General Havelock. Such 
self-abncgution is os admimble as it is rare, aud could emanate 
y from a mind superior to every aud all jietty leollngs of ri- 
rV. No action of his life betokens more greatness, foan this 


Old 

val 


.ry ... . . 

chivalrous act of self-forgetfulness, which, practically illustrates 
the diristian principle of doing uuto others jis you would be done 
by. There will be no brightt r page in the “ History of the 
Great Indian licbelliun of 1057,” than tliatwUioli will record this 
noble recognition of Geneml Havelock’s oxertiims, this just ap¬ 
preciation of his merits. There is aomethiug absolutely grand in 
the very simplicity which inai'ks the foUc 
James Outram: 


Lowing <jrder of Sir 


It would be unfair of me to assume the command after all the efforts 
made by General Havelcvk to roach Lucknow, for whom th^ honor of 
relieving its beleaguered garrison is reserved ” 

On the 2Lt w0 again advanced and found no oppositiontmtil vfe 
arrived at Mungarwar, our old encamping ground. Here it watt evi- ' 
dent the enemy wore prei»aring in great force to meet qp, and as 
usual they opened their gun-j upon us. The day was wet, the . 
rain pourw down in forrentb, so the fire of the matchloolmon 
was more feeble than usual.* A villii^e to the left was stornffid 
by H. M’s 90th, and the rebels in front were dispersed and thfir 
, .guns taken, hut a ne.w feature was exhibited in the charge of the 
yoluntecr Cavalrj, who, now numbering about 120* and ftdl of 
sndnil^haTged upon the retr^ting masses, led by their J^ve 
vimiBaat, Major Barrow, and acoompanied % S|r Jaittea 
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Otitnm, who, <!'iidgel in b»ndl, kswckipd down the flying 
imntuiag them Bearly to Bastmithgunge. 'fho cavalry dx! 
.great eKecutioQ, and cajrtured two gUtta with their ^loirt 
C/om<nander, Major Barrow at their On we went, void, 

weV and ehiveriag and halted at Badarolhgunge, eotne being 
^ortanate enough to got into native hut» for the night. On 
the next day we marched forward in hea^y rain ana r^hed 
the village « Bunnec, where we fired a royal salute to infonn 
the beleaguered garrison that relief Avaa at hand. On the 23r(1 
we again advanced, the rain ) touring down still u|)on us, hot 
gradually as tlie day wore, it cleared up. As we'aroroach- 
ed the Alumbaugh (a large garden with high ’trails and a house 
in the omtre in the outskirts of Lucknow, and on the i%ht of 
the road as we approached) it became evident that the imrany 
were in position to receive n't. The first shot of the enemy 
knocked over three oflieors of the 90th, all of whom subsequently 
died; our artillery, followed up hv the rajtid advance of the 
infantry with their Enfields, soon decided the day, and the enemy 
left us the masters of the field. Our baggage and stores were 
not yet proj>erljr up, so ‘'short commons” was the order of 
the day, while it rained heavily most part of the night. On 
the 24m, prejiaratious were made for the forced entry into Luek- 
now; the enemy’s guns were firing into our c.amp all day, to which 
we liberally replied. An order was issued that wc wci o to inarch 
upon Lucknow next moruiiig, leaving almost ev«*ry fcfllower 
behind us and nearly all the Inggage. All night wc hoard the 
boOnung of the Resiacucy and enemy’s guns. Oh! how fervent¬ 
ly we wished tliat the Providence which had hitherto watched 
over the garrison might on this night protect them, and grant 
us the felicity of seeing tho rescue of our brave countrymen and 
.women on the morrow. 

At last the rooming of the 25th September 1857, ever ^ be 
remembered by the few now surviving of the force as an epoch 
in their fives, arrived, and hopeful and strong in heart, we advanc¬ 
ed on our glorious mission. Two hundred and. fifty of our small 
bhad vAsre left behind, so tliat about two thofisand four hun¬ 
dred of all ranks advanced on that eventful morning; alas, 
many, jvery many, of their number had their eyes closed in 
• death, ere the accomplishment of their hearts’ desire—^thfe rescue 
of the garrison. At first their artillery fire was hcavyj knock- 
over some of ouif arlillerymen, then as we advanced upon 
me road, a heavy musketry fire opened ujion nsirom the cover 
of the walls on either side: as we approached the canal bridge 
the |^se,>litaB most terrific from some guns, which were gallanujs 
;taken and imiked. Our first division advanced dong the C«^n- 
pore rtwd, 4mt the fire from mnsketry was so heavy, aa^the 
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road so d^ply «jat iRitibi tr^aehea, that tha vere ordapwd 
to retrace I&^'j|t9|au' The Generals had Jmely detetsliiied to 
iddrt the canal the Churhaghi and thiM ga4r to the Befit- 

deoo^ bjr A eaiier bnt laore c^uitous routes Uad vie adenneed 
along the Cawnpore rood not a seat would have been aUve to 
tKsU the tale. On we went undrar a mutty heavy Iwt alxAost 
hannlefis tire from the Churbagh, the enemy deserting fiome 
gmifi. on a height and flying before iia. On, on We rareased until 
we ^ reached the ^ king’s stables when, we quote Major North’s 
spirited de8ori})tion. “ A large massive gate near die kinj^s 
‘ eiables tlelay^ our .further advance by the barrier it offered, 

* and such was its strength, that for a tima it resisted the efforts 
‘ of Captain Olpherts who was foremost with the men of his 
‘ battery to blow it open. At length it yielded to his endeo- 

* vonrs, and the insurgents, who were concealed witlun it, were 
’ despatched. This act being notified to Sir James Outram the 
‘ column pushed on, regaining what appeared to bo the principal 
‘road to the palaces; but we were again enposed to a dea&y 
‘ fire, which/*hecked our advance, whilst our heavy guns sternly 
‘ replied. Here tlie cannonade was in the highest degree ani- 
‘ mating, and the excitement absorbing and svqireme, while every 
‘building, loopholcd, swarmed with annod men and literally 
‘ bristled with muskets and matcldocks. (hi all udes we were 
‘ exposed to their incessant fire; the missiion of death rained thick 
‘ ana ihst among us. Shelter was unattainable, destruction im- 
‘ minent. Still we bore onward, but wi^out the certainty of 
‘ that brave garrison, for whose existence we had dar^somuhh, 
‘being yet alive; for amidst all our dangers, hope grew,strong 
‘ and cheered us. Nerving our hearts agomst the tide of opposi- 
‘ lion we advanced steadify, until we reached a Lu^ court-yard, 

‘ And now it was proved that, notwithstanding me surprise of. 
‘ the, insurgents at the unexjpected route we h^ pursued, they 

* were nevertlieless jirapared tor us. Their artillery bore upon 
‘ us along the line of road by the river Goomtee, tifl we at 
‘ length diverged through a plantation hy crossing a low bridge.” 

The fire wa^ here exceedingly heavy; from the 32dfi Mew 
House and all the adjoining places a heavy musketry fire pour- 
cd upon us, while the shower (literally a shower) of shot and 
shell fibm all directiqns was of the most terrific description. 
How w* escaped we know not; men,^horses, and buUooks we^e 
falling at every step. At last we reached flie courts of the Motep 
Mehal which effaced us a partial shelter, but liere again they' 
'tturn^ their ^ns upon us from our rear; and the loeseswere 
getting heavy again. At length after a short pause, v>p-raoeiv- 
w t he orders to rush on, the brave 78th Highlanders and the 
BHwi r^g^ent of Ferozepore advancing first. On the brave 
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force rushed through laarrow shracts c€ louphofed houses wtlh 
the iroo haH^ deeQO»£stf vi^ us and {Hehing off men in nuiU'* 
beru Zt was sn *«MltiiirrnSn-^God xtunt we nev^ 
hritneos sui^ snoth^! At last the fttestdeac^ was reached aha 
oavedi and the object of our hearts acoemplished. 

eiMied this aeadjg^ otmggio vfhioh oost us 31 officers and 
340 men killed and wcmndiou out of our small ffirce, and tb 
onr astomi^^^^ morning we found that our dangers had 
only begun; not ended; for the dre of shot and shell was esoeedo 
ingly heavy* as w^ as of musketry, while in the entrenchment 
the oonfusiua was extreme. Men, horses, (||itle, guns, and doolies, 
dlied up the way; while the 98th Light Inffiiftry and the hea> 
vy guns wms stiu outside. 

The scenes in the entrenchment on that morning were of 
the most varied description. Here you might see in groups 
the men of yesterday’s struggle, that romaiiied, tired, dirty, 
and blood stained by their comrades’ wounds, there lying 
in a dooly, stark and stiff, yet with such a placid look on 
his face, lay all that remained'of the gallant Genl. Neill. 
Further on, and looking with intense anxiety to* the Baillie 
Guard Gate, might bo seen the spare form of Genl. Havelock, 
for his son was still outside among the wounded. Here at the 
Residency Sni^eon’s house, you might see Sir *1. Outrara cogi¬ 
tating deeply on the pei-plexiug state of affairs, and ha\ ing a hea¬ 
vier fire round his house than that of any .of the offers,*a fact 
which, in conjunction, with many others oftemards, fully con¬ 
vinced us that the enemy’s spies existed within the entrenchment 
in no ^all number. The guns being still delayed, and rein¬ 
forcements being urgently required, a jiarty was ordered out in 
support at 12 P, M. W’e unfortunately formed one of that jiarty, 
and had, after a scanty breakfast and a good deal of work, felt so 
tired that we thought a rest advisable, when the order qsme 
and off we had to trudge. As wc went out of the Baillie Guard a 
rather hMiy fire assailed us, but as we skirted the river’s bank 
for some distance, not a soul was to be seen., As wo gradual¬ 
ly emei%od from the co\ er of the palace of the Torad Buksh, we 
had to cross a nullah up to the waist under a very heavy fire, 
some being killed and wounded before we entered a house just 
’ on the other side, and called by the name of Martin’s liouse; 
Ivjo ixxir Seikhs hafl their legs just bowled off as we were 
egtezing the house. Thelhouse was pret^ well filled at last, but 
was a scene frequently of no little conmsion, and the fparfu^ 
ailemoon and night we spent in that house will not be soon efk* 
fuaedUkoiii our recollection. 

All that afitornoon and night, the shot and musketry were 9y- 
ing wbciint like hail, while from a 32-poundcr on the otiUK suib of 
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epuncex|L ot wood jrare and tnere, mghtiuuy wonndiBg our bxuvo 
tmt for time hdlpl^ men. After a long and anxious sta*^ witlt" 
Out food in tliis house we managed to escape before day Hgbt in 
the morning, not a word being spoken even by the Seikhs> dvery 
one knowing bow necessary to ms safety wae the most profound 
eiieuoe. At ^t we effected a junction with the 90th imd the heavy 
guns, and the united force entered the Chuttur Muntil and 
Toraid Buksh, the old palace of tiie king of Oudo, with little op- 
pwition and small ]o|p. An episode occurred as we neared Ibo 
Torad Buksh. Some of our force had been surprised and had to 
rush to a house near at haml, a number of wounded were with 


them in doolies; those who could escape ran into the house, c>uo 
was rescued, and the rest, pitiful to relate, were slaughtered by 
the sepoys. Those who survived were tlie gallant, the ohival- 
roos, C^tain B<*ccher of the 4(Hh B. N. 1., Lieutenant Arnold, 
Madras Fusiliers, and Doctor Home, 90th L. I., Privates llolle- 
well, Byan and another. Ca))tsun Beecher and Lieutenant Arnold 
died. The survivors have received whal all uicritod had they sur¬ 
vived, the Victoria Ciws, for their glorious defence. We carmot 
do** more now than vjery briefly glance at the events, wliich oc¬ 
curred up to the time of our being relieved by Sir Colin Cauij)- 
bcll, and our readers must be pretty well aware from the various 
books'on the subject, and h former article in this what the 

inner life of tlie garrison wao both before and subsequent to the 
rescue by Haveloc k. ‘ * 

From the date of our forced entry to the final relief of Luck¬ 
now, several sorties were made, and the position of our' force ex¬ 
tended all round the Torad Bukdi, still kee})ing oi>en our com¬ 
munication witlv the Residency. The enemy’s operations were 
theijefore princijmlly directed to us, and at first they managed tiv 
mine us very successfiilly, but wc executed such a large number 
of defensive mines, (under circumstances of great iUflScully) that 
we could at last tjliuost defy them. ()n one occasion the 6th Oc¬ 
tober, a day ever memorable to those who, like us, were 8#rroun&- 
ed and cut off, the rebels blew uj) one of our pickets and rushed 
in, surrounding and cutting off at least one post, that ocenpied by 
Brasyer’s Seikhs, and for the whole of our ^jart of the siege so' 
nobly defended by them. On tlicy came,* a dense mass, jabber¬ 
ing and shouting, the trained matcldockmen, with the wild tulvirgr 
.and shield—warriors mad witii excitement, without order and bent 
* upon our destruction. At last after some desperate fighting, aTnd 
•no little anxiety, the “ braves” departcil utterly disooiLStcd, and 
ns,we wont through the various places just vacated by tliem, we 
saw tlifijnarks of their presence, in such quantities of dead bodira as 
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in sudi small space we had never seen before. Here was a heap in 
the ga^u before the pfidnted house, tlie i)oei of the Madras Fufti’-' 
Hers, tEerc auotlier by the 90th at another place, and the 
lK)intin^ cxultingly to it, and not very comiMimentary to the 
ratheri? or even present relatives of tilw* deceased, os they passed 

them by; all day the mehters were dig{dng graves for them. Those 
men are dsid to have been new aaTivaus to the amount of several 
thouhande, and are also said to bo Maun SingVbmem The tactics 
of the enemy are quite different from ours, they always send their 
raw hands to the front ^Phiib unexpected defeat rather damped 
their attacking ardour, and although we still loot a good many men, 
it was now principally from firing from loopholeg that we suffer¬ 
ed- The fialft eve md undergone, together with the hard work 
and little food during our re&idenoeinthc Kaillie (Jiiard, have left 
their impress on us as well as most of HaveloekV old force, and ii% 
rather annoying to find an opinion fi])readmg abroad that wc endur¬ 
ed little if any hardships, because the confjni^sariat had htuiiesup- 
.plies when the Commauder-iu-CliIef came in, and some people 
actually had a little wine. Wo can safely say wejonly twice 
tasted wine in the eutrencluiicnt; (obac‘co was exceedingly scarce, 
a little tile tga could be had fi>r Rs. 16 a seer, and some vilcmnd 
and bUgar occasionally at the rame small figure. Fur the most 
part of our residiuu'O our diet was the following ; 

Dailu rations for 

FlcMi meat, (bones included), ... ^12 o?. 

Wheat,**(houictliing like sawdust and fiour), 14 oz. 
iEfice, 1.. * ••• ■■■ 1 j oz. 

^alt, ... ... ... ^ oz. 

No gUt*e,or anything* m your chupatties wore not very mcc,aud 
indeed C/aubcd diarrhoea almost invaiiably. Your beef was execra¬ 
ble, ugly! buclistufl*!—to swallow it wa& a necessity. We will 
not hci'e enter upon the daily life ol'the entnmcliment, the Mad 
(Mmsequenoos of the simplest wound, or the dcMj>oudeiicy olf the 
Surgeons as almost every one of their Slmpulations did badly. 
These and other features of tlie biege are familiar enough to all 
Tww-a-<^yfl, but wc hurry ou to the time whenrthe Oommander- 
in-Chiei relieved us, and w(rleft in the dead of night the Resi¬ 
dency, which had bclield so many a btirring scene, and proved fatal 
to so mtmy a gallant heart. 

We marched on quietly anti nuiseles'^ly until we reached tlie 
Diljkoosha, and encanq>ed«for the night; lightly clad as wo were, 
w^ felt as if the cold would have killed us; at last the sturdy and 
bnaye 5th Fusilierb lighted a fire to which we quicHy repaired and, 
warmed Qurselves. The next day we bem'd that our brave old 
GenefSfi'’ivas verpr ill, and on the 24th November be died. Peace tef 

his manes; died seeing liis work accomplished, tlm object o£his 
MIrcb, n$9. 
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heart’s desire fulfilled) but we had notieed for some time the brave « 
cdd man was^bag wmy, yet always at his duty to^the last, IW 
then a^pffopm^y inarM the termination of Havektcdc’s Indian 
Cammigtu The foroe with some additions to its strength d^ended' 
the Alnmbangh) and became equally celebrated asOutrsms force. 
At a fhtnt*e period we may fedlow its career up to the final tahing 
of LnoknoW) when its disfinctive character becomes for cv«* lost, 
by the breaMng np of its parts and the departure of its bra've 
ln^er. * 

We can only say for Mi^r North’s book, after the extracts we 
have given from it—read it, and we are assured it will amply re¬ 
pay an attentive perusal Although a little too historical in its 
style for a personal journal, it is one of the Aost truthful and 

^England is now everywhere triumphant, and the small determin¬ 
ed bands, at Lucknow, Delhi, and of the force under Havelock, are 
among the things that Were. As time rolls on, Havoiook’s force wifl 
take its stand in the im|)eriBhablc pages of liistoiy, and it will be 
acknowledged to baie been, in the lancuage of its illustrious Ge¬ 
neral the-stay and jm^p of India in the days of Jier severest 
trial” The deeds of that force, conjointly with th® Delhi force and 
tbf Lucknow garrison, will long live in the household memories 
of our native knd, and it will be acknowledged with pride that 
these illustrious bands sdved India, under such trials and with 
such hravejy, that England can now once again, aft^r a short in¬ 
terval, point to her eon'i and sa^ —“ Witli such men as these 1 
need fear no enemy.” 
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Ast. C&mt: ^ng**Th» Tme$’” J^oe^ialChrretpoitdenc^ 

from China m the Yewt$ 1857<^8, ItApnnted hy permistion, 
WUk, corrections and addition by the Authory Geobob Wik- 
OROVB COOKB, AufHOB O# " ThB HiSTOET OB' PaBTY/* 
BTC. London: G. Boutledgo and Co., Farringdon Streets 
New York: 18, Beekman Street. 1858. 

2. .The Chinese and their RebeUious viewed in emtneetim with 
their National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation and Administra-’ 
tion ; to which is added an Essay on Cmihzation and its present 
fitate in the East and PPest By Thomas TayIiOE Mb a DOWS, 
Chinese lntorf»reter in H. M-’a CiTil Service. London: 
Smitli Elder and Co. 1856. 

3. A General Descrption of China, with the Iltitory of Foreign 
Intercourse down to 1857. By Sir John F. Dvvih, Babt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vul'i. London : John 
Murray and Co. 1858. 

Undetbbbbd by the fate wliich awaited us the last time we 
did so, and which may be waiting ns now, we again raise our 
hhout of joy, and rashly, because wo have got a Ireaty, declare 
China 0 })ene<L Hurrah boys, let us sec who is firet, is the ojy, 
and every steamer takes new crowds of adventurers to C^a. 
We are not commercial men, we do not talk glumly of promUkle 
failures, and cautiously calculate how much we might lose by 
them did we give the jjarties credit; on the contrmy wo have 
no hitercst in the matter, and having nothing to do, rather join in 
shouting witlithc crowd, as we should be unnoticed did we hold 
onr tongue, and it is far too great trouble to contradict a mob. 

But while joining with them for ease and quietness, we are 
not so mad a^ they, and wish to know something of what is 
opened to us before wo take the fatal jump, and plunge into 
China. Our taldc is covered with books ;,^we ha\ e only to read 
to our hearts’ content, or rather, sad to say, to our souls’ disgust. 
Freu<‘li Misbiouary on French Missionary Annals of the Faith 
testing Aurs hardly; l^iettres curieuses,—curiofiBUndeed but not 
edifying; we throw them aside, loudly declaring we don’t believe a 
w ord of them, and tuj n to more modern writers. We know, at least 
• it has been dinned into us, tliat China has never changed; we 
find to our horror that it is true, at least each successive writer’s 
work strangely resembles* tliat of l!he one before him. Oh for 
something new 1 We tirm, as we intend to be travelliipg, to M. Hue, 
anW are deeply interested, but alas * three-fourths we ha\ fl rea^. 
before,.,aud the other fourth we can’t believe, and so with Mr.^ 
Fortuiro, he may be correct in his botany, but with due defer¬ 
ence— Wo doubt the rest. 
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Just as we ^ giving up iu disgust, for Williams is but a 
heavy cam]^tibu» we get Meadows, and a few^bots nua^sd cdas 
with too much on other subjects, and to make us happy once^ 
more, Wingrove Cooke; from which two books, aided by auocca-* 
sional reference to graceful Davis, we have constructed our idea 
of what we are going to, and what therefore we shall see. ' 

First, why we know not, whether because we believe it the 
mainspring of a nation^s life, whether bc^cauf^e we wi^^h to see 
what obstacles it presents to oxir fir&t object—the spread of our 
own, we turn to their religion, and seek tofindoutwhataCluna- 
man believes; for though Cooke calls their faith but a cynical 
hidf belief, wo* feel sure they must boheve something, and 
Cooke himself aids us out of the difficulty, Taoll” is the clue to 
our enquiry, this Taoli wliieh the high laanclarin explains as per* 
vading every thing, which, expressed in writing, every man rove* 
renoes^ as the standard by wliich he judges everything, this Taoli 
is their faith, and let all the Missionaries and sinologues and 
travellers in China declare the contrary, we will maintain it. 

Mr. CoOkc tells ds how priests a« well as people je-^t about 
their idols; Mr .Meadow s, the ro8j[XH5t priests are held in in China; 
and though he at the Jsainc time tells ut* of well endowed temples 
and monasteries, though wc read of sarrifii'es being offered in 
of famine or distress, yet a Utile thought must make all 
that these monasteries ore but <he result of tliat innate 
conBchmbticss of how Muall and insignificant we are, and that 
longing for distinction which makes us all desire to leave tome 
monument behind us; and that, though occasionally aiittlc cynical 
half belief may be felt, the kcei)ing up of religious ceromiiiueH 
in them is but the rchultof love of pidgeon,” love of doing some¬ 
thing, and the feeling of all professing false religious, that, if rc* 
gulnr oercinonies are not kept up, religion must go to jneceb. 

“\VorGJwl, and we believe, that the constant answer of a China¬ 
man wbeii asked aboi^t liis religion is a laugh, and an‘‘ O, we leave 
that to old women; fooli'^h peojde must liave something*to amuse 
their weak minds and kecj) tliem quiet, and the wise luu^t oc- 
cft'^Ionally aifeVt lo have a firm belief in these thingA to ke'ep 
up the mlatuatkm.” A eoinmou Chinaman thinks it an insult 
to be thought to believe in bis religion, and we eonreious- 
ly, p(?rhaps radily and wrongly, do not believe he does. Jiut 
it will be said,—does not a Chinaman believe in T^ten that 
we liear so much about, and the S/lev dnd Kuci. From wWt 
wo liave read, we do not believe he docs. ‘ lie does not go 
'ao fa/* as with Budhiat and Taoist idols, he does not disbelifcve 
riAicm. T’ien or Sliangli, he will tell you if an educate<LChinese, 
Head of the Shen, the Emi>eror among them as liuangti 
IpliaoxKg men; the Kuci are unibrtuuates who after death 
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Bufilcieotly piure to be raised to tbe rank cd SbOn; but though he 
would be horriiflod by a denial of them> belief in them iaVtdves 
,i(K> many contradictions for his acute mind, and sn he contents 
hhnself jwith ignoring the (jneetion altogether. 

But he has the firmest the nwMt entire belief in Taoli, that 
myeterioue thing which can only be comiprehended, not explain¬ 
ed. They reverenoo, they worship Cbnfucius as its declarer so far 
as our (wndnet is concerned, they veneiate his books from study 
of which they may arrive at a knowledge of it; if they do not 
act u)) to it, it IS, as they say, that they fail to imderstaiid it. TnoU 
is tljc ‘AVhat is right’. Whether that a man should stand 
upright or that he should walk righteously, whether tlmt heaven 
is above us or that we should reverence it. Our duty, nature, 
wligion, cAcrytliing is included in it, ami it is by fixing th«r eyes 
on Taoli, that China has gone so many years without falling. 

Having then satisfied ourself as to what is a Chinaman’s faith, 
what his superstition, we come to the question how wc are to get rid 
of the latter, how the former harmonizes or is antagonistic to our 
own. Mr. Meadows tells us that no one in the world is so easily 
worked upon hy ridieuh* as a Chinaman. What is so Casy to ridi¬ 
cule as what is false ? If missionaries, instead of arguing the matter 
gravely, caricattire<i their Budhism and Taoism, they would warn 
l)e laughed out of China. A Chinaman does not mind langhiw at 
himself, he likes laughing at others, but, witness Mr, Cooke’s 
tupiinting friend, he cannot stand being'laughed at hiinsetf, nor 
in doing so need we fear offending religious feelings. Men who 
hidfi their dollars in their idols’ stomachs cannot liav e any very 
deep resj)ect for them. And having thus (nor, it is to be hoj)e(l, 
will it be’thought that this is flippantly written 1 having thus got 
rid of their superstition, their religion we shall find not a hin¬ 
drance, hut like Judaism, a prcjiaration for Christianity, making 
men ready to become Christians. 

If wereatl the teachings of Confucius,—,tfind that is all wc need 
acknowledge, these alone being looked on by the C’hine^c iu the 
light of revelations,—not only shall wc find as^we are told, that 
tney m^lit nearly if not all be translated in texts of kSci-iirture, 
that the sage left doctrine an open cjuestioii, that he did not, as 
iMvis toils us, define the natnre of T'ien, an<l that he s^wke not in 
• the words of the Suuyaof Siren, but that pussagcs are to bfe found 
in his workk' acknowledging his ignorance of his (.-Jod, and hinting 
a^* the advent of one vWio should come and explain tlicse matters 
more clearly. . 

*Weknow that it was a passage in his works which caused am-' 
bassadors to be sent to the West, to seek out a new master. The. 
taak'ef missionaries seems an easy one—to drew broadly how 
Cbristwaity is the 2 >erfeetion of CcHafucianism, die fulfilmei^ of 
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Tacdi oi the Law. We may be \rrong, we may have ocmedvedi 
oa lo^rfect evidence too hi^ a view of CcAfueiaiEueuiy.wte may 
have wOU^t too nobly of the hold the doctriuotj of his auceedBcra 
have OQ Chinese minde^ but as this mode of working sbevui never 
to have been tried^ and knowing, as we do, llmt centering Christ 
as the perfection of our own religion (as apait from saj[>er8ti* 
tiim) led to the conversion of educated .Hindoos, we do not 
thinic China Missions such a hopclcsb iield as tiic Bishop of Victo^ 
ria, in his late letter to tlie Arenbibhop of Cantcrbmys appears to 
be wilKng to believe. Kot only fnihtiug iu the Hivinepromise, but 
looking at human probabilltieb, we i>co no reason wto> with per¬ 
haps better dirdetra effort.^ they should not be ^uoo^^yi. 

Ifaving thus mastered the first object of our we come 

to the nearly equally important question—^thc cUaracter of the 
people; and Here both Meadows and (3ooke give Ub much infov- 
matiou. We had always thoxight the Chiucbe a dull impassible 
people, utterly devoid orcurj'>dity. Hue had indeed told us the 
•contraiy, but we could not believe him. The t»ceuo at iho Chinese 
dinner at‘ Ning])o, the loud ‘ siiya’ of* the roof-full of «i>cctators 
proves the contrary; the c n>w ds w ith which Mr. (Jooke was always 
followed, confirm it, aiul most uuifieabuntly. We liad hoped we 
should be able to jog along quietly tlmough the country; we find 
tliAit if we dress as a Chinaman, the dogs will find us out in a 
moment, if in outlandish uttirc we may, like the old French gea- 
tlemdu, bfc mistaken lor the de\d. We are sorry to find that 
curiosity, however much they may deny it, is one trait iu their 
character. 

Going on ^ little farther, wo find that although they have none 
of that caste feeling which in India jn-events a man risiiig above 
the stale in which he wab bom, they lia>e a great idea of never 
tloing anything unbecoming the station they may liave obtained, 
that a boy would not be seen carrying copper cash to save his 
life, that it is needless to ask any of your servants |>ersonally to 
do any tiling for you. You approve of the first, modifa*ed as it is 
by age and learning, constituting the first caste, and although it 
is perhajis inconvenient to have to kec]) a double set offeervaifra, 
one to work, the other to be ornamental, you would get reconcil¬ 
ed to it before long. 

Next comes a puzzle. Wo have always heard the Chinese spok¬ 
en of as treacherous and cruel. Meadows tells us, and Cookecon- 
fimis him in saying, that they are always Si a broad grin. Honesty 
. and laughing,vwe thought, always went together, as grinning and 
good nature.* We can only account for the apparent anomaly^by 
•Supposing the victims of their cruelty w$re gloomy, and^hat the 
eWnese resented their unnatural behavior. All agree thai^grin 
y^^ through China; as that is all IWfcTe to do 
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'with, w« are satisfied, and ieave question for some ittore ex- 
perieno^d analyst ||» solve. 

They ere not ungrateful if you render uiem a real semOe. ^iie 
eondu<^ of the Hong merchant in buying a ship for tbe ydoiijg 
oftioer wW belauded him, shews that ib«y will return it iTjat 
boys wUl tob their masters after ten Or twenty years’ service, is 
probable. People in India can understand bow long acqu^tance 
not necessarily lead to mutmd affection. Treat your servants 
well, and th^y stick to you, not well in the conventional sense 
of t^ term, but well in its right meaning; t^e an interest in 
them, and they will take one in you. Confoqius says—* loving 
others they will love you,’ and whemer eleotro-biolo^ and maene- 
tio currents be true or fal>e, it is so. With their filim piety, aM ab- 
borhing trait in their character as it is, we have nothing to do* we 
are not going to take a Chinese wife, and we shall have no need 
therefore to instruct our children in the duty and re8])ect they 
owe their parents. As traA eUers we have only two more qualities 
to seek in them—aptitude for business and courage. 

The first all ^wn they have, though Hong-kong e^Lperience 
shews that the gambling tpirit with which they are'one and all 
possessed, is apt to lead them into raish speculation, and their 
money-making longings Ore at timeb apt to make them cheats; 
still they are honest In above-board dealings, and you only re¬ 
quire to keep your eyes wute open to got on uilh them very well. 

Por their courage; after the battle of Fatshan, in wliwh We lost 
more men tkap before the walls of Acre, Cooke writes, our opi¬ 
nion of the iiinid Chinese ib quite changed; and afterwards he tells 
us of Chinamen going on quietly with their woi^, while tiie 
sheitB were whizzing o\cr their heads. We read of men biinging 
boats full of powder under the bow s of men of war, and blowing 
themselves up in the vain attempt to destroy their enemies; wc 
hear of the gallant Uoii^s ot the Cooke Brigade. We are v.cry 
much inclined to believe that bad teaching and bad leadership 
are, the swrets of Chinese cowardice. Men with such in utter 
indifference to death, who will when fighting to gain bometliing 
fight hO#desperately as Chinese pirates do, cahrtot be cowards. 
Taught from their infancy that the good soldier runs away with 
every th^g to lose and nothing to gain by fighting, and that 
.there is no disgrace to fear in flying, we cannot wonder at their 

doing so. 

Having thus disposed df their religion and character, which 
lakt, (as Mr. Cooke says it is impoBsibTe) we have pot attempted ^ 
to comprehend as a whole, we have now the customs to undeis’* 
stand, and to inquire what we shall after all gain by going there. • 
The language, we must* reserve for a future Article. It is too 
serious a matter to be treated now* 
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For cilmate, there »«em» to be every variety, bat a^Jesy yoa 
keep ronsiant^y ott the move you caimot Beci|re m goc^ and 
even then, unlefes well protided with ice and eunni^inwcom^ 

i msition o( eurlotie drinks, you cannot always make lile endurable.' 
[n summer yon must be j»reparecl for oruptiona of* boils; prickly- 
will seize you if you luxuriate beyond measure ia otid 
water; in summer, if at llon^-Koug, you can only lie and pant; 
in the KorUi in winter you may experience all tiie rigors 
af an English December. From October to May Hong-Koug is 
aaid to be a delightful place to live in, but there is no |^oe, not 
even Macao, (if you have an objection to being slowly melted 
away) whither* you cau liy for the rest of the year. 

So much for the climate. For the country, as elsewhere, it dif¬ 
fers? Those who hiive seen both say the ri\cr Min is equal to the 
Khine. Nothing could be grander than tlie mighty Yang-tzo- 
Kiang, but your first impressions are not favourable. llong-Kong 
wluch you come to first, Cooke describes as j, rock seemingly 
covered with dusty mouldy moss. The old embassies contain 
accounts of tlic dr mry monotonous bleakness, of the shores of 
C’htna; you must cross those granite hills 1o get at the country. 

Then when jon 'Pc tbe terraced fields down the hillside, the 
quaint joss houses surronuded by little toj)e8 of trees out of 
which their roofs ])cer curiously; the mountain streams the w* 
casional waterfall, the hinokc of the ■\illago just a])pearing in a 
corner, y<>u might sit down to paint a lantlwape, the beauty ol‘ 
which would not jKilo bcfoic those of onr own land. Butcicn 
then the thought ri'^es within us that there is another slow 
ol' tills peaeeiiil scene, that some horrible water-ox maj sec us 
and gi\e us oliase along tiio narrow walks, which’scjiSlratt* 
the paddy fields from eacli other, that perhaps desperately firing 
our gun at him we may wing some wreb'lied Fohi, andbe set up¬ 
on and carried back on a pole tied hands and feet with untender 
though supple thong^. 

It must be confessed that China is not a plea8ai}t plocc.for 
a mere traveller, the only thing we can go there to do is to 
trade, and to *do tliis succosstully we. must deal ia opimu. 
Oh unliappy Opimn, when wo sec clippers named after the 
faithless gazelle and light zephyr einjiloycd in youi; carriage, 
when* we sec you brought to China by ships named after deceit-r 
fill woman, how can' we help feeling a repugnance to you. It is 
true that Mr. Cooke proves that ^u do not ruin the Chiifbse, 
that Mr. Meadows shews opium to be as harmless a caigo as su^; 
•''it is’true, some think, you have done inestimable benefit to China, 
but until opium clippers are caUod by oilier nmnes we can have 
to do with you. Such must be* the soliloquy oNhe res- 
mercliant, who has read on tiie subject. It is a pity seme- 
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thing is aot done in the matter, it ia uaeleaa to say whaf a in a name, 
tail ojmfm oUpt^raiRre called &e washerwoman’s daughteir or the 
dairyman’s cnl^t; till then no man with anj regard for his 
'racterc|tn deal m opium. For the other trade it seems very doubt¬ 
ful, whether the opening of China' will gr^tly affect the import 
of woollens and cottons. Cooke’s experience went to prove 
the inland custom-houses a myth; it is certain that they were no 
hindrance to the introduction of opium, it seems difScult to un¬ 
derstand why they should'be so to that of other artidee of trade. 

The opening of new ports is an advantage, thov^h two of 
those opened by the old treaty are almost unfrequented, but it 
is rather a pity that certain ports should have been &ced on. What 
was want^ was that y|e should have been allowed to send Con¬ 
suls whither we pleased, on trade increasing sufficiently to need 
their presence, but there were doubtless reasons for taking the 
other course, and wc must not grumble. At any rate if CMnadoes 
not increase its demands on Manchester and Preston, it will be 
because it really has enough cloth of its own, and perhaps better 
suited for its own purposes. 

Our manufacturers must heed the lesson, Cooke*would din 
into them, that you must suit your wares to the tastes of the 
consumers, not vainly endeavour to bend them to your o^ 
whims and faucies. If the Chinese shoemakers in Calcutta made 
aU their shoes like those worn by the weeping willows of the 
flowery land, 1 am afraid they would not be so prosperous as 
they are now; let Manchester send for China patterns and work 
from them,'and not adventurously insist on introducing its own 
fashions. 

One thing more requires to be lurrauged, and then one might 
be tempted to go into trade—the Exchange. While it is in the 

fearful state it is in now, one can have no comfort in money matters. 
The endless changes in the comparative value of dollars and 
copper cash, the endless and arbitrary diffe^noes in the valued of 
different dollars, the ridiculous system by which a dollar with 
the silver punched away is of more value than one fresh 
frflm tha mint, these endless fluotuations are enPugh to drive an 
'ordinary person mad. Until some radical change is introduced, 
commerce must be concomitant with irritation. It is one of the 
‘ best articles of the treaty which declares that duties shall hence¬ 
forth be paid in taels of sycee silver. The* merchants in Shan- 
glufi axe mtroducing the safne system'of making all payments by 
wm^t as Government have determined not to estooliw a Mint 
at uong-kong. As we do not like the Russian’s*(»in ingots at-, 
home, we introduction of sycee to the exclusion of dollars will, 
be a great convenience, supposing the suppl^^ does not yun riuut. * 
Shoiw occur, some wise merchant will think of having 
ILuuni, 1869. 
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tiis dollfurs Mpt ti» Calou|ita aod felted (lowB» wad fma ftainp- 
ed ingots we ma^r yet in tune come to an awversi^ doUar. 
The aUmj^ to intrrauoe the use of English money into the. 
Eugll^ Owony, Houg-kong, was a failure; perhaps it is for the 
jbest that we ahould led ob in this manner raiher tluui start a 
new coin at once. But we are (Ugressing item our subject. 
Trade in China is full of risk* and replete wiUi trouble, but the 
fortunes with Whicli China merchants retire shew that it pays, 
alod with a proB|)ecl of gain English merchants fear nothing. 

Now for the manners and customs, not that in going to China 
we need adopt them, but that we may know what we have to 
expect; perhaps if we find them less barbarous than we fear, tliat 
we may not utterly ignore them. _ 

. First of all human institutions comes marriage, and as the 
most interesting it is the first that shall occupy our attention. 
In making a match, the fijjst thing tu be regarded is that the 
families are on a par one with another, tlic next tu engaged a pro- 
fesifional matchmaker to conclude it. The Chinese arc a practi¬ 
cal people, and obJ<‘Ct to wasting timi' on any thing from whidi 
they are t<r derive no profit, and if love is labor lost what then is 
wooing. The Chinese vote it a nnisance, and hire some one to do 
it»for them. The matchmaker goes to the father of tlie young lady 
and tells him that Mr. So-anil-i^>, ayoutli of surpassing talent and 
sufficient means, desires to pluck a peach blofesom from his tree; 
the stern* parent repKes giavely that he will ask a friend to 
manage the atfair for liim, and tlie friend and the matchmaker settle 
between them what shall be the amount of the betrothal presents. 
Jf the bridegroom is dissatisfied with the appearance of UU per¬ 
haps unloi ely bride, bo can send her back, but he forfmts these 
presents, otherwise they are returned to him when his wife 
comes home. Few matches once concluded are broken oflT. 
A man being, we reail, one day in a great passion witb his wife 
got* an immense ston^ and shattered the pride of her kitchen—an 
QnonnouB saucepan. ‘ Why did you not’ said die neighbours, ‘-ra¬ 
ther break her head.’ ‘ Too much expense,’ was tlie philosophical 
reply. A kettle costs onlj 100 cash, a wife two or three hffii- ^ 
dred dollars. 

Love rarely enters into Cliinese interiors, their system of 
crubhitig the aficctions—the shutting up of the women prevents ifr 
One who has never been abroad cannot feel that yearning for, 
one’s native land, that wlieh we have'a ntoment’s release from ^he 
affairs of our .business, chokes us here. One who has not flirted 
• 'cannbt love,«but these Chinese households are not so unhapp^ as 
.•one would suppose, the wife knowing that if she gives- loose to 
' iM toiume and temper, if she neglects her household or (Ordinary 
lb? ter husband can turn her out of doors; the husband think- 
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ing &at if he drives her to etiicid^, and little will make a Ohioa- 
Woman* do so, Iid Will have the expense of getting anotiher wife, 
so the^ generally manage to mb on tolerably w^ togelher. 
SomctimeB indeed the ihen take, as the law allows them, a oOm- 
plement of secondary wives; then imleas they con afford each a 
separate house, they are convinced ihat neither Mormonism nor 
IslamiKin is a pleasant, even if a true creed; they soon learn Hhat 
however ch«.rming one xair lady may be, with the exception of 
black eyes, sbo will soOn possess no bmuries When she gets a 
oon^mon. Wise men will be content with one. 

Weddings in China—^although the ceremony of marriage is 
simple, the two merely pledging each other in a cup of wine, the 
symbol of the cup of bhss or misery they are henceforth to quaff 
together—are grand atikirs. Plays and lanterns, gongs and bag¬ 
pipes, feasting and drinking, are all called in to dull sense, daa- 
zle 4||upye, and drown reflection even in the poor fiunily. Cooke 
desdIPm the bride dressed in borrowed finery, seated on a 
barrel, the husband and his friends drinking smushee, and the 
bai^ipe screecliing at the door. * 

jne other ceremony of life, or rather the ceremony of death, 
is equally noisy, equally jolly. Chinamen like to have their 
cofiSuH in their houses ages before they die; it is pleasanfto 
look on the handsome dress, for they are richly carved, they are 
to wear below, when finally they are put into it If it be con¬ 
venient to bury them, they ^re carried'to their gratae amid the 
crash of gongs and the banging of crackers; if not they are laid 
bye* for a convenient season, the Chinamen hiring people to wait 
for them as they do to woo, and consoling themselves for the 
loss they have sustained by calculating the wealth, the dear 
deceased or, as they would say, the revered ancestor, has left be¬ 
hind him, and drinking samshee. 

But if we are to go to China it will ho better for us to seek 
out these customs there, only remembering to believe but one- 
htdf of what we see, scarcely anything, perhaps nothing, of what 
'e are told. And speaking of this we have yet y) allude to the 
IfiiculAes in the way of acquiring the language. Dictionaries there 
are many, but the sinologue to whom you refer say's, ‘ Oh they 
are all useless, wait till mine comes out’; grammars there are too, 

' hut you read the language has no grammar; you disbelieve it, 

' but what are you to do ? . , 

•Nor will the peopje help you out of your difficulty. They have 
objection to barbarians speaking the flowery language at all. 
you make the slightest error in pronunciation, they wdl affeeV 
to misunderstand you, and how are you to learn the accent* 
from opoks. You must defer it till you get there, and then gjive 
youfself up' to Cooke’s abomination—^ihe Chineee teacjl^te. 
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With one of thoBO} you loam from Cooke, you may poadbly 
be able to Bpeak after two years’ study. If mie wishes to go to 
China to study the Chinese, and not one’s own countrymen settled 
there, one must make up one’s mind to sacsridce two years. We 
haye not patience to do this, so leave subject oi China in 
disgust, u we bad thought of the Ungut^e earlier, we should 
have been saved all our trouble. Echoi^ hfr. Cooke’s sentiment 
that if we would do anything in China we must abolish Chbese, 
we sit down to wiut unlil this is done for us. 
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Art. IV.—*1. Report on the Criminal Admini^aiion of the 
Punjoatb for 1857. 

2. Thi PunjaiA DarogalCe Manuat C43mpiled by LiBUT. 
CouoNEi. Clarke^ date Officiating Commissioner oe 
THE Lahore Division. 

3. Report of the Inspector of Prisons in tie Pur0atih,for the pear 
1857. Bj Authority. Lahore. 1858. 

4. The Jail Manual for the use ^ District Officers in the 
Punjauk Bv C. Hathaway, M. D. Published by Au¬ 
thority. Lahore. 1858. 

. 1 . Circular Orders of the Judicial Commissionery Ptnfaub. 
1853—1856 (inclusioe.) Lahore. 18.58. 

We propose to give a short account of crime in the Punjaub, 
and thh means taken for its prevention and punishment. I'hosc, 
who make Blue Books their special study, and who look with 
greater interest for the publication of official return's and Go¬ 
vernment reports, than tor the next Quarterly or the newest 
novel, cannot fail to have informed themseh es tliat, in the Pun¬ 
jaub, crimes are divided into four general classes, not according 
to the nature of the offences, but with respect to the degree of 
atrocity which attends their commisbion. The first class em¬ 
braces the most heinous offences, all niiirders andvrimtss in 
which wounds have been inflicted with murderous intent. In 
the second tUass are comprehended culpable homicide and crimes 
accompsinied with serious injury to the person, but in which no 
intention to commit murder is apimrent. Common felonies 
constitute the third class; wliile the crimes of fourth class atro¬ 
city include the whole catalogue of misdemeanours. By this 
arrangement, an assault may bo classified under any of th^se 
divibions, and dacoity, burglary, cattle-stealing, and a > ariety of 
other offences may appear as crimes of highest or medium atro¬ 
city, if the circumstances under which they afe committed be 
. aggravating or otherwise. 

Heinous offences ai’e uncommon in the Punjaub.* Thuggee 
is almostr extinct. Not a single case was reported during the 
■ ’ whole of last yeai\ Dacoity, formerly a national and soniewhat 
♦ chivalrous crime, is now scarcely known. No bands of armed 
marauders patrol the foa&, and plunder the houses of the rich. 
The Lattial is a stranger in the land of the five rivers. Be¬ 
tween the prince and the ryot, there are mo lan^olders with'' 
wide lohal mfluence to rouse an idle peasantry at their call for** 
the defence of an imaeinary boundary or the redress of a fanci¬ 
ed Nro^. Kots and affrays there are. But even these t£ro 
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f«w, and spring &om unpolil^ and passion, not frinn preanocQtation 
•nd revenge* It is the pride ojt' ten Funjaub Government, that 
under its Vigorous rule gang crime has disappeared. Despera- 
does have before the face of lavr, administered without rigid 
formalities, by men of strong common sense and manly hii^liah 
honesty. The police may be corrupt—^where in India are they 
immaculate ?—the physical aspect of the countafy afibrds many 
facilities for crime, the people are restless and impulsive, yet 
atrooiouB crime has been put down with a rapidity elsewhere 
unknown. Within the last six years, it has diimnished one*' 
half. In 1852, the crimes of first class atrocity numbered 415, 
while in 1857,'notwithstanding the excitement of that memora> 
ble year, they amounted to only 1195. There is a rimilar, though 
somewhat smaller, decrease in the second class of ofieucea In 
both classes, the decrease has been gradual, not sudden, and is 
therefore to be attributed to the vigour and efficiency with 
which indexible law has been dis|>ensed, and nut to a combina¬ 
tion of casual circumstances. . 

Probably the most common among the more heinous crimes is 
that of murder, not the deliberate crime of aA'anoe, but murder 
from passion, impulse, jeeJousy, pride- -a crime not inconsistent 
with much that is generous m the offender. All along the 
northern frontier and down the DerajiU, where impetuous moun¬ 
tain blood warms in the veins of a people keenly sensitive to in¬ 
jury und'cwift to resent it, passion partakes much of the character 
of chivalrous impulse, and the victim of the law is not unfre^uently 
a man of high and ardent feeling. But even among th6se tnbe^ the 
force of law has asserted itself, and men of note among the moun¬ 
tains, whose hands were reddened in the older times 'wifh more 
than one murder, ha\ c been heard to lament over the loss of 
what they termed the sports of bye-gone days. The next fertile 
source of bloodshed is woman. How many victims have been 
saerifieed at her shvne, since first the fatal charms of Helen 
sowed discord between tJic East and West. The rape of Io,'wo 
are told by the Father of History", was the beginning of wrongs. 
But the orieiftal character must have become radicall3r«chan^d . 
since the days when Herodotus recorded that “the Persmiu 
‘ consider that, while none but wicked men carry off women by 
‘violdhoe, fools only.trouble themsehes about them when they' 

‘ are once taken away, because they could never have bemi 
‘ ried off", unless they had been consenting.” {Ch.o. 4). A return 
to the philosophical indifference of the old Persian worthies is, 
''in this country where the marriage tie sits so lightly, a oonsum- 
l•m•rioa devoutly to be wished. Murders arising frofu social 
j||||l|lie >ure the most difficult of all to suppress, because they are 
wl wrilW >d under the influence of momentary unoohitroltebte ex- 
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eltement, when the eanctions of hiw are entirely absent from the 
The insiUting gUnoeB tiie angry word, the deadly 
}>low^ follow each other with such startling rapidity, that the 
crime ia oonstimmated almost before the mtention is formed. 
Such murders are now confined chiefly to the frontier pwula* 
tiom They also occur not unfrequently among the Jats. These 
Jats have a custom of claiming a right to the custody of a de¬ 
ceased brother's wife, and in many cases, as was usual under the 
Levitical economy, to marry her. Not unfrequently this claim 
of an indefeasible fight in the widow is diaaip'eeable to the woman 
herself, who prefers to marry into another family—*a course 
which infiJlibly gives rise to quarrels sometimes ending in 
bloodsheiL In the course of last year, a case came under the 
writer’s observation, in which a Sikh Jat, smarting imder the 
supposed disgrace brought on his liousc by the marriage of his 
widowed sister-in-law to a man of another family, cut down the 
woman, her husband and her child, and then drowned himself in 
a tank. The records of the Criminal Courts contain many such 
instances of the fatal effects of rage and jealousy. 

Making allowance however lor cases of this kind, heinous 
crime is by no means frequent in the Punjaub- It is not with 
crime of tne first class, nor yet of the second, but with ofiencas 
of minor magnitude, that Government has now to deal in the 
way of reform and prevention. In these too there has been con¬ 
siderable improvement within the last four years, Th*-question 
indeed has often been raised whether, granting that heinous 
criufe has been suppressed under British rule, it be not equally 
true that petty crime has increased. In 1852 this question at¬ 
tracted the attention of the home Government, and at that time 
the general impression seemed to be that minor crime had cer¬ 
tainly not been put down wit]i the same vigour and success, as 
offences of a blacker dye. This imprchsion was fully justified 
by the Punjaub criminal statistics, and tlie^Chicf Commissioner, 
while admitting its general tenth, attributed it to the facilities 
for the escape ol* petty criminfle arising from ** the distance of our 
^ ^ Courts^the delays injustice, the inexperience ot'bfficers, the in-- 
* * dolence and indifference of the people, the technioality of our 
‘ system, ^md the extent of proof which it demands.” (Circular 
^8 of 1854). Offences of tiie third and fqurth classes haft been 
steadily on me increase from the commencement of our rule, and 
thgy continued to beebme gradually more and more numerous 
up to the year 1854. How much of this apparent increase was 
du§ to the greater efficiency of the police tn deteatmg and re-** 
porting nffences, we forbear to enquire. It has become too com-, 
mon to take refuge from dammng facts of this kind behind the 
specious* pletf of increased zeal and Intelligence on the p«rt* 0 f 
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the police. AUowing thifiT excuse its full weight during^ the 
earliea^evrs of our Govenmieut» when the police were untrained 
and omoers were almost escclusiirely engaged in laying deep and 
broad the foundations of a new power, it seems scarcely rae^uate to 
explain the steady growth of minor crime, up to so late a period 
ai the year This becomes the more apparent when it is 

remembered that the percentage of acquittals to onnvjctions like¬ 
wise increased, a fact which is quite incondstent with any very 
great inmrovemcat in tl\e efficiency of the detectiVc force, Nor 
IB it sumcicnt to urge a greater willingness^ on the part of the 
people to give evidence, arising from the certainty of our law 
and the lessened fear of abuse and maltreatment. For 
people do not sympathise with us in our elForts to check 
crime. They arc most unwilling to render assistance to the 
police, and give evidence in our Courts with the greatest 
reluctance. 

We are therefore compelled to admit that, immediately af¬ 
ter the introduction of uritiah authority into the Punjaub, 
while serious crime became almost extm(*t, there sprang up 
under the* shadow of the law a weedy harvest of minor of¬ 
fences. Was this to be wondered at ? Was it not natural that 
with the introduction of law and order, turbulent and lawless 
men, accustomed to the excitement and freedom of a rude Go¬ 
vernment, should seek an outlet for their rapacity in stealthy 
crime, which no speed of eommumcation and no perfet^tion of 
police communicafion can altogether prevent ? If we analyse 
the criminal stotistics, wo shall find that it is to secret and profit¬ 
able crime of a minor kind, tliat the old marauding tribes of the 
Punjaub liave now betaken themselves. To take the* third class 
of offences, the common felonies, we find indeed that on the whole 
there has been a marked and steady decrease within the last 
four years. In 1854, offences of this kind numbered 24,103, 
wfiile in 1857 the ^gregate amounted to only 17,875, being a 
decrease of more than one-fourtL But let us analyse this. .By 
the arrangement which prevaildlkn the Punjaub, the class of 
common ielonie^ is made to contain only burglary, simple thdft, 
cattle-steaUng and one or two other oftences, which are of rare * 
occurrence and therefore need not be separately menticgiied. Now 
irom *1852 to 1854,^ the cases of burglary rose from 3,630 to- 
4,213, and in 1857 th^ numbered 4,397. The percentage of 
burgWies to the total ofienCes of the third grade lias progresa^re- 
ly increased from 17^ to 24^ per cent. Simple theft and catAe- 
^tealing, on the other hand, have decreased, although cattle-stdal- 
ing was more prevalent in 1857 tl^ in the previous year. Pet- 
% 3 ^fxcenj is a crime common to all classes, and prevails most of 
ttMMlin the neighbourhood of larire cities. Cattle«the£b is oe- 
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caliarly the crim6 of ikt piuitoral ^stricts in the centre of 
the of the Fnnjaiab. It is soaroel^ eon^ered a cHtne by 
,tbe natives. Those who sufihr from it look upon it more in 
the light of a nuisance than a felony, while to the minds of the 
perpetrators it assumes the diaracter of an honourable calling* 
Boy^s are taught to earn their first turban by the theft of a 
falo or a cow. 

ExtraorcHnsay facilities arc afibrded for oattie-lifring by 
the peculiax* nature of the Punjaub plains. In the centre 
of each of the Doabs, lie extensive sandy plains, covered with 
low brushwood, or the tall jungle-grass. Here and there at 
vast dibtauoes by intervening holitude io planted M lowly hamlet, 
with a sujall batch of Stunted bugar-caue or half-grown corn 
forced from tlie rehu^tanl toil. The population is scanty and 
scattered. Their chief wealth consists in their goats, their buf- 
fjJoes and their cows; iheir chief food coarsely ground com and 
the miik which their herds supply. Into these jungle tracts, 
the villagers, skirting the borders, send their cattle under the 
charge of a boy, sometimes of their women or blind old men, to 
crop the herbage where some lingering pool has afforded to the 
neighbouring boil a little jujC(‘ and verdure. Scattered singly up 
and down the plain, ^here^er their instinct leads them in search 
of food, liidden from the neglectful herdsmen by the intervening 
bushes, the wandering cattle fall an easy prey to the cattle-lifter, 
and before the theft is discoveied the prize is miles away,* min¬ 
gling with the large herds of the grazier in the centre of the 
watfte. If ib buriiris'ing with what patience and accuracy the 
profesMonal trackerb will follow the thieves through these soli¬ 
tudes, guided only by the laint trail left in the mutable sand. 
For forty or fifty miles together they will follow the trail and 
pounce on the thle\e8, when they tlwraght pursuit had been 
eluded. Tales of fiction or of military adventure, and bejoks 
of tra\el amid the scenes of savage life, have given world-wide 
fame to the acut§ imtinot of the Indian trail-paity and the Hot- 
trntot on the ‘ sfoor.’ But' the dusty records of crime in the 
lAinjaub contain instaiwcs of the sagacity of the Khojec, or pro- 
fesbional tracker, as wc^derful as either. 

Cattlerlifting has been the subject of special legislation. The 
• attention of the officers of the Cominissio^ has b^n paitiCulariy 
directed to its detection and suppression, and a combination of fine 
a^*& flogging, or imprib&nment, has b*n si^cially introduced as it$ 
approprmte punishment. Under these vigorous nxeasurea whidi 
hifve TOen adopted, oattle-stcaling, which never was a callinjg’ 
followed by the class of hardened ofienders, is gradually dim&» 
niahing. 

Bwra^y there is almost the only crime which is decidedly^on 

XABoa,lS6». 
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the iiiereaae* It is not only relatively, but absolutely, more 
mevaleut now than it was ever known to be before.^ Th^ 
Durglars are the reaUv criminal po^lation of the Punjaub, 
aWd ^ deterred by the vigilance of Oovemmont alone from 
betaking themselves to more open and violent crime. Dur* 
ing ihe excitement of 1857, the Cis-Sutlej States and 'Mool- 
tan were the two divisions of the Punjaub which were most 
disturbed, and in which tJie power of the Jaw wob least felt. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in these divisions, the burglars betook ^emselves 
as of old to the roads, and highway robberies became exceeding¬ 
ly prevalent, as the following extract from the Criminal Repoi t 
€u last year wiB show;—** In the Cis-Sutlej States, while sim- 

* pie highway robberies have doubled, there hab been a great 

* decre^c in burglaries, theits and cattle-stealing. In the Lahore 

* Division, theft has decreased to a remarkable degree, while 
‘ burglai ies and cattle-stealing <*ases are rathi r more numerous 
‘than in 1856. In Mooltan, theftb liave dhmuished considera- 
‘bly, while highway robberies have increased from 4 to 15, and 
‘there has been a large increase of 542 ca^^ea in cattle theft.” 
With tlie retorn of order the footpads will again fall back on 
their burglarious < ilHngs. The ranks of tlie burglars arc suppli¬ 
ed# by the Nuzabe».s, the Sausres, the Pukkewars, the Bhowreas 
and other outcast and gipsy tribes, who fbimed the old criminal 
^pulation under the former regime- These men, by profession 
beggars, wmiin-hnutcra, acrobats, without lc>cal or social attach¬ 
ments, bj disposition and training callous and indifferent to pain, 
outcasts fn>m bo< lely and with nothing to lose, deterred by a vi¬ 
gilant jKilice from taking to the roads, fatten on systematic and 
profitable burglarious <*rirae. Apparently tbe poorest of the poor, 
they are yet in many cases able to pay largely for shelter from 
the arm of the law. Miserable reed Wts form their only shelter 
from the heat and cold, and vagrancy istlieir only calling. Wan¬ 
dering often from village to village in strolling parties to display 
their gyinnabtlc feat'-, they pick up such scraps of local informa¬ 
tion ab favour tlieir criminal designs. It is believed that among 
many of their {[ipsy tribes there exist organised societies for rob¬ 
bery and theft, with ramifications through many villages far and 
near and a system of operationb complete in all its details. 

Th(^ state of property in India affords many facilities for the 
perpetmtion of rargiary. Money is not invested, but locked up 
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iu wortlilebs boxos, buried in ohambera protected oaly by mud 
walls or rotten doors, unguarded and dlinost forgotten, o^kring 
a tempting bait on which the borglar is not alow to seize. Large 
though, this class of crimes is shown by the btatistical returpe 
to be, the reported burglaries constitute but a fraction of those 
which are actUiiUy perpetrated. In the Punjaub, as in the He- 
gulation Provinces, ^lolice ofEcers are In certain instances pro« 
hibited from invcbtigating cases of burgkiy, or taking auy stws 
to bring thd offenders to justice. “ Section 2 of llcgulauoa II. 

* of 1832 enacts that tliefits and burglaries, unattend^ with per- 

* sunal violence, shall uol be luvestigated without a petition from 
‘ tlie person iiijurevl, imlc-^s an express order to that effect be 
‘issued by the .Magistrate or Joint Magistrate to whom the 
‘ Thamiadar is subordinate, and the Thannadar must act 
‘accordingly.”* On first iliongbts it might appear that tlio 
cases would be few in which a real sufferer would neglect 
to complain to the police. ot so. Whether from natural 
apathy on the psuT of the people, tlie corruption of the police, 
distrust of our courts, iVar of offending the head-men <»f the 
village or whatever oilier cause, certain it is that in mauy 
parts of the Puujaub, cases of tliis kind, wliich ai-o brought with¬ 
in the jurisdiclion of the jHilice by com])laint, are but a fractiqp, 
often a small one, of tlie number of cases of burglary committ^, 
and the number «»f cases actually investigated is again only a 
fraction of the cases reported. 

Burglary in the Fuujaub is a very migratory offence. It ap¬ 
pears iu and disajipears from villages and districts with the most 
surprising suddenness. This is of itself suHicient to indicate that 
the wandering outcast tribes are the principal perpetrators of 
the crime. The arrival of a single vagabond in a village is of¬ 
ten tlie signal for the commencement of a series of stuitling 
thefts, burglaries aud robberies, wliich it baffles the police to ac¬ 
count for or detect. The property is easUy made away wdtll or 
conoealcd, the locality of the crime is the heart of the village 
where the tracking-system, the never-failing re.^ource of the 
IXinjaali police in. difficulties, is totally usele^,*and the detec¬ 
tives are at fault. The dry sandy beds of streams, ^nd the bro¬ 
ken ravyjes formed by the torrents which in the rains cut for 
themselves a path Irom the mountains to the great arterial 
rivers, are the favourite hiding-places ‘ for stolen' property. 
Trinkets of gold and eilvfer aud ^ small articles of value find a 
ready market in the shops of the Zurgurs or goldsmiti®, where 
tht crucible soon removes all risk of discpvery. Effectually-, 
to cheek burglarious crime, a stri«‘t watch must be kept over. 


* Darogah'i) Ua&ual, p. 78. 
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the «i)igratory ^psy tribes. Surveillance is indeed bjr law 
eimcinda But in few instanoes is it nuwe than noininaLi' 
Mm belonging to these crimitslll classes are supposed to live 
niwa^ under the shadow of the JaU. An order the' 
Magistrate is at any 1an)e« without a specific charge, sufiicient 
to authorise their incaroeration in default of security for good 
conduct It is supposed that their names are all registered in 
the Thanuah books, that they dare not leave their villages 
without a ticket-of-leave from the Thaunadar. ' The head¬ 
men of the villages in which they reside are presumed to be 
answerable for their conduct, and for reporting their departure 
from their homes.* AU this looks very well iu theory, and it 
would be well if it were put in practice. Unfortunately 
however it is not rigidly onibreed. The law is at present a dead 
letter. 

Hut not only ought tlie head-men of villages to be compell¬ 
ed to report the absence of any of these gipsies from their 
homes, if homes tlielr rude grass shelter can be called, but 
they ^ould be made responsible that the arrival of all strangers 
within their boundaries is duly intimated to the police at the 
Tluumah. In a not far difieront hut more disorganised state of 
sofiety it was that AlJrcd the CJreat made every nousoholdcr an¬ 
swerable, not only for the behaviour of hi'i lamily, but also of his 
guests? if they enjoved his hospitality for a longer period than 
three (days' stranger can prowl about an Indian village un¬ 
known to the head-men, who should be made 4o report the arrival 
and to become security for the good behaviour of every Sausec or 
other vagabond, whom they sillow to enter or to remain iu the 
village more than two or three days. Every member of the out¬ 
cast tribes should be puuiahcd as a vagrant, who does not regis¬ 
ter himself at the Thannah nearest to his village, and none 
should be allowed to leave the village without the consent, not 
of the Tluinnahdar, bul^of the Lumberdars, who should become se¬ 
curity for his good behaviour during absence. Head-men of vil¬ 
lages are the parties whom we should strive to enlist in the in¬ 
terest of the police. Unless the people of the coimtry .heartily 
co-operato efforts to suppress crime, no mere police 

reforma will be of any uvaiL Village watchmen are on^y report- 
carriers between the village and the Thannah, and they are al¬ 
lowed to carry only' such reports as are pleasing to ^e land¬ 
holders, who are their bread-^nders. Ofle or two head-men, reaSly 
determined to put down crime and heartily enlisted on the side 
.of the law, jfould be infinitely more serviceable than any num- 
-her Chowkedars. But the cases are few in which the vallagers 
give any aid whatever to the police. Surprisingly active and 

‘ Cir. IS of 1856. 
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demonstrative they can show themselves, if a mutine^ ie to be 
caught, or a party of sepoys to be intercepted. There is a motive 
for that. The head of eveiy ihutineer in so muoh gold. Btti 
*t]iesam(;motive it is which renders them apathetic in other cases. 
Crime is a source of gain to the village head, lu Ireland the 
odium in wliich the name of informer is held and a not grotmdf* 
loss terror of the far-reaching arm of the assassin, ai*e the great 
obstacles in the way of obtaining good police inixirmation. In In¬ 
dia the police *are at fault becau'sc criminals purchase shelter fh>m 
the hem-men of the village-^, to whom crime becomes a source 
of profit. The luudholders screen criminals from justice op the 
understanding tliat they will receive a shore in the proceeds of 
crime. The moment this ceased to be a profitable course, they 
would drive them with ig^iominy from the villages. If the head-men 
ghe them shelter, how dai*e the villagers complain? A bold 
man must he be who would oppose the village heads. It is easier 
and cheaper to submit quietly to the loss occasioned by theft, 
than, to opixtse an organisation headed by the Lumberdar. 
Therefore it is that a large proportion of the crimes which are 
committed never reach the cars of the tK)lice. 

Why should not Go^ ernment set apart tracts of jungle or other 
land and deport the gipsy tribes for tlieir colonisation, p^ing them 
directly under surveillance of the police and punishing every man 
who left the colony without permission ? These tribes have nb local 
ties. They are known to be thieves by profcs&ion. It i^dmitted 
on all hands that their coercion ib a matter of necessity. Although 
the ipestraiut* would fall seAcrely on the present race, accustomed 
to a free and roving life, yet their children would grow up with 
fixed attachments and in the course of thirty years or less, their 
wandering liabits would be broken.* have virtually a penal 
colony in the heart of the country is indeed to be deprecated, 
but unless some such plan be adopted to train the gipsies to ha¬ 
bits of honest labour, to root them out pf the vuh^s wh&e, 
though sheltered, they are despised and uninfluenced by the hope 
of ever raising their social position, it will be difficult to check 
the incr^se ot burglaries. To insist on the resftonsibility of the 

* head-men of the villages is not of itself enough- *No Sausee 
would be, sheltered for a moment were his crimes not profitable 

• to his protectors. Fines are inoperative- ^ If small, the vill^e 
pays them from the proceeds of the burglaries; if heav}, the Ma- 
gisfrate dares not exact them through fear of being unable to 
show a clean revenue balance-sheet. Deport the criminal tribes 
from the villages, collect them in two or three sepa]:ate colonies,* 
where they can easily be watched, train them to habits of i^idus-, 

* See De Quinoey*« “ Revolt of the Tartara"' in hia * SelecUona’ for an inatanoo 
of tiada«on a large iKwe. 
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try^ rwove from a life of ^ubjectiuu to conataut dcoru and 

contempt, vrhicH hue deadened all iiieir better 1 celings, and some-* 
thing mi^t be ejected. Bemdbal from the villages would be a 
great step in advance. In one district of the rnmjauji), where 
burglary was most discouragingly prevalent, and no vigilance of 
the poli!^, no exertions on the j^art of the J^gistrate, could suc¬ 
ceed in bringing the criminal'' to justice, the Magistrate, as a 
last resource, l)ethought liimfeetf of strelching the law and play¬ 
ing iJic despot for a seasou. He accordingly ordered all iltc va¬ 
grants to be seized, and omplojc'il them in repairing the*dibtrict 
road«5, under the eve of the police. Wonderful was the success 
of tliis measure. Crime, at least burglary and theft, almost dis- 
api)care(1, and person and property became secure throughout 
llie district, JSlight not all these tribes be bcttlotl rent free on 
unoccupied land, where the police can watch and control them? 
The penalty for leaving the colony should be, not imprisonment, 
but penal labi)or on the roads, the canals or other public works. 
What Is the use of imprisoning sueli men? It never deters them 
from crime. It never veioniis them. They are too poor not to 
find prison life luxurious, too (leadened in feeling lo be affected 
by its disgrace. 

< Having thus analysed the third class of crimes, comprising 
tile ordinary felonies, we would now hiictly advert to the fourth 
class, which does uot require to be niiimiely disctibscd. This 
clasa includes a few ooininon felonies, but cliicfiy tliose miscel¬ 
laneous offences, falling short of felony, which arc vaguely deno¬ 
minated misdemeanors. Child-stealing and coining are •])ro- 
bably the only two felonies of tliis class wliicJi have decreased 
under our rule. It cannot be doubted tlmt forgery and per¬ 
jury have increased iiuincnsely in practice under our documen¬ 
tary and juratory system. But this is an c\il which arises, uot 
frcHn tile procedure of the Courts in itself, but from the general 
low tone of morality Among the j)eople, and which cannot there¬ 
fore be remedied by legislative efforts. Simple misdemeanors 
naturally become numerous, in proportion as property becomes 
secUTO and justice certain. The criminal Court be<iomes the 
arbitrator in di8})utes which, with hot blood and under an irregu- i 
lar Go^cituuent, lead to affmys and blexKished. Within certain 
limiter tlierefore incTease in tliis class of offences is rather a hope¬ 
ful than a discouraging sign. Huring last year, misdemeanors 
were less numerous in th? Punjanb IhaUin 185ff. Since the com¬ 
mencement of our rule however they have increased enormously, 
jstxiiL even the apparA?nt decrease during last year may be more*ao- 
tban red, considering the imparaUeled excitement which 
sd, and tlic nionientous crisis, which occupied the time 
erjries of every officer in the countxv. niisdemea- 
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Borp are of very sunbiguous character^ and partake largely of the 
nature of injuricSa for yrhieh remedy ought to be rather w 
tijo Civil tlian the tJriminal C<mrt At lea^t they cannot w!i3> 
^ojffietjt be called crimee, nor can thoac who are convicted of 
ihoir oommipaion be in every ca-se tcimed crinainala. 

For the Punishment of convicts the Puiijaub Government haB 
provided extensive Jail acconimodati'ui. The Punjaub orisons 
liave sprung up entirely under Britirii rule. In the Sikn times 
they \vcr| unknown. Tried by an unwritten law, which was 
achmnistercd and interi>rcted by irresponsible Judges, (Tittiinals 
were freely fijied and severely mutilated, but seldom imprison* 
c<l or put to death. I’olitieal otfenderb were soniMimeH incarce- 
Valed ul the will of the Sirdars or piwineial (}o\ernorP. In 
these cases, imprisonment was ecjuivalent to death, for the sliud- 
(leriiig victim'* were immured in foul under-ground\aults, where 
they were left to perish of hunger, or were let down into old dry 
wells, whence they never returned to tlie light of heaven. Only 
in the castles of the powerlul ohiefh however were seen— 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loop-lioled grates,“where captives weep 

Ignoble oflenders were seldom deprived of their freedom- 
each of the large cities indeed, there evisled a kind of prison 
ealleil the kotwalee, but it was more a soi't of ‘ lock-u]f than a Jail 
In whiih criminaU^ e\plated their oftenoesrin durcbS vite ’The 
arinv drafted numbers of the ciiinb'als into its ranks, and those 
vvlio ^ere not fortunate cuongli to e^vipe into'thi& city of re¬ 
fuge^ atoned for their crimes by the forfeiture of tlieir property or 
the loss of their coiporeal members, hliiting tlie nose, (Mittingoff 
the hand, severing of the ‘ tendon iiehihi were the mutilations most 
commonly inflicted, and then* are many prisoners now in our 
Jails whose tell-tale bodie? beai silent witness to their former 
crimes. The civil Jail was the gnti^vva v «!' the city, to w^hich 
debtors were chained and left to gain a meagre hustenanee from 
the charity thi'owii to llieia by the ])a-*s.erd-by. With the 
light of British rule and regular law is came the “gloomy sha- 
/dow of ])risons and jirison discipllin'. Many an •old feudal 
fort beeaigc a rceeptiu.*lc for common felons. Within a few 
•years Iroiu the annexation of the Puiyaub, every dfstriot 
under charge of a Magistrate had itt own Jail for \he incar¬ 
ceration of its convicts? The original plan <»f (government wan 
to I’urnihh accommodation for 10,000 }>riboncis in JaUs of thi'ee 
diffbrent sizes- The largest prison was to be tlie great Central.' 
Jail at Lahore, intended for the reccj)tion of convicts sentenc*' 
ed to periods of incarceration exceeding fourteen years. Cen¬ 
tral aecohd class Jails, capable of cmitaaning each 800 conviett. 
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were to be erected respectively at Kavrul Pindee, Umballa 
and Mooltan, in wHch long term {ensoners were to. andcrgo 
their sentence; while in each of the distridta of the Punjaub, ^ 
third class JaU was to be built, with aueommodation for about 
360 men* This plan was moat rigidly adhered to. At Umballa 
indeed only a third class prison was erected, and the groat Cen¬ 
tral J ail at Lahore was never ooi^lCted. Still, within a few 
years after the annexation of the Punjaub territories, prisons 
were planted over the country as thickly as the lialis justice. 
These were speedily filled, aud as early as 1862 the accommo¬ 
dation was found insufiioient fur the rapidly increasing number 
of convicts. Remonstrances were the natural result. The Gu- 
^ ernmeut was startled to find that in a country where J^Is had 
hitherto been unknown, and which contained a population only 
one-fifth as numerous as that of Uengal, more than one criminal 
was imprisoned for every two in the lower provinces. What 
could be the cause of this extraordinaty disproportion, and of 
wliat remedy did it admit? Bearing in mind the legacy of crime 
and lawlessness to which we succeeded on our entry into the 
Punjaub, it nevertheless beaamc a grave and at the same time 
a startling question. Did not our laws make artificial crimes? 
Did they not magnify into great social offences acts wliich the 
people did not generally consider criminal, and which were not 
really prejudicial to a state of society little understood by us ? 
Or were* the sanctiom of our laws suited to the ebaraoter of the 
people? If Magistrates wcie energetic and successful in de¬ 
tecting crime, vfrere they equally wise in the award of its penal¬ 
ties ? It was felt that the jmnishment authorised by our laws 
bore no due reference to the motives of ilio crimes, which they 
were intended to suppress, and that laws, which had been found 
to work tolerably well in the other provinces of India under our 
ruje, had been introduced into the Punjaub without considering 
their adaptation to the peculiar habits oi the criminal population. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the rapid increase in the 
number of convicts, immediate measures were required to check 
the ikil, whibh* had grown out of all due proportion So the ^- 
pulation ofi the Punjaub territories. 

The expected issue of the new final code, which ihe Indian 
Gomihission had prepared, prevented any extensive measures of 
law reform being undertaken at that time. Matters were there¬ 
fore allowed to continue ‘very much iif the same state in w^ch 
they were. Scmie littie good however resulted from the dis- 
.cussion which had been raised. Although it was not worth v^hile 
to introduce reforms in the criminal law, which might he hasty 
and ill-considered, when a new code was daily expected which 
was to embody the collective opinions of some of the fo'remost of 
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English ai)d Indbusn improvemelkitB ureses 

ne^eithelestf eflfeot^d in t&t malitar of pkm tlhichdme* 
*praetK^ mind of th« Comniis«tion«r^ Mjr, Montgotn^ 

nexnod O])portiini^ for sikggjwting tho of a syst^ 

of iiNiwards for goodtwpi^di^ hfer. hlnnfg^niejy’s pl^ 

was b«^ on tho ^bree i^Hikming proposifkM^ irl^h h«d M«c^ 
appiwed by Govemmeat fiom a oc^iies of proposals embodied in 
a mlnutc» the Jndii'iai Cumnua«aonec submitted ivilh 

a View to Jail refonn 

“ That good cooduot In #aii should entlfla pnnon'et^ to a remission of 
a portKm of ^beii nai^nsonmetit 

** rilot in adcUtnin to the oulumry evidence of siu^b <ondaet» ceitam 
oblii'ittny tests bs e^tablHhed, suth as the acqnmng of a useful trade 
—the leAimng to read aiul wjite^ aud borm pio^iebs lU rudimoutdry odu- 
(ition—and that the body ot pD^ouers b( formed into cUs^ea aud gaiu;;i, 
gut of wliuh the moat d#erviug nould bo a^ipoiuted ovoiscets and mo- 
uitois 

Til it good 1k1i*iv;oui regHters be kept, and that -wooden bacUcoa ^nd 
tickets hi annually gmn, and that oiio year of cxcmplaxy Hadoet 
«J]ould (utido a piisoner to a roznis'iioii of bix months in the ongmal 
tarn,’ * 

These lucasmes, it A\a« hoped, togi^ther with a judicious 4ppU- 
calion of huc*^ and flogging to petty ciime-^, would keep the num¬ 
ber <d pubonci^ withm duo }»ruportioii. .But, exc ejit yj co^es of 
signal ‘^oivice icudcicd by a conviet, as a reward foi w hich the 
Hoaadof Adininistiation foi tlicPunjaubhadfoiancilyauthonbed 
the instant icleab( oi the piisomi, leiuhflion of pait of the teim 
of nniniscuimont, as a reward fur goodoonducljwaslmnttdtocri- 
iiunals under seutenec fur j)Clty Iduiues and nusdcnuaiiors. Per- 
wms icconviited weie e\pies4y excepted Inun the benefit of the 
rule. The intioduction ot tlufa bystem has been attended with 
the nio^t luarked success m the Ineieoflkcd yuut and orderh dbn- 
duct of the pisonera. Di. Hathaway, m paia. of fu^lasl 
Jail Ueport, gives thonfollowing opiiuon as t*i the h ippy results 
vvJueli ]]^\e followed iioui tlu adojttjou of thff IfO^nl beligl^iour 
• b> stem:— 

The tgtuissiou of a poition ut tho oiiginal term df impiisoninent, as 
' artwaid in laws of special good beUavioui, piogrevR iii roadsig asul 
wiiUug, or nwiked prohsiencj in auy brauch of the uiauulactures, as 
on^aUy advocated by tke iluduial Commissioner, continues to woiit 
wflH, keeping up the etimulua to quiet oideily conduct m the wards, 
ai]4 increft^ indubUy lu tlio woik yaid. The total number of those 
who have been lelcosed frcmi Jail (ii this sicumnt ib 780, while otherR 
have had ))orUonb of tlicu bintcncc, valuing fiom thiee munth? to one 

yeoi, renutt^ on the baine gr(iand ’* 

• • 

^ Jail Manual, P 31 
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Jk 'ph^^^mvid at^tm t£ iinprpvenaentH, <»f vr\0k tbie mare im» 
jpon^t ttofjeed herealWf i&trodxioed by^tbe isfiilM efforts 

of Oopmu^iooer ood tbe Iii«|»eotor of Pn^toiUj oom** 

pleted tho pfoWbt eiabo^to sjsteia of Put^aob |isri^diBcai^me. 
!Let us uu^wKUe epouiro^—irlut is the ordiiui^ liib of 
SMf i% tbfi Piu^^ttb Sa^U? S^ipose ftp ^ffoadet arar^mded, 
tcie% oopvicto^ aod leu off to pn»on aad penal captivity. Wlien 
the xoftssive ^vms to reoeivo his property is token 
from him and catefiiUT registered, ticketed and i^eserved, to be 
tvscurned to him os we expiry of He sentence, if it be tot lees 
than three yews. But if he be doomed to imprisonment tor more 
than three years, his property is ell sold, and we proceeds ara 
in trust tor him till he quits the JalL Immediately onhiaeOted^the 
prison, he is made over to thebarbor tobe ehavedor have his nsir 
cut, according to circmustouces, unless ho be a l^kh. He is provid¬ 
ed with a blanket, a suit of Jail clotiun^ltood a sleeping mat The 
suit of clothing copsists of a woollen cap, a coat and a wai&t> 
clotl^f a bri^t > eUpw colour, ftud is made of a uniform and 
pooimw pattern. iV^cn the CivU Surgeon makes lus daily visit 
of inspection to the Jml on tiie following the pritoner is 

presented to him fur examiaatien, and the Surgeon certifies his 
capability for labour, and recommends kuch occupation as may be 
best suited for him. Whether labour is to be with or without 


tottees, akponds of course on the nature of the offence for which 
the prisoner is undergoing sentence, and in some case*) immunity 
from labour may be purchased by payment of a fine# Criminals 
under sentence of imprisonment with labour in irons wear these 
fetters, w liich are commonly Used in all Indian Jails. Convicts, sen¬ 
tenced to labour without tetters, wear only a ring on each ankle, 
and those suffering simple imprisonment wear one ring only. 
This arrangement is adopted, not only as a means of easily dis¬ 
tinguishing these different classes of prisoners, hot as a iirecau- 
tion against esiupe. J ail-breakers, notorious offenders and re- 
oouvicied pribuners must, as a mark oftfiistmetion, also carry a 
lightilkiag on tiih left wribt. Besides these general distjnetioBs, 
tile mat ft prisoners ail classified and distributed in the wards, 
accowling to the nature <ff the offences for which they are incar- 
oerated. The women are confined in a separate ward, but are.. 
not classified. The boys and juvenile offenders are keptidistmet 
from both. Of course the urrangemebt sf prisoners profftssetf to 
be only an approximation to accuracy. The nature of the daSy 
Ipboux, which the different prisoners are fitted to perform, and 
maUytotoer considerations, prevent perfect accuracy of clasaifica- 

^Hjflilbquate idea of the ordinary routine of duties in a.pro- 
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petly Jiul w5U bo satlbered from tbe foUQ«ritts 4iikiDi^ 

tibu from t>r. Hkffaaway’o t-— 

• ** An gntutfo or j^riktweii ace coumcI ; the LtimWdwwt 

repoti tiCtitie tomkeye (beftm Dm doois are opened) if all tbe priaonere 
ar« present. , 

*< Tile baamdc doom sM opened,l^e al^ pans retnoved immedietelir 
by the sweepes*, bedding rolled ap, and taken out into the air, tbfi floor 
trails of barcaoks are < leejp«£, and the yards mrept and deaned. 
Work shoold be oommeDeett by all, tdiidn half an hour alter the 
doors are opai. 

“ From 13 to 1 an boor’s res^duing whioh dfO *eMb^m' or pacdted 
gram is sorted out to those pRsdIkers at hard laboor trhe receive n. 

« hVom 1 to 3 or 4 P m. work is required. 

At 4 o’clock, dinner; 

** At 44 , sohool. 

** At 5\ or 6^ aceordhu^to the period of tbe year, school ceases, and 
the pruouers are to be etjHdly' searched, eounted, and locked op.” 

From eoariee to stmset therefbi^e, about 8 or 3 hours are devot- * 
ed to labour, ooh hour or Otte hour and a half tcll%ducatiOu, and 
the rcimiuuder of the timn to food and rest. 

During the year 1837, the nett value of ^nvict labour in the 
Fuujaub amounted to Co/s fie. 1,44,314. This however is fiur 
below the produetive power of Jail labour. Dr. Hathaway has 
shown most conclusively that the work of nearly one-hidf of the 
convicts is wasted ito the performance of menial duties, which 
could be doue equally well, if not better, by half the number 
who* are atl^reaent employed in them. A couhidcration quietly 
paid to .the Darogatv, a service rendered to a Burkundaj:, will 
procure fi)r a la.sy prisoner tbe coveted reward of being put on 
the list of “ prison servants,” who are employed as cooks, hoe- 

I )ital attendants, borbei s, water-carriers, &c. To such an extent 
las tins evU grown that, in one Jail, out of 257 prisoners seutenc- 
ed during the last year to labour, only .36 were employed in 
manufactures. Measures, however, ha\ e been taken to ])ut an 
immediate stop to this reckless waste of labour, and doubtless 
tUe fiuitioud results of next year will show a cldtided in^pkov^ 
meat in the economical management of the ,Tails, and that prv. 
son labour Ima been rendered much more productive. It would 
’ be mosp desirable to abolish altogether the privilege of pthPcliM* 
ing immunity from labour by payment of a tine, and to repeal the 
Wv which permits sim^e imptisonmc'ht without labour. The sick, 
tike i^;ed, and the inflitn, can be exempted from work on the re- 
oommem^on of the Civil Surgeon. 

* Pm».’ 24—27. 

f The SopwimcitdMa of earii w«rd, who u selected for his good eood«etSad«P' 
poiaAld pb 4ms da^, is esUed Luntheida.. •* 
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]$iiL ik mtiiitt W(pU if «v8ry «uiivi^ ^flceep^t, Vho 

M tof w«®k, WflM i»«4e to by his 

laboui' to TOO df his Hupfiort in thw ooaiitry» nnk^tib 

uut>rito)}fQeat bo res^ahid disagteeabie by *hnrd labonfi’ kmm 
soon bfwomo reconciled to the mere loss of liberty. It abnost 
jpgiwoe iq bo « fmniehmient. AM if H be tme ftayiirUei*e tlwt 
nolenetie is the j^ent of vioe» it it doubly so in JniL Kegard ibr 
ihe moral improvement of the prisonetB ou^t to le^diistoanrard 
lirwcy Oonvict at leesLeo much iabonr, m will beep Inm octively' 
employed, and ptwont that morbid state of mind and morolo whim 
i» the inevitable oon&Oqaeuco of in(^enee. A writer in the iVerth 
Brittsh Bnvtew'* believes that “ the basis of all true prison dis- 
’ oipline i» "WoHlt, remunerating and pelf-eupporHog. The tread* 

‘ wheel, labour machines (which do nothing but fatigue the pii* 

* Boner)—all work that is primitive only, and not productiv e, is 
‘ worse titan useless; hnt all work that iji||^n object, ia the most 

* valuable agent the prison rofoimer liaw^^otk that has on ob- 
■‘ject with it will keep in godti order and good condition the 
‘most refractory aul th< least robust of the whole estaJtiishment.’' 
Tt is not tim exacting of toil but teaching habits of steady labour 
tliat is tlie secret o^ref'.m. Ilabit gbes t^o victory over na¬ 
ture, As Baeou sajs;—“force maketh nature more violent in tiie 

* return, and oustoin lUone doth stibdue and alter nature.” It has 
been gravely argucil that i»i*isoners, o« eutering Jail, should be 
set to‘eiAplo;ymcnt's different from those to which they have boon 
brought up, 0*^ being more jiriniiti-ve and a better test of pro¬ 
gress and diHgoUi'c. We conce he that this ie a grand mistake. 
In the first place, there is a gro,it waste of productive pqwer in¬ 
curred iu the Bub£.litution of untrained ibr skilled labour. Uo- 
sidc'i this, a trade is taught which the prisoner will never prao- 
tioe after his release, and he io made to forget in a measure the 
ooeppation to which he will most naturally betake hunaeli‘ on his 
return to his village. >• If a man has fielclb to plough ho will not 
sit down to make slioes, nor will the shoemaker betake himself 
to weaving. The prohibition of out-door prison labour of cour^ 
prei eiita in a §real degree any allotment of agriottlturabdabour. 
Still that is no reason why, as is often done, labour should not 
as far ‘as possible be assigned with reference to the<^^vious 
calling' of the pi'isoners. An old prisoner is not likely pi take 
easily to a new trade, so that while bjs labour will be leas pip** 
fitaUe, it will at the same* time be so fewdsive, that he will 
never become habituated to regular work. While labour should 
he h^ enough to be felt as a punishment, it should never be 
‘•ma^yjjjjjtftively repulsive. 

ifjjlimi^fess that we should like to see labour made aoipewhat 
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roiJbMSWtit^to th« ^MoneMi, p«rt of tha profits 1»«llAV|tWl9 
over to ili«iVol^be)iavofi«iOQ«gtiiem(Mitbel^ 

•1*1)0 labour sUo'imiBtie preesnto a latigo funiifiNMO v/'fiiKih 

tkii tnijgbt be dcme ■vtitbottt mj losj) to Oovemutont This i» 
atlowanes granted for distriut | improvements in Usuof out- 
doOr prison kil>our> In the Funjaub the |i;rant funoonts to Co.*s 
8,000 monthly. Most dietrictB efmld paHeotiy well dibixinse 
with it. In fact it » seldom ifuUy drawn, and when drawn Is 
often devoted to purposes to wluch Government never intended 
that it should be applied. Government might, without injtiry to 
district iinprovemepts, recall ^thls grant, and aJlow a cert^ pro¬ 
portion of the profits of the labour of eatdt misoher to accunui- 
latse as an allowance tor him wherewithal to begin life when he is 
(lisclurged—^fur in most cases he is turned out from Jail penni¬ 
less, huUbe and holdiug having been sold to make relstitntion 
for the injury done b^hi> crime. A little recompenao for his 
labour, it need not be^uch, would give him an interest in his 
work without diminishing the hanl^iip of it, and would keep 
him from the temptatdou atteudant on the poverty which meets 
him on Ids relea-^c. It might be better perhaps to cause rc'^ti- 
tution to be ftiade from ihe&e savings, rather tlmn firom the 'sale 
of his goods, and to refuse him release from prisCfil till he repa^ 
from hie earnings, when payment can possibly bo made, tlie 
injury caused by his crime. At least the house of the prisoner 
should be sold oidy when all other resources fiul. WllTl ihany 
c riminals , tlie possession r>f a house is the only tie which hinds 
them* to a fixed locality. Dopuie them of it and they become 
vagrants.. It is true that in many cases the exaction of tJiis 
form of prison laboui would be no cliock on the outbursts of 
crime, but with some (‘riininals It would be, and any scheme 
which hold out even the possibility of leform in a lew cases 
seems worthy of a trial. • 

We regret extremely to obsori e tliat Drt Hathaway does not 
report progress iu the matter ol prison education. He states 
th^ there has been “ a lamenlaldc lading ott in,the state of in- 

* Btouctioif and proficiency of convicted prisoners. Whereas in 
185U, out of 11,4431 incfividualH, 5,66.5 were under iflstruction, 

‘ and 2y4^ could read, we find that in 1857 only 2,564 werpun- 
‘*'der instfUotaon and only 2,005 wore able to read. A totally 
' difiQjrent result might havp been expected, considering that an 

* enrire twelvemonth ha^ passed away, in wliich both progress 

‘ an^ proficiency ought to have mutually increased. 'Inere 

*may possibly be a valid r^on offered as to the prisoners being* 

* backyard in their studies, but the re appears no justification of 

* thmr no^ bring taught; yet by the returns for 1857, only one 
‘ in eveiy (oftx u) reported as under tuition, wherew in t&e 
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‘ year tke proportion was double. rwiu)l 
* flhowa tp lie i«t»oj;reh«ik>n Instead of iidvauoeineiikiU*' • 

Prison eduOfttioA Itae no\r ceabod to ba an enperimlai'i Sohoole 
hare be«n^ estitUished in every Jail in ihe Pusjauh tpuce }dd4. 
Even previoui) to that tlinoj priboners were under inbtruction la 
the LiMhore Central Jail, and the Jails of Uwritsur, Goograt and 
sev<nnd other diatiicte. But from that year educalicn ceased 
to be a pairjial measure, and was introduoed into cvs>ry Jail after 
the jfdan which had been adopted with success at Mynpooree and 
Ag;ra. Each prisoner was allowed the option oS attending schoed 
after the usual labour of the day was over, or of continuing for 
another hour at that employment in which he had been occupied 
during the day. Those who preferred instruction to work were 
arranged in ci^ses of twenty or thirty, presided over by a moni¬ 
tor, to ^ich |Mst each prisoner might hope to rise, if he applied 
liimsolf with dUigenoe to his btudics at^ made progress in hi- 
eduoatkm. The method of t^'acbing adopted was very similar to 
that which U followed in infant schooh in England, by hanging 
up, a^nst the wall, the lotterb of the al])habet in large ehara^-- 
ters, wngly or in combination, and requiring the whtue chi'^s tf» 
repeat them aloud aftc» ihe monitor. For a timc,'^liib education 
^beme uas Ibkcn up with a tigoui ahiult gave promise of 
success beyond what had at first eNoa been hoped for. It is sad 
that a bcbeme Ubhered in with buch glorioiM promime should foil 
from* n^lect. It is impossible to aftnbuto the retrogression to 
diblike of education on the part of the priboners.^ Where so 
many induocmeuts aro held out to learn, where proficiency and 
diligence lead to reward, to ligUUmed labour, to interviewb with 
relativeb, and even to ultimate rcle.iac, it is impobbible that the 
candidates for education bliould be few. Let us hope that the 
cause <jf the retrogicssion during the [Kist ycai- is to be attribut- 
odii to the events of the year, rather than to a decline of interest 
in the \noral j)rogre<tfe of the criminal ])opulalion. The educa¬ 
tional statisticb lead us to believe, as we are willing'to do, that 
this is the trgeexplanation of the decline.* For the first throe 
years, there was a steady and remarkable increase in thS number 
ol’ convicts under tuition, not only absolutely, but proportion¬ 
ately ,to the number of uneducated prisoners in confinement. In 
1357, the number of those attending scdiool suddenly fell to a' 
point lower than it had ev^r been, since ^be time when educariou 
was introduced into Jails. Let us ftierefore adopt the most chaiito- 
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bile vIqvv (Mai attribate sot tbe decrease Ip wast of iati£rest in 
prison ^dnoaties, attd let us hope that with returaing peace Kttd 
• o);det. Jail education tirilfr be encoilraged with a z«^ mcreheed 
in proi^nttion to the negleot from which it has eudered dtifing 
the past year. 

Chief among the means of maintaining Ae diaciidiflc of the pri- 
eon, we have already mentioned the good-behaviour system intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Montgomery in 1854, * But this wae only jpart 
of a more extensive techeme of rewards and pimisbmeuts. Well- 
behaved p''isonurs are, under I'ertaiu restrictions, allowed to have 
mter%ieW8 with their relatixes, a prW ile^ denif^d to those who 
have contravened the Jail rules and are ime or disorderiy. Those 
who make jirogress in learning, or acquiring a trade, and who 
arc generally well conducted, may be allowed, as a mark of ap- 
pruuarioD,to wear a dress cl udifterenteulnui Irom tlie bright yel¬ 
low J ail < oBtuniCj and are eligible to a Lutnberdarship, or to the 
olEoe of cook for the ward or of monitors lor the school, and in 
w me lew eases, for special meiit, mny have their fetters remov¬ 
ed. On the other hand, the indolent, the ilisobediqnt and un- 
T’dy piisoner maj have Ins daily taleoi labour increased, bis diet 
1 educed, or he may be Hogged and placed m solitary conline- 
ment. Of all forms of punishment, none is so much dreaded Ijy 
the nativ e as solitary luiplisoinaent. At first sight this may 
seem strange. To the dreamy native, wIkl spends hi^ da^s Ip the, 
stupidity ot perpetual lacancj, solitude would ap^iear ne\cr to 
be unwelcome. Immurod m his < ell, lift alone to his day-dreams, 
his food supplied in plenty and at regular tunes, se^iaration from 
the eoimnon herd of prisoners would sceiii rather to be a luxury 
of prison life, than an enhancement of its penalties. It involves 
however two things fatal to natii c liapimic&b—^hard steady labour 
and ignorance of the gossip of the day. Every prisoner in soli¬ 
tary confinement is emjilojed in the laborious work of grindhjg 
wheat in a standing posture. The i»ositlon*ulone is t<o a native a 
great aggravation or tlie penalty or iucesH,inl steady labour, and 
tliare is JIO pleasant gossij) for him during the hanr of rest from 
•his daily toil. The talk ot the market plaet, the viUijija scandal, 
whieb no Jealous guard can exclude from the prisem wards, can¬ 
not penetrate to the solitude ot his cell, llis mother or his hrt>y 
(au no longer smuggle the little oiriiim oi hibaeco at their stated 
visit, to be enjoyed in secret with a «jlish increased by the dan- 
gefs attending its procuring. Fifteen successive days of this 
ssiparation from his little world is to the native mind no slight 
aggravation of the miseries of prison litc. In the opinion of the* 
former Judicial Commissioner. Montgomery, solitary eon- 
fia<3i\ent'has even,more recommendations than this. It ** posses- 
^ ses, probably, every requisite in the rationale of pnni«dimeqt> It 
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* is peculiarly efficaoious in India. JLn the eyes of the nativdp it is 

* invested with, the idea of terror, and produ('e^ an effect on-their 

* minds the moat enduring ami the nuftt wholesome. Wlieneve# 
‘tried in the Punjaub, it Iiao been attended \>iththeliapnicstr(^ 

The cells are allotted of all to criminals reconvicted, then 

to refractory prisoners or those punished for breach of dibciplim\ 
If, after the allotment^f the cells to these ]n’ibtmer8, there is 
any spai'e accommodation, it it? set apart for men convicted of the 
crimes mofet prevalent in the district witliin winch the Jail is si¬ 
tuated and for the supiircboiow of which stringent mcaburcs are 
required, i^omc laxity has hitheito prevailed iu the euiin'ce- 
ment of the rules, but wheneNcr they have been ripdlj adhered 
to, the results have been mo^t beneficial. In hi- Jail report for 
1857^ Df. Hathaway wiiteb;— 

‘‘The aggregate of all those, whohavo been iuipiisonedm solitary cells 
...ibreeotded ab but th’s does nr)t rejuTbent so many in¬ 
dividuals or distinct A Aaes, ib,the niaxirucipcn )il whuh a pn&oiier pas- 
SOS in bolitaiy coniinciUent being nstiictcd to only ]i> days, and the laso'* 
m which it is made use of oemg generaUy th< u ujt recommitnicuts, it 
necessarily follows that the same priboaer i*- fiequcntly placed m a soli¬ 
tary coll four or five tinicb during the twolvoniontii. 

“lam of opinion that it the sy-tem nt solitaiy impusonfUoiit was more 
irigidly (Jipried out, it wt)u1d ttiid ifiOLtu ill} to keep dowii the number of 
rccouvictions, and thus secondaiil} to dtcieabc the aveia^'^ numbei of those 
scut to Jail. Not only are the wditar} celL not kej^t lully ami regularly 
occupied by pnboncib, but there lamore or less of association with (others 
})ermitted, when iii conhiiomcut, under the vanoub pl< as (>f .taking m 
lood and water, giving and removing the cLiily task-woik, cleaning the 
cell, <S:c &c.” 

It would be most desirable to increase to a still greater ex¬ 
tent a punishment admitted on all hands to bci in this country, 
mu«t efficacious. Hift unfortunately llio most approved punish¬ 
ment is, in this instance, also the most expensive, and any great 
addition to tlif solitary cells cannot thcrelore be hoped for. ,4t 
present there arc only 403 solitai*y cell& iu all the Prisobs of the 
Punjaub. It is therefore quite out of the question to attempt 
to introduce what has been called the ‘ separate systefii,’ Only 
an exceedingly small jiroportion of convicts can undergo soHtoiy 
confinement at the same tigic. Ini])riBoivncnt in the wards must 
necessarily alternate with imprisonment in the cells. But a judi¬ 
cious allotment of the few cells, which have been built, is of Jt||6 
first im]K)rtance for the maintaining of jirisou discipline. Prison 
Economists in England and America are opjiosed to the practice 
of solitary confiueuicnt, and iu England it has l/een .partially 

Cii OboflSJi. 
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abandoned. Undoubtedly, when severely eiifoi\‘ed, it is the 
imifet iiyurious of all punishments in England. There is, how¬ 
ever, an inconceivably Vast difference between the temperament 
of the criminal population of Europe and of India, and the system 
here in force, of alternate oonHncmcnt in solitude and m the 
common wards, hits a happy medium of severity, which has been 
found by experience to have the moat salutary effects. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts used by Government to keep 
the number of convicts within due limits, the year 1857 overtook 
us with crowded wards, and a coini)lement of prisoners far ex¬ 
ceeding tliat which the Jails were calculated to accommodate* 
Wlicn the first warning note of the coining troubles broke upon 
the profound <[uict oi'the Punjaub, it startled the whole country 
into vigilance and action. Tlie danger was imminent and it was 
nobly met. E\erv precaution was taken to present the circula¬ 
tion of intelligence among the natives. The guards at the fer¬ 
ries were doubled, and suspicious travellers arrested. The gos- 
sij) at the \illage well was reported, the talk of the idlers loung¬ 
ing under the shade of the peepul tree ^as brought in by spies. 
No one wiis sale from arrest. Idle words, which,rin ordinary 
times, would have been considered only a mirth-provoking jest 
were distorted by buspicion into grave charges of treason or cem- 
spiracy. Hie number (»f apprehensions on political charges was 
immense, and the ])risoncrs were of all classes and ilcgrces of in¬ 
fluence, from the naked fakeer to the’great chief oMiC city. 
And when at last the nati\e Poorbeah regiments broke away, 
tlie'recaptifrcd deserterh swelled the list of arrests t<» an ein)r- 
mcnis extent. What wa^ to be done with their men ? They 
could not be released.* To luuc let them go, would ha\c been 
to scatter fire-brands over a country already ri])e for conflagra¬ 
tion. T"o keej) them under surveillance was im]>ossible, for 
there was no adequate agency, and what few men were at 
inand could themselves at first scarcely be trusted. The JalU 
were already crowded with j)risoner8 under sentence for their 
crimes, and how could they make way for men whom it was ne- 
ctssaryindecd to watch and secure, but few of^ v?hom were con¬ 
victed of any definite offence? The necessity was m'gent. 

The Cis-Sutlej states were the first to feel tlie shock of the earli- 
• est and severest wave of the rebellion. Intersected by thc*po^8cs- 
sions of native princes, with a frontier extending to within a few 
nylos of the great softree and centre of the mutiny, and with a 
large Poorbeah force at head-quarters, it is not surprising that 
this division of the Punjaub was disturbed in no ordinary de-* 
gree. At an early day, ^erefore, especialljjr in this division, the* 
question of accommodation for pjliticaPpnsoners became really 

pressing. The only feasible means of securing them was by a tem- 

M4Boh,1859, ____ 
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Mrary clearing of the Jails and incarcerating the political offen¬ 
ders m place of the criminals released.* Various were ijie mea¬ 
sures suggested. The first and most obvious was that of either, 
entirely commuting sentences of imprisonment to fines and 
flogging, or reducing the term of incarceration in considera- * 
tion of the stripes and mulct. In every case in which fine or 
flogging seemed to be an appropriate punishment, it was resorted 
t 9 in preference to imprisonment, and when insufiitdeiit, a short 
term of imprisonment was superadded. This system of punishment 
was substantially only a revival of the old regulation law, which 
had been abolished in 1834. Flogging indeed was revived in 
certain cases at a later date, but it was not allowed to be com¬ 
bined with iia])rIsonmcnt. InthePunjaul),it is true, eoasulcrable 
laxity had prevailed, and it was common in some districts to pu¬ 
nish cattle-stealing, theft, and similar crimes, with stripes and 
imprisonment. This practice however, wliii'h had liitherlo neen 
only tolerated, now received the sanction of the Provincial f Jo- 
vermnent, and tlie catalogue of crimes, for which a combination of 
stripes and imprisonuietiL was considered the ap]>rt)]n‘iate piiuisli- 
ment, was widely extended. The immediate eflcct of tills was 
to discharge after floggiug, or to imprisoi* mly for a short pe¬ 
riod, many criminals who, under the old rules, would have been 
sent to Jail for a long term, and by this means some little accom¬ 
modation in Jail was secured to meet the jirc^surc caused by the 
apprehec«ioD of so many jaditical prisoners. 

As this temporary law, however, had cftect only prospectively, 
it became neces&ary to devise some plan for clearing*the Jails of 
many of the convicts imprisoned previous to the oMtbrcak. All 
the measures were accordingly adopted with more oriels success, 
the combined effect of which was such, that, notwithstanding 
tlie large number of men imprisoned either on susjucion or for 
the commisson of offences against the state and other c<auses 
arising out of the rebellion, tlie number of prisoners actually 
in confinement at the end of the year was less than it had been 
at the close of 1856. Of all the plans which were tried the most 
effective was the remission of portions of the term of imprisonment, 
on payment of a fine by the criminal or the submission of his 
person to the lash. Fine was tlie first substitute adopted in 

• 

* We anoex the following interesting extract from Dr. Hathaway’s Jail Report 
to shew how the mutineers were* sometimes &nplhyed in Jail. "In one Jail, 
80,000 Enfield Rifle cartridges were naade up for die Army ; the prisoners who 
mode them being sepoys of the native Regiments^ who bad mutinied under^tbe 
^Ise pretext of being afraid to touch them. The work was done efficiently and 
Bpeditiously, and the sight of these men, in their prison garb, seated ^t long ta¬ 
ins, quietly making the pa^er cylinders, or casting the elongate bullets they ob- 
pot^ to use as soldiers of the state, struck me, at the time of my visit, as a re- 
Eosrkable instance of retributive justice.” 
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Vicu of rcraisfeion of part of the term of imprisonment; flogging soon 
^'<)llowecL The fine demanded was projKjrtioned both to the na- 
.ture of the crime for which the prisoner was incarcerated, and td 
tlie length of the unexpired portion of his term. J3ut most pri¬ 
soners were too poor to pay, the necessity for clearing the 
Jail was urgent, and there remained in many cases no other 
course but to flog and release. We have already seen that re¬ 
mission- of pjirt of the term of sentence as a reward for good 
l)eha\iour htvl been introduced several years before, and formed 
one of the distiugiiiifihing loatures of Punjaub prison discipline. 
Ihc remission now introduced was of a totally different nature, 
being dealt out to all alike, except prisoners of*the worst cha¬ 
racter, on their submitting ti> the i)rcscribed conditions—a course 
Avhieh although it was a temporary necessity, was calculated to 
have the most injurious effects on the discipline of the Jails. Few 
ol‘ the prisoners had logi<* enough to distinguish clearly between 
remission of sentence as a reward for good behaviour, and remis¬ 
sion on payment of a tine. To their minds the result was the same 
—they were released from Jail. And whereas the one purchased 
liih release openly, probably no one of them believed that the 
other was not obliged tt) buy his discharge by a secret bribe to 
the Darogah, Indeed one of the most remarkable facts brought 
to light l^y the measures taken to clear the Jails was, that nearly 
all those, wln» at first ]i;ud the fine for remission of sentence, 
wore men wliose names had been previously.entered iirthe Da- 
rogalfs list of well-behaved ])riaoners. Such an indiscriminate 
rcuussion of sentence took away at one fell swooj) every induce¬ 
ment which liad been held out to orderly conduct in Jail. Many 
well-behaved prisoners, wli(» could not pay for their release, pe¬ 
titioned to be flogged and let go. But it was against all rule 
to whip a prisoner whose conduct in Jail had been free from 
fault. Exasperated at seeing the prison gates open for the je- 
turiiof their disorderly fellows to a freedom which was denied to 
thein, unable to raise money enough to purchase tlieir liberty 
withal, they threw off restraint, and endeavoured to secure by 
. disobedience and bad-conduct, what had been denied to their 
humble jietition. Fortunately the necessity for th^ indiscrimi¬ 
nate cleafing of the flails has gone by, and the measures ^forced 
into operation by a temporary pressure Jiave ceased with the 
neaessitv which occasioned them. But the short period of their 
prevalence had nearly midone the work of years of laborious 
improvement in prison economy. Nothing can have a worse 
effect on prison (liscipline than any proceeding which rendens ' 
the sanctions of the law uncertain. Punishment in such oases < 
becomes a kind of lottery in M'hich e\ery one expects success 
for Kimself. ’ A bad law, the gauctions of which are sure,* is 
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better than a good law laxly enforced. Unc-erlainty of jm- 
niehment is an evil greater than undue leniency or excessive se^ 
verity. 

Apart altogether from the temporary emergencies occasioned 
by the mutimes however, the question of Jail accommodation is 
an embarrassing one for the Punjaub (iovernmcnt. Kven in 
peaceful timcb there were more prisoners in confinement than 
the Jflils could accommodate consistently with supervision, 
safety and health. Crime is on the decrease, yet the tiails arc 
too fml. The most obvious and easiest mode of meeting the dil- 
ficulty,for a time, is by adding to the wards in Jails, whose area 
will admit of it>—a measure which is now in contemplation in re¬ 
gard to several of the district prisons. But besides being ex¬ 
pensive, this plan is the least creditable of all, because it at <* 0111 - 
plishes simply nothing. Crime is not diminished; criminals 
arc not reformed. The time will come when the new wants 
will also be o\cicrowded, and matters will be worse than ever. 
The M^istrate is not the vicegerent of (iod that he sluiuhJ 
punish crime as a violation of the Divine Daw, If he does nol 
prevent crime he bears the sword in vain. Kvery sjsicni 
of human jmiiishment which is pen'll without being relorma- 
tftry, is faulty. The work of piinishinent is easier than that 
of reform. It saves time, it saxes trouble, it calms con¬ 
science, to believe that criminals are hopclcs’^ly dejiraved and 
that thc’Idca of their reformation is Quixotic. It lus been wide¬ 
ly said that it is easier to extirpate than to amend mankind. But 
men arc seldom deterred from crime by the tear ol** jmnishThent 
alone. The certainty of jiresent gain jiroves too strong for the 
leav of distant evil. To be effective, the evil, though distant, 
must be as certain as the present gain. Good detective police 
arc therefore more efficacious than Draconian Laws, Police 
refprm, however, is a matter too uncertain to wait foi% and the 
next best method of ])reventing crime is to alter the sauctioiH 
of the law, so as to strike at the motives which lead t4) il. "1 he 
nature of the punishment should be determined by the motives 
which lead to the crime, the severity of the punishment should 
be rcgulatdd by the local prevalence of the offence and tl\e diffi¬ 
culty attending its suppression, 

Wc have reason to believe that important modifications of 
the Criminal Law are at present under the consideratiop. of 
the Punjaub Government. One of th*e most important ends 
to be attained is the abolition of artificial crimes. Nothing 
can be more perplexing to the moral sense, than the afbi- 
tJijiW #reation of offences by the recognised distinction be- 
tm&Ci ‘ mala })rohibita’ and ‘ mala in se’. Our criminal law 
CWMIto recoornise the latter only. For the foimer the remedy 
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should be soiifrht in the Civil Courts, wliich in tlic Punjaub are 
quite afi speedy in their operation as the Criminal Courts. The 
recognition of artificial crimes blinds and confuses the moral 
sense, by making penal tlxc commission of acts not in themselves 
morally or socially wrong, and the repeated violation of these 
prohibitory laws leads to a contempt for law in itself, and a ge¬ 
neral incapacity of distinguishing right from wrong. The un¬ 
mitigated evil of such artificial distinctions as that of real 
and prohibited (Mime<^, is perhaps less sadly apparent here than 
in Kngland, What good can follow from haulu^ a little urchin 
to prison for playing marbles in the street, or lodging in Jail a 
labourer out of employ, because he snared a phdiasant or a hare 
to procure a morbol for his starving family ? But even in this 
country there are many blots on our criminal code, not the least 
of which are Ihc Abkaree and similar laws. To manufacture 
salt or cultivate opium is no crime, though it be called so by 
law. Why should not Government seek its remedy against the 
V iolat5(»n of these laws by the ordinary Civil Procedure, which 
in the Punjaub is as mpid as that of the Criminal Courts? 

Having narrowed the field of crime by the exclusion of all 
artlticial oHenccb, the principle, which should guide in the sclcc- 
tiou of ]nuuslimentb for real '•rimes, ib one whicli sounds liW 
a truism—ihat every man, who breaks the law, bhould be 
a loser thereby, and if jiosbible a losci ul' the object which 
tempted him to commit the crime. Tltib principle, Wwever, 
cannot be applied with anything like exactness. The motives 
vvhicb induce to crime are as numerous as the minds which 
conceive, them ; the punishments which can be awarded are 
few. The French Jurists have attempted to classify the mo¬ 
tives which lead to the commission of oftences. Any such 
clasbifi<'ation, however, inubt be more or less fanciful and im- 
])raclicable. The latest which we have seenisthatofM. Lepelle- 
ticr.^ criminal cla^^,”’ bays AI, Lepell'*ticr, “ may be di^d- 

‘cd'into eight tjjies; to ca<'h of which belong distinctive moral 
‘ (diaractcrisUcs and unerring physiognomical &igns- To the first, 
‘the \ag!ibond, belongs recklessncoh ; he must thertffore be taught 
‘prudence. To the second, the ruffian (qucrelleur)*passiou ; to 
‘ him, therelore, moderation. To the third, the bharper (escroc), 

' cunning; teach him in the prison schoql good faith. To the 
‘fourth, the lanatic, violenjLJc; rejdace this by mildness. To the 
* fifth, the thief covetousness; teach liim equity. To the sixth, 

‘ tljc depraved, corruption; show him the beauty of jmrity. To 
‘ the seventh, the poisoner, perfidy; give him, kistead,benevolencQ.'- 
‘ To the* eighth, the murderer, cruelty; lead him back to humani-^ 
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* ty/* When the human race »hall speak on^ universal tongue, 
wlien diiFerenccs of race and creed and colour aud minds shall/ 
cease, this may be practicable. Meanwhile wc must coutenl^ 
ourselves in tms less perfect state of things with less, utopian 
schemes. The punishments which can be inHicted are few. The 
most obvious of all, aud one umversally adopted in the infancy 
of nations, is the rule of like for like. But as Blackstone ol)- 
serves* there are very many crimes which will in no shape ud- 
‘ mit of these penalties, without manifest absurdity and wicked- 

* ness. Theft cannot be punished by theft, defamation by defa- 
‘mation, forgery by forgery, adultery by adultery, and the like/’ 
Ordinary puniiliments may, wc tliink, be all included in four ge¬ 
neral classes—If-t, deprivation of life, 2 d, infliction of bodily suf¬ 
fering, 3d, deprivation of property, and 4th, deprivation of liberty. 

The first of these need not be discussed, llapjuiy the cases 
are few which call lor the enforcement of the extreme penalty 
of the Law, As regards the infliction of bodily suffering, ue 
cannot return to the barbarous native practice of mutilations and 
torture, nor to the e [ually cruel and ignominious i)unishmcnts of 
‘ tusheer’ and the pillory. A modified and unobjectionable foi*in 
of inflicting pain, which is now extensively practised, is flogging. 
*1810 Indian Law Coinmissionci's did not include tliis in tJie list 
of punisltuionts wliich fcliey adopted. They considered it open 
to the same objections as ignominious j)uuishmcu 1 h in general. 

“ Of •ali^mnishinents, this (igiioininious puni*limeut) is the most 
^unequal. It may be more severe than any i)uui 8 huieut in 

‘ the code. It may be no punishment at all. If influsted on 
man who liaa quick sensibility it is generally more terri- 
‘blc than deatli itself. If inflicted on a hardened aiid impn- 
‘ dent delinquent, who has often stood at the bar, and wdio has 
^ no character to lose, it is a punishment less serious than an 
‘ hqur of the treadmill. It derives all its terrors from the higher 

* and better iiarts of the character of the sufferer; its severity is 

‘ therefore in inverse proportion ti^ the necessity fur seycrity. 

‘ When inflicted on men of mature age, particularly if they be in 
^ decent statiohs* of life, flogging is a punishment of whitdi tifie 
‘severity ©onsists to a great extent in the disgrace which it * 
‘ causes; and to that extent, the arguments wliich we Jiave used 

‘ agairist public exposure apply to flog"ing.”t ^ In the Bunjaub,* 
we have seen that a large proportion of the crimes, especially of 
theft and burglary, arc committed by k class who are outc^ts 
from sdciety, men of deadened, hardened feelings, to whom 
'the social and moral objections urged by the Commissioifers 
do not apply, and the infliction of physical pain seems in such 

Com. Stpphcn’H Edition, TV., p. 00. 
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an unniixeil ^n. In the cases of these offenders, therefore, 
corj)oral jmnishmenl may be advantageously adinmistered. It is 
yioreover (lucstionable whether flogging involves so much dis- 
gi*aoe as js supposed. With oriental princes it has always been a 
favourite punishment, and the bastinado was probably less dreaded 
for its ignominy than its severity. Under the present law of 
appeal, howoer, summary flogging is open to considerable objec¬ 
tion, as it ailmits of no remission. The limits wliich ought to be 
pul to the i)T)wcr of appeal is another question, but under the 
present system it would be inexpedient to adoi)t flogging exten- 
^l\ely. 

Mulct Is the most far-reaching of all punishmcfrits. Cupidity 
i^, ai’tcr all, the motive most fruitful in crime. Fine cuts directly 
at the root of it, and teaches in the plainest language tliat crime 
is a losing game. The Indian Law Commiasioners introduced 
a most im])ortant principle, when they left fines to be inflicted 
lightly or heavily at the discretion of the Court, limited only by 
the powers of the diflereut Courts to try the several gradations 
of* crime. One of the chief advantages, resulting from a free use 
of fine, is not only its obvious connexion with the offence as a 
punishment, but the means it aftbrds of re-imhursing the sufferer 
for any iq)]>reciable or valuable- loss he may have sustained, it 
seems to be one of the first and most equitable principles of law, 
that the criminal should make restitution to him who has suffer¬ 
ed at his hands. Eejuity has led to its universal adoption: It 
TV'as yuactised among the Jews, and Tacitus informs us that it 
was the law of the ancient Germans. Yet, strange to say, it is a 
yu’inciple only recently introduced into England. By the Com¬ 
mon Jjaw’of England a y»erson was not entitled to claim com- 
y)cnsation for any property stolen from him. He was allowed 
only the right of reception, that is to seize ymsaessiou of any of 
the go<>d8 he found in the hands of another, if he could do so 
Avithout breach of the i)eace. Express statute now provides for 
the .restitution of stolen property on conviction of the offender. 
We have already seen that fine was most extensively resorted to 
uifller the Sikh rule. In fact there was no crime ^nicli had not 
‘its money value. The yuactice of making restitution of stolon 
])ro])erty, pr its value, is in full force in the jPunjaub, and has been 
so evei since the passing of Act XVI. of 1950. 

Fines, however, would he comparatively inoperative in the 
numerous cases of theft and burglary. Cattle-lifters, who are 
not seldom extensive graziers, and the wealthy goldsmiths, who 
receive and melt down the ornaments of precious metal; should' 
be made* to suffer in their property. But the actual thieves and 
burglars, who belong to the jKwrest and neediest classes, and* are 
driven by erhue to poverty, are not the proper subjects for fine. 
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There remains no course but to imprison th|p;n. In these cases, 
however, and all cases when offenders arc incarcerated.in conse¬ 
quence of fines not being realised, the prisoners should be made 
to pay for their crimes by their labour* It is unworthy of a 
^eat Government to j)rofit by the proceeds of prison labour. 
True, the prison establishments are kept up at an immense cost, 
but Ihey are paid from the general revenues of the <‘ountry, and 
their maintenance is only <»ne out of the many duties, which 
every Government has t<) perform in return for the taxes paid by 
its subjects. The labour of prisoners seems the most aj)pr<ipri- 
ate source, fj*om which to reimburse those who have suffered by 
crime. To selt the house and little property of the criminal, is to 
turn him penniless on the world, and increase the motives to crime 
by poverty, the strongest of all temptations. But if carh ])ri- 
soner were laado to pay for his offences by the sweat of his brow, 
his labour w'ould have a more direct penal connection with his 
offence than it has now. Of the proceeds of labour part miglifc 
be set aside to meel c(mtingent Jail expenditure, }»art to form a 
small fund to pu th*^ pri&oner above tem|>tatlou from j)rcs.sii)g 
want on leaving the dail, and the rest to the vconburscinent of 
those whose loss he has caused; and no ovhninal. whetlier the 
term of his actual sentence be long oi short, should lie released 
from confineimmt, until he has repaid every loss occa&ioned by 
his crime and all expenses attending his trial. 

As t'o deprivation of liberty, it is universally admitted In this 
country to be the least exfoctivc punishment of all- Mere loss 
of liberty is not felt to l)e a severe visitatiom At least oiietlail 
in the Punjaub is currently known in the di^trict as Bibisht or 
JWadise. As a means of reforming criminals it might be made 
valuable, were steady, constant and profitable labour exacted from 
every prison inmate. Good habits, however, arc ac(\uired only 
after long and painful effort. For ibis reason more good can be 
effected with long^torm than with sliort-term prisoners. Hhoi-t- 
terms are unmitigated evils. They expose the cfmvicta to all tlie 
corrupt and contaminating influences of Jail life, without teach¬ 
ing them haDifs of steady labour, which in their relei^e might 
lead theioi to adopt an honest and remuneralive calling- We 
should like to see short-terms of imj)risonmcnt less frequent¬ 
ly in^flicted, and repourse had to fines and flogging, in all 
cases where these pumshments are practicahVe. Most of our 
prison inmatcB are of a promismg and phahle age, the hc^>c- 
ful ardent period of life between sixteen and thirty. Much 
'■^iiiight be made of such materials were prison education more 
attended to. It will not be creditable to the Punjaub Gommis- 
eion, if next year’s Jail report does not show an immense im¬ 
provement in the matter of jirioon education. It is also worth 
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coHflideratioii whetiher loug term prisoners, who have been in- 
vwdflbly, wfillHsonducted during the greater part of the period of 
.their sentence, might not receive a probationarj release. They 
might .he put under surveillance of the police, and be made to 
understand that phsenoe from their village or colony, without 
permission, for even a single day, would not only subject them 
to imprisonment for the remaining portion of their term, but to 
increased labour and the most rigid discipline. 

We should like to see some measures taken, not only to detect 
and punish crime, but to improve the law-breaking population. 
Wc have pliable subjects, and may make of them w^t we please. 
Perhaps more could be done by the introduction of European arts 
than by any efforts of the legislature. An awakened spirit of en¬ 
terprise is the most radical of all reformers. Biulways and steam 
floras are the best humaniaers. Could we only remove the aim¬ 
lessness of native life, give the people an end to live for, teach 
an individual and a national destiny, what life would be impart¬ 
ed to the dry bones of India! We want a bridge across the 
gnlph which divides oriental from western thought. A com¬ 
mon religion is the bond which every Christian prays*for. But 
the spre^ of Christianity has been and will be slow. Socially, 
at present, there can be no union, and little even of agreeabl# 
intercourse, between the natives and their rulers. But western 
arts form a common Held, where the Englishman may teach and 
the native may learn without fear or prejudice. With the great 
veins of commerce opened out, the resources of the country 
known, and* the people alive to their value, law will take a new 
form. Crime will then become a social sore, and the interest of 
society will be to cut off the festering member. Criminals will 
not, as now, be sheltered and protected for a bribe. Commerce 
is destructive to crime. The Punjaub is already rapi^y open¬ 
ing up to commercial enterprise. Its productions, ec|Mnally its 
flax, are exciting interest and specumtiou abroad, which 
even now, not without effect in stimulating produ(^on. Jn a 
few years the Punjaub may become ih re^ity, what it is in 
fable, the Oarden of India.” 
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Abt. V.— ’1. SdeetioHS from the Records of the Madrof Gooenu' 
ment. Papers relating to the Reouion of Assessment in Soutfp 
Arcoi, Mah&as. 

8. Reports on the Settlement of the Land Revenue (f the Pro- 
oinces tmder the Madras Presidencg. MabbaS. 1858. 


Two Articles on the subject of the Madras Land Revenue 
have appeared in this Remew, but at such long intervals that it 
is necessary, while laying a tUrd before our readers, to recapi¬ 
tulate briefly the purport of those which have gone before. 
The object df the first Article,* was to shew that the lands 
of the Madras Presidency were much more highly assessed 
than those of the North West Provinces under the Vil¬ 
lage settlement, or than those of Bengal under the Zemindary 
settlement, and that not only was the assessment comparatively 
Idgh but it was in itself excessive. We shewed that it was con¬ 
sidered to be so by the very ofBcers by whom it was first fixed 
(CoL Read and Sir J. Munro) at the beginning of the present 
century, and that the. subsequent fall of prices had rendered it 
still more oppressive. We shewed that the heads of districts 
4iad from that time constantly urged its reduction, but had 
pleaded in vain; and that, in consequence of this assessment, the 
cultivation of the district which we selected as our example had 
actualfy retrogaded during half a century of undisturbed peace. 
We shewed that the resmt was that the most fertile lands were 
lying waste, while those of inferior quality, which liad been less 
hea^y taxed, were cultivated, and that the general cultivation 
of the country was reirressed. We stated that the efiects really due 
to this excess of taxation had been the means of bringii^ into 
disrepida the principles upon which the settlement had been 
iqade. ^The e'ms of over-taxation had been laid at the door of 
the “Ryotwarry System.” We endeavoured to free the system 
of Munro from the errors by which it had been overlaid, and to 
vindicate the pure principles of a Ryotwarry settlement. 

A RyotVrarry settlement,” we showM, as understood' by 
Munro, involves neither excessive interference on the part 
of the officers of Government, nor the taxation of improve¬ 
ment*, nor annual fKsrutiny, as so often alleged. It simply 
proposes that the land be assessed once for all according to 
its quality, that the Government deal directly with the pro¬ 
prietor of every holding small or great, that no improve- 
jnents be taxed, that the Government should not attempt to 
iatef&lf to say what the size of the holdings shall* be, but 
Ihave this to the ordinary operation of the customs and 
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laws of the oouxitiy; and that the Government should not mter* 
pose bettFera itees and the holders of the land any 
aristocracy.' It was ur^ged that if the asseaement was li^tened^ and 
the taxation of improvements, such as wells and plantations^ aban« 
doned—‘^^in fact Munro's principles were carried out in Mnnro^a 
spirit—^the agriculture of the Madras'Presidency would rise from 
its depression, and an increasing revenue and a contented popu¬ 
lation would yindicate the soun&eas of the Byotwarry principle 
rightly understood. 

These arguments were not universally admitted, we therefore 
conridered mat if a district could be found in wluch the Byot- 
warry system prevailed, but where the assessmefit was not ex¬ 
cessive, where improvements were not taxed, and where annual 
scrutiny was not the rule, it would be valuable to see how the 
princ^le had worked there. T^e district of Canara appeared 
to ofier the example we sought, and was a particularly vmuable 
one, because it had been administered by Munro, who there 
found the principles in force which he before advocated. 
The Ryotwar principle was indigenous in the country, and he 
left it undisturbed. In 1854^ we published an Article des¬ 
criptive of the district of Canara, and traced its Revenue history 
from the time of its cession in 1799 to the present day, and we 
showed that when the demand upon the land was moderate, 
the system of Munro was invariably successful; that cultiva¬ 
tion had extended; that the Govemmeht revenue from* the 
land had increased; and that the revenue from extra sources in¬ 
dicative of the improving comforts of the people liad doubled in 
20 years.. We concluded with the following remarks:— 

We are not arguing that, where village communities exist in their 
integrity, and are in accordance with the feelings of the people, it would 
be advisable or just to break them down ; or that any one system would 
be applicable to the whole of India ; but we do argue that any attempt 
artificially to create an intennediate proprietai^ body between the cul¬ 
tivators of the soil and the Government, be it composed of village coi- 
po^tioDS, of Zemindars or of ftnners of the revenue^ is unjust towards 
.the pieseBt ovmers of the soil, and that such inatitatia|||*must be injuri- 
* ous where they are not the spontaneous growth of the countity, and sup¬ 
ported by the affectioas of the people. Where none such are found, a 
ryotwany settlexnent is, we btiieve, the only just and wise measure that 
can be adopted, and where a ryotwarry settlement has once been made, 

to attempt any other woul^ wft are persuaded be a step backwards. 

• * 

*^In the late discussions much has been written ^on the relative merits 
of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, but we cannot 
but think that too much stress has been Md on the system of 

Vol, XXI. Page 356. 
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" Zf ift one pftrl of Inaia we are expenoing miuions xo oonamicc mag- 
nificent caoale, aad disperse the waters at one or two Bnpees per acrOf 
aiui in tile other we demand 75 per cent, of the produce atnonnting to 
SO BSe en acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be' made between 
the village tenures of the onej; and the Byotwany tenures of the other. 
It matters little what course may be pursued for reducmg the taxation 
of the Madras districts, whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of reve¬ 
nue (as in Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous coUectiops 
and making this a maximum of demand ; or by ad^ng so much waste 
land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment to a moderate 
demand on the whole, (as has virtually been done in Canara^) or whether 
all tiiese be combined; whatever may be the course pursuei^ the reduc¬ 
tions vdiich Sit J. Munro showed ^to be indispensable must be carried 
out before He system is condemned. But if when ^otwarry assess¬ 
ment has been m^c as light as that of the North West or as that of the 
Zemindary Estates of Bengal, it falls to produce results as beneficial, 
then and then only will it have been weighed in the balance and found 
Mtanting.” 

A further period of five years has now elapsed, and during 
that period important changes have taken place in the revenue 
system* of Madras, several Btci)s have been made towards a re¬ 
turn to the principles of Munro, and the Byotwarry system has 
been freed from those excrescences which brought it into *^uch 
ill repute. The taxation of wells has been at abandoned, 
and a proprietor of land can improve it without fear of the re¬ 
venue officer, provided he keep within the boundaries of his 
land, (government docs not claim to share in the profits of oul- 
ti^tion, unless the water is siipplied by the Government. The 
taxation of fruit trees»has been also abandoned. Flontations be¬ 


longing to the Government, and the produce of the public forests, 
are, oi course, rented out as before; but trees planted on the 
farmer’s own* ^[ond, are the farmer’s own property. • Thes^' 
two concessions leave the proprietor in undisturbed possetH 
sion of his land, so long as he pays a certain fixed land tax, 
and do away with a, vast amount of vexatious and corrupt iiH 
terference on the part of the subordiimte native revenue ofiSepm. 
The question with which the fiscal officer has to deal,* is 
simply whether the landholder retains the land he holds, whe- 
I Mmc he resigns it, or whether he takes more; and it is obvious, as 
ed in a previous Article, that as the land'acquires 
ue, any inquiry is unnecessary, for no one will 
the hands of (xovemment what he caai for a 
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But t^eee Qouceaaknu) great and valaable as they are, urooid 
have be^n of little avail, u the assessment on the land had eaiR-“ 
Jinued at its former rate, but the conviction that the layd ae- 
sesMoent of Madras is iar too high, especially on the better 
lands, has at last gained ground, and a general reviraon tras 
ciunmenced. It has been unfortonate that the question was 
complicated with that of a new survey of the Presidency, 
and has Ulus shared in the delay which attended an expen¬ 
sive, though *B most necessary, meawe. That a fresh and ac¬ 
curate survey was necessary, and wlild amply justify the cost, 
could not be doubted, but it was not sufficiency remembered 
that many years must elapse in arranging the prmimmaries and 
cArying out the details of this ^eat measure, that in the mean¬ 
while the yearly revenue must be collected according to the old 
surveys, and that if they could be used in raising a heavy as¬ 
sessment, much more could they be used in levying a lighter 
one. The reduction of the assessment has therefore made but par¬ 
tial progress, but it has happily in some instances been carried suf¬ 
ficiently far to afibrd fair indications of its results, though in 
many districts the taxation remains at a rate now admitted to 
be excessive. 

It is our purpose in the present Article to shew what has been 
the result ui the reduction of the assossment, in those instances 
where it has been carried sufficiently far to afford fair indica¬ 
tions of its effects on the cultivation of the country and the re¬ 
venues of the Government. We consider the facts which we are 
now *able to* adduce afford triumphant proof that, in order to 
improve ,the finances of the Madras Presidency and to raise the 
condition of its people, no new system of management is requir¬ 
ed; that the ordinary principles of political economy are ap¬ 
plicable to the land tax, as much as to other taxes; and that they 
complete the proof that the depression of the Madras Presiden¬ 
cy has not been owing to the manner of collecting the land tax, 
but to the weight of the tax itself. 

We are des^us of offering this proof at the present moment, 
bemuse tiie writings of several influential auth^ are calculat- 
*‘ed to give an opposite impression. The most able Journal in 
India stilU attacks the principles of Munro in Madras, while it 
advocates the introduction into Beng^ of, a principle prebisely 
the ^ame, embodied in Mr.^Grant’s “ Kyet^ Bill.” This bill is 
intended to aid the brdlEdang-up of the large Zemindary estates 
of Bengal into small Byetty tenures, but what is the ffifference 
between Byetty in Bengal and Byotwary ia Madras, the Jour-, 
nal in question has not explained. Miss Martineau, in her late 
popular sketch of the history of British India, has been led 
to repeal the' attacks formerly made on the system of Muprp, 
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as instead of oherishing all proprietary rights whid^, hd 
found enstent^ Munro had broken them down. And.in a bfiCte 
a^cde in lihe Quarterfy Beviewt the i^stems of collection were 
discttssed with little or no reference to the comparative {pressure 
of the taxation. 

Wete these the mere speculative opinions of authors little 
harm might result^ but unfortunately the same views have been 
taken by the Grovemment of India^ and lead to practical results 
of serious importance. !]l^e North West Provinces under a vil¬ 
lage settlement have bera^rosperous—^those of Madras under a 
Byotwarry settlement have been depressed. This effect is at- 
tnbnted to th% method, in which the dues of Government have 
been collected^ or to the tenure by which the land is held, in¬ 
stead of to the fact that in the one case the demand of Govern¬ 
ment is very ^ht, and in the other it is ruinously heavy; in 
the former tn^ Government demands only one-tenth of the gross 
produce, in the latter it often demands 75 per cent The inter¬ 
ference has been that the Village system ought to be introduced 
into districts to the state of which jt is entirely unsuited, and 
where the*attempt is likely to be highly prejudicial. 

A further effort therefore to distinguish between the pressure 
iff taxation and the method of collection cannot be considered 
superfluous. In a passage written in 1856 the Government 
offer the following objections to introducing the Ryotwarry 
systtoi'into some of oiir new territories:— 

As regards the Byotwany system generally, his Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil observes, that the most obvious objection to it, is that the jumabun- 
du, which involves the examination of each field, is necessarily an an- 
nucd operation, and throws upon the officer in charge of the district an 
amount of labour which effectually bars the progress of any other busi¬ 
ness. Another principal objection is the excessive amount of inquisi¬ 
torial interference which it involves on the part of the Qovemment offi¬ 
cers at every stage of'agricultural operations, which evil is very much 
aggravated ^ the enormous amount of power lodged, and necessarily 
lodged, under this system, in the hands of subordinate and ill-paid re¬ 
venue officers, and the very bad use made of it by them. i. 

** With all these vices the Eyotwarry system seems to bis Lordship 
in OouncU to possess no virtue, wbicb'^does not either equally distin¬ 
guish,' or may be made to distinguish, a Village system of settlement,. 
carefiiUy executed in thb first instance and iaith^y administered after¬ 
wards. There is under it no encouragement to industry or enterprize, 
no room for independent action, and consequently little hope of either 
future improvement, whether by extension of cultivation or expenditure 
•of capital, or of the increased prosperity of the people.”* 

Itih most remarkable that the Government of India should, after writing this 
pasMge, have insisted upon retaining in their new distiicts the vexy portion of 

' supposed to be the Ryotwany system, which brought it into siKsh ill- 
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This passage embodies ibe objeotions usually urged against 
the Byoi^warry system, but it attributes to it some evils which 
Jform no part of the system, and others are refuted by the results 
which we are now able to lay before our readers. 

Our chief illustration is taken from the district of South Ar- 
'Sst, and our infomalion is derived ** Papers relating to the 
* revision of assessment in South Arcot” printed by the wvem- 
ment of Mad^ among the “ Selections from the Kecords of the 
‘ Madras Grovermnent.” The first of these papers is a report by 
the Collector demonstrative of the cStoessive amount of the as¬ 
sessment, and giving an able and concise history of the revenue 
administration of tlmt district. This report brofight to a close 
half a century of diacuasion, and we would strongly recommend 
the paper to our readers as one of painful interest. We shall 
make some considerable quotations from it, for it laid before 
the Government the facts that the land assessment was in 
itself excessive, that it was proved to be so by its effects on the 
district, and that it was so in comparison with the assessment of 
the districts of the Madras Presidency, with the rates prevail¬ 
ing in the North West Provinces, with those of Bombay, and 
with the tribute of the Zemindary estates of Bengal. 

The district of South Arcot was one of the most highly as* 
sessed of the Madras Presidency; and its Bevenue history de¬ 
tails perhaps as large an amount of suffering as was ever endur¬ 
ed by a people exempt from war and invasion. The report ’ 
describes a mstrict of great fertility, lying on the sea coast, 
and having the advantage of close proximity to the capital of 
the Presidency, with great resources of irrigation. 

“ On the assumption of the Carnatic in 1801, this province came un¬ 
der our Government in a lamentable state of disorder and decay, the 
principal cause of which was the excessive taxation to which it had 
been subjected during the last years of the Nawab’s Government. The 
report of the Collector (Mr. Garrow), dated tiie*12th July 1803, shows 
that in the embarrassed state of the Nawab’s finances the Dewan Bai- 
yagee was summoned to the Durbar in 1774, and called upon to enter 
.into an engagement to raise the revenue of the Soubah to 47,26,000 
* Rupees, though nothing equal to that sum had been before collected, 
Raiyagee added 31 Lnkhs of Rupees for Sanderward, or office expences, and 
distributed the districts on rents to managers for 60,76,000 Rhpees. 
Among the expedients resorted to for raising this enormous sum new 

repute. The interference of the native ofliciala, and the repression of iraprove- 
xnenti arose chiefly from the taxation of improvements, especially wells and fruit- 
trees. While these taxes are retained there it* an excuse for constant interference,. ' 
there is no» independent action, and little improvement. At the very time when 
in Madras these taxes have been abandoned and the Court of Directors in their 
appeal to the country oite this as one of their best d^ods, the Supreme Gkivemxaent 
of Indil hare resoihr^ on rotainine it. . 
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imposts were added to the latad revenue. The revanues were thoa 
increased for a time, but as the land revenue had been before suffi¬ 
ciently onerous, the cultivators became impoverished, and the country 
was plunged into a state of rum " 

It would be a pleasant task if we had to trace the gradual 
improvement of the country under British rule. Hut before we 
como to improvement we have a dreary waste to pass through. 
The history is the same as in Salem. An endeav,our was made 
on the jpart of the reveipie officers to raise a revenue not far 
short of that of the native Government, and to raise this on the 
land then in cyltivation. The assessment of the land was made in 
consequence at a rate far too high. The very authors of the 
assessment declared it to be too heavy, but, once imposed, the 
question of reduction rested, not with the luu^ officers, but witli 
the remote government, and the suUect continued under dis¬ 
cussion fo^ Upwards of fifty years. Thus the pressure of native 
taxation weighed with all the force of British authority, and not 
only this, but pr ices gradually fell and increased the pressure of 
the tax. 

Under’such circumstances it was impossible that even the 
^blessings of peace, with the best system of land tenures, should 
counteract the effects of such taxation, and a decreasing income, 
contracted cultivation, and emigrating population, marked the 
effects, when the result was in 1853 fin^y laid before the Go- 
vermnent, by the Collector, in the report above alluded to. 
It shews the final result to have been that, after 50 
years of British rule, seventy-three per cent, of the assessed 
land lay waste; of an assessment of fifty-one lakhs of Rupees a 
little more than seventeen were realized ; nearly thirty-four 
lakhs were upon lands which found no tenants. Of the waste 
land no less than 95,616 Cawnies, bearing an assessment of 
(^£88,500) 885,016 Rupees, were lands lying under tanks and 
channels, for which Irrigation was available, had the taxation al¬ 
lowed of tlieir cultivation. The finest lands of the district lay use¬ 
less. 

These facts are thus stated in the report. After shewing that 
the original assessment had been formed on the principle of tak¬ 
ing , one-half of the gross produce, and that the gross produce 
u])on which the assessment was founded was, by the amnission 
of the revenue officers,^" rated high^ than the lands yielded 
‘ on the average^ it gives a table of the rates at which the land 
assessment stood at the date of the report, and then proceeds 
as follows;— 
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The avera^ reemlt of the alKm calids por Cawtiey and per 
exhibited jn the fbUo^ring table. 


Total 


AssesBed 
area. I meat. 




Average pe 
woey & acre 



32 , 42 , 



*12 


17 | 51 1 


If 




8 

' 12 , 45 , 429 > 50 , 92 , 619 l 4 ( O' 11 I 5 t 3 ^ 

The figures marked (*) ahew the rates m acres 


P. 

1 

4 

7 

7 

3 


32 


14 3 I 

3 I 4! 




6 8 
0 


“ The rate per acre od the total ciiltiyation is thus idiewn to be Ru-^ 
pees 3-14-3, althou^ 8-lOths of the coltiyable 'aros^ in these talook9 con¬ 
sists of Fooq|ah or unirrigated lands, and it seems impossible thiit such 
a revenue oofild have been realized, had not the cultivators been able to 
take advantage of three circumstances. 

“ 1st. Lmgated or wet land registered as single crop pays no extra 
cess when a second crop is raised upon it. 

2nd. The Ryots have £dways been allowed in this district to sink 
wells for the improvement of their lands without the Jeerwah or assess¬ 
ment being increased. , 

“ 3rd. The cultivation of indigo and the oil-seeds in demand foft the 
Ruropean markets has enabled dry lands to be taken up, wluch would 
otberwise have been abandoned under so heavy an assessqient. 

** But ^lotwitiistanding the above aids to the agncultursl class, 
the evil efibcts of over-assessment are clearly display^ irf the manne r 
in which tnltivation has been arrested, and the condition of the jteoplfi 
’fails to exhibit that improved prosperity which might have been other¬ 
wise expected after half a cgntury of peace under a mild Oovemment. 
The statements laid beforeTMr. Commissioner Cotton, who was ap^inted 
in 1839 to investigate the state of the land revenue of this Presidenoy, 
show that the cultivation of the Hooloos taiooks did not then exoe^ 
43 ^ per- cent, of the irrigated, and 22 per cent of the uniirigated land% 
and in forwar^g these accounts the Collector observed a luge portion 
of that whkbr is confessedly the best land in the district, both irri^gsted 
1Ubce.1$«2. 
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and iiiHR%iila4» (PwDjaab) wd ofvlu(li4il)e^eittorpaft««a foni^ ««1- 
liinted, k ROir anmdqiMMi” Hw ^ol^THtioa rotosns of 8abwque<it years 
ttdiibit aaSm^ nsfdt^ moA it irill be seen firosa the HUsarin^ t^lo th^ 
the exteat of ouitiiwtioa still coadnues nnsatas&ctodly smsjl compati- 
soa mdi the avaiiable era.”* 


Land. 


ABMfis- 

tion from 044 


ment^ 


to 1260. 


Left wute. 



Miantee. 



Cawnies Bupees. Cawnies. 

Rupees 

Cawnies. 

Rupees. 



4 1 

gated 1,76,167 te,6a,034| 86,531 

7,83,018 

25,685 

1 

8,85,016 • 

Dry, 10,64,880l®2,42,C37i 2,48,887 

9,11,568 

8,16,99& 

14,31,074 

Gar- 


1 

r 

den, 4,S7l| 64,946j 1,146 

21,425 

3,226| 

60,521j 


54 

77 

74{ 



Tetal 2,46,419|60,»2.S1»| «^0^fl3|l7;i«,006| 9,14,«i4|3t,76,6111 78|| g J | Z 

gge.s 

, " It thns appeats that of the NutySh laad for-which imgation has been 
supplied^ one-half bearing en asBesament of neatly nine khha of Unpees 
lemains uncultivated, while of the Poonjah Iwds tbree-fourtha are 
* kept^ waste. In the garden lauda the same result is seen, though their 
limited extent leads *to a comparatively small loss of revenue. Itia sure¬ 
ly an incc^testablc proof of our assessment^ that the agriculture dis¬ 

trict enjoying great natural advantages should be in such a ne^ected 
state after 60 years of undistuzbed quiet, doting which its pepu^on); 
has largely increased. Its climate and soil are genemly fiivorable, its proxi¬ 
mity to Madras and its sea ports affords outlets for its produce, and it 
possesses an industrious population who depend almostexclusively on agri- 
ei^tore for their support, and by whom all lands affording even a small 
remuneration for that industry ore dearly prised. Tet its best lands now lie 
waste, while numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in foredgn emi¬ 
gration. Some strong impediment must therefore exist to repress the 
agrienltnrM indusliy and zeal of its population, and it appears^to me dn- 
questionable that this impediment is to be found in the overwdj^t ofthe 
]wd assessment. ^ 

The internal proofs which the assessment afBSrds of its bring too 
tdgh have been already briefly adverted to by me; viz. Ist. The 

See Report of Collector to Mr. Cotton, dated 3<hh Deo. 1833, and its acoonzpa- 
joying atjatemeiita Koa. 1 and 2. 

t Landj not available for cultavstdon at the tene of the survey. 

Z Aooopding to the last cenauB the population amounted in Fualy 1260 (A. D. 
1850) to 1,006,005 or 219 to the square ]^e, of whibh 8-lOtli are engaged in agri¬ 
culture. The earlier returns did not show half that number. See.Ckdlectai^s 
letter to Board, dated 20th November 1851. 
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princdfc of taking ono-tu^ of grosa produce upon wMofa its SitteSS- 
lawt i& based. 2nMj. Tke Tates of Teerwah fixed for the differait desr 
«criptio&B of land and the hi^ average viuoh give. Srdly The 
great extent of good land which is now ammaUy left uncultivated to 
loss of Qovemment and the people, I ahaU ^erefore proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the eztemd probfe of the assessment being too 
high, which are to be found on comparing its rates with those which pre¬ 
vail in other distiicts^ and shall oommence my comparison with districts 
in its immediate vicmi^ ” 

We need not follow the report through these comparisons 
with the neighbouring Madras districts. It is more important» 
to us to follow out the comparison with other Pi^esidencies^ whose 
condition is said to contrast favorably with the Byotwarry dis¬ 
tricts of Madras. 


For my first c(ffl|NuiBon with the above rates ” the Collector writer 
"I take thedistiictof Futtehghur, the statistical account of which wiittrai 
by the Collector, Mr. Kinloch, has been officially furnished to my office. 
1 find there the district described as more hea^y assessed th m any in 
those provinces, so much so indeed as to cause lo^ discontent and lead 
to the appointment of a Commissioner by whom the rates were lowered. 
Yet the assessment so much exclaimed against amoonte^mly to Rupees 
2-12-9 per aeiu of the cultivated area, altiiough the gmt staple of tifb 
district is rice.* 

In South Areot the average of the cultivated area in the Hocdoos 
talooks is Rupees 3^ Annas 14, pice 3 per acre/ though its inigatecflaiids* 
comprise l-3tii only of the assessed area. 

nexC example will be from an article on the settlement of the 
N. W. provinces in the CaicfuUe^ Review, vol 12, (page 467) which 1 
trust I may quote without impropriety, as its accur^ is mentioned in 
Dr. Boyle’s official work on cotton c^ture, which has been supplied 
to my office. It is there stated that the rate at which the Qovem¬ 
ment demand falls on the cultivated area in entire districts varies 
from ^i^es 1-0-3 in Qonickpore to Rupera 2-13-8 in CawnpOre, 
The j^tistioal report of the latter district, drawn up by Mr. Montgo¬ 
mery and' published by authority, states t^tits assessment is fixed at 
from ^ to I of the gross produce, and contains ibe 4^owing table of 
comparative rates per acre. 

In the Delhi district the Gkivernment demand amounts^o annas 16-1 



Gawnpore,. 

N. W. RNmnoes, 


Total area. 


Assessed area 
waste incJi^ed. 


Cultivated area.. 


17 5 
0 14 1 



4 

7 

3 

8 



3 8. 

2 1 


KlpkxhX Report on Futtebghur, Faxes. 150 and 171| 


man. 
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pie OR tbo entire am, and to Rupees 1-15*0 on t^e %oM 

tlie rate for tite Uest soU irrigated from canals being 6-6-4-per acre.* 

Again in the Southem Provinces of the Bombay Presidency, vheran 
an elaborate survey has been some time in progress, Dr. Boyle assumes 
(pages 373 and 374) the average assessment for land grovring cotton 
at Rupees 1-0-0 per acre in the Dharwar district, and states that under 
the survey in Belgaum it would never exceed Rupees 1-12-0 for diy 
land. 

In ^outh Arcot the Hooloos Poonjah rates commlnce at Rupees 
10-9-4 per acre, and average Rupees 2-11-1 on the cultivated area.’* 

*^In the Bengalf provinces under the permanent settlement, the result 
of a comparibomwoidd be infinitely more striking, and although 1 do not 
argue that their rates ought to be a guide in modifying the South Arcot 
assessment, it may be permitted to me to allude thub briefly to theii far 
more favorable y»6aition when repoiting upon the g^adition and wants of 
thib district, I &ni the more readily induced to oiPtn this permission iu 
order that I may offer a remark in defence of the Byotwarry sybiem, for 
as the merits of that sybiem are treqututly called in question, it appears 
of consequence to she w that it may not be the system itself, but a com¬ 
paratively heavy assessment which has chocked the prosporiLy of this, and 
the other Oarnatic provinces. It is well known tliat these provinces 
came under our rule at a time when financial and political difficulties 
vndcred it ^jbseaiy to maintam with little abatement the former op¬ 
pressive assessment. Hopes Lave since been expressed from time to 
time that a season of peace and tranquillity would enable Government to 
*reducp the land tax ta a more,^ moderate standard, and now that the 
time appears to have happily arrived for this province, 1 cannot doubt 
that tlic advantages of the Byotwarry intern will be displayed in it. 
When this system is freed from unnecessary rules and detailB, and 
placed on the footing intended by vits advocates, it realizes the great 
desire of the people, by enabling them to hold the^r Iwds direct from Go¬ 
vernment on a fixed moderate assessment. It also appears to me emi- 
DMifcly adapted to draw forth the valuable qualities of individual inde- 
pl^dance and industry, and by encouraging the investment of capital in 
the land, to lead to the gradual formation of valuable estates, and the 
useful reldtionsbip of landlord, and lienant, Taujore, the Poonjah 
villages of Coimbatore, Canara^ and the Palnand districts in Oontoor, 
may surely be paiifted to as illustrating the success of the qrstem when It 
has been fniei. under circumstances at all encouiaging.” 

MoM/Wiefly, the avera^ assessment in No^ Arcut was 7s. 
9d. in the Nprth West, with more irri^tion, it averages ’ 

2s. in Bombay it hardly ever e^cceeds 2s. In the XocA 


**» 


* Sea official Table at pi^ 808 of Dr. Boyle’s Work on Cotton Cultivation, 

+ lOofoQSri, IJchur, OrisBa and Benares under the permanent settlement, the 
t amounts only 10-4 Annas or 6 pence per Beegah, according to Dr. 
ough all the great staples aiich as Indigo, opium, rice, Ac. are foere pro* 
r, Royle’s Woik page SCO In Colonel Read’s Report on the SsttlemeBt 
j^fontrast will be found between tho Revenue dnwa from the Cmaino 
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West Provinces the Government d^and is aej^rtainod to be 
one^^tenth-of the gross ^lodtuse, in South Arcot it was more than 
Onc-half. 

A supplemental letter was-added by the Collector to this Re¬ 
port to prove that the cultivation of the district in its contracted 
state did not suffice to give food to the population, but we need 
not enter on this subject. We have afforded ample proof of the 
point wliich urge that, while taxation was maintained at this 
height, it was unnecessary to seek a cause for the depresrion of 
the district in the system of revenue collections or of land te¬ 
nures. Upon this reix>rt the Government in 185^ proceeded to 
action. They sanctioned a reduction of from 25 to 33 per cent, 
on the unirrigated land, and of 20 to 25 per cent, on the irrigat¬ 
ed ; and the assessment for second crops on all uniirigated land 
was abolished ; and^lt was only levied on irrigated land, when 
the crop was actually raised by means of water supplied by Go¬ 
vernment. 

We now come to a more cheerful view. The results of thc|| 
measure rapidly disclosed themselves, and on the 17th December 
1855 were thus stated in an official memorandum entitle*d Notes 
on the results of the reduction of assessment up t(yhe present 
times.’’ 

In clobing this collection of papers it may be well to mention a few 
facts to shew the result of the reduction made in the assessment so far as 
there has yet been time to develop them. 

The modification of the rates of assessment was made known in 
Fusly 1264 some mouths after the commencement of the Fusly, and when 
tlie principal season for cultivating the diy land was past. Nevertheless 
the cultivation of that year exhibits an increase of 38,395 Cawnies over 
the preceding Fusly. 

“ Of this inc^ase 17,673 Cawnies consisted of irrigated land, and an 
additional revenue of Rupees 3,19,183 was thus gained to bs^nce iit 
part the Rupees 6,22,324 given up to the peoplcTin the modification of 
the rateSi 

In Fusly 1265 the reduction of the assessment was generally known 
but ^tivation was greatly checked by the scantiness of t&e early rains, 
and the district officers had not had leisure to settle all tht contend¬ 
ing applications for wnnission to take up waste lauds. Notmthstand* 
ing these impedimeniB however, the cultivation accounts closed a{ the 
end of Urpasy or to the 11th November 1855 shew a farther increase of 
84,007 Cawnies in the unirrigaMd lands, and of 9304 Cawnies in the ir¬ 
rigate 

The cultivation of the last six years is shown in Jbhe following state¬ 
ment, and jt will be observed that although the current Fusly 1266 is 
still jncon!q;fiiete, its cultivation npto the lith November exceeds the 
hi^iest yeai: on r^rd by 75,002 Cawnies or above 15 per cent. 
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Fuslies. 

Dry land. 

Wet land 

1 

1 

Garden land. 

1 

i 

1 

• Totai. 


Cawnies. 

Cawnies. 

Cawnies. 

• 

CawnioB. 

1800 . 

3,63,720 

1,18,434 

1,337 

V3»491 

1261 . 

3,63,284 

1,31,201 

1,498 

4,95,983 

1262 . 

3,53,848 

1,24,726 

1,466 

.4,60,039 

1263 . 

r 

3,20,059 

1,17,460 

1,564 

4,39,691 

1264 . 

3,41,881 

1^,651 

2,054 

4,78,087 

1205 . 

4,25,380 

1,43,551 

, 2,054 

6,70,986 


t 

<< The aasefiBrneat on the lands cultivated in the cuirent year is not 
|yet known, but it k calculated that if the cultivation reaches 6,00,000 
Rlawnies, the revenue given up by the reduction of the rates, amount¬ 
ing to about seven lakhs, will be at once made good. This result is by no 
means improbable even in the current year, as two cultivating months re¬ 
main, in which the extensive Indigo lands are sown, besides cotton and 
tobam being onltivated. 

Of the gross increase of cultivation in the present THisly, amounting 
ox^ the llth November to 93,311 Gawnies 89,111 Oawnies occurred in 
ten Hooloos talooks whore assessment has been fonnerly reduced. 
In the remaining three talooks temporary remissionB are allowed at 
fixed rates, until the assessment is revised. 

“ Whether or not the full amount of the revenue given up in the 
reductions is recovered this year, there seems no rational room for doubt 
that in another year or two there will be an actual and permanent in¬ 
crease of revenue as a consequence of the redncticms, and this, it must 
remembered, in addition to the Boad Fund of 30 or 40 thousand 
Aupees a year, for the improvement of district roads/' 


The Board's last report brings the result down to July 1857, 
at wl^h tiu8 the reduction of assessment on the Iqpd in bccu- 
‘ patim exceeded 10 lakhs of Bupees (£100,000) and yet from 
* the spread of cultivation the secernent of the year amounted 
‘tcr25,56,902 Es. (£225,000) or Bs. 33,975 (say £3400) in ex- 
^ cess of tile lugfaest standard ever before attained." 

Such has been the sesult of tids obvious, but long delayed, 
me^ure in the district of South, Arcot, the only district in 
which it has beeq fuUy tried: whether even there the assessment 
is yet as low as sound financial policy requires we sea much rea¬ 
son to doubt, and certainly it is higher than in the ]S[orth West 
Provinces, The revised assessment of South Arcot is still Bs. 

^ I \ j (0 111, OWL) per - 
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acre ou irrigated UiAKi> while the average of thg North-West 
Provinces^ is o^lv iU. or 0 2s. 6(L per acre for all land dry 
wd wet, and the proporti^ of irrigated to nnirrigated land is 
grestiy in fia-vor of too NorthrWest Provinces. 

Even the spread of cultivaiion^ wl^ch We have above describ¬ 
ed, only raises the proportion of cultivated dry land to 35 per 
cent, of the cultivable area ; 65 per cent, of the land is still 
waste; and with the industrious habits of the cultivators of In¬ 
dia nearly alf that the Government abstiuns from taking as tri¬ 
bute becomes agricultural stock, applicable to the cultivation of 
this waste. But the example which above been de^ed is ample 
to refute the assertion that the IWotwary system is* repressive of 
industry, and proves that the ‘‘ of property” is as well pre¬ 

pared to work its wonders in India as in any part of the world, 
if e\en moderately free scope is given. 

From this survey of the results of tiie measure in a single 
district wc pass to a more^genend view of the results through¬ 
out the Presidency, and for this purpose we need only adopt 4 
few paragraphs from the last report of the Madras Board of' 
Bevenue. The reductions in the remaining districts have been 
partial, but even there they have curated most beneficially. 
The following remarks of the Board hardly ret^uire enlarge-' 
ment:— 


<‘The second subject relates to the effects which have followed 4he 
redactions made in the land assessment of some provinces* within 
the las^ four years: relief to the amoxmt of 20 la^s of Bnpees has 
been thus afforded to the landholders, with the gratifying result of a 
revenue higher than has before been gained, and the rapidly advancing 
prosperity of the districts to which these liberal measures have been 
applied. Two particular instances may be noticed. In South Arcot 
the reductions of assessment on the Iwds in occupation exceed 10 
la-hha of Bupees, and yet from an immediate spread of cultivation the set* 
tlement of the year under review amounts to* 25,56,902 or Bupees 
83,975 in exoess of the highest standard ever before attained. 

In Quntoor some sandy pieces of ground near the sea had been cnl- 
tivafbd witj^ the Chayroot dye and garden products, by fhe aid of rich 
jtianunng and hand irrigation *&om shsdlow wells scooped ^mt by the 
Kyota But these lands were taxed as if irrigated, and burdened with 
oa aasessmeiS) varying firom Bupees 4 to Bupees 40 per acre, and their 


jfellore 
, North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tnohmopoly 
Coimbatore 
Bslem* 
Chx&toor 


Bb 1,03,469 
„ 8,14,108 

„ 10 29,247 
„ 2,88,437 

„ 2,06,626 
„ 62,111 

„ 5 o,eoo 
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m8la‘«ABaa(|iMaoe very 'liraitdd 

» Aaa^HMBBi 


▼ernmeat tUa eRtinfUiaat tasKtio* wa^HMRBi otwagad to the ^elwi ividbih. 

are (duttfsd cm dkf ted vaiTuig front BtiufMa 1]^ to 

tl» caUtetiAu* inaMdiote^ doolie* ^4h a g«ui<to the,TQVeinie of 

BaoeaiegeiseAi » th«w given to ooetitioe • jadicioas 
r^Latete of the eawasmeet, -wtee it E seJdgh os to impede induslxy, 
«ed ite te^iest romlte be espeofeed fcom tbu coune, «|td from 
the freedom from extee tuoKtioB aoir aoeohied to all imiaovemeDts made 
hgr landovaen et their oim expeme. Oooatenal fliu>tuatioiu of Re¬ 
venue from variation of aeaaon and droq^t most alwaya be expected, 
bat then can bo no question of the general sncoeMi which wiU follow 
the enconragefiMit given to indnatiy and the «m|rioyment of capital, by 
reviaing the land aasesament on liberal principles.” 

It ia difficult to add force to these illustrations, but it may be 
well to consider the enormous amount produce which has 
been added to the wealth of the country. The sum of £200,000 
has been reinitted and that sum is therefore in the possession 
ijpf the people, but the G-ovemment revenue has actually in- 
Plreased, so that additienaL laud paying a revenue of more than 
£200,000 has been cultivated. Supposing that on this new 
land Government take one-third ot the gross produce as rent, 
two-thirds, or property worth £400.000 remains to the people. 
Thus by the most certain estunate £200,000 of the produce of 
the old land and £400,000 of the new, or £600,000, is added to 
the wealth of the people in each year. But the Government 
assessment is not really one-third of the gross produce, and it 
mtly be safely stated that a million sterli^ has'been added to 
the yearly produce of the country, with an actual present gain 
to the Government, and with the assurance of progressive in¬ 
crease. 

This progress may in some degree be estimated when it is 
^tated that, in the last year alone, there was an increase in 
the cultivated area of 759,.35d acres or 6^ per cent, of which 
681,005 were unirrigated and 179,137 acres were irrigated land. 
In the calculations here nven a favorable year is not con¬ 
trasted with an onffivorabm one; the land revenue pf the ^re- 
vigm year was the highest known, and the past year exceeds H 
1^'3d lakhs of Bupees. This is shown in the 47th paragraph of 
^proceedings of the Board of Bevenue. 

“ In para. 29 of their general Bepoit Jbr J1265 the Board showed that 
the revenues of that Fi^j contrasted favorably wiffi the precedixg 12 
yea^ On the present occasion the Board desire to exhiHt with more 

H^i^taxtract MinuW Consultation 7th in Con. 26tb Feby. 1867 No. 48 B. P. 

Acres. 

FoSly 1265 11,886 ^18,010 

. Do. 1266 25,528 66,881 
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distincfewM ^ fN#W ab 89 tiw land mreaw, aod have pi«patM te 
tUa IPip^ae >tto bttowkig from odw lunmdiw of voTenue 
JuM bOM ^KDliidfdy and la yritiiA the OGanpaiieon is erteaded over a 
wtto PViad To Qudee the eompadson more fidr» the meaae gaiaed 
hf t]UL aoqoiBitiOB of Ktimool in 1S54 hae bem stmdl^ oat <rf Ihe 
etatameot^ and the iiMUtti JPesboiuh Bapess 60^00 whiehit paid 
befOTe that peiiod has been alone resained. Besides Kotnool, ^rhich 
has been parposely omitted finm the etatsment, no* great tenitorial 
acquisitions faasa occurred, and the additional ravanue which has aoearop 
ed from resomp^ons of EuaUie, and from ZemindarieB coming under 
lyotwany settlemmit, is in some degree counterbalaiioed, by landahavihg 
b^u gnmted to Bagodas on free ieuure in the place numey allow¬ 
ances, and also to vilL^jd servants for their oflic^ inmuneiotton^ At 
all events any balance of gain which remains under this bead, must be 
insignifioant, compared with the 26 lakhs of Rupees whiidi have been 
given up during the last four years ^one^ in revising the land assess¬ 
ment. The prOgresdve increase which now appears in the revenue 
must therefore be attributed to an improved adj^istration, and to an 
extension of oultivaUon, called forth by a lightened aaaesement and h|L 
improvements in the iirigation and communications of the country. ^ 


Period. 


Decennial Lecuee. 

1224 (1814) to 1230{ 
(1820) 

R^otwarfy. 

10 years from Fu^ 
1231 to 124;* 


Average An¬ 
nual Reve¬ 
nue. 


3,41,47,067 I 


10 Fualies 1241 to 1251 


10» 


ff 


imiao 1261 


1261 

1268 

1263 

1264 

1265 

im 


3,25,62,969 

3,21,47,596 \ 
3,45,74,761 




3,59,79,479 

3,63,91,499 

8,36,10,040 

3,50,61.654 

3 , 66 /) 9;388 

8,78,47^2 


Highest and Low¬ 
est Year. 


Fusly. 


1225 

1230 


1234 

1237 

1249 

1242 

1257 

1252 


Rupees. 


3,46,71,412 

3,29,07,605 


3,51,99,907 

{3,11,19,726 

3,49,2^,098 

2,84,73,996 

3,62,20,066 

3,35,08,699 


i 


Remarks. . 



tower Cooig Csnm 
and Sunoarapoorom South Aroot 
tr , Tanjore 

Wiodfiginy Kollo 


lort 


* In theoarlTpartof 
thn ponod, reaiiotwiis 
of iwowment to thw 
aatOBBi of IS lakhs of 
Rupees wore made, ▼». 
II lakhs la the ftoded 
^mtneie and the rest 
in North Aroot, Ca« 
oars, Coimbatore, and 
Dindigol. 

• 

The great drought. 


1244 

1289 

1255 

1250 


Ra • 
67.000 
38.5n 
15A41 
54.244 
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operate* 


We think that the ehove fikete oonciuiatel^ prove that it has 
been erroneous^ soppoeed tbit the Byotwany eystejn affb^e 
no rocnn for ittdepenebtat actioa« tot tiie exteanon of eukivatioii 
or the expewUtuse of capital, it» on the coahH^ the Bystem 
whieh ia every part of the world mo^t encounges individual en- 
tetpriae, and of whudi the above are reaalts. 

To the above ai^gument we can hardly itnaj^e that any oh-' 
jeotion ean be offered. It may ^ihaps be observed by aome, 
that other causes than those which we have dwSlt ap(m have 
rated in favor of the industry of the Madras Presidency, 
a few years the transit dudes have been abolished; the 
sea customs from port to port have been discontinued; roads 
have extended; some splendid works of irrig.ation have been 
completed; a large expenditure on the Bailways has thrown 
capital into the country; <ind unusually high prices have ruled in 
the market. We admit all 'his, and while we still clmm the larger 
portion of tills prosperity ab the effect of the reform of the land 
Msesranent, we say that in whatever proportion the improve- 
vent of the Madras Presidenc"' may be allotted to the several 
causes now happily in operation, our argument is equally pro\ - 
ed. Our argument is, that the Madras Presidency was not de¬ 
pressed by the Byotwarry principle, but by over-taxation. We 
say that evils were attributed to the Byotwarry system which 
were due to the over-assesranent of the land, aggravated by the 
‘transit duties, the sea customs, and the want mads; wa urge 
that, by attributing the effect to a wmng cause; years were 
lost in idle discussion about village settlements 'and ZAnin- 
dary systems, while culti.\ation contracted, men jierished or 
emigrated by thousands, and untold wealth lay dormant in the 
soil. 


The rimple order to reduce the assessment has, witiiout the 
expenditure of capital, created more material wealth than some 
* of the largest public.works hare achieved; and there can be lit¬ 
tle danger in asserting that this measure, when carried out 
throughout the Madras Presidency, will, without cost, add more 
to the wealth of the country than the Granges canal will effect 
at the outlay of two millions sterling. On the Ganges canal' 
£1,560,000 have already been expended, and the value of the 
proddee of the land,is from £150,000 to £200,000. The totaP 
cost is estimated at two millions, the value of the produce of. the- 
land is expected to reach seven millioils. The effect of the re- 
ductiMI^ the land assessment of Madras has already been to ad^ 
a mllllBsterling po the produce of the country; and to multi-*^ 
ply^Hiw seven, as its ultimate result, would m a mo's! inade- 
<iui(|^|P&putation of its effects; when, in the district of South 
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Aroot ajkme^ €5 per Mwt of ^ land is readjr for culdvation btH; 
atitt unteoaotaii* , 

, We ouiet not Sox a moment be mieun^retood as depreciating 
that maggificeilt work-^^he Qanges Canal> by thisiUnstratiea. JL«t 
UB by ^ meani oontmue t^oee iK^le wor^ which sproad ferti¬ 
lity over kingdoms; but lot us see that while^ton the one hand, we 
dicqpe&ae the bounties of nature by costly aro&cial means^ we do 
not on the other impose unjust burdens on the spontaneous gifts 
of Heaven, till we actually nullify them. Let us not at Madras 
l)ut a tax on the rain of Heaven ^ it becomes too expensive for 
the ryots^ use, while in Bengal we fpend two millions On artificial 
irrigation. In Madras much of the land dependent on the sea¬ 
sons, was far more highly assessed than the richest land under 
the Ganges oanaL 

In addition to the reason already assigned for laying these 
facts before our readers, we have another object in view. We be¬ 
lieve that the history of tlie Madras land revenue iUustiates very 
forcibly the working of an over-centralized Government. Wehave 
shown that tlic causes of the depression of the iSouth Arcot dis<? 
trict were fully appreciated by the officers of that district, and 
in a previous article, we showed that in the contiguous district 
of rialom the evils of over-taxation had, for upwards of 60 years* 
been represented, in forcible and earnest language, by every 
officer in succession who held charge of the district. But the 
evils remained unredressed, simply because tiie power of redress * 
was in the hands, not of those who saw the evils, but of those 
who *Baw them not. The cause of this fatal delay was, centrali- 
zatwiu 

It is instructive to mark the stages by fFhicli discussion 
ripened into action on the subject of the Madras survey, it is 
sixty years since Bead, Aluuro and Graham declared the assess¬ 
ment of their districts to be ruinously higli. It is thirty-two 
years since Munro, as Governor, recorded this opinion of tlTe * 
Madras assessment generally; it is twelve years since the subject 
of a general re-survey and assessment was laid before tlie Goveru- 
m(Snt by •the Board of Bevenue; it is ten year^ since the Mar- 
'* quia of Tweeddale oud his Council each wrote a minute upon it. 
It is thres years since the subject was finally considered by the 
Government of Madras, and Uid before the Supremo Gdvern- 
meqt; it is one year since action commenced on the plan of a 
geoeral survey. 

In the last four years, its we have seen, the reduction of the 
assessment of South Arcot, and partial reductions elsewhere on 
the old surveys, have been made, and the result is before our 

* The QaCgeB puial ww oommenoed in 1848. The reduction ot the MadiM u- 
aemueht begin omy 4 years back. 
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tOBdcvs. S&oa^ and jiust enough hea hoe& done^ to what 
tyM beeiA iMt lending ihe rest undoM*^^ Aa least it^afifords a 
oriterion bj which tiie loss may be in sonse degree ekiinateiL^ 
We shall iwrt rmi the risk of appearing to ezaggeraje by at¬ 
tempting to represent it by figures, but the sum is a ample one; 
if between July 1864 aM July 1867 smae partial rsauctions 
added one million sterling, what would have been the efiect, in 
years, of a genend reduction ? 

The remedy for this evil is, to view our district in India as, 
what in fact they are, Promncesy equal in area, in population, 
and in revenue, to crown coS^nies; and to give to local autho¬ 
rities such powers as shall entail responsibility for their improve¬ 
ment. But the tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
local administration to a Cypher powerless for good, and gra¬ 
dually more and mor^ tmable to command the respect of the 
ihousands over whom hr nominally rules. The power of action 
has been gradually withd’^wn from the district to the Presiden¬ 
cy, from the Presidency to Calcutta. It is a serious question 
whether the tendency of late measures is not to withdraw it 
from Calcutta to England. 

A slight sketch of some of the effects of this centralization in 
tjie remote provinces of our Empire, xnay not improperly close this 
article. The way in which the principle woiks is somewhat as fol¬ 
lows. The enormous extent of our Indiau Empire renders it impos- 
sibleAhat one mind al the head of thc«Governmcnt should be able. 


at the same time lo master the jiolitical questions daily arising, 
and to give attention to the subjects of local interest S])ringing 
up in eaw of our numerous districts. The inevitable result is that 
the former force^^diemseives upon the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, the latter are postponed till a more convenient season. 
Then follow these results. The subject postponed is at last 
rtaken up with disfavor. There is an unpleasant feeling that it 
hiA been neglected.. It is a troublesome business. It is 
not half intelligible. The Government never heard of the 
places alluded to before. It has been lyiog over for a year, 
im^ in the meaSiwhile the district has got on very welbwithobt 
IPri The GiOvernment have too many plans of this kind before 
them. K the principle is admitted in this district it mpst ^ ap¬ 
plied to others, and then the expense. It is true it will cost* 
little in one district, but then what will it cost in other dutriete: 
the best way wiD be to send a circulhr to other districts Mlnpg 
how the plm will^ work there, and ^what the Couunissioners 
think of it. 


n the meanwhile the local administrator sees the iiesouices 
tasriendid province lying waste, or he sees a population 
Ihea by rules and regulations entirely unfitted*to tbeir 
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dition tnd to Xihe of th» ooaittir)ry he oeesi voi^ of otiH^ 

tf to ram m ww* of o few end those thmif out^ 

^ franr*" left in. theSr sresirai eonaition. His mofniiliw ride 
takes him to e nuned toi^ wfaidi ohee irrigated a huadred acree 
of land, oHt it was breached forty feaxa aw, and the late Go*- 
▼miment sever repaired it; the land procrabes only dry crops, 
and a revenue of £100 a year ie lost. 'There are nimdreds of 
such tanks in his districts. An outlay ai £100 would restore 
a revenue o# £ 100 annually; the villagers throng round his 
horse, they offer to bind themselves to take up the whole land 
in two years if the repairs are made; it would be the saving of 
their viuage, it would save their cattle, it would ensure tnw 
wells from drying up, they have now to go every hot season 
miles for water, it wonld pay the Government o\ er and over 
again. Rut the local administrator is powerless. He has laid 
the subject before the Government more than a year ago, and 
has never even received an answer to his letter. 

Of thii> the Government sees nothing, and knows nothing. 
Tho head of the Government is conscious that his whole ener¬ 
gies from morning to night are applied to the high duties of his 
station. That he is imable to meet all the demands upon his time, 
that, in spite of all his exertions, arrears of works do aQcumulate,i 
he feels and deplores, but the results of the system are necessari¬ 
ly kept out of sight. Things on the whole appear ti> be work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. Much at any rate bas l)ceu done, tho Gaines 
canal lias been advancing, what then if a tank in the Wayran- 
poor has been neglected ? It Is true that the Ganges canal is 
nothing to the cultiiator of the Wayranpoor—they are 600 miles 
apart; but centralize the subject, and they both come under the 
head of irrigation, and irrigation has received the earnest atten¬ 
tion of the Governor General in CounciL 

It is through the official channel alone that the wants and 
feelings of the provinces can, in India, reach the Government* 
and toat channA is easily stopped. The Government must not 
be interrupted or annoyed, if a few unpleasant letters from the 
Se6retary«to Government fail to accomplish the tSsk, it can easi- 
• iy be done by shewing )ii!B head of the district, that hi« suggest¬ 
ing a roeosyro is ratlier a reason for its being refused than ^opt¬ 
ed, and a feeling of hopelessness, and a due amount of silence, 
will i^crally ensue. 

4pply the above illustrafion (and it* is a sketch from memory 
not from fknoy) to other subjects, and especially to all measures 
of reform in the police and other department^, and the working. 
of oenttaHzation will bo understood. It is in consequence of 
this systera that {nrovinces equal to kingdoms, though nominally 
admhiMftkod by experienced men, remain unimproved, thrir 
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floonses mideveloped, their ills unreformed; and it is in eonse- 
quence pf this system that the people of l^dia have ceased to 
the res^t for their local rulers, which they invariably feci 
for those who come amonjg them, with not only the will but the 
power, to promote their interests and to redress their wrongs. 

It is necessary in order really to appreciate the extent of tlie 
0 ^ to endeavour to realize the extent of the provinces affected 
by them. Without an effort to do this, it is impossible to conceive 
the difficulty of communicating to a remote Cedtral Govern¬ 
ment the local interest felt by a pro\incial adminiatrator. It 
may in some degree aid to do so if we exhibit a contrast, if we 
suppose what would be the effect of establishing in the different 
provinces of India, local Cktvernmeuts empowered to act under 
the influence of local interests. Now of this we have an exam¬ 
ple in the Island of Ceylon. That province has its Governor, 
its Commander-in-Chief, its Advocate General, its Council aivl 
all the apparatus of local Government, and yet it is not equal in 
area, in population, or in revenue, to tiie charge of many a Com¬ 
missioner in India. 

Suppose* now that the Island of Ceylon were absorbed in the 
Indian Government, its Governor superseded by a J udicial and 
Financial Commissioner, its Chief Justice sent back to England, 
its Council dissolved, its roads and bridges placed under the Se¬ 
cretary to Government in the department of public works, 
‘woiild the prtwresB of that flourishing colony continue to be as 
rapid as heretofore ? Would the inteiusts of its merchants be as 
readily appreciated, and as quickly responded to,- by a distant 
Central Government, as by its own local Government ? On the 
other hand, suppose that the provinces of India were presided 
over by officers possessing the power of the Government of 
Ceylon, and were foederated under the Governor General of In- 
' dia, could there postibly be the stagnation as to all works of im¬ 
provement which has brought obloquy on the otherwise excel¬ 
lent Government of East India Company, and been .one of the 
mmn causes of its overthrow. This comi)aiibOu might be more 
fuUy carried fiiA and extended. We have here select^ Ceyibn 
^because it as nearer to the seat oftlie Central Government of Ir.-' 
dia, than many of the provinces of India, and it i^ similar to 
those* provinces in respects; but the comparison may be ex¬ 
tended to the Mauritius, and to other colonies of the Crown. 

We would remark that it is unnecessary and by no me^s 
OUT intention, whifc endeavouring to picture scune of the evils of 
centralization, to (eep out of sight the good works of a vigorous 
Central Government. What may be done by a mastm: mim may 
be seen in the summary of his administration drawn up by XiOrd 
l^albpusie. But a system must be judged, not oxily bjr what is 
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done, btit by wbat is (nuitted. The acts of a Goyemor Glenenii 
commaadiiig the rea<Niroea of an Empiro, hardly fail to bo 
onough for Ibe 'Bune of an indiyidual, and in the hanae of a man 
of tsJent^ of boundless energy, of strong will, and of hi^h ambi¬ 
tion, will present the appearance of a briuiant odministralaon; and 
yet the system may be rotten, and the very character above sup¬ 
posed may be calculated to increase its evils. There may be a 
desire in such a mind to see every thing with its own eyes, to 
grasp the little as well as the great, to be the directing head of 
all improvements, and there may be a tendency to distrust such 
plans as do not orimnatc with itself. Under such a system and 
such control, the wowy works carried on in the* central or the 
newly conquered provinces may be dearly bought, at the expense 
of the stagnation and discouragement in olcmr or remoter pro¬ 
vinces, caused by a centralizing policy. 

* Tlic Central Government and the local administrations have 
each their proper sphere. In addition to all the weight of its 
pnlitic.al and legislative duties, the electric telegraph, the rail¬ 
roads, the larger canals,* and the trunk roads, with the military 
defences of the country, are enough to occupy the Central Go¬ 
vernment, without absorbing those smaller works vrhi(!b local 
knowledge can alone appreciate. In these a Central Government 
cannot interfere without harm. It is when one department en¬ 
croaches upon the proper province of the other that evil ensues. 

A man may be jpdged by what is done,‘but a eastern mu^ be 
judged by what is left undone. A man may bave done all that 
one ihaii can do, and what only one man in ten thousand could 
have done. Hut a system, to be good, must provide that all shall 
be done that is re(juired to be done. The construction of 
the electric telegraph, the planning of the railway system, the 
advancement of the Gauges canal, and many greab works may 
raise the fame of Lord UsJhousie, but they oner no palliative tfi' 
the errors of the system under which the neglect of tlie Madras 
Presidency was a possibility. 

^ese remarks appear to us to be of importan ce, at I he present 
jtime, when the Government of India is in the course of recon- 
*8truction. During the late mutinies all the effects of centraliza¬ 
tion have come prominently into view. To make the evils of a 
rebellion in one part of the Enroire felt throughout the w*hole, 
was one of its most prominqpt effects. Because the North West 
Provinces were in a fl^e, public uforks were suspended at 
Cape Comorin, and thousands of loyal and well dispos^ subjects 
were reduced to beggary. The blow struck at one limb affect¬ 
ed the rest with paralysis, or would have done so, had not the 
genius Lawrence and others shewn tliem the position which 
wvefnon of kingdoms should hold ia the feederated empirq. 
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a»d had liiey not been endowed with the coura^ to aseume that 
positihn. It is ntoat instructiTe to see a Sir John Lawrence, 
the mlef of tike kingdom of the Pmyaub, in one monlh reportr- 
iag to the Gdremor General on alk cnltiTation, and«soliciting 
penninidDn to expend aome £S0 a month to encoim^ this in- 
duBtry, and receiving a refusal to his request. This is centrali>. 
zation. Within a few short months centralization is «^olved, 
and the same oiBcer, utting on the throne of Rumeet Sing, on 
^ own authority, raises a loan of millions, assembles an army of 
tens of thousands, and saves the Indian Empire. We argue that 
to those who are placed in charge of provinces, equal in area to 
the Hngdoms' of Europe, should be confided the power to im¬ 
prove their provinces; and that for the exercise of that power 
. they should give a strict account; and that in the reorganization 
of the Empure, local Gk)vemment should be carried out to the 
furthest point consistent with foederal union. 

But a few last words on the land assessment of Madras. We 
believe that a vast amount of evil has. occurred from two causes. 
Firstly, from not distinguu-hing between the effects of over-taxa¬ 
tion apd those of revenue system; and secondly, from not de¬ 
fining the meaning of such terms as Ryotwarry tenure and Vil- 
*lage system. We argue tliat that assessment is best for a coun¬ 
try which is lightest; that that system of land tenure is best 
, which is simplest. By Ryetwar tenure we understand the sim¬ 
plest of all: that under which each proprietc# holds lus property 
(be it small or great^ independen+ly, paying the Government 
due to the representative of Government. We believe that both 
the Zemindary estates of Bengal and the village lands of the 
North West will gradually break up into Ryetty holdings, and 
that the ablest officers of both these Presidencies consider the 


process a natural and a desirable one. 

* The,principle which we advocate leaves the question of large 
or smaU farms unt5 ached; it applies equally to hotlqb But we 
desire to provide against one error into which the English reader 
is apt to ^1\^lhat, namely, of supposing that arguments in favour 
of laige landed properties which have force m England have 
any force‘in India. In England, large estates generally imply 
a resident landlord, large farms, skilful fnTmiiifr|i^||tf i rnl 11 ii| >b 
agricultural eimeriments. In India, the Zemindary*^tates and 
the corporate lands of the village con^unities are fanned on 
quite as small a scale as fhe lands of Madras, if not smaller. <' If 
this extreme sub-division of the «oil is an evU, the eril is 
' concealed, but in no way altered, by placing groups o£ 
^maU holdings under one man and calling bim a proprietor. 
Such artificial proprietors are farmers of the rev^ue, not land¬ 
lord in the English sense of the term. 
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If this and the preceding Articles on the ]\Iadras Land Beve> 
nuc ten4 to correct any misapprehensions, to remove any diffi¬ 
culties, and to show that the Governments of the several Presi¬ 
dencies ore really desirous of moving in the same direction; if 
they in any way aid towards the estahlishment in India of an in¬ 
dependent body of Landholders, and if they thus vindicate the 
principles of that great Man whose name every Madras officer 
holds in reverence, they will have accomplished their object 
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Art. VL—1, Service and Adventure with the Khaltce Ressallahy 
or the Meerut Volunteer during the Mutinies o/‘ 18*>7-58* 

By Bobkbt Henri" AVallac'E Dunlop. London. .lSo8. 

2. The Cliaplain^s Narrative of the Siege of DeUti^ from the Out-- 

break at Meerut to the Capture of Delhi* J)y doiiN T7 dwakt> 
"VVirAUXON lloTTON, Al. A.., of Enunamiol C'aui- 

bridge; one of i'lo Cha]*lnins of Moonit, uud ^Chaplain to 
the Delhi Fiold Force. With a plan of the Cii}. London: 
Smith Elder & Co. 18o8, 

3. Piirsonal A^Ivvhtares diirinq the Indian Eelndlion o* EoMlrand^ 
Futtehcfurh avd (hide* By WiLi.T\M ED^\AliJ>"^JEsg.5l3. C. S. 
Loudon; Smith Elder & Co. 18o8. 


4. Nofe6 on the Ker>olt in the Nirth^lVi'^t Piociuren of India*. 
By Cii'BLLb ll\Mw3 dudge of the Sudder t ourt k\ 

&c. London; Loii^ii;inan Ik Co. 1858. 


5. A?i Account of thp iliiti^»‘ps irt O edh. By ]\I vuTfvItiC'ii viM> 
GuniUN^, of the Ci'il Ser\u*e, Finuieud ConmiL- 

soncr for Oudh. jAma m. Beiilhv, Irto^* 


6. Kight Camjuhtj^i onunud D egrd Spot/ Arnn/j 

^during the Mating of lSd7- By C')L('M.t Boi u- 

CiriLi^ C. B .5 Bengal tlov'^c AnlUeiy. Loi.uii: Hmitl* Elder 
. & Co. 18d8. 

7. Topics for Indian Sfatrsnon* B\ JoJiN Lni CL Non ION, 
Mad DdilcA bg (jr. ii. AouioN. Londoa: lllcli irdton 
BrotJiors. 18,5S. 


In the Critical Xotices of Works in India published in ^nir 
last mimber, wc entered somewhat in detail lulo a consideration 
of the majority of the above books. Our ]im*posc in the present 
article i-. a more general, and perhaps useful one—to look at 
them as combined and as a cliws, and while giving a brief des- 
crij»tion of the nature of each for the beuelit of those who lia^e 
not jet rciJUAem, chieily to treat them as aftbrding^natcrfel 
for reflections <m tlie events of the past tvro }ea^^, as well as 
certain literary results and oflb'^^ts. 

Mr.. ItolIon’s book is :ui unpretendingnarrative" ot one of* 
the most important sieges recorded in unvlcrii hibtoiy. When 
the temporary trium])li of^oiir iusoletit ^rauizainos had made of 
Delhi a locus for ve%olt 5 it at tlie same time faugge^ted the only 
possible strategics for tlie then representatives of British power 
id Upper India—the Commander oI‘ tlie Forces, and Sir John 
•Lawreu'vs There, on one side, up to about the end of July, 
,g!atl^rcd tlie ever increusing strength of the trokorous muti- 
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nerr force; thence, stronfr in The possession of a “legitimate” 
monarch,, an inexhaustible arsenal, and an army completely found 
the arms and discipline of nioderu European warfare, our 
foc'- coniioued lo im])rove the aihaulagcs of four]a*i/e, and to 
hurl defiance at llie remnant of their late masters; wliiie fui*- 
nidiing exain]»lc and inducement to the rest of the Army to 
follow in tlieir sle]>s. Nor was the call unheeded. It is not 
likely to bo pom forgotten by anj in thh country, bow from 
lh"-hawiu' to l*a^fa ibe holdiery of the l>vJ>gvl Ann^—with a 
few noble and ineniorablc exceptions, in omut* wtlcs nobilis ofonm 
-ihxdvcd lo the ptn^nghold of rebellion. On the other side, 
15rHls]i ]M)\ver, awaking with a dagger, like a man struck in his 
sleep, sU'wl v jatbeied rtv mico', and bore down on the com- 
m^M* centre o\ qrra\itv. Here then is the real nucleus of the 
war, on this nui'l have been bent abke the a'^pirations of each 
<1>uUMiding part\. Tlio'se of the rebel leadtT'* who knew any* 
till iijc, knew^ lint the} inu^t boat the I'nipli^b there and then, or 
the Ibitisli, fn* tin Ir ])!irt, knew that to fail at Delhi 
eoinpronuM* (*\erv ('‘hristian life in the eountrv, and render 
llie le-'tMqiK'-t of all Imlia. And when Delhi fell, 
there conisl liiue been but few Fiim<])caii re-idents of this Prosi- 
<leiu\, at *u»\ .ate, who did not bretube more Irecly, astbougii 
a kn'ic bad Iu^m 1alB^ «< from olf llieir throat^. None of the 
snb^e'j”c:il opuMlion'^, li»\/c\cr iuone ling, '‘an have been felt 
to tlie " one a** rs of i/fr amt Ufoih : ebtiont'Iy, fhm, 

the i ol tlr. Rolioifs nnrralive, c*r I of the letter^ of tlie 

ecK)l iui'l pal/i vll A«ion1. l\Ir. (Jreuthod, aiu^t takejireecdciiceof 
all olh^-f' ^ o,met ted with the war. 

Mr. DdwarU is a Luynnin, a circum‘?tanco wMeb renders ac- 
cc[>lablo the .liMin of wiiieh i- w'o\cn thror.oh bis book. 

I'hal a mail pre^s ^d and bunted, and owing bis d:d]> bread and 
his safety tv' the prccurloii fidelity ofiiallve auil‘ulturisls 
were under no obligatiioi to him, ‘■hould ftiid cuuobrt in the pe¬ 
rusal of the Psalms an lolliei ]»or1ionPi'rSeriptm’c\ * ^ no; xvomiM*- 
f.g, and is inorcotfo* pleasing when rolaiod in a majjf wa^. The 
events niinutcK dctaih^d uio\c the bc^t emotions cntoei *ader. w'ho 

I ^ 

cannot fail lo foUow i.io i>athetic fortunes of the liigIti\os a, nth 
warm an<l*an\ion-' pity. Nor are the noble tra’t" ^luovn by their 
heathen bo ts le^s worthy of remark. At {.real iiersoaBil risk, 
wiUi the temptation of lijrge rewards. Ilurdeo Ihiksh and his 
subordinates tli^regarded eitlu r ii)roaf=i or pT'orni^^e-, winch involv¬ 
ed the breach of wliat must Iulac been a tedious and onerous 
liospitality ; Wuzeor Suigl) remained faithful, at all risks, to bis' 
maaterV'fortunes; Uolina (an utter f tranpvi) bore practical testi¬ 
mony t 9 bis gratitude for past tjood treatment from the Britibk 
Conduissariat officers in the Sutlej Campaign, by now carrying. 
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on two separate occasions, through all the watch and ward of an 
enemy’s country, letters to the distant hill-station of Nynee 
Tal, and returning on both occasions with the replies to Ilurdeo 
Buksh’s village, and bringing gleams of comloit to the captive 
exiles; and lastly, Mlsser Bejjcnath, the well known Banker of 
Bareilly, sent a servant—unsolicited—with a draft ouFuttcli- 
gurh, and the servant actually went to Futteligurh (then inpo*^- 
session of the enemy) cashed the draft, and returned to Mr. Ed¬ 
wards with the money. Throughout his wanderings Mr. E. ira- 
thered much, and might have gathered more, of native feel¬ 
ing. With the ficrohS credulity of*ignorance, those around him 
verily belie\ed that th'^ British ])owor in India was at an end, 
and to him its last pro(*ariou8 representative, spoke their minds 
pretty freely. N me of that binning hatred of race comes out 
wliieh some woulu look for; frequent tostimonv is iHimc to the 
justice and kindness of English officers: it is the native employes 
who axe everywhere denounced. 

Ill Mr, Dunlop’h book wt lia\c tlio n verse of most of this pic¬ 
ture. Ilcve the Colleeto , recovering from the ^hort jiaralysisof 
power, is seen in the saddle, with sword and jiistol, leading his 
gallant volunteers against’ the Gotqur and oiher m irmdersofthe 
Meerut district, who had taken their oppoitimity and le-uincd 
the Bob lioy regime of their foiefalher^, 'Jhev liad lakcn 
what they had power to t ile: they could keep but little. First 
the plundered property, and then the Gov rnincnt revenu<', 
were extorted from the^c unappi »Jated statesmen, and lu(*kv 
was he who kept hi^ oun kin. In one foiaj the Kriakevs* iew 
upwanls of ihito liimJred with their leader }Iull, w’uwe 
hr,ul did duty as a stamLml, uprai'^id on the top of a lance! 
From the favorable manner in which Mr. l)unlo]i’s hook has 
been received by the Home Press, we iircsum-^ il will reach a 
•flgfond edition, in which case we would recommend a more me¬ 
thodical airangenient«of the illustrations, in accoi dance cspeid- 
ally with tlic description on jiage 19 (if that be retained.) We 
should aKo%HI^ to oee some details of the fccrviccs of the other 
moM distinl^ii^ed members of the force; together vvilli mmuc 
ge|®h] re'irarks on the means of defence as connected witli V'o- 
IniVK^r Gorps, whicli should be formed, we tliink, itt all large 
fctitteib. AYitliout endorsing the‘■atirical comment of ri ojiponent 
of that *Giis book is jjs fall of Is as a peaux*k’s 

may be proper t<s remark that a less exclusive confine¬ 
ment a merely personal narrativ e tw oidd, in tbio cabe, render 
•the wlume more interesting and valuable, from the very tir- 
JjCU«i|lmee of its diffi ung, as it doo'^, fxom the work of Air. Ed- 
|||||||H|ft The eouehiding ]*emark& arc very good, and wc would 

notice to their leally religious tone', so free "from 

ii*Li ^ 
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that conventional solenmity which poor Tom Hood used to call 
“ MagpiQty.” 

Let ns act as those who know that we are not only servants of 
Dritish Government, but ministers of that God to whom justice and 
mercy, as well as vengeance, belong ; that we shall all one day stand, 
our enemies and their victims, ourselves and the men now almost daily 
ordered for execution, before an unerring and all-wiMe judgment seat, 
wlierc the pica of natiiml or national prejudice will not bar a judgment, 
the term of wificb extends to eternity.” 

Mr. Eaikos ia a member of the Civil Service like the authors 
of the two ]>receding books; unlike them he is already well- 
known both lor his professional services, and for the very agree¬ 
able brochure in which he attempted, not without t>ucceart, to 
pojmlarizo iho mysterious suliject of Indian lauded tenures. 
The fir-it division of his present book contains lus personal 
i^perieiioes as a member of the Agra garrison, and must 
>icld in interest to tlie three previously noticed. The Agra 
garrison was only once In any thing like actual contact with 
tiie enemy, l>efoi'e the fall of Delhi; and, though fai* from 
meriting the sweeping condemnations of Colonel ihKivchicr, at¬ 
tained a wider rcjiutation for internal contention than for any 
sustained ox])osure in the held- More important, espcei<dly froitt 
such a source, are the didactic portions of the concTunion; ami 
the admission, not yet pcrliaps too late, that the Tarquiniiin po¬ 
licy of bclieading the tall jioppies is furtdamcn^^ally erroneous* 
Those remarks should he carofullv studied by all, eitlier here or 

i • 

at home, wlio wisli to‘‘go in for the coiitUriou of India qiies- 
‘ tiou.” 

Xo. d is by another civil officer, and lias been already made 
very wivlely known. The third edition is got u]) iu a veryeom- 
])lole uuiuiier, and leaves nothing to he desired in a literary point 
of view. Mr. (iubbins lias ])roduec(l one of the most intere^ji-^ 
ing of the hooks of the i-risis. It is a»j>ity that he should 
have so disfigured it by allowing his own evldentlv wounded 
fijolings to .appear, and by striiiag to dim the stjinlcss hi'^lre 
, of the rfiaracicr and abilities of the great nir ^ueury Law¬ 
rence. 

We wish wc could say the same for the volume by Colonel 
Tlourehier; who, in spite of liis rank, writes (if we may say so) 
like a “ griff.” With much of the Hght-heartediiess of the pro¬ 
verbial liengal Subalfern, his bool<*is unfortunately blemished 
by a careless execution, end a prejudiced ignorance, whicdi we 
would ho])e are not necessarily typical of that gallant clasa/- 
The ablative absolute, moreover, is a favorite form of grammar, 
of wliich many whimsical specimens might be selected"; the fol¬ 
io wihg may suffice; “ little dreaming of any o])podtion to my 
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® onward progress^ my bundle was transferred to the new vehiele.” 
Here it was of course the Colonel who little dreamed, notthe buu^ 
dleu* *^Bukht Khan was always very fond of Engli'sh society. At 
‘ ohe time, when studying Persian, he u'lcd to come twice a day 
^to my house, etc.”t Here there is not e'ven an ablathe; liukht 
Khan is the nominative, if tlicre be one in the tentoncc, and 
none but those who thoroughly understand Indian liiibitb could 
possibly conjecture that it was* the author who studied, and not 
the Soubadar. There is a parade of vernacular htuliic', which do 
not ai)pcar to have led to much practical retsult, if one may judge 
from the way in wliich natl\e wordh are '->])clt. Thus, at ])age 
93, we learn "that the “ column inarched to Allygliur, and the 
‘ Collector bolted back at full bpeed to BoluiuKliuhr.” The den- 
derest acquaintance witli the vernacular would teach that the 
former word should be written Aligurh; the Foit of All;” 
and the latter Boolunddmhr, “ The high City.” The spirit, loft, 
of this sentence is bad; why ajqdv a bhuig and conlemjituou^ 
verb to the Collector’s retruil? The Colonel does notiw^iu'^e 
Sir C. Campbell of “ bolth £»”lvom Lucknow in llecembcr IS37. 

The Colonel’s book, how'over, filL avae*>nt b])a< c in mutiny 
literature; giving a lajnil but prax'tical skitch ot the whole 
oampaign, beginning with the evploils of hoLon’s moveable 
column in* the Punjaiib, thiough nearly +Ih whole siege of 
Delhi, and the subsequent operations ol Biigadier (ireatliecl’s 
column; and ending with the final rescue ol the Lucknow gar- 
ribon, and the jiaciheation of the Doab. As we gather from in¬ 
dications in the book that the author lias received three bteps 
in the service, and been made a C^impanion of the Bath, we re¬ 
join in the conviction that his profcb&ioiial merits abundantly 
compenaate for any shortcomings in the art of book-making. 

The last work on our list is Mr. J. B. Norton’s. To enter on 
,a^complete analysis of the 4U7 pages whicli compobo this vo¬ 
lume, would be to wander far from the jiurjiose of this jiaper, 
which is vither litemry than polemical. Mr. Norton’b views are 
based on an assiiinjjtion that the late revolt was national, not 
military. BTrifibrence to this point we would cite the l5*th 
Chapter of«Mr. Itaikcb’ book, previously noticed, in which he ad¬ 
duces proof that it was ‘‘ a revolt cau'sed by a mutiny,4not amu- 
‘ tiny ‘growing out of a national discontent.” And as Mr. Eaikes 
was actively employed in tlie disturbed districts throughout^he 
woi'st period of the distuibanccs, his tfibtirnony will probably 
outweigli that of JVfr. Norton at Madras. The imputed grievan¬ 
ces, which the hitter wliter ia anxious to bring forward as 
grounds for the ^ujiposcd national discontent, arc chiefly ftttribut- 
him to the want of a regular system of law. And for 
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the numerous ills which afflict the ground-down and tojtured 
]>eoi)lc who have (or have not) risen against us, the true panacea^ 
Ijc (‘onccives, would be the law of England administered by bar- 
ritotcrs, thp clash of which he is a distinguished ornament. The 
raombovri of the Civil Service, as beholds in common with a class 
of thinkers once numerous in England, have long misgoverned 
*the country. They now raise an interested cry fliat their mis¬ 
rule hah not caused a rebellion. This, he asserts, is false; the 
partial mihcdiTilucl of the peasantry and petty chiefs in portions 
of the lleugal Presidoupy being the result of an unskilled judi¬ 
ciary, and a i)oliey of annexation—faults attributable to a greedy 
aud ignorant Civil Service. 

"With regard to the first of these two alleged causes, it may be 
admitted that llie (loojurs, aud iMcwathis, the town mobs and the 
camp followers wlio have ooiumitted so many frightful excesses, 
were dissatisfied with the laws aod their adminis-trators, though 
probably noton the score of their inefficiency.* As to the second, 
no proof ih given that the Civil JServicc have been the combined 
advocate'^ of annexation. Mr. G. Campbell was, no doubt; 
but so was the Friend of India, A still more violent assiunp- 
tlon is that the clodpolcs of Upper India, or even her petty 
squii’es, were capable of rising in defenec of a principle, or in* 
defence of the JSiiwab (as they called him) of Otidc. ^ The lat¬ 
ter had been iinwlc a king by ns, but was never acknowledged 
as such by the nia'^s of the natives, and we* might probably liH\e ' 
unmade him without any opj)osition from them. Those wlio 
know them best agree in admitting th«at somelhijig that touched 
them nearly, either in the way of temptation or provocation, or 
both, was necessary. Of general j)rinci])lcs they have not the 
vaguest heed, or perhaps knowledge. One of the great causes 
of disafleclioii is generally 8ii])posod to have been the approxi¬ 
mation to the technicalities of English law, of which the subjects 
of the Bengal Codes hod but too much experience, and thei^ 
neighbours ,in Oude but too well grounded an apprehension.f 
And the uncoveuanted judiciary, not educated on the-principfes 
of ^he Civil Service, but trained expressly to'Ttdii’nnister the 
•^•umbrous anglicized system of laAVS founded on English models 
by Lord Gornwallis, not directly interested in the prosperity of 
the districts, nor looked up to by the people as sources df eu- 
prenie power, formed tiie agency under whicTi tlxe law was chiefly 
adn^iuistcred. These afe very much«the circiimstanceB which 

In AuguHl 1857 Mr. Raik«B iteked a native visitor about a predatory tribe in 
tbe Mynporti-y district, “ They are tho most respectable class of the community, 
left/* he said, “ but they are aU staiving, for, when robbers are supreme, mere 
thieves have no chance.** 

t See, especially^ the letter to Mr. Colvin in the Appendix to Sleeman*a Oude, 
book mheh cited by Mr. Norton. 
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would surround Barrister Judges, and these considerations may 
lead UB to question the counter-cry of the Barristers,^* Great is 
'Diana of the Eijhcsians and to surmise that if codification be 
rec^uired, it is in the direction of simplicity and a. conformity to 
Asiatic manners tliat its innovations should tend; and that the 
natives are no more groaning for Westminster law than for 
Canterbury religion or Paris cookery.^ 

But Mr. Norton is an earnest and able writer; and his 
chapter on the Press may be studied with advkntage, as em¬ 
bracing a subject on which his previqiis experienref well en¬ 
titles him to H hearing. As, moreover, it bears directly on the 
matter we are now discussing—Anglo-Indian literature—wfe 
need offer the less apology Ibr making it the subject of a few 
remarks. 

There is a strong prejudice in many ([uarters against the In¬ 
dian press. Considering the elass of Englishmen who mainly 
compose society in this country, we may well be surprised at 
this. It would not be, at first sight, exi)ecte<l, that a numerous- 
body of well-educated gtutlrmen and ladies, living in the midst 
of stirring, scenes and duties, and removed far from the petty in¬ 
fluences of ".Bermondhoy poHtiCfc.f’ shonld be satisfied (as it is 
^aid they are) with a domohti<* literature wliitli. In point of taste, 
talent and morality, is alleged to be far below tiie level f»f Ber¬ 
mondsey. And the few books whidi we htive been enabled to 
select out of a number of works called into existence by the 
growing interest in Indian affairs, sufficiently prove that in these 
three requisites Indian writers are not necessarily deficient. 

Yet, on the other hand, a general prejudice of this sort is not 
likely to ba,’entirely without ibundalion. In reply to the a 
ri argumei# advanced above, it might Ik^ urged that thfe very 
merits of the Indian public, its freedom from vulgar elements. 


CoL EdATordes tbinks^that in our criminal and civil administration we still 
ere too strictly to the Hindoo and Mabommedan laws. To this opinion however, 
ief Commiasioner cannot assent He concurs very much in the views express- 
contr^^^^, McLeod. As to the criminal law Col. E. himsell has, with 
shewn bow persistently and consistently our legftlators have^ 
in the Cour|^ of half a century, eliminated eveiy objectionable element of Ma- * 
hommedan jurisprudence. Our Indian criminal law may have ma^ defects, and 
may most properly be replaced by the new penal code; but stiU m principles, as 
actually administeied at the present day, are consistent with morality and civilisa¬ 
tion, * ♦ * * In purely civU affairs, not affecting imperial jwlioy, and 

o]^rative only as between man and man, conqueiors have in all ages and coun- 
tnes permitted to the conquered %he use of their local laws . ^ In 

many important respects the native laws ares as good as the codes of other na¬ 
tions. To abrogate them and to substitute a different code of our own would be 

•_i_^S_.. 
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and its liberality and information, may be causes of indifferenrc 

to the okaraotcr of its indigenous press. Mr. Norton says, 

• 

** Wh6i» the Indian press is caUed rebellious^ scurrilous and the li^e, 
it seems to be quite forgotten that the accusatioh scandallzee the whple 
English population in India. Though the readers of the leading Indian 
journals are nuiuorically small, cotnpared with those of the European 
press, the circle is a refined and highly educated oncT; the editor may 
hope to ^ fit aftdieaco find, though few and it stands to reason that, if 
he could stoop to tho debasement of writing pruriently or nudidously, 
he would speedily lose tlie whole, or nearly the whole of his subscri¬ 
bers.” 


No charge of general pruriency is known to have been brou^t 
against Anglo-Indian journalism. ^But it is quite conceivaible 
that it may be deficient in knowledge, ability and patriotism, 
\?ithout ceasing to exist, and yet without proving that those qua¬ 
lities are not poRbCvsed by its bupporters. A journal which 
numbers its circulation by hundreds may not be able to afford 
a first-class editor; besides life in India is short, and art, 
the art of ac(iuiring facts and expressing opinioi^ suited to our 
very ])eculiar j)osition here, must needs be long: a competent 
editor dies, and the paper has to be carried on by any cashier¬ 
ed Captain, or discliurged merchant’s clerk, whose fortune may 
throw him in the way of the managing proprietor- Still the, in¬ 
telligence department remains; the paper continues to be bought 
for the bake of its local news; and literary pabulum ib obtained, 
by those who have leisure or inclination to seek it, froip the 
highly-paid and organized press of the mother country. 

We have s^ioken of the intelligence department, and here we 
liave Another weak point of Indian journalism. There is a very 
great thirst for news and tor personal gossip, in a community 
such as ours, but it is not always fitly supplied. Discoura^et^ 
by the orders of Crovernment and the etiquette of the service, 
usually drawing competent salaries, and provided by their posts 
in,the service with ample occupation for theirhours, 
Jthe military and civil officers of standing very seldom ^contribute 
matter to tiie papers, either in the way of news or articles. The 
latter are *len to the Editor who may be a Townsend* or a 

Buist, but is just as likely to be a-; and the intelligence, 

for «rhich the paper is cjiie&j valued bv the public, is timushed 
bymny casual subaltern, discontented clerk, or “ intelligent non- 
^ commissioned officer” who will take the double to write, from 
the combined motives of a desire to annoy or flatter a superior^ 
to get the paper free, and to enjoy the luxury of seeing hk 
lucubrations ip print. We have no hesitation in saying that 
whatever vvi^^sntj, personality, and still more common ^ 
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ty are to be found in Indian journals, are usually confined to the 
coluiUna devoted to " corre8i)ondenoe,” to locale” or to “ items 
* of mtelfigenoe#” Philo Y erttas contributes a pack of lies about 
the treatment of the Subordinate Medical Dej^rtmcTrt; Jemy 
Sneak ebmmunicates noandal, about an officer of high rank, fiom 
the hUle ; or A Voioe from the Kanks is raised in blatant 
tniaHStatement an action which he witnessed from the honorable 


ecouriiy of the rear guard. Much of this is douli^^le-^s sifted in 
the Editor’s oiBce; but, fpie vonlez vous y —an Editor is hut a man, 
and often a solitary one, given, it may diance, to convivial ha¬ 
bits, or oppressed oy weak health. “We have to aiiologize for 
* shortHSomings in our issue of to-day ; as wo are far from 
*well” is not a pleasant leading artii^le, though it J^ one which 
sometimes has to be printedt the simpler plan is to make as much 
use as possible of the letter-liag, and hope foi better times. 

This b delicate ground; and after all is said, it form^ no jus¬ 
tification of Lord Canning’s Press policy. That unhapjiy no¬ 
bleman seems to have a special mlhslon for the particular clasb of 
political blunders which arc prov crbially said to be worse than 
crimes ; lus yotives were no doubt ])ure; the native press was 
Jieyond question an absurd institution at any time, and in 18o7 
was dangerous to the peace of the country. Put no ca^c of this 
kind can be satisikctorily ffiadt out the English papers. 

* Wq may adimt the right of (lov f*mmeiit in tlie last extremity to 
suspend the liberty of the Press, they certainly can that of the 
Hubjeot; but no one has ever proved that such a crisis threaten¬ 
ed Loid Canning, dark as the liiius ajipearcd. Indeed he 
was positively pooh-poohing tlie outhreak at the very time when 
ho employed this, confchsedly, vltima ratio oi despotic miwer. 
The fact probably is, that the same motive which led the Gover¬ 
nor Genseral ana his Councillors to underrate the magnitude ol‘ 
The outbreak, induced tlicm to gag the press. The feeling was “there 
*b no national spirit in this out break : it is a purely military 

* mutiny; all classes, it is true, nati\e as well as Christian, are ex- 
^ cited; bul the best way to calm them is to treat them all alil^e, 

* and coiuppl them all to the same silence; the Chibtianh are juf't 

* as much excited as the natives, but no more.” Fatal fatuity ^ 
l|f| which we may yet owe an antagonism of race, Which these 

men but feeble politicians would have shuddered to eon- 


l^iplate, though they have, unwittingly«> laid its fouiidationa 
* To give Asiatics a free pre^s is to trust children with fire-an 


arrhs; 


Aey have never learned its use, afld in their hands it injui*es 
thcniselvcb and their neighbours. The first murmur pf imper¬ 
tinence on the jwirt of Asiati(‘ subjects is jiromptly checked by 
ANUtie (Joveruors, who know well what it means; they, err, it is 
Jrue in being too arbitrarv ; they ignore public opinion, however 
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respectfully expresaed; and i^th characteristic apathy consent' 
U} have^heir despotism tempered by assassination. It is cot ne- 
ceasary for us to imitate them to tms extent; it would be well if 
we studied the feeliugs of the people more Aan we do, in order 
that we might concede to them where those melings are innocent, 
or be prepared to bear them down where they are noxious. But 
no munuuring should be allowed. Where the ustxally slavish 
Asiatic laurpiurb^ho means mischief; and }f he murmurs with 
impunity he will*go farther. In tliis respect the English cha¬ 
racter uilfers widely. Conbtiiutionally loyal, it is constitution¬ 
ally ill-conditioned; but let superfluous steam off^^and the Briton 
will do you yeoman’s service. The native’s ilL-teeling, on the 
other hand, is increased by ex])res8ion; he irritates himself by 
the sound of his own voice, at the ^ne time that he despises you 
for sulnnitting to it. And this constitutes, at once, a total dif- 
i%rence between the" position of tji|f native press and ours. 

In tact, whatever Ethuology^nay preach of kindred origin, 
no two races can be more dissimilar at present. The Hiuduo&>- 
tanee is a vegetarian and a teatotaller. When did Englishmen 
respect such habits ? Is it not his pronde^t boast' that he is 
nourished on beef and beer? Can he fancy a Shakespear who 
drank uu(|ualiflcd Avon, or u Hany the Eitth who fed himself 
and his men on water-gruel ? And lias he not reason; what are 
llie mo&t distinguished names in the world’s list of temperance 
men ? • Hai e such not been usually sour, flatulent^ and ungehial; 
some of them mockers at God, or haters of men, or both at once ?* 
The earlicbt vegetarian on record is Cain the 5>ua of Adam, 
wlio could nut beai* to shed the blood of a poor harmless lamb, 
in spite probably ~of an internal conviction that the essence of 
sacriflcc was blood. And we know whose blood he was aoon so 
swift to shed. The next ab^itainer of any note is po:|rha}is Ma- 
homined, the lustful and bloodUiirsty impostor. And ^ 
with liousseau, the paper philanthrope, Vith llubespicrre who 
was opposed to capital punisliiucnt “ on principlewith the 
aijiiable atheist P. B. Shelley (too good to figure in/uch a liht,) 
till perlAps the mingled vices of irreligion and immorality find 
their* completcst type in tlie execrated Nana of Bithoor ; who 
perhaps i/^ver tasted meat or alcohol throughout the wljole of 
his detestable career. The opinions of such a race, we l^eat, 

axft not to be ignored; J)ut when they lean, as they very often do, 

» 

^ In a recently published accsnnt of the Fiji Ihlands by two Wesleyan Mis 
siondfies, it IS stated that the islanders aie thorough cannibals, it adds that they* 
are the jieople among whom the Gospel has mide most satisfactoiy piogress. 
Without connecting the two tacts, they may be noted. The uunieroui instaaccs 
ot spiritual piide among Phaiisecs '^ot\e to bliuw that ascetic seventies, and dinner 
table Uuecenty, form one of baton s most potent biiaiob. 
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in the direction of infanticide, peijury and unnatural crimes 
tliofle opinions should be eradicated by the strong han^l. 

Ajnd tnepromulmtioii of lies^aeain, cannot bo too carefully check - 
ed among them. Foe &lsehood their minds seem to have a natural 
affinity ; truth tlu^ cannot understand ; like the sailor's mother, 
they oould not stomach the flying^fish, though they could well 
imagine that, on the shores of me Red it was still not unusu¬ 
al to pick up fragments of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. The writer 
of the present pages remembers to have held a*convcr8ation with 
some natives on the subject of the eclipse of September 1657. 

Do you know how that is caused ? ” We know” said one of 
ihem ** what yiu say, about the shadow of the moon, and so forth: 
‘but wc also know whal it really is.” Whatmay tliat be 
“ Why, of course, the sun is in dol>t to the sweepers, and unless 
‘we wore to pay it for Jum, he would be in. a bad way.” 

Thus it is that the proclamations of thd rebel leaders, with 
the stories of impure cartridges, and bone-adulterated flour, 
found rca<ly credence, when the obviously demonstrable asMir- 
anocs of the Crovernraent and its European subordinates were 
laughed tf> worn. Jn the troubles of 1S57-58; in the slaughter 
and distress that followed; ii the strong resentment and long 
(tmfinuod alienation of so many of their Chnstian neighbours, the 
luisgaided natives of India might tnwe. ifthey would, the Neme¬ 
sis of Lies. Therefore, we say, txnitrol tlio I\ative Presi-. Eetno 
5)ap(f^a be published ill the vernacular languages but wlia^ cina- 
iiiile from authority, or are supervised by a competent censor; 
they may not, at first, believe all that comes from such a soun^e, 
hut it is (juite in accurdaui ‘0 with A&iatic hahits that all li¬ 
terature should he directed by the State; it would i>robably be 
a practical advantage if a Minister of public Ijiterature were aj)- 
(Kunted, with n competent staff of translators and booksellers, 
of whom would naturally be natives of Indio. But with 
the Irnglish periodicals it is widely difterent We deny tlie 
]> 08 bibihty, let alone the propriety, of any control being exer¬ 
cised ovTr them,Jnit that of It may be desirable some¬ 

times to prosecute apublishmNIpihe sedition or libel; butcyou will 
never make*Englishmen docile or polite by coercion. 

Tlu'^free Press, or system of periodical sheets containing news, 
u>rres|>ondcnec,and semi-authoritative comments reflecting jmb-*' 
lii' opinion, is au iustilutioii to whieji Englishmen are accus¬ 
tomed, and one vvliieh tlitfy will never ^catly; abuse, although 
on the other hand they will not brook its destruction. The 
t>or^ l>y Indiati writers that liave lu^en published in England, 
durijBg the lomporary interest there in Indian aflairs, are res- 
(ilpfebler-soine of them move than respectable—intellectually 
ami The icBidcnt in Imlia are well-iiifonhed. 
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liberaij and rather given to reading (if it be not of too heavy a 
nature.) . If» under these circumstances, Indian periodicals be 
sometimes stupid or -vulgar, we must needs come to the-conclu¬ 
sion that it does not represent the public fairly, and that the 
public, for her part, does not pay the writers highly. If a good 
l> 0 riodical literature were not available from England, it would 
vridoubtediy be the object of a strong demand in this country; 
and that demand would, we feel convinced, ensure the sumly. 

That the Hidian Press does not reflect the views of the Indian 
Public, we think, mubt be, by this time, pretty cl*»ar. But the 
reason why the Indian PubUc does not get an organ of her 
own, or why she hhould be satisfied with hoflic literature, 
wliich can never quite meet her wants—^this is not so obvious. 
Making all allowance for the magnificence of the unknown, 
and the euchaiLtmcuts of distance, there must be still moments 
when an English resident in India would like to know what 
professional thinkers have to offer on Indian topics, either by 
way of fact or sentiment; and would enjoy either the soothing 
influence of acquiescence, or the fiercer joys of strife in perus¬ 
ing the exprehbion of well-informed opinions. The* Friend of 
India does in fact enjoy a tolerably healthy existence by tfcs 
])rinclple ; all other Indian papers have an exotic air ; and* 
even the Friend does not s-eem quite at home. There is home- 
times observable in his columns a kind of funeral proces- 
sion of mute facts, a bort of dcbpondcnt dancing in fetlCrs, 
very difterent from the airy assurance ol* his London oon- 
temporaricM. Pass from his pages to tliobe of the Saturday 
Jieviewy and you see, directly, that the latter is rather a mas¬ 
ter of the situation than not. Ills views may not be correct, 
but they are in harmony witli those of an influential body of 
men; hib arguments may be combated, but they will be heard. 
The fact seems to be that a ])owerful press &ui)])ose8 a jiowisrfuL 
public, lacking whi<*h, the Engli<^h pi*‘sb ot India is but an oak 
in a flowcr-pol. Lord Canning Iva-^ been systematically condemn¬ 
ed by it, but he lias not ai)parently buffered much. The Indian 
papers might be, an<l in this jnattcr were, ))Oi)ular; tiut tile Viceroy 
•was pcfwcrful. Like the cynical lover in Dorset, he Kaftl I have 
‘ her body, you her mind; which is the belter bargain?” Till they 
could rail &e seal from off the bond under which Ilis Excellency 
had fhc monopoly of misruljng India, they might reil on. If he 
thought them likely to *convey intelligence fo the sepoys, or 
strengthen the Nana’s deteianinations, he would put them under 
Kirveillancc; otherwise they might scold as they liked. 

Now w“e think the Indian pre-^s has the remedy for this, a 
good dcaL in its own band-*. The public here, being mainly 
compo^ of officials, canuot injure the Government, which is not 
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representative. But the Indian (government is controlled by 
one at home, which is representative; and the late Xudia Bill, 
with the approaching telegraph system, will strengthen tliatcon^ 
trol very much, if on Indian paper could once succeed in in¬ 
fluencing the multitude who re^ the English papers, or even 
the few who write them, then, we may safely jjrcdict, they would 
have i'ound tlieir i’ou As there was a period in the Old 

Lady^s, at first, uusucccsbful return from market, when the 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to drink the water, 
and so fortli; in like manner would soon come a time, when all 
the present difficMilties that beset the Indian press would vanish. 
The rulers bftgan ti> mind tlie public, the public began to read 
the pajiers, the papers began to ])ay the owners, the owners be¬ 
gan to remunerate the writers, and the press got over its (bad) 
style. 

Mr. T. C. Ktibertson, in a pam]>hlet published last ycai'*,* 
suggchls another remetly, viz. that (joverinuent should not caily 
impart more freely from its stores of information, giving bona 
fide, and without reserve, whatever matter iiiiglit be jmblisli- 
ed without detriment to the cunmion weal; but likewise relax 
or* remove entirely, the present rules and maxima, whereby 
qualified public servants are restrained from writing for the 

I mblic prints. Let Mr. Sydney Herbert say what he will, we 
lIiow tliat much of the ‘ex cathedra’ writing of the and 

‘other luqievial juurnkls is by “the best authority (Members of 
‘ Parliament, Heads of Dcparbneiit, and Cabinet IVliyistcrs);’" and 
Mr. Norton, nuicli as it sometimes suits him to abuse the Civil 
Service, has admitted in the chapter we have been noticing, that 
their intelligence and infoiination would be useful in the Indian 
papers. At j)resent, so it appears from his adcount, gentlemen 
«>f that 8er\ice find in the the chief outlet for 

^,thoir patriotism or their esprit de corps. This fiK*t i& new to us; 
but we bow to Mr. Norton’s superior knowledge ! 

' We think this is a matter wliicli has hardly received the full 
treatment it re<|uire6 : but we dread the reader’s curse, and our 
limits are "nearly reached. A brief rehumc is all tliat we can 
now ventusre. 

We have endeavoured to make the contrast between Indian 
writjjkg for the home market, and Indian writing for the Ifl^ian 
market, a foundation for this argimiept. Namely that, if tfll in¬ 
terest in India felt by iufiuentlid persons at home can be render¬ 
ed less fitful and occasional—which ive think should be the case 
• amw that the one country has come under the direct management 
of the other—^aiul if the best qualified peojde, such as Mr. 
liaikes, or Mr. JNorton, coidd be got to write for iJie Indian press 

l*ohti4 al ProK(H*cti5 of British India. 
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ill their best manner, and upon materials of importance freely 
im}»arted .from the best source; then would Indian journsds 
•ease to be remarkable chieily for their rabid hostility to the 
|K)wers that bethen, and then only, will Anglo-1 ndia have a press 
worthy of her many good gii'ts, her intelligence, her pure mo¬ 
tives, her importance to the mother-country. From that mother 
wc are separated by distance, but there need be no physical oh- 
Htacle to her hearing our voice. At present, surrounded by 
Quacks who mislead her from fussiness or vice, the cannot give 
to her exiled children the support they would most prize—sym- 
]>*ithy for tlioir horrows, pity and counsel for their errors, discri¬ 
minating praise for their deeds of wisdom or valour. 

ho review ul Anglo-Indian literature connected with the 
rebellitm would be comi>lcte, unless it noticed the letters of 
3)r. llussell, the 'Qmeb' s])ecial Commissioner. That those 
cdobrated productions should have deejily moved the heart of 
Anglo-Indian society cannot, we think, be explained merely on 
tlie ground of their literary merit, great as it undoubtedly is; for 
Anglo-Indians do not, as a body, care about literature of which 
themselves, and their own imme4iatc environments, are the sub¬ 
ject. The letters would, under all circumstances, have a large 
number of readers in this country ; but the strictures which they* 
convey would have passed like the idle wind, had they been 
merely of that bupcrficial class which forms the staple of ordinary 
works by tourists in India. The Works of Qliphant, Egei'ton, 
liayard Taylor, and Minturn, hardly produced a ripple on the 
surface. But it is with Dr. Kussell as with the author of Oak- 
held ; the intuition of genius enables such men to hit real blots. 
To change the metaiihor, the witliers are wrung, and tlie galled 
jade winces. The storm of indignation which Dr. llusselPs let¬ 
ters have aroused is in itself a pi*oof of their containing truth. 

“ Ce u’est que la vcrltc qui blesse.” We have thought it.more^ 
straightforward to commence with thi-^ plaiit statement, because 
we shall have occasion, henceforward, to dwell more upon the 
exaggerated extent to which the correspondentpusli- 

gd his vi^s; and to offer a pretty stout vindication of Anglo- 
*Indian* society against the conclusions he has founded on his 
])artially coftect jiremises. , 

'D||^KuB8ell did good service, indeed, in the Crimea, where ne 
hadVl point out the inefficiency of some of the Military Depart¬ 
ments of the Home Grovermnent. But it is not too much to as¬ 
sume that he came to this country with very different views, and 
encounter^ a very different system. As the representative of the • 

f reat orgw of liberal English opinion, he must have come to 
ndia prepared to see a great deal of good inHhe proceedings of a 
Governine3St, supported by the liberal party who had nominate^ 
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iU Ileadf Lord Carnning, and hih Commander-in-Chief. And on 
hx$ arrivd ho found an Army which was gradually but gallantly 
sunuounting the most Btupondous difficulties, and an administra-' 
tion ocoapiod in preventing the extension of a frightful rebellion, 
by efForte to tlie success of which a good patriot would naturally be 
inplined to give aid ratlier than opposition. Yet he, at the same 
time^ found* the Kuropenn community glowing with the shame 
and sorrow of recent dihasler and present suspens^; and armed, 
by the insfinct^ of their jiosition, with ibe bitterest hatred to¬ 
wards the clashes to whom they owed so much suffering. Here 
was a puzzling position for any man cntrutdied with such powers, 
and filled wiSi a sense of rebponsibility to the public of Eng¬ 
land. The solution arrived at was the easicbt, though not 
tlie mobt complete, of which the problem was capable. Lord 
Canning miglitjw a noble creature, intcrgiosing the calm mag- 
luuilmity of a British nobleman between the blind exasj^erh- 
tion of an excited community, and the innocent compatriots of 
the rebels. But to pro\e tlds it was necessary to run down 
the Anglo-Indian community, who ob tinately refused to ac¬ 
cept this •jiosition, and who Ij^ld the home (iovernmont and 
that of Calcutta responsible for the evils to which they had 
*been exposed. Nor were there wanting jdau^^Ible grounds which 
might a]>]>car, on a superficial view, to justify u strangei in tak- 
^ iiig this view of us. Certain acts of wanton rudencbs, a few, 
pcrim])b, of actuaWlolence and oppression, and a general feeling 
of conteiniit for Abialics, which fehock the dilettante susceptibi¬ 
lities of men to wliom the whole is a matter of personal indif- 
foreni'e—all this strikes the eye of the new-comer as he wan- 
dci'b through British India, The mistake, we hold, consists in 
the eonnexion of this state of things, cause and effect, with 
the snj>pobt‘d instability of our rule. In all parts of the world, 
./■good men must have some scorn of bad ones; in all Asiatic 
(xmntries the ryot*’ is in hereditary bondage; all honest men 
have a feeling of mixed hatred and contempt, e^ en for their own 
faults of eharac^Jer, without which they would never mend th^m. 
It wawStfmilo the intercourse between Englishmen a&d the nor 
tives oO^lia w as now, and while the former were in the com- 
parativwstate of moral callousness shewn in all that We know of 
cighte^Rh-century manners, that the nati>es were most U|^y 
treated, ^ni^ the association between them and their alieflSui- 
querors most intimate. If Mr. Thomas Jones, C. S,, and Enrign 
Northipgton of the Indian milltai’y*forces, associated with the 
-nativ6Mt^ it was but meeting the males in the cockpit, and the 
feoMte in the idle hours of retirement, and no wond^; 
tbinp^as not sueli a very wide gulf between the two classes. 
^iPpit wiUt e think, be ob\iouv to all but very prejildiced i)er- 
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SORB, that this state of thi^s was hardly worthy of a country 
holding such a mission as England's in the East; and it is the 
increasing earnestness of those whom she sends out to conduct 
licr duties here which causes the present fermentation. Men as 
honest as Dr. Bussell come out here in hundreds; they are 
mostl}^ actuated by the purest philanthropy towards tiie people; 
on first landing they treat the wtive with the respect due to a man 
and a brother. But when th^ find that these men will neither 
own the brotiierhood wi^h their lips nor their lives; when they 
find their whole conduct infiuencra by principles diametrically 
op]x>sed to those th^ themselves consider obligatory^ their lan¬ 
guage always mai^d by the forecast and elaborate dissimulation 
of men whose ancestors have been oppressed from generation to 
generation, and the whole tenor of ^cir intercourse with them¬ 
selves marked b^ habitual cringing with mre interruptions of 
unprovoked ho-^tility, the honest John Bull, conscious of entire 
innocence of all wish to enslave anybody, and fresh from the 
land where a man may speak the thing he will, naturally loses 
at times all patience with such subjects; and though nothing 
can excuse iHal cruelty or injustice, we do, in all sincerity, be¬ 
lieve that a somewhat stern bearing is the necessary and proper 
result. What the Safurday Review^ can see with regard to th^ 
people of the Ionian Islands he should learn to see of those of 
Hindostan, and then he woilld not bejoining the clamour against 
an unfortunate baftd of exiles, who are,, as a body, striving to* 
do their duty towards England’s Indian wards, amidst privations, 
dantrers, and sufferings, of which the continued misconstruction 
of their brethren at home is one of the heaviest elements. 

* If their nationality were as strong, os gennine, and as developed [as it is assum¬ 
ed to be] the task of England as their guardian might more legitimately come to 
an end. It is because their weaknesses, vanities, and olevomesses are all those of 
children, that we are entitled to keep them in statu pujtiltarij and to stand be¬ 
tween them and the evils they would suffer if we evacuated the Islands to-morrow.** 
Por ” the Islands” read Hindostau,” and the parallel is complete. Saturday Rwiew, 
December 4, 1858, p. 550. 


Harcb, 1859, 
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Art* Vn.—1. Gedogical Papers cm fVe$tern India, induding 
Cuteh% Sinde, edited for the Government of Bombay, By 

Hbnrt J. Carter, Awistant Surgeon, BombEy, 1^57. 

2* Deecription des Animaux foseiles du Groupe NummuKtique 
d PInde,par M. le Vicomte ITArchiac et Jules Haime. 
Paru, 1853. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, P<»rt8 I. and IL 
Calcutta. 1^57-59- 

4. TraTtsacHons of tlw Geq^ogical Society of Lmdon, ^nd 
Series, Voh VIL 

5. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society4 London. FanoM^ 
years, 

C. Journal of the Astatic Society, Bengal. 

7. Journal of Literature and Science, Madras. 

8. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. 

9. Rfporis, Catalogues, . of the Gov* mment Ciiptral Museum, 
Madras/ 

10. Biports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition, 1857. 

11. General Sketch of the Physical and Geological features of 

British India. By ii, B. GreenoiUIH, F, B. S. London. 
1855. 

12. Geological Map of Part of Bengal. By Capt* W. S. Sxier- 
wiLL. Calcutta. 

KeTURNING to Calcutta after a temporary absence, not very 
long hinco, we lurned into one of those large bookselling esta- 
bUHhiiients which giRce the city of ])alaces;” and desirous of 
Ji>ecHaning acquainted with the more recent additions to our 
literature, we requested a copy of the latest catalogues. In re¬ 
ply, we reccivtMl a number of sejmrate lists of books carefully 
arranged jinder distinct headings. At our leisure, we ceftn- 
ineiiccd to ransack their tresisures, and found mudfi of great 
^aluc and ^rltcro^t. We were however more particularly anxi¬ 
ous to see what stores of literary wealth we could command, if 
desirous of extending our means of reference, or of study, i%our 
own immediate ]>ursuits; or what wercocild procure suited to pur 
l>ur}) 08 e, if we wi^]lcd, ns was not unfrequently the case, to*in- 
tcrest some young iViend, or some acquaintance resident at a dis¬ 
tance, in the local ])hcnoiuena of his neighbourhood. We turn¬ 
ed, therefore, to the catalogue of Geological works. In our 
over-estimate of the Imjantaiicc of a iavorite pursuit, we oon- 
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eluded Uiat one - at least of these catalogues we had received 
would be devoted to a carefully prraared list of valuable treatises 
Ulustratiu^ the physical history of the earth. 

* But we sonant for these, and found them not* Engineering, 
Medicine^ Chemistry, Military Science, Poetry and the Drama, 
Cheap Literature, ea<^ had its own separate arrangement. We 
looked under “ General Scienc^” iu vain—under “ Miscellaneous 
Literature,” but no works on Geology had there found their place. 
At last we had nearly come to the conclusion that we could not 
have received all the separate catalogues. One at least hod been 
ennitted. In this we expected to tind grouped by themselves 
into an imposing glass, all those valuable works qn MiaeraJogy 
and Geology, ihose noble treatises on the physical structure 
of this carta, which had been among the br^htest and ^andost 
contributions to human knowledge that the human intellect 
hD,d ever produced. Alas, our hopes were vain! Looking again 
over our lists, we found Geology—^the science which Hcrschel, 
himself an astronomer, was yet compelled in the just estimate of 
his well cultivated intellect*to confess was second only to As¬ 
tronomy in th^ grandeur and boundlessness of its studies—Geo- 
logy had been quietly shoved into a corner” an it were to hide 
its naughty head from the public gaze, in company with such^ 
other lughly intellectual pursuits, as six>rting horses, dogs 

* * Geology and Mineralogy.” 

Now, we certainly had known several who wen; good sports- • 
men, as well as good geologists. We could ourselves keenly en¬ 
joy the stirring excitement of the chase, cheered by the deep 
baying of the hound, or the steady and cool determination with 
wmeh the quick-eyed sportsman watches the spring of the dead¬ 
ly tiger. We have enjoyed both, and we hope tv> enjoy both 
again. We know too, how one of our greatest living geologists, 
the author of “ Siluria,” was often wont to at! ‘''lute, and justly we 
think, his **kcen eye for a country” in which, perhaps, he excels 
all otiiey field geologists, to the early and’cojitinual practice of 
fox-hunting. We h^ also, before now, been wildly steeple- 
chasing across country to the meet at Shotover Hill” where 
,-the geniat eloquence, and stirring spirits of Buckland qould hiing 
together his ca-uwded class; and we could tell of some whose 
earliest iniliation in the noble study of the eaiih dated from the 
excitement of these rides, when the moving passion was first per¬ 
haps to shew off a bk of blood,” or to display some “ swell 
togs.” But till now, we were certainly unaware of any intimate 
connexion existing between the literature of 8i)orting and of 
Geology, of horses and dogs, and of Mineralogy. And we confess,' 
we were amused at the classification which Itecn adopted. 

Blit having enjoyed our smile, we began to think there must 
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be some f^ood reason for all this; and conBe([uently to speculate 
on the position of eeologioal knowledge in this country; the pro¬ 
gress which had been made in this pursuit; the facilities which 
existed for its cultivation; and the pruspects of its advancing; in 
TOneTal estimation. One thing was <'lear, the general ]>nblic care<l 
little for these things. No intellectual pursuit which claimed res¬ 
pect from the majority of thinkers; no object of 6tu(^, which 
commanded the attention of even a fair proportion of those to 
whom the cultivation of their mental powers was<an aim, could 
be, or would bo, thus classed in lists intended to be of general 
service. 

What then was the cause of this ? Why, in a land, which cer¬ 
tainly has never been characterized by intellectual lethargv, 
among a society, which experience had taught us was os fully 
alive if not more fully alive to, and as rapidly acquainted with, 
the ordinary triumphs of hutuon intellect os any society in otlu r 
lands, why hhould this higher study be neglected ? why should 
that winch is one of the inoht popular pursuits in Europe he, as 
it were, tabooed here, why slioidd the most j>etty question of 
p(.>1itics, Of the most recent discovery of some charlatan be more 
thought of, and more cnquirc<l into, than the grandest and 
^noblest discoveries of the changes affecting this gh'be on which 
wc dwell, and exerting even a *osmioal influence on the uni¬ 
verse itself? t 

We by no moans.forget tliat mutli has l)ecn (h>nc in India. 
On the contrary, those who know besi how much liasl^ecn doin', 
know best also how little of a connected "torv can be gathered from 
all Uiiw. There an' two forces, by vvJuch geology has been ena¬ 
bled widely to extend the limits of her doiiiiinuu. Theie are first the 
disinU'rested and ably executed labours of votaries, wlio, either sing¬ 
ly or in associated scx'icties, have devoted their unpaid and unsoli¬ 
cited energies to her service, and secondly the systematic and 
“continuous labours o/her regular army, who, either in connection 
with the geological surveys established by abuost every csivilizecl 
(lovemment in the world, or with some of those great mining 
undertukiugs which in man) countries are as truly a oortmiTof 
ihc goverjimcntal establishments as are tlie troops of the-btate, 
have sworn allcgianci* to her sway. To the former noble group 
of volunteer?!—the dashing salm^rrs of our science,—ju'obably 
some tl^io greatest victories are due; to the latter the more re¬ 
gular ifeops, must, hctwevcr, be fairly awarded the higher merit 
of tlic steady rotldctlon to “ law and order” of the provinces thus 
ac(|inrod, 

India can bcia^t of many belonging to cither class. Volunteers 
in the cause have not been wanting, who amidst the difficulties 
of a Wtangcr-laud, aud the many and great tfisoomforte of ar- 
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cluous duties in other directions^ have proved their faitiiful de¬ 
votion, bj bringing from the most distant and most inaccesuble 
^ooslitiee, their «triwte-offerings to lay at the feet of science, 
and het more regular troops are now steadily following up 
these victories. With honorable pride we may quote a long 
list of ajble investigators of the geology of this country—and 
point to the names of Dangcrfield, Coulthard, Malcolmson, 
Grant, Fulljames, Vicary> Colebrooke, Sjiry, Spilsbury, New- 
boit, Williarfs, Carter, Fleming, Strac^hey, Thomson, Hooker, 
Hiblop, and mimy others—and among those who have investigat¬ 
ed the ancient history of the Organic kingdoA, to Royle, Fal¬ 
coner, Baker, Cautley and D’Archiac. 

Why then, with such an array of contributors, has the science 
of Geology been so much neglected in this country ? Why have 
there existed, hitherto, no sufficient representations of its mine¬ 
ral and fossil wealth! Why no local collections, no local collec¬ 
tors, with whom the accumulated knowledge of years of resi¬ 
dence, and of detailed examination in each locality, might be 
found ? Why has each investigator to commence anew, and 
to work out for himself all that has probably been done before, 
and to do this possibly under great disadvantages? 

But on the other liand it may he asked what has been done ?• 
What jirogress has Geological knowledge made amongst us ? 
How far have we advanced in ac(]uaintaiice with the struc¬ 
ture of the country in which wo live ? Ten years have ifow 
elapsed since the pages of the Calcvtta Remnc laid before its 
readers, a brief summary of the state of knowledge of the 
Geology of India at that time- Probably the best answer to 
the questions we ha\e just started will be, briefly to ])ass in re¬ 
view the more important contributions to our subject which the 
intervening years have produced, and to gather from such a 
review the great desiderata still remaiuing to be bUi)plied, the 
great lacuna still waiting to be filled in. 

One "'of the volumes, the titles of which wo have given at the 
head of tills Article, enables us to do this with some facility, so 
faf at le%3t as Western India is concerned. The idea of bring- 
iug together into one volume, so as to afford easy reference to 
those desirous of consulting them, all the papers that liad been 
^•written on the subject, and therefore all .that the Geologist of 
‘ Western India can at present obtain, to lead to future die- 
‘ CQvery,” was an excellent one, and Dr. Carter deserves much 
credit for suggesting it, and subsequently carrying it into execu¬ 
tion. One of tlic most serious difficulties which the student of 
any science in India has to contend with, arises from the want 
of libraries of reference even in the Presidency towns—while 
the heavy cost, and the great delays and di3ai)poxatmentsinpro- 
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curing bouke for thcia&elvoe, are Bufficient to deter many from en¬ 
tering BB fully into sucJi enquiries as they might otherwise be 
induced to do. The poBBessionj therefons, in %portable vblume, of 
all the papers previously published on any particular subject or 
locality^ we more important of those papers printed, in extenso, 
while a full abstract is given of those of minor interest or value, 
will be in India, more than elsewhere, appreciated. The true 
value of such a publication is only known to those whose fate 
may ]>lace them in isolated positions throughout «the country, 
and who may ha\e had no opportunity previously of becoming 
acquainted wifli Ijfe labours of others. And yet it is from per¬ 
sons so placed that wo must inevitably look for the most im¬ 
portant aid. No mere casual visitor to any place can ever hope 
to bring togetlier the same amount of detailed information, that 
<*un be acquired by those more continuously resident. And we 
H])cak only after a full estimate of the robults of previous c^r 
perience, when we say, iJiat we arc justified ia exjjecting a very 
large and very important secession of information from many of 
these isolated t)l)Herver8, if onl\ their attejition be directed to 
the (iropcr .points, and their in erest in the matter excited. We 
feel convinced that every cultivator of science in India will 
confirm our opinion, that in no cemntry will he meet with more 
diflintcrcbted, and more zealous co-operation, with more eager 
assistance, or with more earnest apf>reciation, than in Inma. 
"This immediate object requires only to be fairly stated, and he 
will find numbers of those, who ])erhap9 at the bametinuM)]»cn]y 
avow their ignorance of the subject, ready to aid him heart 
and hand; wlulo the few, who are fellow-workers with him in 
tlie same pursuit, will only be too much rejoiced to find even 
the trace of byin]»athy in their studies, to hesitate in laying 
oj)on all their stores of acquired, or to be acquired, iufbnuatioa. 
lesl it is not from any want of a desire or willingness to aid, 
that the btudent of science in India will fail, but from an igno¬ 
rance of the proper dire< tion in which aid can be most e%c- 
tively given. And everything which can e\en in a small degree 
^end to eidight6n that ignorance, and so to render that aid judi¬ 
cious and'Well chosen, as well as blindly zealous, wilbbe a 
benefit ^ . 

TbV paper of the moat general interest included in this valu¬ 
able volume is the “ Summary of tlie Geology of India” by Dr. 
Carter himself, originally,published hi the Journal of the Bom¬ 
bay Asiatic Society, ana reprinted now with foot-notes. This 
'valuable summary includes all ImUa South of the Ganges, Indus 
and Sutlej, omitting only tliat very interesting portion of North 
Western Imlia, including the salt range, the Sivalik Wll, &c. 
Mr. Carter \ery iorcibly i)ouits out the difficulties of the task 
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be had undertaken, and alludes to that feeling of half despair 
which every Geologiat must have felt. creeping over him, 
.when, afEer reading mmf hundreds of pages, the student finds 

* himself barely on the threshold of his subject, and with but a 

* fixint sketch even of the most prominent Geological features of 
‘ the country he at first thought so well known.” He may fairly 
claim the high and very honoiurable credit of having moat labori¬ 
ously gone dirough, and moat carefully compiled, ^e statements 
of all previous observers. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the dimculties .attendant on this ungrateful task of generalizing 
from unconnected facts, and data loosely described ; and if he 
has failed, his failure has arisen from too blind £t confidence in 
the statements of others, and from his giving equal credit to all, 
however unequally <iualified they may have been to offer an 
opinion, rather than from any want of labour on his part, or 
any absence of skill in combination or grouping. 

We shall not attempt to follow tlic author through his long 
paper, but confine ourselves to a passing allusion to some of the 
more prominent points. Wh^t the author’s PiUMiTiVE Plu¬ 
tonic rocks” (none of which he naively remarks have as yet 
been found, but to include which when they shall have been 
detennined,” the gi*oup is provisionally introduced) may mean,* 
we know not. Then wo have, Cambrian and Silurian rocks, 
the relations of which to these great fossiliferous groups in Europe, 
are determined solely on the fact of their containing slaty quattz,* 
clay slates, quartzosc gneiss, &c. Next we have a great group of 
Old Red Sandstone, this Old Red being by Dr. Carter subsc-' 
quently transferred to his Oolitic series, as Tara Sandstone. This 
group is founded on a series of beds which Dr. McClelland de¬ 
scribed as being beneath the coal measures of the Southern part 
of the Rajmahal Hills, and as he unhesitatingly referred all the 
coal of India, now proved to be of various ages, to the carboni¬ 
ferous epoch of European Geologists, he naturally concluded that 
the sandstones which he fancied to he below this coal must re¬ 
present the “ Old Red” of English Geologists. Now the whole 
of^thia hqgutlful superstructure, and th^supposeS estlblishment 
**of a correlation between these important European groups 
and the Indian rocks, a correlation which we need scarc^y say 
would be of the very highest interest and. value, if established, 
fall at once to the ground, from the simple facts that these bods, 
so Referred to the “ OM Red Sandstone,” from their supposed 
position, are actually abovp the coal of the some district, and 
not below it, whatever the i^e of that coal may be. 

But the most elaborate portion of the summary” is Dr. 
Carter’s account of the Oolitic formation. As the ty picial locality 
of this great series, which he divides into three sub-groups, he 
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has taken the country of Buudelcund at Bewali, Unfortu^ 
aately, however, this very ground which Dr. Carter never 
had the opportunity of seeing, has been examined bjr the geo- 
Icmoal survey, who have clearly shewn that not only are none 
of the rocks which occur there referable to any of ifr. Carter’s 
subdivisions, but that they are of a totally different age. As 
yet these rock-n hove never yielded fossils, and therefore it 
IS impossible to fix exactly their true epoch. But it seems per¬ 
fectly established tliat tliey are altogether differentifrom the coal¬ 
bearing rocks ol India, This is a most important fact, for it en¬ 
tirely upsets all the reasoning as to the so-called diamond sand¬ 
stones, diamond limestone, &c. Mr, Oldham, in brinmng forward 
these fiw'ts at the Asiatic Society in 1856, propobed tor this great 
groii}), which was then tbr the first time separated as a whole 
from tho coal-bcaring sandstones of India, the name of the 
ViNDllYAN grou]>. 

Passing on to the Cretaceous System, we are disposed to ask 
on what sufficient groumls Dr. Carter states that fossils pecu- 
‘ liar to the l^wer Cretaceous nnd Upper Oolitic beds” occur in 
the rocks between Trichinoped) and Pondicherry. Of course such 
aj^hrase means, that fossils ha\c been found there which are speci- 
fcfically identical with fossils which elsewhere are peculiar to 
these groups. Now if this be the meaning, and we presume it is, 
we are comiieltcd to say that there is no ground whatever for 
the statement. FosmIs which may be considered representatives 
of those, which m Europe are Upper Oolitic, do occur, but not 
one identical species. To quote Dr. McClelland’s authority 
on a question of this kind adds nothing to tlie proof; he neither 
had gi\cn that attention to the subject, which was necessary to 
enable him to offer an opinion, nor had he the necessary books of 
reference, or collections for comparison. And, while Dr. Royle^s 
opinion may liaye been excellent in questions connected with 
botany, it is certainly the first time we over heard him given as 
an autliority on fossil mollusca. In reality, the progress of dis¬ 
covery in that district tends to shew that ^ere are beds belong¬ 
ing to fV still more recent portion of the Cretaceous System 
than they were sujqiosed to I'cpresent.* A most important dis 
covery of fossils beionmn^ to the same general epoch was made 
in 1657 by Captain Keatinge, near Bung, on me North bank 
of the Nerbudda, to‘the west of Mhow. The true relations, how¬ 


ever, of the rocks contapiing tlicm to the other rocks of the dis¬ 
tricts, arc not yet' known. The fact of Cretaceous rocks occurring 
tliwiis one of great interest, and we cannot help anticipating that 
research w ill prove that they occur in other and perhaps 
|l|H(J |i|pcalitie8. The occurrence in India of any representatives 


^ Jour Soc Bengal 1858, p 112 
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vlutteTer of the groat GretaeOoos System had long deniod^ 
asaertiaa baa been continued, even after die betult^ 
, nbttiNsticb* usde by K^e and Cunliife in Madras had been do0~ 
<9l5bed figured by f'^orbes and Egerton,* and even then it mts 

etif^sed ibiat Jtoeka of tltia age ocomred nowhere elae in Ind^, 
unw the aeal of Captain Keabnge brought those at Baug to %ht. 
It is scarcely probable that siimlar rooks will not be found eix- 
posed somewhere Within the space of some hundreds of miles 
which interfcne between Pondicherry and the Nerbudda. 

Dr. Carter’s summary contains many valuable suggestions re¬ 
garding the “ Trapjwan Effusions,” which he divicfes into two 
mstinct series; lie devotes a considerable space to his “ Inter- 
trappean l 4 aou 8 trine Formation,” which he considers to represent 
the Miocene era of European geologists. A curious mistake is 
here made, which appears rather inexplicable. The author refers 
to this age, tlie “ Itajmahal Coal Formation” of Dr. McClelland, 
wliich that author unhesitatingly considered to be of the Carboni¬ 
ferous epoch! This strange reference depends ujion an errone¬ 
ous slatcracnt made by Dr. McClelland in his report in 1848-49, 
that these beds “rested on beds of secondary toip.” This 
error was, however, corrected so Jong since as 1854 by Mr. 
Oldham.t There is altogether, as regaids this groujiing, that 
strange confusion which must necessarily arisf* from badly doa- 
cribed facts on the one hand, and an absence of any actual 
knowledge of the country, on the other. 

Wc have alluded to these inconsistencies and errors, not from 
a wish to throw any discredit on Dr. Carter’s summary, which 
we consider most valuable, but simply to shew how im]^>ObBiblc was 
the task he undertook, without the advantages of personal ex¬ 
amination. The few examples we have giv on will shew that he 
has, in one place, admitted as authoritative the distinctions esta¬ 
blished by some previous author, and in another case, altogether 
rejected the statements of the b.ime person, and this without 
any assigned lyi^on, other than that of making all harmom/c 
with a system. In truth, under the ciromnstances of the case, 
tUb mcv»t<ible result of such an attempt with\he Asourecs at 
‘ command, exceedingly limited in amount, and exceedingly v ari- 
ous in authority and value, must have been a failure, if success 
be considered to consist in the attainment of anything like an 
oceprate summary of facts. In such a summary, where the 
caaual remark of a hnrfied trav cller, who probably never devot¬ 
ed five minutes to the invjcstigation of any rock? is vested with 
the same authority as the more detailed and careful examinations . 

of those* who certainly knew something of the questions they 

« 

' TiauK Geologic 1 1 So( u ty, T (iiidon, Vol \u 
t Jou! As Sol 1''^1 p 2*>J 
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Studied^ oonlrttsioD is of oourse the iiecessatj oonsequenoe. In 
gh)uping snoh j^viotiB ebsefvatiotts, it by no means suHSices 
that all ^nwibe&ts tS fomfer sketches should be 'joined in 
(MW p^nre Hand of a master acejuainted with the eround, 
and envied to intei^et the meaning of those scifitchy oitt- 
lihea, nnsi exerted wiw as great care in removing their 
tf detidi, aS in supply^ing the few touches required to harmoniae 

the wholes 

THe structure of Bombay itself has been described both by Dr. 



^timbering ajid naming, and to be gifted b}r nature With a kind 
of method, which would render his services invaluable in chaise 
of some extended collection. We will quote here a short sen¬ 
tence in illustration of this. He describes four distinct periods 
in '^e formation of Bombay ; let, that of the Primary ’Volcanic 
or Trappeon Effusions : 2nd, that of the deposit of the Free¬ 
water Strata: 3rdly, &c. &c. And he then proceeds to describe 
these four .periods in order. “ 1st Pnbiod. "With the rocks 
‘ of this period we have little or nothimr to do, as they form vo 
hpart, so far as my observations extend, of the Island of Bombay” 

1 f so, it is difficult to see how they can properly be brought into 
a description of that i'lland, excepting on the conviction of a sys¬ 
tematic mind that sometliing nimt have preceded the earliest 
known beds in that locality. It is an easy task to multiply peri¬ 
ods and times on this elephant-tortoise plan! But it is rather 
inconsistent with the reiiuiremcnts of a desciiptive paper, *to 
passiniman account of what is seen, into speculations as to what 
IS unseen. 

Dr. Buist’s paper is of a different character, and deals more 
with practical results. In the same volume arc two excellent com¬ 
munications from Lieutenant Aytoun, and some valuable contri- 
bntiims by Dr. Ciirter to our knowledge of the geology of Ara¬ 
bia hhd Soinde, and of the Foraminifcra which occur in such 
countless numbers in those districts. 

Passing from Bombay towards Bengal, one of the rocnJ9||M| 
torcsting papers which the last ten years have produegd, is 
tain Rr. Strachey’s account of jiarts of the Himalaya and of TotI 
hot.* To the North of the outer watershed of the Ilimalaya, and 
at an elevation of 14,00<) to 16,00U feel abbve the sea, there occurs 
an immense plmn' composed of nearly horizontal beds of Terti¬ 
ary age. These extend for some 120 miles in length, with a 
breadth varying from 15 to 60 miles, and are intersected by nu¬ 
merous ravines of stupendous depth and size, the result appa- 

l^iur Toui Ocol Sot , Tiontl^'n Vol, \ii, p 292. 1851, 
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*zied inppe^on of Oaptain Strachey, who oomd onl^ bring awaf 
a few ihrage) remains of Hippotheriumj Horse, Rhmoceros, El0^ 
phrat jumT of Ruminants; and the bi^ are supposed to be of 
about ^0 saUie age as those so well known to geologists from 
the reaearches and collections of Falooner and Cautley.* (more 
neoUnli . 

Oaptfun Strachey’s section represants, near the plmns of Hin- 
doshpi, a ^considerable thickness-of ** Secondary” rocks in juno^- 
tion 'w|ih ;(hese SewaUks from wlii(^, he states,' he had pro- 
onred ^ whidi he believed to be the impression of a Trilobite.** 
We tbiuk we are correct iU stating that this supposed Trilobite 
turned out, on dpser examinarion, to be no fossil at all, but sim¬ 
ply a concretion in the day^ bed. The fossil evidence from 
these rocks ls» therefore, connaed to a few imperfect vegetable 
remains. In these ruc]^ are stated^ to occur seams of Bgnite, 
and a frequent association of marl and gypsum, and sometimes 
of salt springs. From the mineral character Captain Strachey 
surmised that these beds were of Saliferous age, and were a con¬ 
tinuation of the strata containing rock-salt in me Punjab. (Thes& 
Punjab rocks have since been proved nut to be of this supposed 
age.) With this view we cannot agree at all, and we would 
suggest as an important subject of enquiry for any geologisl^ vi-. 
sitmg these hills, whether these beds are " Secondary” at all, and 
whemer they do not form a part of a great scries of beds con¬ 
stituting a portion of the Tertiary roc^s of that country, and 
above (not below) the important Nummulitic group, whether they 
are not in reality the representatives of that" Gypsiferous series’* 
which Loftus has so admirably described in his valuable memoir 
on the geology of the Turko-Persian frontier.f wHch group 
appears, judging from published accounts, to be also represented 
in Western India, and which also appears far to the East in 
Bunnah, as Mr. Oldham has recorded in his account of the geo- 
logy of the Irrawaddee.^ In the second editien of* his report 
• on the Ehasi hills, the same author refers more forqjbly to this 
series, and alludes to the probable occurrence of it in Eastern 
Bengal 8ays.|| 

"Agmn in connexion with the occurrence of an upper group resting 


To the great regret of all gealogietB, and to the great discredit of the authors, 
splendid work commenced by them many yean since,—The I^auna Jnti; ■ 
gua Sttalentu—u still m precisely the same incomplete state, in which it was tO y^^ats 
smee. 

t Quar. Jour. Oeol Soc, London Vol xi., p 247. 
t Yulc’a Mission to Ava, p 309. 

II p 171. 
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upon lAf tr(U> rooks, in all known localities, extendiog 

AnhUr and Portia oil tke West, to fiarmah on the Eaalt, this upper group 
liting tiuuaetorixod generally Py the preseiuse ot gypsum and of petKH 
l/Miim (the “ Dypidfiimras” series of Loftps) I would allude to the twcar- 
rsaoe of pelroleuih'tprmgs in the vitiaity of Cherrs, and also further to 
the Xleet, near Cachar, as an additional proof of the remarkable constan¬ 
cy in general eliaractcr and dcUul, which tlus imnortant ermip of rooks 
presents over a widely extended area.”' 

There Imvc bccu rei^rts, both by Dr. Fleming and Mr* 
Theobald, on the geology of that itooft intere'*ling ]>ortion of the 
PunJIab, the Salt-range. But very mucti yet remains to be dono^ 
there, before Ve can say that there is any connected account of 
its strueture; and the palaeontological evidence 'which its rodlts 
seem to contain m abundance, must be worked out carefully, 
not in the strangely confused way in ^\hich it jists hitherto been 
brought uj). That there are, in that part of tlie oounlry, reprfi- 
seutativcB of almont the whole frcries of Indian rock^, a}»pears 
certain from the fosstts which liave beem procured. And 
it win be a noble iii Id for any one, who may have the oppor¬ 
tunity and ability to work it om. From the recent alluvial 
beds, downward^ through the Sewaliks, with their ricli fauna. 
Vo the Kummulitic group, with its beautifully varied scries of 
marine ^nolluscs, tlieiicc to the fliirn^^sic, aiul Tri''^.'»ic, the Per- 
^inian (undoubtedly proved to exist I.y some few fossils vve have) 
*C>afbouiforouB, Devoman, and r^ilumn. thi^ portion of our In¬ 
dian Empire appears to possess the most conijileto and sati8fa('*- 
tory 8ei*ics ’of successive foimationd, whick ha/e jet been made 
gut. But it is still almost a “ ten i incognita.^' 

In connection with one of the great tomiations we have just 
alluded to, vve would notice the splendid and valuable oontaibu- 
tion to the knowledge of the Numnmlitic group in general, and 
that of India in particular, the title of which we have given 
among others at the licad of this Article. M. M. D’Archiac 
ajid* Llaiinc have certamly, by thmr beautifully illustrated and 
most cai’efully ^edited work, done more to elucidate this series 
tlmn^any other hibourers in the field. AVc would oMy say to. 
otligrs, go'and do likewise for other fonuatlons equally impor¬ 
tant. 

The first portion of this work is devoted to a masterly exposi¬ 
tion of die structure, history and relations of those must intet'^ 
e-^tiiig fossils, the. biummulites and other allied Khizopoda; 
the second i^ortioii to the description^ with beautifully executed 
lithographs, of all the fossil luvcrtcbrata, as yet known .from the 
Indian rocks, representing this great sub-division of the Eocene 

^ Moxu. Ucolcgical Sur, of ludia Vol. 1, Part II. 
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MOQch* One word df eaution here for fatnro enquircrst It is 
voBLisAsia frbm which the authors worked had been 
covtribitt^ by xnaay hands, smd had frequently been collocteid 

• W. .*4 «■« "W M. ^ m 
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1 and treacherous enemy) and it was therefore 
scarcely possible to avoid sometimes confusion and intermingling 
of specimens. In a few cases, we believe, this has oiKnirre^ 
and It will be^'found that some of the fossils described in this most 
valuable memoir in reality do not belong to the Nummulitic 
roup, but to rocks of a more recent date. These cases are, 
owever, but few, and by their very rarity shew* the core with 
which such a work, prepared thousands of miles from the coun¬ 
try whence the fossils were derived, and prepared from materials 
collected from various and distant localities, by many diiferent 
observers, has been executed. To all students of Indian geo- 
lo^, it must^bver remain a standard work of reference. 

We have above limited the period over which we would ex¬ 
tend our review to the last ten years. During this time the only 
truly geological additipns to the knowledge of the structure of 
Bengal proper, are to be found in the meirNoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in the detached papers by the officers of* 
ohat ebtablishment. To them we are indobted for the first lifting 
even of the corner of the thick veil, which cast so much doubt 
and difficulty over the (luestion of the age of some of the m'ost 
important groups of rocks in Eastern India. J’reviously to the 
commencement of tlieir enquiries, all the coal beds of Be:^al, and 
of India at large, were indiscriminately placed as truly Carboni¬ 
ferous, by the official report of the coal committee. The Sur¬ 
vey has shewn them to be of very different ages, and it is even 
more than doubtful whether am/ are really Carboniferous; the 
reat group of sandstone connected with these coal beds has 
een proved to belong to three or four different series; and many 
of the apparent anomalies thus at ouce take their approprlatet 
plupes in order and succestion. Some of the l^ws \jhich have 
rcgulated^thc disturbances to which these rocks have oeen aub- 
’ jeeted^ the lines of the great dislocations and the consequences 
of them, hmre also been bhewn. It is not as yet possible ifi re¬ 
duce all these to tlieir proper system, and to fix the relative age 
of-each, but mu^h has l^een done. In Central India, also, the 
ve^ locality, taken by previous writers as the typical represen¬ 
tative of their so-called Oelftic formation, has been shewn to 
belong to a totally different age, and to have no affinity whatever * 
with the rocks to which it was referred. And the Vindhyan 
group of the Geological Survey classificatioa stands out boJffiy, 
as one* of the great landmarks of Indian geology. There have 
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been fixed besides^ the great groups or formations of the 
cheer, the Domuda and the Malceva, all great ^ies of rocks re¬ 
presenting great lapses oftiine, and separo^ by intervals marked 
by the nneonibr^ty of iheir sanej^sition,. To the detailed 
reports of the Survey we must reier for the proofs on which this 
classification is baaoa. 

In the various summaries of their proceedings submitted to 
Govenfinent from time to time by the brothers Sd^lagintweit, in 
connexion with the M^netic Survey of India, some of their 
geological results are given. It would be scarcely fair to look 
to such brief abstracts for any important facts, and we must 
await the publication of their details. There is but litfle geo¬ 
logical information given, and even that little has in many res¬ 
pects been proved quite untenable, by the more careful or subse¬ 
quent cxoniinati.m of the officers of the Geological Survey. We 
shall not, therefore, delay here to notice these reporte. 

Turn wc now to Madras. The principal imblicadbns bearing on 
the geology of the Madras Presidency, have issued from the Go¬ 
vernment Central Museum. Contributions of the kind published 
in the catalogues, &c. of that institution, cannot fairly be expect- 
^ed to bo of that general character, or lijgh stamp, which would 
mark them valuable additions to a general knowledge of 
the structure of the counti/; they naturally, indeed i^ost 
•inevitably, assume the form of merely deserlptive catalogues* 
But even catalogues can be rendered valuable, when pro¬ 
perly arranged, a credit which we regret to say we can¬ 
not assign to those of the Madras museum. Presuming that 
the objects catalogued have been themselves arranged m the 
order in which they are so numbered and named, we ask 
of what possible service can a collection of natural objects, 
of ibssils for example, prove, when arranged without any 
jegtird to the affinities of the organisms it contains, but sim¬ 
ply in the alphabetical order of the first letter of the 
names! How can the student learn anything, but confurion 
of ideas, from«seeing thus mixed up plants and other terrestrial 
temaiuB .lyjth marine shells and fishes, &c. Let any on% r^id the ^ 
followill^, taken fn>m the catalogue headed Paleontology^ and 
judge''for himself what a clear notion he would Obtain of the 
conditions under which the beds containing the several 
lossiHl were deposited. Astraea, Astaiic, Ceriopora, Cidaris, 
Curli rag (is Corjtl ra§,” a bivalve shell, a sea urchin, br a 
001*01; we tuways tliought it was *a*rock) Lithodomus, Nudeo- 
lites, Pecten Pcntacimites (sic) Tcrebratula, Pecoj^teris, 1 1 
again. Astrasn, Bellerophon, Cyathophyllum, Goniatites, Pha- 
cups, Wl[>irifcr, Cythcrea, Euomphalus, Freshwater luuestojie (to 
what gr(^ of fos«ilu this is supposed to belong we are not in- 
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formed) FusuBj, &c. 11 Here we have dccp-sca sheila 

wa&iz^ arm in arm with ferns and land plants, and salt water 
fiahs and urchins paying a memii]g visit to, and sitting in 
most fnendly proximitv with, land and freshwater shells! There 
arcr idmilar cases on alinost every page. Nof* arc the other ca¬ 
talogues in much better order. Take the minerals: a large series 
has evidently been purchased from the well known dealer at 
Bonn, and the ordinary labels always issued by Krantz with his 
miners, and wliich are printed in French, German and Eng¬ 
lish, have simply been reprinted. The catalogue of recent Mol- ' 
lusca is a mere string oi names, with scarcely a single locality 
given, and with scarcely a single reference to the authors who 
have described them, and those for the most part erroneously 
printed."* 

The instances we have given above have been taken without the 
slightest seleciion from page after page as we opened the cata¬ 
logue. Was ever such utter confusion put forward as tending to 
be of service to the students ? We perfectly agree with the 
editor in his* preface to the same catalogue, thalf few even among 
long-established museuuis can shew a more varied collection, but 
we differ altogether from his notion that a/;/oorfop])ortunity is now 
afforded " those desirous of studying the natural history, the* 
fauna and flora of geology, the now extinct plants and animals 
which have in succession, through immensf^ geological periods, 
been the occupants of the earth.” We 'pity the student Who* 
has to work his w£^ through such a mass of unarranged materi¬ 
als. We have no hesitation in sa}ing that, if the museum at 
Madras be in reality arranged in the same way as its catalogues 
arc (which we presume to be the case,) every well-wisher of 
sound knowledge, instead of finding a source of congratulation in 
the very large numbers of visitors, which are monthly paraded in 
the newspapers, must on the contrary regret tliat they should 
be led to the adoption of erroneous notions by the pretence pf ^ 
knowledge, and the assumption of authority, in which every? 
thing is put forward. 

We do»not wish to be misunderstood in these remarks.' The 
’ number and variety of the collections brought togetherT^^tistify tha 
fullest appttsciation of the evidently untiring zeal and energy, 
which tlie officer in charge of those collections has brouglit to 
the ^Juty. We are here only protesting against an exhibition 
of the false principle and system which pervades many things in 
this^ country, the idea, that 'those may be competent to direct 
an institution like this, who are themselves ignorant of the 
subjects intended to be illustrated; that the labours of others can 

Ainpttgtbe Standard Works itfcntd to ab authonticb on Biitish ^bells^ W3 find 
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be properly or effectively gnidod by those who know not 
'Ae mode or the end of those labours. .If a museiw like tius at 
jMadris is to be a geol<^cal museum, a gcolc^st is, and 
ie, the "Obly l>ertion capaMu of arranging it or oi even, knowing 
wjawfc to arrange. If it be a natural matory collection, one who 
is <at least cai^^ble of dlstlngnisbing an em from a serpent, and 
wbo can see that mere external resemblance in form is no sutB- 
ciont ground of placing them together, must be in charge. It is 
something inBmtely worse than a mere mistake, t& sup]>oso tlmt 
' the true puqKises of a museum con be served by the accumula¬ 
tion of a mass of materials, and tliat the value of the collection 
can be, in the slightest degree, estimated by the number of its 
s][)eclmcns. There may be millions of utterly useless rubbish, 
which woidd be much more profitably employed in metalling 
tlie toads, than in lumbering the glass-cases of wlial assumes to 
bo a scientific collection. But wlio is to select V Whois to reje(< ? 
If the controller have not the inlbnuation requisite to enable 
biin to do so with ad'- antage, his subordinates arc not likely to 
have. And so 'rubbisi* goes on rapidly accuuiulating. Such 
a collection, so put tojr -thcr, (we cannot say ari-aiigcd,) placed 
in good rooms with gowl light, may be an inducc'inent to wile 
^away an idle hour, and may unng together crowds of children to 
romp among its cases,* but it <ain nev cr teach, it can never iu- 
. struct, it can never edme a thought. 

"We regret to,be c'ompolled by a sense ^ justiee, to speak in 
terms of unmitigated censure of anotlier imblication lelating to 
Madras. In the “ lleports of the Juries of die Madras Exhibi- 
* lion of 1857,” 'Jiublihlied by authority, and issuing with all die 
sanction which is derived from an association of diose members 
oi’ die community who are sup^iosed to be acquainted with, or 

‘Tlie Utent puTiUshwl rn|)ort <»f tlio muBcum ai Madras to wliich woliave 
w^HR, iii date'll July in thiH tLo uninber of viHitora for the yoar ending 3()th 

*Jiuu* 1856, ifei given an 368,873. And thiR number ik oontt.teted with the iiitmbers 
Vifiiting the lintmL Mubeuin, Kow' Gaideiib, &c. It in ehewii that thi.* iiumberB m 
Madras exceed the uumbera viaitiug either t>f thoHO c'stabhblnncnts, by ai)ont 
20,000 atmiaUly. reQult certaluly Btriiek us tu4 i*emaika1>lc and uuexpcated. 

IVe ooociludcd that there mutt bo Home jH'ciiliarity in the cabo uihixplamed, or 
that iiio woVthy jx'ople of Madras h^d oxouedingly ]itbh‘ to oceu])y their tune, and * 
ttbcrc^re took liberal advantage of one of the few public places of rt;|ort, which wero 
iiooe'Wilt to them. VV'e were led to make enquiiics on the subject; and we will 
here state tba reRult of tUoee enquirieu, without vouching for Uie truth oi the etate- 
''•inent, which however wc bod from ecvoral ijersonB Our leodcrH aio awa^e that 
in 'the JlriUnh Mnaaiun a reeord«is kept of thoHo ottly who actually enter the Vend¬ 
ing, in the Kow Gardens of tlio^e (mly who outer the gardens. Ju Mvlras, however, 
we are infornied, that all Horvants ooconipanyfng thoir inasterB to the entrance are 
carefully enU'red as well, and tliat thurt I'ach carriage which arrivea adds at least 
two to ibe numlicrH of the visitors, besides the jKirHons aotnally conveyed by it. 
Know{|l^ the ninnbor of attendant^ wh<» u'^iully accompany Indian viRibors, the 
expl.ination certainly carrios with it a conMidcrablo degree of acrisimilitudei and* 
to agi'eat extent exphuns thi almost incinUhly large numbers given. 
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interested in, the several classes into which the objects exhibited 
were sub-’divided, and whose names are coUectiTely given as con¬ 
ferring a sanction on the statements and decisions of the J ttries, 
wc find the first report relates to mining, quarrying, metallur^ 

* gical operations and mineral produots.” To this report are ap¬ 
pended a series of circulars oftering rewards for the mscovery of 
** Blue Mountain Limestone,” ana of illustrated circulars” on 
what the aqjihor is pleased to call “ Practical Geology,” There 
is not a ringle page of all these which does not contain some of 
the most glaring, and, if they were not at the some time miscluev-" 
oua, some of Ihe most laughable, mistakes. To a geolo^t the 
more mention of some of these will#uifice, we find shells from 

* the Greensand -or Muscholkalk formations, one of the lowest of 
^ the (Vetaceous group rocks of blue Mountain Limestone con* 
taining numerous Silurian fossils 1 In the Silurian rocks we are 
told, that among other fossils occur some of the two principal 
groups of coral animals, as Hemico&mites pyriformis! I (shade 
of Von-Buch! whore art thou?) “ No indications of reptiles” it 
is said ‘‘ have yet been met with in this group (Upper Silurian) 

* and this agrees beautifully with the Mosaic account“of thecrca- 
^tion detailed from tlie 20th to 23j'd vcr&e of the 1st chapter of 

* Uenesis; it is probable that the fifth period or day corresponds'^ 
&c., &c. Fir&t the agreement is baid to be beautiful^ and then it 
comes out, that this beautiful agreement vests entirely on a nro-» 
bability, a prolmbility Avliich wo need scarcely assure our readers, 
is entirely of the writer’s own absumption. Again, “ among the 
^ Cephalopoda’ (tlie Old Red Sandstone serle^^we find Clymenia, 
also Bclloroi)hon (I) and t Irthoceias” nor ib tliis aims take, for wc find 
the same strange assertion repeated on the next ]»age in reference 
to the Alountain Liincbtone. ‘‘ Of the class Ce[»halopoda, the Oi"tho- 

* ceratite or siphuncled and chambered shell like a straight I^au- 
^tilus is abundant. The genera Goniatites andare 
‘ albo abundant, and are not found in strata of later date* 

* shell of the latter is without chawbersy and resembles thelioiK^ Ar^^ 

* §omx(t ; of the same clwis is the Naxitilus Konin^kii,” Coiud wc 
. quote abytiiing more laughabl) di^gracefuL But all these foa- 

bils referred to are figured! we find too, fragments^of coral, ap* 
parently lincriniteb,” given not once, but several times. ^ 

‘ tree fern” is a botanical discovery which would be interesting, if 
onfy proven. But we c(^uld go on quoting such statements almbQb 
without end. Then we have the bame'becb* occurring iu the same 
dibtricts, referred indifFero!itly,in different portions of the report, to 
the New lied Sandstone, to the Permian and to the Old lied “ An 

* extensive bed of the Muschelkalk, with some of the fossils above 

* described, occurs at Ootatoor,” ib stated on one page, while theae 
eame fossils are, on an adjoining page, stated to be Cretaceous! 

Maxob. 1859. 
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The whole eerics concludes with the statement, ** The alnn e 

* series which describe and illustrate the fossils and strata uear- 

* est to the coal, have been prepared with tlic view of comznuni-o 

* caring information (?) on tliis subject.” 

We l^egret to see the iiames of st^me worthy cultivators of 
ficjence associated with these reports. We do not think it pos- 
rible that the zealous companion of Kaye who first brought to 
light the beautiful fcmsils found near Ootatoor and Pondicherry, 
can have seen, much less have approved of such reports. Had lie 
scon tiieiri, such errf^rs couUl not nave escaped his correction. So 
long as these circulars weic confined U» a local journal, they of 
course came before the ])nb]ic with only that amount of autho¬ 
rity atiach(*d to them, which tlic name of the editor conveyed. Hut 
when isftuctl by aulljority, as the rcpojls of juries officially 
selected to pass a solcinn verdict on collections officiiilly call¬ 
ed together by the hc*i<l of the Government, they assume & 
diflerciit character alti>gcthcr. AVc protest against such a mis- 
• application of jmblic money in thus ^J^^eading error; wc cannot 
allow uursehos, even ov ini]dication, to be made the laughing¬ 
stock of the geological world, wliicli wc should be if such ab¬ 
surdities were pcrnntlc<l to pa^s nnrobuked. 

* But sad as \< the ignoiMJicc tl us displayed, our object in thus 

fltrojigly calling^iltoniioii to ’l, is far diflcrcut from any desire 
ipcrcly to liiid laiilt. \\ c h.v\c done so with a special end and jnir- 
j)o8e*wliicli will appear fully in the succeeding pages. And that 

jmrpose is simply tlii^. Vv"e desir^. to draw from all these facts 
llicir moral, and moral wc bclic\ c to be most clcuily, that sucli 
mislakcs not only Will occur, such errors not only will l»e made, 
but that lh(»y must be cvpectcd to occur and must be looked for 
as inevitable, until iIutc be si»me sound means of general educa¬ 
tion in tlicsc ap]dic(l siicnccs, U tb(»&c means really existed, it 
wpuld be siinidj uupussildc to lind among half a dozen educated 
}^ntrcincn, one v\ho could openly and publicly set forth such 
cxtwwagancics ns “ infoi'nialuai.” 

We tnri^ "vvitb pleasure, to some of the most \a1uahlc contri- 
'biitionslo the gtM>logy of India, which have ap[>carcd during the 
Idst ten years, namely the labours of the liev. JMessr*^, Ilfsloji 
uml riynter in the district of jNiagpore. “ Tiiese gentlemen 
busily and devotedly engaged in coiulucllng a large and iinpor-' 
taut mlsshmary cbtablishmcut, to wlii^h )yere attached valuable 
schools rctpiiring constant ‘sui)criutcudcncc and care, have yet 
found lime, snatched at intervals from their more ])resbiqg duties, 
to bring together and conibiuo into most excellent descriptive 
•pujicrs, the detached obscrvatious which they were enabled to 

* Quar tbrnr (»col Soi , litmdon, Vol \i * p 315 and .^50. 

Jouj A^ bou. U^.ngtib \ ill 31/'. 1856 
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make dulnng their annual tonrs^ Tisiting their out^statione^ fttkd 
marching-from village to village proclaiming to the benighted 
Inhabitants the glorious tidings of that Gospel whose mimsters 
tlicy were. Few districts have received mote able illustrajtion, 
even from professional geologists, than has the vicinity of Nag- * 
pore from these zealous missionaries. Mr. Hislop has wutinu- 
cd his labours, and since he has been deprived* of the aid of his 
fellow-workey, has found time to discuss in some valuable papers 
the more theoretical questions of the geological age of the rocks 
he had before described. ' Wc would point to these most impor¬ 
tant conununications, as almost the only instances within the pe¬ 
riod to wliicli we Imve limited ourselves, of local contributions 
from pcnnanenl residents to the geology of their immediate 
neighbourhood. Mr, llislop’s own experience, so clearly told in 
lys brief history of the successive stages in his geological dis¬ 
coveries, shews how slowly, how gradually, evidence after evi¬ 
dence accumulated; how one season yielded one fact, the succeed¬ 
ing season another, until aflcr years of untiring and unbroken 
ap])lication, he was at last able to think that sufficient material 
had been brought together to justify his reasoning on the 
whole, and attempting to bring all into one co-ordination or sys-f 
tern.' We know of no brighter iiiMtauce of the value of early 
training and habits of observation, than wc find in these papers. 
I'remising that the general result of thfse enquiries was f^ub- 
mitted to the Geological Society of London, in 1854, we would 
quote here the words of the author. 'Fhey seem to us totelJ sim- 
]»ly and forcibly the progress of his discoveries, and to show 
how steadily each successive day was forced to throw an addi¬ 
tional ray of light on the whole, while at the same time they 
]»rove by actual example the truth of a remark wo made above, 
tliat the ciKiuircr in India will never liave to complain of want 
of aid, or symjiathy, zealously and frankly afforded to 
Mr. Ilislop says ;— 

In 1845 I procured a few fossils of the same kind from the^Kampti 
sandstone^ and two years subsequently my esteemed coUea^^e, tlie-Rev, * 
‘ It. Hanter, and myself, fell in with them in the contempoiwieous stra^ 
of ChAuda eighty miles south of Nagpore. None of these* spedmeus, 
however, were preserved, nor was anything fiirther done by* ifti or jhy 
others to understand the paleontology oi this part of India, until 
June 1851, wln^n, walking with my fcllow-labourerin the ncigldx)urh&bd 
of our residence, two or tliree Physas, in a deposit enclosed in a trap 
hill about a mile west of SitAbaldi, and two miles iu the same direction 
from Nagpore, forced themselves on my notice. They were at once refer¬ 
red to the fossils which Voysey and Malcolmson had discovered in a 
similar situation, and the deposit in which they occur was identified 
with the firesh-water fonnatiou that they luid traced In several parts of 
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tbft Nizam's territory, and at Chikoi and Hingangliat in this st^. In 
a f&w days alter, at the same spot, I found the first boqe, and Mr. 
Hunter the first tooth ; and, after a week or two, ou^L'^i pl^n, about 
miles N. W. of N^gpore, 1 met with the first Fruit and Eutomostracan. 
Abaht the same time, from dbserviug the traces of andent vegetation on 
the soft clayey sandstone, used in the absence of chalk for whitening 
thfi writing boards in our inissicm schools, I was led to make inuuiries 
about the locality from which it was brcnight, which ended in the dis- 
COV 617 of Olos 9 o//terut and PJi^lloilieca, and some seeds or seed-vessels at 
Bokhara^ six miles udrtJi of Nagpore. Ere hmg we were joined by our 
friend Captain Wapsharc, Judge Advocate of the N^igpore Subsidiaiy 
Foroe^ who added nuuiy valuable vegotable remains to our collection ;and 
it is to bis able and generous efforts tliat we owe, among other rare ac¬ 
quisitions, the first palm and the first mulberr^^-like fnnts. From the 
red shale of Korhadi, sevou miles north ufiNagpovc, 1 procured tracks of 
Annelids, and more recently, iu combination with them, the foot-marks 
of some reptile: and towards tlte end of the year, iu company with 
lieutenant Sankey of the Madras Engineers, 1 visited Silewada, twelve 
miles north of Nagporc, where the sandstone yielded a profusion of rich 
and most boa itifol 8]>erimuns cf OVrMsopleris, and whence liave siuce been 
obtained a van ly of Exogenous .stems, several species of PhyllM^ca^ and 
an interesting {fccimeu, contributed by Jlilr. Hunter, of an allied genus, 
iwliich by Liudlc} and I Juttou is reckoned an and by Bunbury 

probably an Ahtttophylbf'^.* A rdssion tour, uudeitaken about the same 
lime, conducted lu} colleague and myself past the fresh-water formation 
• at Ffthwhdngha, fi»rty ruije^ W. N. W. of ^Jagporc, in which was detected 
an abundance of fidi-scales dispoiNcd through the stone. On our re¬ 
turn, Mr. ilontor, aimmg the seeds and fruits of Tikli, discovered 
the first specimen ^nd the greater part of our fossil Coleoptera; while 
we received au accession to our coiloction of shells from Hr. J. Miller, 
then of the 10th Regiment M«adras N 1., who, wliile on au excursion 
with Dr. Fit/^orald, had found the fresh-watei formation at But^Lrlt 
near Machhagodi, eighty miles north of Nggpore, and also from Mr. 
Skoakey, who liad fallen in with it at rilka^i^iud, tweaty-fivo miles to 
^the north-west. The latter-named ollicer, Jifler discovering in the 
K*aim>ti quarries the first Vertobraria, a fine species of Phyllothcca, a 
lung endogenous leaf, and an abundmit kind of seed, all of which ho 
libemlly banded \»vcr to us, pi-occeded, along with Dr Jerdop, the Iti- 
dian oruith^ogist, in the direction i>f ButlLrd and the Maliadcwa Hills,t 
whence they returned with several new foiabils belonging to our Eastern 
Ooal-fonnatioii, and excellent specimen^ oi the shclKs previo^y collect-^ 
ed by Dr. Miller, agroeiAg in general with those of this neighbourhood. 
In a portion of tlie Butdra rock which they kindly gave me, I was stiuck 
with the ap^iearaucO' of a diihinutivc crciiture, which proved to be a Se¬ 
cond genus of the Eutomostraca^ Ere the first anniversary of the dis¬ 
covery of our earliest Physa had come round, several other localities had 
be^u ascertained for both the fresh-water and sandstone fossils, and 

* Quar. Jour Ocol, See, Vol, vii., p. 180. 
l^||)|ljartcrly Jounuil UcologicMl JSocicty, Vol. x., i». 55^ 
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l^bsorvfttiGns bad bden made on the romaioa of quadrupeds and ab^flld 
if" imbedded .in comparatively recent deposits Since that, on our aunuAl 
ffusaioft tours, we have become acquainted with a productive site fbt 
sandstone • Organisms at MKngali, sixty miles south of Nagpore, which 
has afforded a few unusual vegetable remaid^, a 6i»ccieB of sbalea 

and jaws of fish, and the entire head of a fc^auriau; wo have passed 
tlirough districts abounding in lateritq and iron ore, and have increased 
our knowledge of the geological structure of the country generally.” 


If we cou?d only induce otliers to follow in the footsteps of 
these worthy znon^ to lose no op})ortunily of bringing* together 
the facts they met with^ and coUectiug the evidences of those 
facts, how much might we not hope to gain, how rapidly might 
we not expect to extend tlie domain of our knowledge. 

It detracts not in the slightest degree from the value of Mr. 
Hislop’s papers, that tlie pi'ogrcss of investigation has shewn him 
1|S be in error on several points. Their value consists, not so 
much in their perfection or completeness, as in ihe fidelity with 
which only that which was seen is htated, and the ])crlect dis¬ 
tinctness with which those fact'^, and the reasoning founded ou 
them, arc stamped. The facts remain, the reasomiigs are of 
course subject to much modification in ci>nsc(iucucc of extended ^ 
know|j^dgc. Nor could il be witli any justice anlicii)atcd, tliat 
detached observations made dui’ing succcsshc seasons and at 
long intervals, made too under llie pressure of more im]Jortant and , 
trying duties, often unavoidably left unfinished and incomplete 
in the hurry of other engagements, it could iu»t, we say, be fairly 
aiitici 2 )ated tliat such observations would yield the same fruit 
as a systematic examination of the country.’" From this it has 
resulted that several of Mr. llislop’s conclusions must be modi¬ 
fied, and in fact have been modified, by the more detailed exa¬ 
minations o^^thc Geological Survey. Mr. Ilislop refers tlio whole 
of the sandstone beds to one bcries, and consitlor» them the saifio 
as the sandstones previously divided by Dr. Carter in Ids' 
Summary Into three sub-groups. On the contrary the Geolomcal 
Siyvey lias shewn that they arc entirely district from ■fliese 
latter, and that they iire themselves refervible to two or three 
groups 8ei>arated by marked unconformity. It is probable that 
Mr. Hislop^ Upper Sandstone Series” of his later pajiers, ojr tlib 
“Iron Sandstone” of his earlier, belongs to*thc same group os the 
Mabadeva of the Geologif al JSurvey. Ilis second group or Lis “ La- 
‘ mmated Series” is probably the rciircsentativti of the Dainoodah 
bed^of the same authors. But if this be so, there is at Nagpore ato- 
tal absence of amost important group of beds, whicli formthoupper • 


* We would here mention that to other mLt>eionaries .dao wo are indebted for 
gcobRioal cdutiibutionH. Soc thu (u]>eis by the llu\. Mr. aud Dr. C<ildw&ll 

in the reports of Uovt. Ccutral Mubcuio, Madiaa, 
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jiortion of tlic ftqucoxid rocks in the Itajmalnil dislrictj and which 
arc also seen in the Nerbudda valley. The whole of them are 
unhesitatingly called Jurassic by lilr. Hislop. WhotHer thfe 
will finally prove to be their true epoch remains to be proved. 
But to those interested in the matter, we would buggest the pro¬ 
priety of eonaidcring tlic remarks ol’ tiu* geological surveyors 
in their rei)ort on tlie analogous field of Taleliecr, wliere the 
probability of sonic at leaat of the i*oeks described by Mr. His¬ 
lop proving to be of Permian age, i'^ forcibly pointed out.* 

We find too tliat Mr. Hislop him->elf lia^ considerably altered 
Ills opinion, for in a brief summary of some of his results, wliich 
lie communicated to the Asiatic Society in Bombay before sail¬ 
ing tor Kurope, he 8])oaks of th^sp rocks, as IViassic or Liassic, 
baMug his opinion on the occurrence of fossil fish-teeth ( Cerato^ 
fitfs) which he had at fir..t supposed to l)C from Tertiary beds. 
Wc do not in reality think it a matter of any i>iipo!*tance, at 
the ]>rcseut, vvhoiher thcbc beds he Jura^ssic, or Triassic or even 
Paheozolc. VTiat every sound geologist desires to learn is the 
successiuti of thc^'c beds, the mooe in which one dejiends on the 
other, hoxV one In grown frtnu the otlicr. in fact ihcir history. 

I Wc acce])t, tliereioic. the system adopted hy the (icological 
Survey in India, of giving local names to these groups, leaving 
tlie determination of tiieir iruc affinities, as comjiared with 
. established ISurojieau grouji^, lor future research. Sucli names 
are iiscftd for tlm time, in 
which to distinguiwJi <ortai 
niiich circiiiidoeiition, and v lieu the 0 ]K>eli to wliieh such belong 
is clearly CbtablNhcd, lliey arc readily merged into the larger 
and innx'e genei'al elassiiicatlon, based on wkh‘r iuxebtigations. 

As regards geologual ina]»s, India has veceivcj during the 
last ten years a few xaluahlc contributions. Foremost among 
these, from the fact ol' its vefcrrijig to the empire at large, 
more than from tlie accuracy or detail of its information, we 
'would place, the general sketeli of the Physical and Geological 
features of IlrHish India, by Mr. Greenough, published in 1855. 

To all ^ who had tlie pleabure of being acipiainted with that 
able and original tliinker, to wliom the progrcbs of sound views 
in fieological Science is much indebted, and who never hesitated 
boldly to withstiind’auy tendency on the part of its cultivators 
to run riot witli any laxorite dogma or any ^‘authorized’' opi¬ 
nion, his excessive partiality for maps of all kinds was well- 
known. IVIaps were employed by liim as a means of exhibiting 
facts and plienomena wliieh it would scarcely occur to others 
thus to record; the desire of locating, geographically, any 
statement, whether relating to liia own favorite study^ gtology, 
* Memvui» of Qcologiuil of ludia, Tartl. 61, S2. 


gnuig definite and brief terms by 
arouub of bedb, and so avoidinir 
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' or to any other, seems to have been with him irresistible. To 
some feelipg of this kind, we presume, is to be attributed the 
commencement of this map of India. Every fact bearing on 
the geological structure of the country, which was met wim in 
the course of his extensive reading, was jotted down on a map 
of the country at the jioint where it was stated, to occur. The 
localities of minerals, of fossils, of coal, &c., thus became noted; 
the outline of different rocks, as described or mai)ped by others, 
was transferrra io Ins own map; and as materials thus accumu¬ 
lated, the various detached and isolated jioints of the bounda¬ 
ries were united and rendered in some degree consistent. This, 
in reality, was the only original work contributed by Mr. 
Greenougli to the map; aud in many cases this has been very 
ingenioiiidy and cleverly done. That the map however was 
sulfcred to remain as it was comjnled, with, in several ] daces, 
cofltradictoiy and incredible statements ou the face of it, was, 
unfortunately, caused by its compiler ha^ing been lost to tho 
wt)rld of science belbrc its i>ublication was completed, and is a 
proof tliat the mode of compilation was lliat we have suggest¬ 
ed. 


Defective, however, as this map is, aud as indeed every such 
first attempt must be, and having no ])rctence whatcievto be 
more than a pictorial rc})resentatu)n of the extent of area over 
which certain rocks arc.knovvn to extend (no attempt even being 
made to jnnnt out the true j;tM>logical relatious of those rocks) 
it has unquestionably been of \ory essential service. Theic arc 
many peroons wdio will exauiliic and comprehend such an a]>- 
])eal to the c}(% who would never trouble theiusehes to btiuly 
a detailed clchcri])tiun- And the very desire to correct the er¬ 
rors of such a ma]) will in lead tti enquiry- 


Jn 1852 a isduable resume of all the information acquired by 
‘Ca])tain W. S. Sherwill during his long continued connection 
with the Kevenue Survey, w^as cm bodied in a geological map of 
Bengal. Wc would express our great regret that tlic tt>pogra-, 
phy.of this map, ns well as that of Mr. (ireenoi^h, sjiould be 
so very d(?fecti\c. Old maps, the best probably that existed 
at the tune these compilations were commenced, have been used, 
and the mofle recent additions to, or corrections of ])rcvi/L)U8 
knowledjje, have not been embodied. But until the general 
survey of the country is iqpre advanced such errors are unavoida¬ 
ble. ‘In Captain Sherwilfs map, we have one of those most 
useful compilations, in which facts are rapidly, and in several 
];>omts, moat successfully grouped into a few general classes, by 
which the eye quickly seizes on the prominent conditions, while 
the minutigo of detail are neglected. Ami this is no mean ad¬ 
vantage. The map must however be looked upon rather as eco- 
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nomical thau geological. Tiulccd m its geology there are some 
strange incon8istencic^. AVould our readers lancy an historian 
in tracing out the succcbslon of events in the English annals, 
placing the reign of our Sixtli Edward prior to that of John, 
and proving, to Jus own batislaction at least, that the unwilling 
concession of their oliartercd riglits to the hold and manly barons 
of the latter, was only the result of tlie yielding piety ol^the former. 
Let our readers, we say, fan(*y this, and they \yill have an in¬ 
stance fiomcwhnl analogoiib to tlie reading which the author of this 
map gives of some ])a8bages in tlie history of the geolof^cal changes 
which ha\e occurn^d within the area <»f his inaj). We 4ind 
Old lied Sandbtone,’’ rc'^ting on, and therefore feubsequeut to, 
“Mountain Ijinicstonc,’’ both being luidislurbod! In his sec¬ 
tions also, we see sinne SOO Jeet in thickness of Asbestus forming 
a regular bed resting upon Hornblende, and covered by Latcrite, 
a statement whieh, to use a common phrase “requires coniirma- 
‘ lion.” 

To the same author we owe two very interesting pajicrs, in 
which some gcoh^gical facts ^a^le are giien. In one lie des¬ 
cribes the district ( fthe Uajinahal lliMs;* in the other thetrijito 
the snowy regions north of I)arjeelin<>.t Ooincved in a charming 
style, the reader is UhI along with all I he enjoyment, but not the 
fatigue of his traveller. The geological facts are, however, only 
incidentally noticed, and these coiitrihutions can scarcely be ctni- 
sidored as fairly belonging to our subject. Tlie previous sepa¬ 
rate raajis of C'jqil. Sherwill, of tlie districts of Behar, Slialiabad, 
and part of Bhauguljiorc, were all embodied in 'his subsequent 
general inaj), and need not tliereforc be referred to. 1 lie geolo- 
gi(‘al maps of the diptriols reported on by the (icological Survey, 
arc ali'O ]mblishcd sciiavatel} , we believe. But with these, the 
list of maps must conclude- We do n(»t, of course, enumerate 
here the maps which, in manj cases, laivc illustrated Memoirs, 
but which must be taken as ])ai*t of those ^Memoirs. 

To the Mineralogy of India, the contributions have been but 
few. In the pu^^cs of tlic Asiatic S(»cietyV floumal, Calcutta, j^vill 
be found deacri])tioTl^ and analyses of several, to whicn Mr. Pul- 
^dington has given names, as new to science, w^^hich names have 
to a small extent gained currency. But the valu'c of these re¬ 
sults may well be doubted. And until tlie analysis of tlie !Ne- 
paulite, Aevvboldtite, &c., of tliis author be repeated with-more 
care and skill, we may be excused from admitting tliein to4he 
rank of mineral species. One curious substance, analysed by 
Mr. J'iddington, is worthy of notice. To it he has given the 
name of a zealous promoter of natural science to whom we arc 

111 j\s S)(v Vr>l w , i» 544,1857. 

1 iHtto \ ol XM, e 510, 185 J 
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uiilBbtied fw mx iateresting acooimtof the district In which Iuiwbb 
tor eozne. time located,* and from which the supposed mineral iras 
* obtained along with many other loose specimens. It will be worth 
while brieflyj^ irefer to it here, as a^rding mi excellent inafayne e 
of the great care which should be given to the discrimination of 
nnch objects. We shall quote the act^al words of Mr. Pid^ng- 
lon.f 

4 

** Our apeckueu is apparently the remains of an cAilique rhomboidal 
table, much broken down by exposure to the atmosphere, or to tbeactiuu 
of water, and decomposing externally.’' 

Its external colour, feel, soiling, and hardness when scraped, are ex¬ 
actly those of an impure eaithy chalk ; * * 

“ Its fracture, seen on a very small surface, is coarse and ba<ckly, and it is 
of some considerable Ifeughncss. It shows also in tho fracture thin brown 
coloured veins, such as are sometimes seen in common earthy iron ores 
from vegetable matter,” 

“It is externally very friable and soiling. It adheres a little to 
the tongue, and feels heavy. The lutoral colour is that of a dull dirty 
fawn coloured claystonc, the lustre earthy, but perhaps in a strong light a 
little saccharine.” 

“ The smell is very remaikablo, being oily and rancid* as if oil had 
boon spilled upon it; and this especially when it is pulverised ot 
heated high enough to drive off tho watei. The powder is of a dull, 
yellowish white colour. Tho external chalky sin face then, is that of 
tile docomptfsed mineral,* * *. Its spec: gravity is but d.43 ;* , 

“ JJhwpipg examtneUtoHi In tlie foiccps it bliekons, softens and somc- 
, times exfoliates a little, or a pioco flies of!, The most remarkable 
characters are the blackening and softening, by which last the points of 
tliG forceps arc deeply impressed into the assay,” “ Tho blackcnedassay 
affords no trace of a &u2phuret, and in the reducing fl^oue tho blackness 
soon goes off, having the whole mineral of a diitygrc}i»h white,”* * * » 

“ Vui Ilufatda, * Ily the only analysis foi which I could afford 

an assay, from so small and precious a specimen, J find it to contain 

per cent. 

Sulphate of Barytes, ... .. ... f$3.52 

Carbonate ol Lead, . .. ... ... 0.23 

Oxide of Iron, ... . ... ... .To 

YTnter Organic Matter and loss, ... ... ... U 6** 

100.00 . 

“•As above-mentioned, ^we. cannot afford to sacrifice any more of this 
cuffious apecimeu for examination, and L should pioreovci remaik that 
a portion of the external aecomposed white crust was uiuvoidably taken 
in the analysis made. We have a right however to chum the discov^*. 

* Capt. J. C. Haughton, Author of Mem on Gool, Structure of SiDgbhooni. 
Jour. As* Sue. Bengal, Vol xxiii p. 103, 1851. 

+ Joui Aft Soc Bengal, Vul. xis ? p. 152. 

MaKcn, 1859 
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of it for Lieut. Hau^ton) md 1 liave therefdre named proviaioually, 
liUnightopitf»” 

We foncy our readers from the above description have proba¬ 
bly anticipated the solution of n\l these curioaj^Jaote.' If not, 
wc will solve their doubts at once, by telling them that this 
** precious” specimen of a “ valuable” new mineral was nothing 
mure nor lortb than a fragment of old, dried-up tohiie paint ; it 
derived its Hat table-like form from the surface on v^iich it dried, 
its curious brown wavy lines from the disseminated films of oil 
through it, those at once accounting for the blackening and 
softening when heated; and fur the oily and rancid smell. We 
doubt not, there had been lying in some out of the way comer of 
the verandah of Capt. llaughtun’s residence in the country, a box 
which was the receptacle of all loose fragmems of stones belong¬ 
ing to nothirg in particulai; and that with the many fragments 
^ of Btemes and ores hod been thrown a piece of hardened ])ainl, 
whid) had lain at the bottom of some eartlien ]H>t until it was 
useless. Such was the Hav*jhtonitf\ We (*annot, therefore, 
admit the otlier minoials described by the same author, without 
further and miore va ofuJ examination 


^ A wide field still reinnins for future enquiries in Indian mine¬ 
ralogy; and many will be the additions to the li^t of Indian 
minerals. In Jleugal, tlie diioction which the raiiimds have 
fuken passing o\er ground whicli is for the most part nearly fiat, 
Ihei'o will be but little ojipoitunity afibrded by cuttings through 
rock lor such oollections, but wo trust that on Ibe Iloinbay side 
of the peninsula, wnno one interested in such jnirsuxts has been 
carefully watching the operations of the railway engineers. The 
\ast <*utiinga through the trap-rocks on tlie lihore Ghaut, must 
ha\e yielded splcndnl speeinieiis oi the rai'iotie?> of Zeolites known 
to occur there. And we shall be gn^atly surpriscil, if several 
other variotie-. not hitherto observed, have not been brought to 
^lotice. We look eagerly to our Bombay brothers of the hani- 
jner for information on this point. 


During the la^t few years, the Court of Directors of the East 
India Coinjiany, anxums to d(j what in them lay to *pro^notc 
the materia'l wealth of this country, sent to each of the three 
Prc‘'U|cncic8 of India, a gentleman to act as mineral viewer, with 
cspe(*ial reference to the extent of llie deposits, and tlie practi- 
<*:u)ility of working tlie <‘oals, and iroiuorps. The several reports 
of these gentlemen ha^ c now appoared^nd we believe the ati- 
tl^ra have all returned to Eurojie. * Tliese reports are practical- 
■ ly valuable, and we would refer those jicrsonally interested in 
* H»eh^fti^uiries to thorn, as aflbrding a considerable amount of 
in^Hwon. Mr. l>a\id Smith, the gentleman sent to.Beijgal, 
^ d ou the coal fields of Rancegunge, of Kurhurbari, of 
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VioSiBXA&v^f and Sirgoojali, We may say tliat ho has not added 
a sii^e ^oologicsal fact to those already known reg^ing tibeso 
^elds. has discussed folly the probable expense, and 

S robable difficulties, attendant on the proposed attempt to work 
le iron ores, and this portion of his report is valuable and 
portant, as giving the candid impressions of one conversant ex- 
l)erimentally with such undertakings. His calculations do not 
very matcz^ly differ from those given year before by Mr. Old¬ 
ham, if allowance be made for the different scale of the works 
pro]K)sed« Mr. Smith’s reports regarding the other fiolds, mere¬ 
ly notice the facts of thickness, number of beds and facility for 
extraction, &g. 

la Bombay, Mr. Blackwell visited the Nerbudda district 
and Sindo, and in his reports has discussed the feasibility of pro¬ 
fitably manufacturing iron, and of obtaining coal. 

We have not seen any reports by Mr. Wall respecting the 
Madras districts, with the exception of a short description of his 
trip to Kotah on the Godavery, jmblished in the Madras Lit. 
and Phil. Journal,f in which he gives some facts of interest and 
imj)ortance, bearing on the geology of the country, 

Wc have alludeo, however, to those rej^rts for a special reason | 
We should never have looked for a geological description of the 
C()untry examined in such pai)ers, aud yet they afford a tacit 
and therefore unanswerable acknowledgment, on the part of JHq 
authors of these reports, of the value of goob^gical knowledge. 

We are not of the school who fancy, that j»ractico, if bueccss- 
ful, can ever be opposed to science. Wc reject in into the absurd 
distinction of “jH'actical” men, and laugh to ridicule the cant 
of those who imagine there can be any real opposition in such 
tilings. Wc believe that the great author of inductive science 
correctly stated the progress of knowledge, ascendendo ad 
fnhmata, dcxcendando ad optra^^ we belic\e that principles 
must bo known before the application of those principles can bof 
safely attempted; and however valuable the manipulative skill, 
acquired by long continued ‘^practice” and devotionjto one pur- 
• suitj.niaJ' be, when fliafc pursuit ia to be continued under the 
same conditions, we know also, that those most likely to be mis¬ 
taken amfled astray, if these conditions be aljSercd, a^e pre¬ 
cisely those most practical^ most skilled In the rrerc jiratJtice of 
whh.t they have acquiredt Wo speak strongly on this subject 
from the frequem’y with which we hehr repeated, Oh I we want 
^ practical men” I And this is eternally dinned into the ears»of 
every one interested in the questions discussed, but chiefly by' 

^ Selections from Records of Bomboy Qovornment, Now Series, xUv. 
t Now Series, YoL u. No. iv, July and Sci»kmlcr, lb57. 
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tihose very pcreoists who know nothing of either the practice or 
the science involved in the matter. 

Bat to return to our immediate subject. The reports, as we 
8ud, of these practical viewers have men published, of tuen of 
higb,^ and deservedly high, reputation in their own pursuits; 
and in every sinyk htsiaftce, have these gentlemen found it ex<* 
" pedient and necessary to enter into yeoloyiral details—to speak of 
the science, that is, not of the practice—and to dotbis^ thegroxmd- 
work, the foundation, and the only safe foundation, on which to 
build up their j)ractical results. 

And still, curiously enough, there is not a single instance which 
docs not at once betray the almost total want of acc^uaintance, 
on the part of the writers with the very subject matter, which, 
involuntarily, they felt compelled to introduce. One oi these 
gentlemen, nav mg somewhere become acquainted with the nsmes 
applied by the Geological Surveyors to diliercntgroups of rockd, 
has api)airently put them into a bag, and shaliing them up well, 
has dmwn them out in succession and then taken this Older, ae 
the order in which they occurred in nature. Tlie proceeding is, 
at least, impartial. 

^ Now wc would here usk, why is this ^ Why should there bo, 
m matters connected with the physical structure ol the earth, a 
confusion of ideas which does tvot exist on other point" ? To us, 
the answer is ohviouh—simply this, that there do not as yet 
exist the general means of acf|niring in childhood akhowledgeof 
these matters.. Would any sane pei'son bo found talking of 
wanting a practi( al” man ii it were desired to calculate the height 
of one of the mountains of the moon, or to measure the parallax 
of a fixed star. The huilder-up of telebcojies, the practical opti¬ 
cian is here, as in otlicr thingss a necessary adjunct to any such 
operations. To his skill we must be indebted fur the beautiful 
(*ontrivances lor abridging s])acc, and measuring minute angular 
distances, but these contrivances are only the practied embodi¬ 
ment of Huogestions derived from, and of wants felt by, others^ 
Hut why vvouk| the optician not be a]'i)lied to in such a cas^? 
Why w tmld the statement ol the hcientifao obtronomer be appealed 
to rather than the dictum of the most skilled workman that 
ever qxisted? We believe simply because every pbrson, who 
has the slighlfest claim to be considered educated, has been so 
far instructed from his early youth that is able to sec the dis¬ 
tinctness of the two; to acknowledge the beauty of the contii- 
vanee and the immense accuracy (tf tiro workmanship of the prac- 
' tical man, and to appreciate the wonderful science and command 
of rcbour^ which the astronomer brings to his hubjeet. We 
think that the losult would he precisely similar, ^^ereour 

youth chiklliood to a knuwdcdge, however *ele- 
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iDQ&tBYy, of nattu'ol science, They -would then at least know. 
-what the .problems to be solved meant, and be able to estimate 
t4ieir chance of undertaking them p they w ould ace -where ex¬ 
tended and general knowledge came into play, and where limit¬ 
ed and practical skill was required. 

Surely, it is to this want of early ac^q/uaintaime with the sub¬ 
lime discoveries of geology, that we may 4xacc the frequent 
(alas I how o^en ill judged) attempts to reconcile” its truths 
with religious o{)inion8. There still lurks in the minds of many 
a scoxcoly-confessed yet only half-concealed dread of the study. 
Its truths, fairly stated, come upon them with almost alarming 
novelty, and, we would confess also, with some apparent contra- 
(lictioxutu generally received notions. Its reasonings, too, require 
Jong and careful study to be fully understood, and however 
fiiUy comprehended, they still want life, and are weak and in- 
cdhclusive, unless the student has become actually familiar with 
the rocks and fossils,—which are the proof of the geologist’s 
propositions—and has actually studied their relations, as they 
lie in "the earth. The few, who give any serious consideration 
to the matter, admit the truth and -value of the proofs*submitted 
to them; and justly argue that what is truth in science, rightly 
understood, must be truth in religion; and that truth can never 
be dangerous. But the many who give not this attention to 
the evidence are so startled by the novelty, that they cannot see 
tiie sublimity, of these truths. Their minds arc not prepared to 
JVlmit what, at first blush, seems to be opjwsed to their earliest, 
and most fondly-cherished notions. Th6 bearings of geological 
science, upon the statements of revelation, upon the antiquity 
of this earth, and the demonstration wliich its reseai-ches afibrd 
that death has been the universal law of all organic beingb on 
tills globe “from the beginning,” require long and repeated 
thought to be fully comprehended, and cannot therefore be at 
once received. There must have been here, as in other cases, 
a large amount of previously acquired knowledge; the soil niu'-t 
ha-^e been prepared for the reception of the wu'd, if we wish 
that sjed^ germinate and yield fruit. And we hesitate not to 
say that this preparation, this previously acquired knowledge, 
Cipi never Die looked for, unless we can sec introduced intq our 
schools, and educational establiaunents of every grade, a certain 
amount of teaching in prgictical geology. 

And these consideratlonb naturally dead us to bay a -w ord or 
two on file future prospects vif geology in this country. Vi'^ehave 
seen wlii|ib has been done lately, we have hinted at what still 
renudns to be done, before wc can hope for even an imperfect 
acquaintance with the real structure, or r.ri imiicrfcct knowledge 
of the mineral wealth of the country. And wc think it obvi^ 
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ouej that B 01 Q 6 cpQsiderable change must take place before even 
this can be loake<l for. Felluw*workcrs mu&t be founds who 
wiU ooatribute their local knowlod^ to the general store^ feiloiv^ 
fitadente, who may aid in the working out oi the great problems 
submitt^ to tlie Indiaa geologist. 

Ilow then h this to be accomplished?. First and sjioiEft 
]K)rtant among the means for attaining this end must be the 
Geological Sun^ov Cbtablishiuent, and the proper application of 
all its forces. \Ve have acknowledged its exertions in the exa^ 
mination of the country, and its carefully elaborated reports and 
maps; but while thus willing to appreciate its labours, we can-* 
not for a moment admit that more than one^half of its proper 
B]>hcre of dxxtj has been filled, one4ialf its labours done, by such 
a course. We believe it to have been clearly the duty of thott 
authorities to establish this Survey; we believe it equally thei^ 
iluty to obtain from it its full measure of usefulness. And we 
believe that tliia never can be done imlcss the staff t)f that Survey 
be used as an educating body, as well as an investigating body 
/)f skilled labourers. The same geiitlemcn who have already prov¬ 
ed their skill and al ility as en(]i4rer8, should bo, moic fully than 
^ they are, the means of 6prea<llng the knowledge they obtain. 
In fact, we believe, that tlio Geological Survey of India should 
be made both the school for iustruction in, and the reward for, 

^ a knowledge of the all-important subject oi its enquiries. 

It is BO universally ac*knowledgcd as to have become a truism— 
that no one can teach properly any science of observation who 
lias not been himself an obst^rver. And if there be one kind of 
ciwjuiry, which more than another demands that the instructor 
should have had iicrsoual and long continued practice in the pur¬ 
suit, that enquiry is geology. Whence came it that in the ear¬ 
lier ages of our science the wildest sjicculations and the most 
absurd theories prevailed. Simply that the writers were content 
• to draw their iiisjuration not from Nature but from “ Nature’s 
liaudmaul.” And on the other hand, how has it resulted that the 


glorious (jiscovcrics of modern geology have taken their stand 
Ix'Mcle other great triumphs of human intellect. Simply, because 
'N.iturc hcrscll has been inve^tfigated for her facts, and so far as 
the^q^bo rightly interpreted, they must bear the inlliress of the 
sul>liurity of their great source, they must reflect in some degree 
the unspeakable grandeur of the great Originator of all. " 

We lioltl, therefore, that it is> to those personally oi%aged in 
ebli"ation of the geology of this country, thatiwe must 
k for any ])ractic’ai inbtruction in the science and itfApplica- 
vs. We know that under the direction of the present head of the 
Survey, an excellent museum of geology has been established 
ia|Calcutta, a \ibit tu ^>hi^h ulll bhew, that congidenng the fetr 
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mon^ it has existed, great progress has been made; add that a 
cojafldent hope may be felt that these oolloclions will becoiae 
daily more important and valimble. But museums alone are of 
little value as educational means. The finest collection in the 
world, unapproachable even in the wonderful variety and beauty 
of the objects it contains, may interest the eye, and msdpline the 
mind to a general conception of the vastness and the grandeur 
of those objects; but the full value of even such a collection can 
never be apprehended by the ordinary visitor. It is the student 
alone who can estimate its worth. To him its secrets are opened, 
as in investigating eadh successive phase of his subject, he finds 
brought together^from all quarters, and grouped in their proper 
sooceasion, the varied evidences on which his conclusions must 
baaed; and as he is able, by actual personal examination, to 
follow up that chain of reasoning, testing each link as he pro^- 
ceeds, which has led others to results, at first sight perhaps ano¬ 
malous and«strangc. But this advantage can only be developed 
fully, when tlie riches of a collection are explained by those who, 
having mode it, are aware of its objeSts, and its ends. 

It was a deeply felt conviction of this, which led tb the esta¬ 
blishment in England of the school of applied science attached to 
the (jreological Survey of Great Britain, and carried on at tlic 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jerinyn Street, and it is to this 
connection that that school owes the proud jiosition it uow hold^ 

being the best school of geology in the world. It wa^ a grow¬ 
ing conviction of tliis kind, wliich produced the extension of 
similar arrangements to frehiud in connection with the Geologi¬ 
cal* Survey of that country and the Museum in Dublin, ^nd 
it vttis further to the same leeling we owe the stipulation, that 
a necessary part of the duties of the recently appointed direc¬ 
tor of the natural history department of the British Museum, 
should be the delivery annually of a course of lectures, illustrat¬ 
ing at least one portion of vast treasures entrusted to his 
care. We tUnk it must therefore be admitted, that experience has 
shewn that if our collections are to be fully andjirepcrly utilized, 
they iqust^be employed as illustrations of, and as aids to, regular 
and systematic instruction. 

X^et it nSt be supposed here that we woidd confine suoh to. 
geology alone. V While writing these pages; we have heard with 
greal? pleasure, that tha Asiatic Society of Bengal has come 
forv^ard %ith a noble otFer to the Government of this country, 
to place the whole of theiV very valuable collections at its dis- 
{Kwal, on the sole proviso that the Government do undertake the 
cetahlishment, and the support, of one general or Imperial Mu¬ 
seum jn the metropolis. That the collections of the Asiatic 
Society would form a most imiK>rtant and excellent nucleus for 
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sndi a general museum, will not be doubted by any one who 
knows them. Crowded into inconvenient roomn, badly lighted, and 
arr^ii^cd, and badly cared for, stdl these collections must stxlkie 
the visitor by their variety, their number aud their value. The 
natural history portion contains by far the best series of Indian 
birds, wliich ejiist in any mueeuiu in the world; the osteologicai 
colleotion is varied and valuable, and if in concholo^ ana en*^ 
tomolngy the museum may bo far behind what it nu^t fairly 
be expeetpd to bo, all credit must be given to the society, and 
to its able curator, Mr. Blyth, for the extent of its general na¬ 
tural history collections. Mineralogy add g|ology are now to 
be looked lor in the se]»ariite museum attachea to the Geological 
Survey office, and may therefore fairly be exempted from the 
list of the Society’s eollectionb, being represented thereby a poor 
colJection of minerals, and some uuarranged fossils. But mere 
is also a most valuable series of remains jK>sfc'essing great arclueo- 
logienl and hi^h>rical intUTCst, and ol’ undoubted iiifjiortanco to 
the students ol the histtjry and mylholfigy of this country. We 
ihopc the liberal jmMiosal *of the Society will be met in the 
same liberal spirit, ma that the great value, the immense impor¬ 
tance, of having flueh a general collo^dion brought together under 
ouc roof—each department illustrating the (ther, each contribut¬ 
ing its own chapter to the long and interesting story of the 
cliarges which this lond of the East has undergone—will be 
frankly and freely ai'knowlcdged. The Council of the Society 
most ,iu-tly remark “ how uni>ortant it is that the eftorts of all 
interested in the jirogi’css of the vafious bninclies of natural 
HcicBCC in this city should be combined in one and the same 
direction.” We would quote here the forcible words of Professor 
(hvon, in his l*rcsidential address to the British Association, ou 
iissuining tlio chair of that important scientific body at their 
last meeting at Leeds, simply remarking that if such combina¬ 
tion of powers, and general co-operation, be found useful in 
London, how infinitely more so must we expect a similar com- 
Iniiation to prnc here, lie said 

“ In thfe Lite location, by liberal perniission of the Govemhaent, of 
the Boyal, Linuxan, aud Chemical Societies in contiguous apart- 
mcids at Burlington House, wc hail the commencemei^ of that organi¬ 
zation, rccuuimuuded by the British Assoeiatiun at tlmir first meeting, 
from which the most inipotUnt results of Combination of pi^ent scat¬ 
tered powers, and of a syateui of intcllcctmil co-operation, may bo confi¬ 
dently cxi^octod. The combined advantages, including at once the most 
powerful stinmluB and the most efficient guidance of scientific research, 
have appealed to an eminent member of our boily to be beyond cal¬ 
culation.” 

locality in the luclmpalis unites so many elements of eonresnr 
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encc for such a co&ceAtrati.on aa Burlington House, If, to the applica¬ 
tion of other scientific societies than the three now there located^ the 
reply should be given “ that the State is not called upon to provide 
room for individuals who may choose to combine for the enjoyment 
of a special intellectual pursuitswe may rejoin that such associations 
seek no selfish profit, but impart the results of their combined labour 
freely for the pubUc weaL And if a statesman could be supposed to 
take sudh ground of objection, one might urge, on grounds as low, that 
the sinall amoimt of support needed for the enterprises and establish¬ 
ment of sciencubfej^ree equal to^the product of the tax upon discovery 
and inveidlon 'existing ' Patent Laws,’—would be a good 

investment on ^M*part of a nation; and that^ viewing sudb establishments 
and the proseculion of abstract *phydcal truth, in regard only to their 
material results, tiiese might assure a Mioister disposed to invest in 
what might seem to him the lottery of science, that the prizes are nei- 
, tha few nor small, nay,—some are incalculably great.” 

So long aa our collections are broken up into detached portions 
we deprive them of half their value, because they do not afford to 
the scientific investigator those means of comparison, which from 
the intimate relations between the several natural sciences, are es¬ 
sential to complete and successful research. A museum, so far ^ 
^ as it is practicable, should exliibit unbroken that series of links 
‘ which actually exists in nature.” And they proceed to insist on 
the great advantc^es which must result from the establishment j3l\ 
“one central and general museum in wKich, all our resources 
^ (which on the most sanguine estimate certiiiuly arc not likely 
* to be excessive) should be Concentrated.” They solicit the Go¬ 
vernment to undertake the foundation of sueli a museum, in 
which all available natural liistory collections might be com¬ 
bined, and in which should be provided a fitting place of exhi¬ 
bition for other objects of interest, whether physical, economi¬ 
cal, or historical; and for the foundation of such a museum the 
Asiatic Society proposes to bestow all its own collections. • 

We shall not allude to the many important considerations 
which are submitted to the Govermnent, as to lo^alit^ manage- 
•ment,, accessibility to the public, and other points, but past* at 
once to what, at the present moment, we are most anxious to 
notice, namSly that the Council of the Asiatic Society, composed 
of men rcprllpnting all branches of science in the ranks^T^ that 
body,*which is itself th^ representative of the science and learn¬ 
ing* of tRe country, have, we rejoice to •say, tfiken the same view 
of the importance of connecting actual teaching and systematic 
instruction with the formation of such a museum, and that they ' 
pmnt out forcibly the advantages winch would result from the 
proposed.arrangements, as they “might be made ancillary to 
< the appointment of jProfessors of natural science, whose lectures 

JUbx;h. ISfid. 
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would be acoeesiblc to all atndenta^ from all cddcatioxial instw 
* tutioufi, on tenns of perfect equality. ** 

We can only wiih auccesB to these well-directed efforte of the 
Asiatic Society, and we ardently hope that many years may not 
ela^ before we see^ in the metropolis of British India, an es¬ 
tablishment worthy of the empire, wherein may be conoeiitrated 
all that is valuable as illustmtive of its structure and its re¬ 
sources, where the younger members of society may be trained 
to habits of observation, and where the more adranced vhdtors, 
whoso lot it may be to inhabit distant and 
might, in a morning’s visit, obtain a knowleWpof what had 
been already ascertained, and whttt still renuuned unknown, re¬ 
garding the districts where their future abode was destin^ to 
be. How immensely importanl^would it be thus to fix the limits 
of the unkmmn, and enable the enquirer thus to commence 
journey from the very point where the labours of others had 
ceased. 

But while anxiously anticipating stteh a result, with re^rd 
to all the subjects wliich such a general collection would illus¬ 
trate, wo have partly endeavoured to shew that the facilities for 
t accomplishing all this, with regard at leo^t to one of those sub¬ 
jects, already exist There must be, if the frcolopcal Survey 
l)e efficiently maintained, there mii^t always be on its staff, per- 
•sons fully qualified to in^^truct in the ^several branches of study, 
whfoh they are daily applying in practice. And these gentle¬ 
men, from the peculiar conditions of climate in this country, must 
he for BOinc months in the year confined to “station,” And we 
would ask, why should not their oai'cfully acquired knowledge 
be utilized by making them contribute in communicating that 
knowledge to others? Why should they not be employed iu 
giidng coiirsea of instruction in the seieral subjects in which 
they are proficient ? 

it is not our pro^ inec to enter into any details of such ar¬ 
rangements. We merely suggest what would to us seem feasi¬ 
ble. It is for'^others to cany out such arrangements.^ But we 
are satisfied, that until some such facilities for acquiring a know-' 
ledge of geology be pro^ ided, until a more gencml ty tc for such 
stumes be generated, the investigation of the stri^ure of India 
must be beset with the all but insuperable difBkilties, which 
noAT meet the enquirer at every i>6inb. We know that "the 
questions to bo solved are such as mttsi arrest the attention of 
all who have their minds directed towards them, and that iMs 
attention once aroused will not again sleep. Then, but not till 
then, will the geologist in India meet his fellow-student m 
CAcry district; then will local collectors, and local coHbctioiis, 
yield ^e rich harvest, which none but riiose steadily, and per- 
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Wiially engag>ed in the oultiTation of the soil can expect to reap. 
And but not till then, will it be possible to bring toga* 
ther &e scattered fragment^ from all quarters of the field, and 
build up'into one living system the G£ojl.ogy of India. 

\ Those who have followed us through the preceding pages, 
will have perceived .that we have not enjtered on the discussion 
of any of those large and intensely interesting questions, which 
arrest the g^logist at every step of his enquiries in this coun¬ 
try, as to me relative age of the rocks of India as compared 
with Elsiropean formations; nor alluded to the many grand spe¬ 
culations which inevitably carry away our thoughts, when wc 
attempt to conceive of the mighty physical changes, wliich have 
Jn succession tended to bring the surface of this country into 
its present form. We have done so intentionally, and for tills 
reason, that we believe such questaous are not yet ripo for rea- 
^ning. Speculate, of course, we might, but determine, we as 
yet cannot. 

Hut while thinking it more prudent to avoid the discussion 
for the pi'cs^nt, we may, before concluding, throw out a hint or 
two which may possibly serve as a guide for future obscrver^. 

To an Indian geologist, the mucli-vcxed” Lateritc naturui-% 
ly presents itself first. We remember some years since, when 
a warm discussiou was being carried on as to the true nature 
of those most interesting remains of vertebrate animals founcj iiv 
the Stouesfield Slate in KngUnd, and a marked difierenoe of opi¬ 
nion existed as to whether they should be considered Keptiliau 
or Mammalian, one of the London journals, in reporting sonic ot 
these excited discussions, suggested tliat a better name for these 
minute jaws than either of the long and unjironounccublc words 
which had been given, would be tlie Hotiieratio Tiiekjum. 
And we remember, also, the intense iiidignation and energy wills 
which the Frendh naturalist protested, that the introduction of 
new names for what had been already described only tended t(f 
confuse, and to retard the progress of science instead of aiding 
k. The squib of the journalist had been tak^ the serioui^ 
reaspning of a scientific investigator. Wo cannot^ clsiizn here 
the occurrence of any fossils which might lead to such confiict- 
•ii^ opinions, but unquestionably, if ever an unfurlunati^b wight 
ot a geologist were bottierea\ he will be When lie comes to study 
th$ Laterite of India# The name was originally 2 >i*oi)oscd by 
Huchanan Hamilton, and by hiuLConfined strictly to that peculiar 
kind of semi-indurated clky, highly ferruginous, which in many 
ports of this country is extracted from the quarry, in so soft 
a state, as to admit g£ being readily cut into any required form; 
but which, from subsequent exposure to the air, and from the 
consequent desiccation ami the simultaneous chcxi^cal ohango 
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in its contained oxide of iron, soon becomes indurated. 

Successire observers adc^rted this excellently devised name of 
Buchanan’s, but applied it to rocks o£ a totally different charac¬ 
ter, undl in the process of lime, the word has been, we believe, 
applied to almost every conceivable variety of mineral, if only 
it was red in colour. We have seen Jasper labelled Laterito, 
and pre have seen a eoft red clay, whidii could readily be mould¬ 
ed in the fingers, equally called Laterite. It matt^sred not whe¬ 
ther the mass were perfectly homogeneous, or were filled with 
rolled lumps of other rocks, which ^ve becu subjected to long 
continued attrition; if it only had a good red colour, it has been 
called Laterite. In reality Laterite, iu Indian geological parlance, 
has been but a synonym for confusion. And we might fairly 
adopt the joke to which we have alluded above, and caUitBotb- 
rationite, or, if tlus be too sesquipedalian a word, let us have 
it Puzzleite. 

Several writers have made a distinction of Laterite into two 
kinds, one of which they call Laterite par excellence. This they 
consider os a kind of volcanic mud. AVe regret to see that some 
of the Iri^i geolo^sts, acting on hints of this kind from this 
(^country, have introduced the word Laterite into their nomencla¬ 
ture, as a synonym for tlic well known bole of the trappeau 
districts of the I^orth of Irelaud.** This bole, however, is not a 
*fiow of volcanic uiud or other matter, but the results of the 
decomposition in of layers of Basalt, Amygdaloid, &c. into 
red ferruginous clays. It appears obvious, that if one rock be in 
reality a volcanic mud, and another be distinctly a mechanical 
aggregation of grains of quartz, and much rounded fragments 
of other materials, it is worse than useless to retain the same 
name for two things which have had a totally difierent origin. 
The real question to be discussed by all who may meet this said 
Laterite, is the mode of its formation, and Its relations to the 
'overlying and underlying groups. They must dismiss all pre¬ 
conceived notions ol' ^ olcantc action, or any such “ authorized” 
ideas ol’ the mode of its formation, aud observe, and state sim- 
]>ly, the f^^cts. They will at once find a marked differ6a<;is be¬ 
tween two fonns of this proteim rock in this, that one has all 
, .ilio cwidence of being funued in aitu, from the decomposition of 
' the*4iil)jacent rocks;'another carries with it ever^ proof that it 
js the result of a rc-arnuigemcnt of degraded fragments oPva- 
rious materials. The one necessarily involves the oonsideration 
of a widely extended and long continued action of water, (pro¬ 
bably marine)—^nd this is the form of Laterite more commonly 
scen^nd which is frequently called kmikur —the other is’in 

the result of atmospheric causes. But wheneo comes 

Kdiu. Phil. Journal^ New Series, Vol. ir., p. 304. 
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all the iron ?* And why is it that this Ijaterite is not known iti 
countries? What are the condition of its productbn^ oli- 
Aiatsl or otherwise—these are questions still to be answered* 
and towards tiie solution of which every careful observer may 
add his quota however smalL* 

Again, tlie great ^'^ummulitic group of India, unquestion¬ 
ably one of the most hnportant formations in this country, 
requires to be worked out in more detaiL We know tliat, 
from the extreme western limits of our Indian empire, pass¬ 
ing northwards to near Peshawur, thenco extending almost 
witiioiit interruption along the whole range of the Hima¬ 
laya, stretching up to the furthest known part of the As¬ 
sam valley, forming the mass of the Garo and Khasi Hills, oo*- 
curring in Cochar and Munnipore, and again appearing in great 
fegree all along the lower portion of the valley of the Irrawaddi, 
and, so far as yet known, forming the entire range of the Ar- 
racan hills, we have rocks of enormous thickness and of great 
variety, which, taken on the large scale, can at once be recog¬ 
nized as belonging to the Nm mulitic group or the Eocene 
epoch of Lycll. But, throughout this immense extent,'embracing 
about 20 degrees of latitude and about 40 degrees of longitude, 
there must necessarily have been at the time of de 2 )osition of these 
rocks immense variety in the nature of the sea bottom, on which 
the molluscs, now found fossilized in su.ch numbers in these 
rocks, once dwelt; in the character of the shores which limited 
that sea, and of tiie waters which were discharged into that 
ocean. In short, in all those circumstances and conditions which 
tend to influence and modify the grouping of the animals and 
plants then existing along the ancient shores of this great !Num- 
mulitic ocean, all these changes have yet to be traced out, and 
we feel confident, that in charting out the old shores of thatjearly 
period, the record® of a still earlier time will be found* pre¬ 
served, and safely immured in the rocky masses. We have yet 
no evidence whatever of the relations which these Nummulitic 
roeks be^ to the older Cretaceous rocks of Indioi; noa do we as 
yet know with any certainty what is tlie next overlyyig group. 
Eurther, it ^is a fact that the fauna of these Nummulitic rocks, 
wherever examined in this country, is for the most part indica¬ 
tive of a moderate depth of water. But there must have been, 
synchronous with these nnore literal deposits, deep-water for¬ 
mations. What then are these ? Mr. OldhamT in his late report 
on the Khasi hills, p. 171, wys. ‘‘ What then are the represen- 
' tatives, 6r parallel of these Nummulitic beds in the more cen- 

* Somej^admirable remarlu on Latorlte will be found in a paper by laouMMt 
Aytoiin*--<m Geology of the Southern Concan—lu the Kdmburga Now. nil. 
/oomal. New Sen438, Vol iv, p 67. 
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* tral part of India ? Can the noup to which I have alreadjr 

* dsewhere given the name Mahadeva be in this poskion ? And 
' may not the irregularly developed beds of limestone^ Vrhidb are 
^ found aocompmying those sandstones, be the fiiint remesentar 

* tivea of ^ia widely extended, and largely developed, Nummu- 

* litic Im^^ne P The solution of this question must be left ft>r 

* ftirther and more extended research,” 

The important discovery,* by Captain Kealinge^ of Cretaceous 
fossils in the western portion of the Nerbudda valley, 
where such were not previously known to exist, and me 
tracing of the ^umnmlitic group into the Kajpipla hills in 
the same general district, and near to the typical lotiali- 
ty of the Maliade^a rocks, all bear importantly on this question. 
Further, how are these groups related ? Has tliere been during 
the j>criod intervening between the two well marked series^ a 
regular and gradual change, or has there been an interval of dib^ 
turbance, as marked by the unconforinable position of the two ? 
If the Mahadeva rocks of Mr. Oldham’s classification be the re¬ 
presentatives of tlic JSummulitic group, we find tlie supposed re¬ 
presentatives of tl>ese ^inc Mahadevas iu the South of India, 
resting uiiconformably upon the Cretaceous rocks of that district. 
But ^cn, here (at i^*ndicherry, &i.) we have only the lower 
portion of the Cretaceous gnmp. Have we in India any rocks 
belonging to the epoch of the white chalk of England, or the 
upper port of the great Cietaccous System Pf 

Another mo'^t important question yet to he decided, we would 
commend to the geologists of Western Indio. What are the true 
relations of the beds iu Gulch, described by Grant, and from which 
he obtained his few remains of fossil plants P His description is 
not sufficiently detailed to enable us to decide. Are they real¬ 
ly and truly a part of the* same series of rocks, as those from 
which he procured his undoubtedly Oolitic Ammonites and other 
molluscs P Or arc they not rather a totally separate and uncon- 
formablc group P Wc cannot answer. But tliis is not merely a 
question of fat*t, as bearing on the structure of that interesting 
district; jt also assumes great importance in its beanng&onthe 
geolc^^ of Bengal. In the iiajinah^ hills (as Mr. Oldham so long 
since as 1854 stated) the saintrplants as are found in Gutch, oc¬ 
cur abundantly, buf these unfortunately without any associated 
beds, containing animal remains. They occur in beds, which 
arc inter-trappean.” ‘What is their true sm ? Has the great 
exhibition of such volcanic forces in Bengal oeen synchronous 


Joui Ab Soc Bengal, 1858, p 112. 

A SchlagiDtweit, contia]> to the atatements of previous obBervfTS, and, we 
heliste, quite eiroueoualj, states that the Poudicheiry gnts mdcriic tke C/etftc^u« 
rooks. 
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with that still more powerful and extended development of 
■Intilar deposits, whicn cover so many thousand square miles in 
the Deccan and Western India ? Are the “ inter-trappean” beds of 
the one distriot synchronous with those of the other ? What 
were the peculiarities of climate, of surface, of elevation &c., wMch 
led to the entombment of a most varied group of plant remtuus 
in one, without a single trace of associated animal organisms, 
and to the occurrence m the other of a largo group of shells and 
other animal remains, with only a few imperfectly preserved 
plants ? These questions all remain to be worked out 
Again, in the report by the Geological Survey on the Talcheer 
oodl field, a thick group of sandstones has been equally called 
Mahadeva, as occurring in the same relative portion with refer¬ 
ence to the coal-bearing rocks of that district, as do the typical 
A^^hadeva rocks of Central India. Are they truly of the same 
epoch ? It is as yet quite unproved. 

And here we might, with advantage, dwell at some length 
on the vast importimee, nay the absolute necessity, of the most 
careful and philosophical investigation of fossil remains in the rocks 
of tills country, before hastily referring the beds in Which they 
occur to European types or epochs. The finding of a single fossil, ’ 
the position of which been well established in Europe, has been 

held to be sufiicient evidence on wliich to base the unhesitating re¬ 
ference of the bed in which it occurred,, to the corresponding ■ 
beds in Europe. Most erroneously, we think. In Palssontolo- 
gy, this law at least seems thoroughly established, on the widest 
and soundest induction, that those species which are found to 
have had the greatest geographical, had also the greatest chro¬ 
nological extension, that is, that those which are found over the 
greatest limits in space, will also be found over the greatest 
limits in time. The occurrence, therefore, of the same fossils, 
(we mean truly identical species,) at opposite sides of our globe, 
instead of proving that the beds in which they occur were of 
truly synchronous deposition, to our mind proves precisely the 
opposite. This seems to be also a necessary consequence of 
admitting *that species have had centres of distributio^n, or that 
they have originated from single pairs, or single individuals. 
Bfeiore, therefore, the true value of the testimony afforded by any 
such fossil ^an be estimated, tlie time and the place of its first ap- 
peai^noe must be determined, as well as the period and the locality 
of its maximum development, and also bf its final disappearance. 
If amTwnla and plants do spread from given centres or in certain 
directions,* thia very distribution involves tlie idea of lapse of' 
time^ and of how much time, we know not. ^ 

Bub there are other most important considerations, whieViMre 
frequently neglected. In what consists the very marked differ- 
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dDce between tiiie lower Tertiary ehclls, and those now existing is 
the temperate seas of Europe and America ? Is it sot in the 
general trmical aspect of the one, as compared wirii the more 
temperate fades of the other? We speak of the group coneider- 
ed as a whole, nut of individual spedes. ^wre a eeridl of 
English Eocene fossils, and compare them with a series of 
existing shells, collected on the one hand from the shores of 
Northern Europe, and on the other from the stores of Africa 
or Asia; frcjm the former they will be found to be totally 
distinct, to the latter they will be seen to bear a very marked 
resemblance, a resemblance so marked, that it often requires a 
close examination and nice discrimination, to note the diifensn-' 
CCS. Was there nut, then, a similar climatal difiereuce in the 
bhcIK of former periods, and are we not reasoning altogether on 
lalse grounds, when we seek to establish identity m epoch 
from identity in general character, between fossiliferous rocks 
in the tropical regions of our Indian empire, and the temperate 
and boreal districts of Europe. 

W e accept, thei’eibrc, not onl} as convenient and useful, but 
as philosophical and tiue, the attempt made by the officers of 
■ the Geological Survey in this country, to establish the real suc¬ 
cession of the rocks, imd to give to the separate groups local 
names; indicating at the same time their probable analogues in 
' European clossi&ation, rather than to define this group as 

Oolitic” tliataa “ Cretaceous,” &c. !Much, very much, yet remains 
to be done, before any such accurate identification of rocks in this 
country with those in Europe, can be satisfactorily accomplish¬ 
ed. 

Furtlier, there is the important series of beds associated with 
the great coal deposits of this country. What is its geological 
age ? This is as yet altogether undetermined. This assertion 
may perhaps startle some of our readers. We know that it has 
very plausibly been put down as of the Oolitic epoch, and it may 
be so, and we fully appreciate the careful elaboration of the ar¬ 
gument in the hands of the Ecv. Mr. Ilislop. But it must«he 
remembei^d that his reasonings depend on misconce^io^s, and 
are, therefore, to a great extent valueless. The fossil evidence 
he has brought together has been accumulated fronf’beds which 
he believed to bmong to one aud the same scries, but which 
have since been proved to be of totally different epochs. ’And 
the necessary cofisequeifce of this is, riiat although a portiob of 
these rooks may finally be proved to belong to the Oolitic period, 
still the remainder nmst be of different seriea What then are 
th^ ? JPie discovery by Mr. Hislop of many Ceratodus teeth 
at N^pore (which were exhibited to tho.Aaia- 

tic Sjli^E^ot long siucc by Mr. Oldham,) seems to prove that 
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some at least of these beds &e of Triassic age,* while the Permian 
analogies of the reptilian remains found in the same neighbour- 
^hood, and dose to the same locality, were pointed out by the 
Geqlogical Survey in their report on Talcheer. In the Himalaya 
W 0 Know for a Certainty of the occurrence of fluras^io, Liaasio, 
Triassic, Permian, Cai'boniferous and Sil)LLrian rocks: and yet it 
is scarcely using too strong a phrase to say we know nothing more 
than the mere tact of their occurrence* 

Here, th&i, is a rich store of questions both theoretical and 
practical to interest geologists, for ages to coin^ Let no one, who 
has an opportunity of contributing a single fact to the general 
stock, hesitate to do so. So little is in remity known, that in all 
probability, however trivial that fact may appear, it will prove 
novel, ^nd let all bear constantly in mmd that the area to be 
examined is so immense, and the labourers as yet so few, it is 
billy by a combination of detached results and by a grouping 
of facts, in thembchcs isolated and useless, Imt whicli may to 
others proA e the key to much that is now concealed, that any 
large success cau be hoped for. 

What a grand picture will,one day be worked.up from the 
many rough sketches which are now being coarsely outline^ 
here and there, when we shall be able to trace out the cycle 
o£ changes through which this land has passed; to depict the 
successive rising of its mountain ranges from the depths of the 
ocean ; to tell the times and seasons when first its massive gfiats 
reared their huge summits; to map out its old shores, to track 
its bays and gulfs and deltas ; to see the swamps in which wal¬ 
lowed the Ilipptqiofamus of old, and the forest glades where fed 
the Mastodon, or the more sandy plams over which the Sivathe- 
rion roamed ; and to trace through all these mighty revolutions, 
organic and inorganic, the gradum adaptation of the surface for 
its final occupation by man—in a word, when we shall be able 
to picture forth in full detail the Physical History of our In» 
dian Empire! 


** Mr Oidham years ninea alluded to the Triassic aspedf of sofne of the fossil 
plsnta of the Rajtnahal htUs —Jour As Soc Bengal, 1854, p. 263 ^ 


Maecb, 1819. 
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Art. VIII.— B^porti on the Indian Serwce Funds, _ Varums 

peats. 

The only data, bo far as we are aware, applicable to the inoiv 
tality of Chrislian female life in India, is that afforded by the re¬ 
cords of the Provident Funds established in connexion with the 
Indian Civil and Military Services. But owing to the imperfect 
manner in which^ at an early period, many of the fund registers 
appear to bave been kept, these data are of a very limited cha¬ 
racter, and we bave thus less hesitation in introducing the fol¬ 
lowing observations touching the mortality among the female 
nominees and incumbents on the Unoovenanted Service Family 
Pension Fund of Bengal. 

It appears that during the twenty years ending 30th jipril 
1857, 825 married febames were admitted to the benefits of the 
Fund, of whom daring tliat period 128 died, 135 discontinued 
connexion with the Fund, and 562 were alive and on the institu¬ 
tion at the expiry of the term. In the lists furnished to us— 
which wc had oec ision to examine in connexion with another 
enquiry—Europeans and Eurasians are not distinguished, but 
of 945 male members of the Fund no less than 75 per cent., or 
about threo-fourths, arc Eurasjuns, and it is belic\cd that even a 
Jlarger proportion of the females are persons of mixed Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic parentage or the descendants of such— 
class conventionally termed in India, East Indiana” or Eu¬ 
rasians.” 

In all investigations into the mortality among fentaleB on the 
Indian funds, it lias be^n found necessary to make a clear dis¬ 
tinction between the married women and the widows. The lat¬ 
ter—more especially the widows of Covenanffed Civil and Mili¬ 
tary officers—almost invariably return to Europe, or retire to 
. some of the hill sanatoria in India; but the former, we may sup¬ 
pose, have to accompany thi^ir husbands and share to a certain 
extent in the risks and vicissitudes incidental to a residence in 
India. ^ ' 

We shall, in the first instance, exhibit the results onthe Vhole 
of thfi experience, and then indicate the difterence between the 
mortality^ of the married women and widows, so far as revealed 
by the limited data now under observation. 

In the explanation of the following taole containing the prin¬ 
cipal elementary facts from which to deduce the rate of mortali¬ 
ty mplicable to married women and widows on the Unpovenant- 
ed F^d, we have adopted very nearly the phraseology cmplov- 
odjHtMr. Neison on similar occasions, upon which it womd be 
diffiratt improve. 
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a. Represents the age. 

b. The nomber of subaoribQrs entering at eaqb age. 

The number reinaiaing under observatioii from each preceding 
age. Thus five entered at age fifteen^ of whom two come under one 
the ijontingenciea contemplate in the succeeding columns^ and t&e re* 
maining three are re-entered as under observation at age sixteen, when 
other twenty enteT| there being then twenty-thfee under observation in 
all, of whom two pass from notice at 30th April 1857, and the remain¬ 
ing twentj-ono are entered in this column opposite age seventeen. 

d. The total number under observation at each age. Thus there 
were twenfy-one remaining under observation from the preceding age 
at age seventeen, which added to the twenty-seven entering at that age 
maksb forty-eight in all, of whom one dies, one withdraws, and four are 
alive at 30th April 1857, leaving forty-two to be carried forward to 
column e oppe^ite age eighteen. 

e. The number dying at each age. 

/. Those whose connexion with the Fund is discontinued, 

m. The number alive, 

n. The total of columns e,ft and m. 

o. One-half of the numbers in column 5. 

JO. One-half of the number in column/, 

q. Total of o and p. 

*The number exposed to one entire year's risk of mortality; and % 
is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column q from 
the number in column d opposite the age, subscribers enter at vari¬ 
ous periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the num¬ 
bers in bolumn b are, one with another, not subject to more than six 
months’ risk, or which lathe same thing one-half of them to a year’s risk. 
And as nominees discontinue at various periods, throughout the year, they 
are, one with another, subject to only six montlis’ risk in that year, or 
one-half of them to a whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number 
entered, and one-half of the number discontinued, have to be deducted 
from the gross number under observation, as exhibited in column d, the 
residue in column r, being the number exposed to a complete year^s risk. 
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Abstract A. 

Frvm \$I^May 1837 to 30M April 1857. 
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The follili^mg ia an absftract of the particulars in the preced¬ 
ing table:— 


Abstract B. 


Age. 

Number exposed to 
the risk of morta¬ 
lity. 

Died. 

Mortality per 
centi 

15—19 

207. 

3 

1.4493 

20—24 

873.5 

20 

2.2897 

• 26—29 

1230.5 

25 

2.0317 

30—34 

1075. 

30 

2.7907 

35—39 

861. 

17 

1.9744 

40—44 

647.5 

13 

2.0077 

45—49 

429.5 

9 

• 

2.0955 

50—64 

216. 

6 

2.7f78 

55—59 

91. 

2 

2.1978 

60—64 

37. 

3 

8.1081 

65—68 

1 

1 • 

99 


TotM ... 

• 

1 

5675 

128 

2*2555 

m 


It thus appear-? that during 5675 yeart of risk, to which the 
femhleson the Fund have been exposed, 128 died, the mortality 
being 2.2555 per cent At age 15 tb 54 inclusive which com¬ 
prises 97.62 per rent, of the whole experience, the mortality is 
at the rate of 2.2202 per cent as appears from the following 
abstract:— 
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Abstbact C. 


Age. 

Number exposed to 
the risk of mor¬ 
tality. 

Died. 

Mortality per 
cent 

0 

15—24 

1080.5 

23 

2.1286 

25—34 

2305.5 

55 

2.3856 

35—44 

1508.5 

30 

1.9887 

45—54 

640.5 

15 

2.3238 


* It will be interei ting to place the«i<‘ results in juxta-position 
with the results applicable to the male members of the Fund 
generally and the East Indian male members of '||he Fund as 
obtained from a recent Article in the Calcutta Beviett.* 


No LXI p 
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Abbtbact D. 



Nuhbbr exposed to Risk 

Mobtauty per Cent. 

Age. 

Females 
on the 
Fund, g 

a 

The whole| 
of the 1 
Members. 

East 

Indian 

Members. 

Females 
on the 
Fund. 

The whole 
of the 
Members, 

1 

Indfta 

Members. 

16—20 

341. 

• 

• 

1.4663 

• s • 

• • • 

16—20 

21—25 

964. 

186. 

373.6 

2.3859 


a • « 

21—26 

26—30 

1244;5 

747. 

624. 

2 2499 

1.6064 

1.1218 

26—30 

31—35 

1025.6 

1276.6 

1019. 

2.3403 

1.3328 

1,2768 

31—36 

36-^0 

818.5 

1320.5 

1023.6 

21991 

• 1.8804 

1.8664 

36—40 

41—45 

608.5 

998.5 

749. 

21364 

3.5063 

3 7383 

41—45 

4^50 

378. 

683. 

448.5 

2.6455 

2.7818 

24526 

46—50 

51—55 

186. 

421. 

283.5 

1.6129 

6.7007 

6.6437 

61—65 

66—00 

76. 

238.5 

147.6 

3.3158 

2.9350 

2.7119 

56—60 

61—66 

28. 

116.5 

76. 

10.7143 

12 9872 

11.8421 

61—65 

66—70 

5. 

52.5 

33.5 


9.5238 

11.9403 

66—70 

71—75 

• 

9. 

• 3. 

• • 

33.3334 

66.QC07 

71—75 

76—79 

• 

4. 



25.00(K) 

• • * 

76—79 

Total 

5675. 

6060. 

4581. 

2.2555 


2.4667 



It thus appears that, although on the .whole experience the- 
tnortality ot the females is less than that of either of the other 
two classes,* the deaths at the early ages are considerably in ex¬ 
cess of what are observed to occur amongst the males. 

Before proceeding further it would be curious to ascertain 
whether there is any apparent difference between the mortality 
of the widows and married women on this Fund. The whole 
data available is so very limited, that great caution is necessary 
in founding any conclusion on it whatever; but the mortality 
at the early ages being nearly double what Mr. Nelson and Mr. * 
Davies suppose to prevail in other Indian funds, some attempt 
at Explanation may not be witliout profit- 

Th» following table then indicates the mortality aipongst the 
widows the explanation of the different columns being the same 
a'J that applicable to abstract A. above. 

* is in accordance with what obtains elsewhere. During the seven years 

1838—44 the mortality per ctfnt. per annum in England and Wales was amongst 
males 2 270 and females 2104. During the 40 years* 1845—54 the moita- 
lity amongst the males was 2.364 and the females 2 205 per cent per annum while 
the Chester^ Government Annuitants,' and other tables of mortality, give a higher . 
value to female than to male life. It is to be observed however, that the table' 
prepared by the Committee of Actuaries of London app icable to Astu/red 2A/v€$p in¬ 
dicates the mortality from age 10. to the extremity of li'e, of females to be 
per cenb, and of males, only 1.7288 per cent. * 
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The following table is a condensed s^o})8i8 of the results 
ill iiie preceding abstract. These numbers are so Rinftll that no 
Mife conclusion can be formed from them 

Abstract F. 


Age. 

Number exposed 
to the risk of 
Mortality. 

pied. 

Mortality pei 
Cent. 

21—25 

19. 

9 » 

99 

2G—30 

68. 

99 

99 

i 

31—35 

90.5 

1 

1.1050 

36—40 

. 

118. 

1 

.8475 

41—45 

169. 

4 

2.3669 

46—50 

102.5 

6 

* 5.8537 

51—55 

60.5 


99 

56—60 

45.5 

1 

2.1978 

61—65 

17.5 

2 

11.4286 

66—68 

4.5 

f 

99 

99 

Total, 

695. 

15 

2.1583 


conclude by comparing the results arising out of the pre¬ 
sent enquiry with the tables applicable to :femal6e on4:he Indian 
Funds adojitcd by Mr. Nelson, Mr. Davies, and others in their 
Reports. 

In his Reports on the Bengal Civil and Military Funds Mr. 
►Daries adopts, as applicable to married women—“ with a slight 
‘variation by way of ihcrease of the^mortality at the youoger 
‘ ages”—the table employed by him in investigating the Madw 
Imlitary Fund in 1839, wliich is obtained from observations 
of *the casualties amongst the widows and daughters on that 
Fund. Mr. Neison, for want of a better, uses the same tal^ in 
his Exports on the Civil and Military Funds. The only Origi- 

MabcU; 1859. 
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nal data applicable to widows is that obtained by Mr. D^ies 
from al record of 500 widows on the Bengal Military Fundy 
which he employs in testing the condition of that fund, and also 
of the Civil Fund; while Mr. Neison declares that for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, the mortality of the widows on the Indian funds 
may be considered identical with that of the female population 
of England and Wales from 10 and upwards, as e^^bited on 
page 5 of “ Contributions to Vital Statistics.” 

The following table tlftn sufficiently explains "itself. With 
exception of column b all the results are obtained from the ad- 
justed tables of decrements:— 


Abstract G. 



Femalt' No 

1 Widows aiitlj 

Widows 


— ■' .. ■< 


mineea & !n- 

Dd.u^rhtei’S con- 

n the lieu- 

FomaloH. 



cumbouts ‘'n 

WctoilwiCh tho. al Llilita* 

EugIcUid & 


'the Uucovo-MadMHJVJilitaiy 

j y Fund. 

Wales.' 

Ages. 


luanted Ser-.F-nul 





vice F.bniih 

A 





Pon»ionlkma 

.| JXi^ ies 

Davies. 

Neison, 


a 

h 

c 

d 

€ 

/ 

16--2() 

1.4771 

1<H)78 

1.0309 

7782 

16—20 

21— 

2..'185!) 

1.0013 

1.0700 

.8!)61 

21 —2.5 

2(i—30 

2 249!) 

1.1S2:1 

1.0929 

.9902 

20—30 

31—33 

2 34<U 

1.4802 

1.12I0 

1.0888 

31—35 

30—10 

2.1991 

* 7507 

11496 

1.1004 


41—43 

2.1304 

21279 

1.1006 

1 2555 

41—45 

40—50 

S.6455 

2.5040 

i.3091 

1.4140 

40—50 

51—55 


3.0050 

14012 ■ 

1 0970 

51—55 

50—(U> 


3.5303 

J .(;060 

2.2191 

r>ti_450 

01--05 


4 295!) 

2.2727 

3 0175 

Cl—05 

00—70 


5.5330 

3.40()() 

4.3852 

00—70 

71—75 


7.7 J 83 

6 4321 

0.5158 

71—76 

76—00 


ll.t)438 

8.9923 

9.7771 

, 76—8(/ 

81—s5 


10.8707 

14.8428 

14 3974 

81-.-85 

80—90 


23.7705 

22.5C41 

20 5772 

86—90 

91—95 


3*1.0151 

33.3334 

28.0()2t 

91—95 


It is to be observed that the laiHes* on the Civil and MGi- 
tary Funds are nearly all, or at any rate the vast majority of 
*' tliem, Euroi'cans, while as before remarked tliose on the tin- 
covenanted Fund, are cliiefly East Indians. There can bo no 
doubtthat the increased mortality, especially at the younger^ages 
wliich obtains amongst the latter class, is attributable almost en- 
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tirelj^ to the system of early marriages so common amount the 
Eurhsian, community. Long before an English girl left 
school, these sunburnt fair ones appear to lavish their 

. true bloom and health 
And bridal beauty ...” 

on 4he fortunate and not less precocious objects of their choice. 
All the cores of maternity devolve on girls of 15 and 16, and in 
many cases ere attaining the age of 19 and2U they are surround¬ 
ed by a nuiderous oifspring. But the fatal consequences of 
this passionate precipitancy, are disclosed by the inexorable 
figures in the preceding abstracts, and we are assured that the ex¬ 
cessive disparity between column b, and the succeeding columns, 
in the last tabic, is wholly due to this cause, or rather to the ex¬ 
haustion consequent on repeated accouchcments at such an early 
period of life. The influence of such mothers on the moral and 
ifltellectual development of their children, must either be nil, 
or of a very prejudicial character. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to conclude that the data 
now submitted may he fairly received, as a guide to the morta¬ 
lity amongst tlie better class of East Indian females; but we 
are of opinion that Mr. Davies in the above table, jeolumn 
has somewliat understated, especially at the early ages, the 
mortality amongst European married women resident in this 
country. It is notorious to all whq have lived in India that 
Ladies sutfer terribly from tlie climate, and that many of them 
sink under it 
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ArI:. Madras Irrigation Company^s Prospecfu\, 1858. 

2. Western India Irrigation Company's Prospectus. 1858. 

If those words of grace that wound upthe Queen’s Proclamation 
with a promise of material benefits to In^a^ are to be more 
substantial than the cheer with which they were received, it is 
very evident that the progress of Public Works must, somehow 
or other, be mode independent of the varying financial necessities 
of the State. I'bc history of their progress now is that of a ti¬ 
dal fluctuation, not of a flowing stream. When all means need¬ 
ful for rapid execution have been organised, and are partially at 
work, suddenly there comes an order to reduce expenditure, to 
dismiss establishments, audio break up all tlie laboriously formed 
mechanism of active progress. The excuse is a stern necessity, 
the great source of capital having shewn symptoms of cxhautl- 
tion, and the present State of the finances being the unanswerable 
reason for 8tt)ppmg the supplies. So long therefore as the develop¬ 
ment of Public Works is, so to sjicak, a function of the State 
llevenues directly, so long must it ebb as they ebb and flow as 
^hey flow. Such a life uf Ac i>endcneo is nc ithcr hajipy nor healthy 
for the country; its marcli must be unsteady, and the costs of 
such intermittent progress a« it makes are enormously enhanced. 
Neither largeness of plan nor vigour of execution is possible, while 
bver every design there hangs, liLela swonl of Damocles, the e\or 
jiossible decree that the Government Treasury lias reached its 
limits and can no more. 

j\or is it clear why Public Works destined to benefit genera- 
tioub of men yet unborn, should be paid for wholly by the ge¬ 
neration that cxibts, as Ls the result ofexecutiiig work on current 
revenues. The truth Is that in many ea'^cs the men who, under 
such a system,pjy for the^works, are not unfroquently those who 
,derive the iniuiinum benefit from tlicm. There are compara¬ 
tively few remunenilive jirojcets that spring at once into profita¬ 
ble existence. In most cjiscs there is tlie period of expectation 
more or less proti-acted, which j)reeede8 that of fruiVion^ and 
e\ea wheie partial benefits arc enjoyed during the former stage, 
pn»lit is progresbivc, and the children of men who saV the works 
conuiieneed are more, likely to rejip the full harvest of results 
than tlieir fathers. Most notably is this tjic cjisc in works design¬ 
ed to break the slavish dependence of agriculture on varying tod 
uncertain seasons. We jdacc but scanty confidence in those as- 
. suranccs, which from time to time we receive of irrigation pro¬ 
jects returning such and such profit, after a few years of active 
cxi||||||cc. If they are tme, they are to be deplored as indicat- 
togr ^[jgystem of revenue exaction pitiable to think of. We be- 
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li«ve, however, that they are nottrue,butare theresulteof erroneous 
laetl^^ of estimating results, and only one example the moaa of the 
fallacy of'figures. We believe that, while the development of 
the benefits from such works under ordinary conditions is as 
surely progressive as the fall of a stone or the flow of a stream, 
its earlier stages when healthy are slow, and its highest benefits arc 
the heritage of the future rather than the enjoyment of the pre¬ 
sent. 

At whatever jwint in time, however, the remunerative returns 
may be arrived at, no one quest ions the fact that the works 
from which they are to be derived are certain to benefit future 
generations, and therefore these generations ought iairly to pay their 
bhare of the cobt of executing them. This can only be done by 
borrowing the needful capital, either in the form of a direct loan 
to Government^ or more indirectly, but Cbsentially in the same 
way, by permitting the investment of private capital in such 
works on terms agreeable to its proprietors. These courses are 
each, not necesbariiy but practically, connected with special me¬ 
thods of working, on tlie principles of which we have a few pre¬ 
liminary words to bay. 

When the State opens a Public Works loan, and applies its pro- ^ 
(‘eeds in accordance with its objects, the entire machinery of 
execution is a Governmental one, coustruction and supervision a- 
like being entrusted to officers, the servants of the State. When 
on the other hand the State%)refeib usiko private capital suir-' 
plied by Companies, the functions 6f constiuctioii and super¬ 
vision are disunited, the loimer bemg exorcised by the servants 
ol the Company, the latter by tho^e of tlie State. Thib division 
has become an establibhed one, and is not likely to be departed 
from, ^ow it is a delicate and doubtless difficult problem to de¬ 
termine under what circumstances, and to what classes of works, 
each system may most beneficially be applied. 

Men trained amid purely English associations will settle the 
question very summarily, by recoguiaing no exceptions to the 
principle that where private enterpiise can possibly liave play, tlie 
action of Governments is out of place, and tlicy will suppoit thi ir 
views‘by many bright examples of what the one lore^ has done, 
and many daik ones of what the oihci has tailed to do. Itut 
the question does not admiir of being redujaed to purely Englisli 
cquiaalents, and for simple reasons. When a community is lorm- 
ed of one race, moved oy one spirit, governed by one law, liv¬ 
ing under customs known to gll alike, being, in a word, morally, soci¬ 
ally and politically homogenous in its structure, there probably the 
best course the executive Goveminent can pursue is, to exercise 
the least possible interference with the play ot private enter¬ 
prise/ and to content itself with removing obstacles from its path 
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as thejr present themselvesj and so helping it cheerily on its course. 
Materially different however are the conditions in a society 
utterly h^crogenousin all its constituent parts, incapable of com¬ 
bination, suspicious of iuterfercuce, full of elements of diatur- 
bauce and impatient of change, though change be iinprovement. 
There the governing autliority cannot be content only to reign, 
but it must also govern actively even within the domain of pri¬ 
vate enterprise. A fur more careful and constant interference 
in all details is ciiUccrfoi, by reason of the far gieater range of 
differences within the community, and the multiplied risks of dan¬ 
gerous collisions thereby created. England may fairly be 
taken as the ty])e of those coiniuiinities, in which the best policy 
ofthc Goa ernmeui is to interfere only to facilitate; India, oi tho&e 
in which Government must interlcre not onlj to facilitate but to 
protect, to see that the strong do not injure the weakjtluitthe en¬ 
lightened do notovcr-rea(‘htheignorant,tliat the a igoiousenergy 
and impulsive force oJ'tlic West do not utterly oAerrUe the pas¬ 
sive spirit of die EasL 

From these considerations, which it is needless to amplify, we 
get a glimpse of a guiding principle in (da'^sifying Public Works 
pon the basis of the facility with whi^*h thoy may be entrusted 
to jirivate agency. That facility seems to us to be in direct 
proportion to their non-interfercucc Avilii the interests, customs, 
feelings and prejudices of the native coicmunity Avluch will be 
Affected by them. Jt is not 1# be suinuised that such inter¬ 
ference is regarded by us as a bar to the use <'f the associative 
principle, but only that its extent dctoimines and regulates 
the degree in which the Goveinnient is bound to exercise its 
controlling power. 

Our meaning will perha]is be made most clear, by applying tlie 
above to special instances. Jlcretofore j)ri\ate enterprise in 
Public Woiks has been limited in its operation, exclusively al¬ 
most, to the carrying trade of the country, as represented b)'- 
linilAvay Cuinjianies. Acting simply as public carriers thede asso¬ 
ciations have the most limited possible relations with the native 
community', and so far as it is concerned they call for a^minimum 
^ Government interlcrenoc. But Irrigation Companies, com¬ 
manding the water supplies of large tracts of cwmtry, must 
l^l^oine* directly and most intimately in contact with the native 
agricultural community on, it may almost be said, everj^day 
of tlie year, and. in ways that aftect the most cherished-in¬ 
terests, customs and feelings of tlie people. There is there¬ 
fore only the faintest possible analogy between the positions 
of carrying and Irrigating Comjiames, in their relations to 
the ilg^ve <'ommunity, and while tlie one can go on wjth its 

w ith a cry little suiicrvision on the part 
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of the State, the other requires that auperviaion to be minute 
and constant, to prevent abuses of a law tliat would lead to 
tpuly disastrous results. When private enterprise is freely ad¬ 
mitted to deal with the water supplies of India, the clients of the 
Companies will count by tens of thousaiids,'^d on every village 
c<miinunity,oron every separate proprietor of the soil within the 
limits of their operations, there will be no influence so direct, 
as the conduct of the bodies on wUom^it will then mainly de¬ 
pend whethei^ there shall he plenty or the reverse throughout 
the land. The surrender of such influence and powers to private 
associations embodied only for commercial objects, without the 
fullest guarantees against their abuse, would be an act from 
which little else than evil could be anticipated! 

It is farther to" be observed that in whatever form a grant of 
water be given, whether it is of a ruuning stream or of tlic drainage 
wflters of a tract of country collected in large \olumesin tanks or 
artificial lakes, such grant Inevitably assumes tlie character of a 
strict monopoly. Pliysical conditions mainly detennino this, as 
there is ordinarily but one best line or locality for the works, 
and the Company possessing that would defy coin})ctition, and 
no second Company would be likely to find encouragement to 
occ'ui)y ground occupied before. Thus th(Tefore, in sanction¬ 
ing practical monopolies of an arti'Ic of prune neco^nty to the 
cultivator, the State cannot in jufctice negh'ct to guard them by , 
constant and careful supervision. 

Considering then the intimate and chdicate relations that must 
exist between those who hold command of waters to be used for 
irrigation and those who consume the same, it becomes a fair 
question for dl’^cussion, whether if is righf to entrust such a 
charge to commei'cial associations at all. To shew the bearings 
of this question, it is neccssar> to give some details illustrating 
' tlie existing condition of the Irrigatit)u Sy^^tem of India. 

Hitherto all works forming it have been executed solely by 
the State, and although the want of any definite and satlsfiictory 
legislation settling rights in water has been oftcgi felf^ the ad¬ 
ministrative powers officers in charge of the works liave been 
applied to obviate practical difficulties as they presenfed them¬ 
selves. Thc/'se powers arc, however, arbitrary in their nature 
and unquestionably illegal in their applications. They have 
beenmsed simply bccausq no otlier means of extending irrigation 
existed, but it would be absurd to suppose that they have not 
frequently been objectionable and sometimes opjjresaive. If this 
has been so with officers who had no other motive than their ■ 
public duty to influence them, it is no scandal of Companies to 
say th%t matters would not mend in their liands, and it would in 
truth be very unwise to eutvust them with any powers of the kind. 
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the relation between their exercise and the dividends of the share'* 


liolders being much too direct. Yet unless the Gcovermnent 
will move in legislation, and prepare the way for the free exer¬ 
cise of private agency and tlie use of private capital, i)ower8 so 
dangerous must be used, and private rights must constantly be 
inv^cd, or the whole maoliinery will come to a stand stilL As 
things now stand, it is Impossible for the i)roprietors of any vil¬ 
lage, between whioli |pd the sources of supply of water for Ir- 
rigatiou another village intervenes, to bring thehr water course 
across that village in any legal way except by consent, and that 
is invariably refused. Such cases will necessarily be very numer¬ 
ous ill any great development of Irrigation. The channels must 
be bounded by a comparatively small number of villages, but 
legally^ unless the Law be strained very powerfully indeed, these 
now form a perfectly im])assal>le barrier to all lying beyond 
them on either side, lienee then this dilemma arises, that 
either Clompanies must be content to draw their revenues only 
irom lands co nmunicating directly with the reservoirs, which is , 
equivalent tci aying that Companies arc impossible, or 
ment must leg.ilise the right of one village to a passage acroae' 
' the lands of another, ou reasonable and equitable terms. This is 
the fundamental ncc of a healthy irrigation system, and, as 

J et at. any rale, no stej> has been taken toward'S securing it for 
^at of India. Its establishment involvob an obligation to provide 
for many others cpnriected witli and dej)eadcnton it,l)uttliey are 
subordinate in importance and follow naturally in its wake. It 
is not, wc believe, loo much to assert, that on the determination 
of (Jovernment to grant or withliold this claim of private indi¬ 


viduals to deinaud a passage across tlie lands of others, turns 
the whole question of the jiracticability of employing with safe¬ 
ty private agency and capital in great schemes of Irrigation. 
Tlie same right, which is now exercised legally by Government 
for occup)'ing land on accounts of roads or railways or canals, 
iniKst become jjossibleto poor Peer Xhan or KuUoo, proprietors 
of twenty beegas of irrigable soil shut oft' by their unaccommodat¬ 
ing neighbours’ land from tank or canal, else are Irrigation Com¬ 
panies a delusion, or the inevitable source of arbitraiy ancl high¬ 
handed invasion of private rights of property, and hence of deep 
and bitter irritationr among the sutierers.* That the process 
will be ix)pular at best is not at all likply. We would be sorry 
to have our soul burdoned with all tiic bad language that has 
rolled from the mouths of English squires, Avhen railway specu¬ 
lators have run their thrice accursed lines through their parks 
or imdcr their drawing-room windows. Still, though unpopu¬ 
lar, m e^ have been found to make these invasions of private 
proQ|g||P|K)3sible, e^^eu in the stronghold of^ vested rights, and 
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like means must be found liere, and no doubt will be found, 80 
soon as th.ey are wanted in earnest. 

• Assuming then that cfficict^t legislative provision is made for 
placing on a healthy basis the relations of Coni])anies to indivi¬ 
duals afleetod by their oi>eratiou8, and the rights of proprietors 
of landh tliat can benefit bv tlic works, we soo no objeetions of 
serious importance to tlie free inlruduction of private agency 
and capitnl In the execution of iirigatiou })roject8. With ade¬ 
quate i>owerS for bni)cr\Ision vo-iteJ in fhe Government, the in- 
iiucuce (»f biiidi agency and cajntal is likely to open a new chap¬ 
ter in the history of agricultural ])rogrc^b, and to ensure tlmt 
progrefe"^ being uniform and cxt('n‘-i^e- But till the i)ro\ Ihion 
now cuntcni]>latod has been made, we would anxiously deprecate 
the cftabliisluneMt of Cuinpanies in lliis field, as t)remalure and 
certain to be ini'^cbio'vous. Tbc dcci-ion tbcreforc clearly rests 
jh the proceedings of llic Government, and hhould it sec fit to 
legislate at once, tberc need be wo oln-eclionable delay in secur¬ 
ing to the country ail the advantage tliat a Mifilcicnt bupjdy of 
cajutal for irrigation jiroinKes to secure. 

IVivate (*oini>anic^ being c-^tablitlied, there arc three interests 
ill tlic waterr availalde lor eniployinout in irrigation throughout 
tbe coiiulrv ihal rctjuire ton i»!eration, nud afevv wordsconcern¬ 
ing cacli nri) ])robai)lY be i. Mdul. ^fbe iniorc'^ls referred to are, 
1st, that 01 theSUi^'*;L* id, that >i Fcople : and ;ird, that of^He 
Coinin'n*( 5ul Asboriu+i\'n^ to lie ciueJ tiuvlcr the autlioritycJ 
the State. 

Tbe iniore-t of the Slat' in wbit, for faellitj of referonee, 
may be spoken <ff as tbe inil lie v »b rs (uieaniug those to which 
no ])ri\ate right'' of any kin 1 have ever been assoj ted) is one of 
tbe Inglubt iinp()»*tanee, and of VvU) large peemniary amount. 
'J'bc riulit to lew a larma- laiul revenue fioui iirigated than from 
iinirrigated land i-* n )w > ati 1 ever lii'> bocii, (»uc of the cleinen- 
tarv eondiluais of the fi-c;)! ^ aciu ol ll.e e amiry, and whatever 
local diflerenecs luav'^ e.vi t In tin* leveiiue <K'buls of the varioii'* 
PJirls of tlie Ihupire, tlii-< right will be found pcr\a<liiig all. In 
ainoio't is of oour^'O v*ev^ variable, \)Ut always of great infiu- 
cnce'*oii tlie resources of the State. Gf sueb inllueflice, that it 
>voultl bo ijii iiieoiieei\al)le fii*uit> to n^.gleet an adequate jn'ovi- 
bion for its CvUitiumiin e, were the Goveriuneiit to delegate the 
du^y (hitlierto exeeut\;»l by its own aeents) of utili/uig the 
public waters, to pilvatc a'^soriatlons. • \ iewiug the Sta^c as the 
administrator of a va«t territory fir the liencfit of its inhabitants, 
it can no more alienate with |)ropriety one of its most ancient •- 
and univcr»ally recognibcd tources ol* wealth and thcrefbre of 
capt\pity for good, tlian it can aband(>n its primary function of 

securing life, property, and -huppiue^b to the people it governs, 

Mabcu, 1859. _ w 
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These results are indissolubly connected with the Bevenue, and 
development of the latter means their development. We 
would therefore repudiate peremptorily all those extravagant 
claimfl that from lime to time have been advanced on be¬ 
half of Irrigation Companies^ and which proceed on the as¬ 
sumption that Government makes no further contribution 
towf^s their schemes than it docs towards those of Kail¬ 


way Companieb, and that therefore the whole profits obtained 
by irrigation should be appropriated to those Who supply the 
capital for the execution ol £be necessary works. The Govern¬ 
ment holds the public waters in trust for the community^ it is 
bound to administer them in the interest of the community, 
and if it is considered expedient to do so through private associa¬ 
tions, the State is farther bound, in granting to such associa¬ 
tions the supplies of water requisite to make their schemes pro¬ 
fitable, to t^e care that the community, whicli has the highdbt 
possible interest in the due improvement of the resources availa¬ 
ble for good Government, is not damaged by any alienation 
of these greattT than is a fair equivalent for the money and 
agency supplied. In a few word&, the btatc brings its eontribu- 
^ons of water ; the private Ctunpanios theirs of capital; each is 
essential to tlic otLor aud each ife to be granted to the other on 

• t and reasonable tcims. As the tiu^tees of a property 
mnding in luineral v\ealth would faci are the interc&ts of the 
proprietor, by cxaotnig fioin any Conipaiiy to vvhuh the right 
of opening mines was granted, a biifhciiut legality, so must 
the Government exact, in llio inteiest of the country, an ade¬ 
quate share in the profits vvliich the use of the public waters 
will assuredly return. 

In the various paj^ers circulated by the agents of embryo Ir¬ 
rigation schemes, tlie relation of the Government to the public 
waters has been so entirely ignored^ and the members of some of 
the Governments tlicur^cheb seem to have such misty concep¬ 
tions ol* the true nature of thio relation and the obligations it 
imposes, tiiat ^we trust the foregoing remarks will not be out of 
place, and that we now run no risk oi seeing enormous sAienations 
of public resources made, vv ith no other prospect of compensation 
for them, than could at any time be secured by Government di- 
reolly, at no higher cost than the opening of an Irrigation Loan 


at S per cent. 

As will be gathered from the foregoing, wc regard the interest 
of the community in what we have termed the public waters as 
-'tirtii^y identical with that of the State. Were they largely 
U^sed under a system of private agency, the people might just- 
, l^jcdaim to have their charges or water-rate^ made as low as 
to have the utmost freedom secured to the circulation 
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of the watera that loight be consistent with the rights of proper¬ 
ty, to have Tribunals competent to decide disputes as they arose, 
to have, in a word, a complete and efficient mechanism, fiscal, 
legislative and constructive, calculated to insure for them the 




abundantly provided for them. It will doubtless frequently 
happen that the inclusion of certain sources of supply among 
public watem, may raise questions regarding private and pre¬ 
scriptive rigfits in them. Wherever such rights can be traced, 
it will be a wise policy to deal with them in a liberal and gene¬ 
rous spirit, maintaining them where their maintenance is not in¬ 
consistent with the. general interest, and compensating for them 
where their suppression may be a necessity. No grasping spirit 
should be tolerated, and wherever native communities have shewn 


^le disposition to utilise the waters of the district for them¬ 
selves, their rights of usage should meet ready recognition and 
receive all reasonable encouragement. 

Questions regarding what may be called the natural rights 
of inhabitants of districts, will inevitably grow out of the grauts 
of the waters of these districts to private Companies.* The claim 
of projjrietors of land bordering on rivers and capable of irriga¬ 
tion from them, to fair relative shares of the waters, the claims 
of coirfbunities or individuals that cannot irrigate at all, hut 
arc dependent on the waters for supplies for domestic or 
purposes, the claims of individuals who have used or may de¬ 
sire to use the motive power supplied by runuing streams with¬ 
in or contiguous to their properties, rights of navigation, the 
growth, it may be, of ages of usage, with many othersof alike kind, 
are all points as yet utterly unprovided for, though evidently of no 
mean importance to those whom they affect- They arc all no doubt 
capable of equitable solution, but their solution should precede the 
introduction of different and, in some respects, conflicting inter¬ 


ests among them. Are Companies to be allowed to regulate* 
their operations solely by remunerative considerations? If the 
country^ on one side of a great river presents ajl the conditions 
of a« profitable gpeculation, a considerable population, a fertile 
soil, few Engineering difficulties and the like, is a Company to 
be free to carry through this tract all the water of the river on 
which Government has granted it authority to operate? Is the 
natural right of the less favoured population on the opposite bank, 
where men are fewer and nature less kind; to be ignored, and 
the region left to an eternal depression ? If not, what limits^ 
may fairiy be prescribed, and how may the natural rights of the^ 
river-bordering community be best reconciled with the inter¬ 
ests’ of the private Companies? Wc believe that, in every in¬ 
stance in wmch a grant of public wab^rs is made, tbe manner in 
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which the neighbouring coirtmunity will be afFecteU by it should 
be an essential preliminary enquiry by the State, and that the 
terms of the f^ant should carefully ])rotect all the natural rights 
that can be famy established- Tlie details must evidently dci)eud 
on the special circumstances of each case, but the |)rincjple is 
of universal application, and cannot safely or wisely be neglect¬ 
ed. 

The last of the interests concerned in the waters is that ol’lhe 


private CompauicH. Their position is simply that of an agency 
selected by the State, as the most convenient means of utilizing 
one branch of the public property, and remunerated for their 
work by a guaraiitct‘d interest on the capital they in\est, or 
a share in the profits of the sale of the waters granted 
to them, or in other ways mutually agreed i:pon, l^lieir 
concern is solely with tlic best in<‘ans of disjx'bing of the 
water they supply to* the community. They have, or rather 
ought to lia\e, no oil.or relation^ lo tlu? latter than to give, as 
cheaply and eonvenioully as possible, (Lt. iiuans of irrltratum it 
wants, and the less lh(*y are mixinl i.p wiih any other matters 
^he better for all ])art > eoncerued. Il wanild therefore be 
most expedient that the tpIo of sc] a'"‘'tiiig the prue yf water 
Iroii^ the additional amo'uil i>f laml re\i‘ioie levied by the Stale 
o%irrigaled land, wlii<!i prexai**' locally, should be xdiAc utii- 
Tcrsal, Jis the cnfor<‘rin -A < 1‘surh a rule would greatly siinjdify 
the action of prW^ate C > ujt.niies, and keep tlicir dealings with 
the cultivah'rs quite a]>art Irom those ol the State wnth tlie 
same. AVhere this is done,no qU''‘^liona between the State and the 


Companies (‘oncerning the di-tr’ibution of amix^’d eliargc partly fin- 
water, partly for revenue, eiuiari^.e- As already mentioned the 
Comi)an:es must, l)y foree of ciirinn'^tances, hcnirtual monopolist h, 
and their charges must always 1)e subject to regulation by the 
Slate, hut such rogidatioii would ailet‘t <» d\ the watcr-rat(*s, 
’while the land ivvcuae f:\ in irrigated koI woidd be dealt wMi 


(juite independently. As a simple ((neslion of truthful and 
in-derly manage luent this .'■eparetion is also earnestly to bo 
urged. M’^herc it does not exi-t, the most hopeless obscurity 
hangs over all (lucstions (»f returns from works of Irrigation. 
Tlie authorities in the lbd)lle Works and IJcveJiue Depart¬ 
ments contend “ a routvanee” fi»v their re^iieetivc shares of the 


ap]>arent results, and it is (juite impos^,i)>]e to decide hetwxon 
tiiem. When hotli are SlaU‘ Department"' this diffi<*ulty may not 
jn'iicti<‘ally be of any ex<*e''M\e importance, hut it is othei'wisc 
when one of them meriios in a jirlvale comnu reial association 
seeking, r^htly and naturally, the largest returns it ran oh- 
lain. ‘ JiifrJmiirW been lUes then of the liighost moment that all 
sources doubts or dhpulc should be removed, by the 
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Utmost simplificsition being made in the dealings and records of 
the Com^mnies, and public departments related to them. The 
pVipiary step towards this is, we conceive, to separate price of 
water from land tax, and to limit the interest of the Companies 
to the former exclusively. 

Nor can it be a matter of any real difficulty to effect this sepa¬ 
ration on a just and eciuitahlc basis, in localities where hitherto the 
two have beep coin[)ounded. When a considerable expenditure 
of capital is uoccssury to make the waters of auy dhlrict availa¬ 
ble for its irrigation, the fair cliarge for supplying them to con- 
seftners is a matter ofcalcnlation, which the agents of the Com¬ 
pany could readily make, and those of Oovernment not leas readily 
check., What farther imj>ost tn<ght be pormiasible under the 
OKta})lished law or custom of the locality, would be made direct¬ 
ly^ by the State iii right of itStri'coginsod claim to enhanced land 
revenue from irrigated soil. The water-rate once fixed should 
not be liable to alteration, cxce])ting inuler the sanction of (Go¬ 
vernment, and this saiu'tion should only bo given, when it was 
perfectly clear that the value of the water luid truly risen, in 
conse(|uence of the increasetl spread ol* imgated culture, and 
the consefiuently incrca'^ed ^kmaad for the article. 

The interest of Companies in the public waters, originating 
in the will of the State, iniL^t l)e tenninable by the same at peri¬ 
ods and under conditions luutualiy agreed upon* No grants \ir^ 
tuully perpetual should over be made, but‘thc periods should be 
<letcrminc(l, by expericu(*eof the time re(juired for the full deve¬ 
lopment of the remunerati\e enpabiliries of works of Irrigation. 
Local spocinlities must greatly influence decisions on this point, 
but wc believe that, as a general nde, likely to embrace almost 
all cases, it may bc«iield tliat for vvorlCf' d<‘peiidenl for their pro¬ 
fits on water-rates alone; and therefore on the gradual spread of 
irrigation among the eomumnity, in) jierltid less than 25 years^ 
would he suflicieiit, and mmo greater than 40 years should be . 
allowed. 

HMiich discussion has ariscif on the expediency' of the State 
rnaratotceing to Companies a minimum intercht outlieircajiital. 
The objections to it are jiatent enough, but they Veem to us 
to b (3 all ov?r-bornc by the iaets tl at, 1st, it seems to he affixed 
conviction that the (iovernmont will iTot jnuvidc cajutal for 
pubRc works excIiLuvely, by adding to iis own debts; 2d, that 
such capital is, liowever, an urgent tieccsvsity and crying want 
for the country; od, that, (?ovcruincnt failing to furnish it, it can 
he obtained only through the agency of private Clqmpanics; and ** 
4th, that finch Comjianies will invest no money in InjU^u 
schemes without a guarauloc from the State, and therefore if 
their money is wanted this comllllon must be accept(}d as the 
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f)i3ly possible basis of a successful negociation. There is the 
less objection to guarantees on remunerative works, since 
they entail no permanent strain on the resources of the Slate, 
but rather an ultimate extension of them, and the direct bcp.efit8 
to the native community are so tangible and so generally ac¬ 
cessible, that the withdrawal of the amount of interest from 
the country would be abundantly compensated by the efieots 
of the investment of the ca])ltal on the comn^on good. We 
therefore hold that, whatever inconveniences may be connected 
with the system of guarantees, they sink into utter insigni¬ 
ficance in contrast with the stagnation which want of capital 
entails, or the deplorable losses that result from an intermittent 
progress of Public Works, such as the experience of,the past 
few years has familiarised us with. 

A minimum rate of interest on capital being guaranteed, fhe 
police of water entirely separated from the land revenue of the 
State, and the regulating’ power of the Government, as concerns 
the rates of charge, being recognised, we believe that in addition 
to the first advantage which is certain, tlic Comjianies might 
farther be allowed the entire increase of profits from the sale of 
* water during the currency of their grants—a source of increased 
dividends which woul^ necessarily be variable and contingent on 
local circumstances, but wlii^ li, in all well considered projects of 
irrigation, is likely to be considerable- From these two sources 
therefore, the assured guarautec and the contingent revenue 
from water-rates, would the resources of die Coiu])anics be de¬ 
rived, and their speculations made safe and fair investments at 
their lowest valuation and most profitable ’ones at their high¬ 
est, the degree in each instance being mainly dependent on the 
judgment with which fields for operations might be selected, and the 
skill and economy with which the works might be executed: minor 
advantages such as the revenue, from navigation where practica¬ 
ble, from motive power, and from all miscellaneous sources, miglit 
also be unreservedly given to Com])anies, and in brief, the 
grant of ^the jvater should be held to carry with it the powei*'to 
make whatever profitable use thereof the Companies could. We 
need scaW^y indicate that in all this the interest of the State is 
secured, '4l^t merely by the general eftect of improvement jn the 
condition the people, but sjiecially by the fact tliat on every 
acre of dry cultivation converted by the operations of the Com¬ 
panies into wet,'the lahd revenue due to the latter becomes 
available for public purposes. 

Such being the provisions for the interests of the Companies, 
vulUliave now to note their obligations. Among these one of the 
most important and fundamental is the acceptance of the con- 
troUui^uthoiity of the State, to be exercised through its inspecting 
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officers. This seems to us quite as indisp^jpsable a conditioii on 
tiie part of Jhe Government, as we have formerly stated that of a 
minimum guarantee to be on the part of the Companies. Its in- 
fluehce must extend to the agents as well as to the operations of 
the Companies, and it must be complete as concerns both. The conse¬ 
quences of default either among the menempioyedor the works exe¬ 
cuted, are far too intimately connected with the peace as well as the 
prosperity of the country, fur the Goyernment to be justified in 
contenting itsefif with anything less than an absolute control, as 
perfect as though the agency and works were its own. The most 
effective form in which control of the agency cotdd be exercised 
would be, we believe, by securing to the State the right of dis¬ 
missal over all the functionaries of the Companies employed iu 
India. ' The ri<;ht of appointment might in this case safely, as 
for many considerations it could most conveniently, rest witfi the 
Cdinpanies, but when men are dealing constantly with such 
very delicate matters as are unavoidably interwoven with the 
operations of Irrigation Companies, and affecting thereby such 
masses of the people and public, as well as personal interests on 
so large a scale, the State must have power bummarily to pre¬ 
vent die evil re-^ults of individual indiscretion or worse, without^ 
being couijielled to argue the mcjits of cases with dist;uit direc¬ 
tors and await their decibions on them. In every agreement 
therefore with an Irrigation Company, a provision sl^uld be 
made that the Govermueut shall have power to dismiss any per¬ 
son in the Company’s employ, on its own comiction of the ne¬ 
cessity for the btep. The general control of the State will other¬ 
wise affect all the operations of the Company, be they financial 
or constructive, and will insure to the community the execution 
of the works in the most efficient style and with all regard to 
the public convenience. It must supervise expenditure, insure 
’ plentiful means of cross communication, take care that sanitary 
considerations are not neglected, and iu ail disputed points its 
decisions must be final. 

It would be quite out of place to enter here on details of wj^at 
Irrigation* Companies must be bound to perform, *to make their 
works'^as nearly as possible unmixed benefits to the coftimunity, 
as, well as simrccs of profits to tiiemselves. These are teejmi- 
cal matters which no engineers in the world have had such op¬ 
portunities of studying, the largest scale or in greater variety 
both of good and evfl, as the Engineers of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Their regulation may, therefore, be left witli confidence 
to the agents of that Government who, compelled, as they ought 
to be, to act with a discreet liberality and in a spirit of hearfy 
co-oporation with tho, agents of the Companies, should secure 
the healthy development of an enlarged irri^Uon systoza 
throughout the empire. ....—, 
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There are niatters of detail, sueh as provisions 

against the formation of mere bharc market schemes, for disposal 
of the works at toiinination of grants, hw'giving ])()ssc88ion of tiie 
land required for the A\orks, and otlmrs wliicli need uot occupy^ 
time and si)ace here, as they will naturally be disposed of either 
according to i)rccedcut or with such moditications as actual ex¬ 
pedience has suggested. We are Icbb concerned now with mat¬ 
ters of this nature tlian witli tliose uiapi and more prominent 
features of the subject, errors regarding which _^ould per\ade 
the wdiole, and bo dangerous to ail the intcrcsls connected with 
it. To lay down in all its fiillucbb a (omjdete scheme for the 
regulation of Joint Stock <.\'mimiiics lor Irrigation, is at pre¬ 
sent an imposfeihle ta^k, and niiut continue so till the fundamen¬ 
tal questions to which we ha^c referred liavc been authoritative¬ 
ly settled. It may l)o iiMd'ul to ro-ca]-iiulatc tlicbchcrc, so as 
to brinij them under \' 0 W at once. Th^‘> arc: 

Ist. To fcccu 'c to the inhabitantb of irrigatcil dibtricts a le* 
gal right of pahsago h)r tlu»r w.sdijr coursOb on fair and equitable 
terms. * ^ \ 

2nd. To secure i ir t\c same, du^l^ ^consideration f(»r all natu¬ 
ral or acquired rights,‘In ihc'waters of di^trietb o 2 »eu to irriga¬ 
tion by prhatc euterpri^c. 

3rd. To te)):irate dciinltivcly 'in such districts the price of 
-water from the (lovennuciit demand on tlu' laud u Jion supplied 
w’ith mean^ of Irrigation, 

4th. 'ibis sejmration made, to insure to the ]n‘I\ate assocla- 
tions for exccullug the \v<irks, the coundetc htoiclicial U‘^age 
of the waters during the currency of their grants w^ith all re¬ 
turns therefrom, on bucli conditions ia detail as may he agreed 
n]H>ii. 

5th. To insure to tin; Slate conijdete control o’ler all the 
agency and operations of])ii\ale C'cinjuiuies for irrigation. 

Wc ha^e a\ailed ourschcs of the ivexiewer’s not uucoimnon 
])rivilege, and hu\c delKered our sermon without having once 
quoted ojir text. The Madias Irrigation Com])any isunderstood 
to haAc jubt received its guarantee of 5 ]>er cent, on 6 x 10 million 
of capital, hut the tenu'^ ol agieemcnt between it and the (io- 
vcrumciit liave not Act hecomc known to us. Wthey reft])cct 
the principles indi(*at<d In this jiajier, dlflcrcuce& in details are 
unimportant, and Ave can A\ibh the ('oyipany a hearty god-speed 
in its Avork; hut ifthey do not, tliere is still time for the (lovermncnt 
of India to ajqdy sueli eurrcctions as may he absolutely indis- 
■ penaable to the safe Avorking ot‘ the scheme. The Bombay Com- 
likely to folloAV', and there are scA^eral other competi- 
tom|||^ the pSLtronage of the State now iu the iicld. Teini>orary 
difficulties may i> jssiblj hi\r tlicir progress, but it may be 
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hoped that the check will be but fo#a time, as tiiere is certainly 
no application of'bapital from which the people, as a great 
el^s, will reap such rapid harvests, as from tliat employed to give 
their lands the water ^ey want. 

When the question has advanced farther, and we have defini- 
tive information as to the views of the Home Government re¬ 
garding terms to be granted to Irrigation Companies, we may 
perhaps return to the subject 


Maboh^ 1S69. 
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Aut« X.*^L Narrative of the Indian Mutinies of 1857, compiU 
ed for the Madras Military Male Orphan Asylum* Madras. 
1858, 

2. Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army^ by Major H* 
W. Nouaian, Deputy Adjutant General of the Bengal Army- 
Lomlou. W. II. Dalton. 1858. 

3. A Year's Campaigning in India^from March 1857 to March 
- 1858, by Captain Meolei , Bengal Engineers. London. 

Thacker & Co. 

4. The Crisis in the Punjab from the 10^// of May until the Fall 
of Delhi. By Fuepektck Cooper, Esq., C. S. London, 
ymith. Elder & Co. 1858. 

5. The Red PawphletC The Mutiny of the Bengal Armify hy 
one who has served tmder Sir C. Napier. Loudon. Bos* 

worth and Ilarrit^on. 1858. 

6. The Defence of Cawnpore hy the Troops under the orders of 
Major General A. Windham^ (\ 71., in November 1857, by 

r Lieut. Col. John Adte, C. B., Royal Artillery. London. 1858. 

7. Memorandum of the three passagt s of the River Ganges at 
Cawnpore^ during the rainy season of 1857, hy the Oude Field 
Force under the Command of the late Major General Sir 
Henry IIavelocE, K. C. B. 

8. Papers relative to the Mutinies of the Fast Indies, prcseiited 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
London. 1857, 1858. 

Lord Clyde has proclaimed that the war is at an end, that, 
in Oude, the last strong-hold of the enemy, there is not even a 
vestige of rebellion. This is a consummation whi(di, we believe, 

• no one would eighteen months ago have dared to prognos¬ 
ticate. Sudden, furioub, appalling, as was the first rush of the 
insurrection, we are lost iu greater Avonder at the speed and 
completeness of its 'suppression. Hatching for years, 'first giv¬ 
ing overt signs in January 1857, it had raised, by the following 
August, in open and rampant rebellion, the whole country bc*- 
tween Bengal and the Punjab; a strip of road alone was held 
and a few isolated posts defended by British troops. On'the 
Ist January 1859^, save *Tantia Topee and his hunted rabble, 
not a foe was in the field. The measures and operations by 
which tliis issue has been brought to pass, form the subject 
which we now purpose to discuss. 

*^ 1^9 not intend to investigate the cause or origin of the 
war; it was caused by uiyust treatment or mismanage* 
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mcntj or over-indulgence of tJie native army; whether it sprung 
from Mussulman, Hindoo, or Buesian intrigue; whether it waa 
the rising of a nation to throw off a foreign yoke, or the attempt 
of’a party to subvert the existing Government, and seize the 
sUpr«jHie power for itself. We, at present, desire to examine 
only the Military elements of the struggle, the arrangements and 
operations by which the rebellion has been checked and suppress¬ 
ed. These arrangements and operations naturally divide them¬ 
selves into Idiose of which the res^ponsibility rested with Go¬ 
vernment, and those involving the character and conduct of its 
servants; into the arrangements for reinforcements of troops, and 
fur the protection of posts; the combinations, dispositions and 
handling of their troops by the Generals; the conduct of officers 
and men in a contest, which has elicited the exercise of military 
virtue to a degree almost unparalleled. 

• We have selected the works which arc quoted above, some 
because they appear to give the best and truest accounts 
of the oi)cration8 which they desci-ibe, others because they con¬ 
tain statements which we know to be incorrect, or give vent to 
opinions which we believe to be erroneous. These nustakes we 
hope to rectify, tod to put the facts in tlieir true light. 
must also»exj)rebB our rcgi’ct, that altliough we arc almost 
inundated with accounts of the oiioralions in the Punjab, at 
Delhi, in Oude, and tlie Doab, none of tho&e gallant bauds that 
under Kose, Whitlock, and Roberts, have driven back the wave 
of rebclliou from the South, have yet fouutl champions to chro¬ 
nicle their deeds, second to none which have raised the honor 
of the British arms to their j)rescnt glorious height, 

In January 1857 the fii>t bigna of the coming btom/became 
uninistakeably visible. The Goveniniciit was warned of it, not 
only by the conduct of the lytli X. 1., but b^ direct intima¬ 
tions from all (Quarters and from all clas&es. Their own European 
olHcers, native officers of Corps, sepoys, nati\c gentlemen and 
native princes, had all furnished representatives to point out the 
impending danger. There was still ample time to jircpare for 
it. The proper mcasiire&, under thy circum«tan(?c‘s, were to 
secure the Military j'osts and aivcnals, to btrengthen the jiosi- 
. lions occupied by Europeans, to make safe the Artillcr} , to pro¬ 
vide for reinforcement'^. 

The Euroj)eans were thus placed. 

3. Infantry Regiments in Buruiiih. 

1. Divided between ^ort William and l^iini-Dum. 

One. at each of the stations of Dluapore, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Meerut. 

5 . In the HilN oicr Pmballiu 
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1. At JulluBdcr and at Ferozepore, at Mcean Mecr^ Seal- 
kote and Bawulpindee. 

2. At Peehawur—Total 18. ^ 

There were also convalescents at Daqeeling and Landour, 
H depdt at Chinsurah^ veterans and inv^ids at Chunar, andnir 
Company of the 32nd at Cawnpore. There was one Cavalry 
Corps at Meerut^ and one at Umballa. 

Except at Bawulpindee and the Ilill Stations, these European 
Infantry were supported by European Artillery, bift there wei-o 
European Artillery isolated and detached at Benares and Fyza- 
bad, Saugor and Mhow, Umritsur and Mooltan. The native 
artillery were, the bulk of them, detached with native troops. 
Our forts and arsenals were Fort William; Chunar and Allaha¬ 
bad on the Ganges; Agra and Delhi in thfi North West; and 
in the Punjab, Loodiaua, Pliillour, Forozeporo, Umritsur, La¬ 
hore, Kangra, Mooltan, Attock, and Peshawnr. Of tlioseit wil? 
be seen from the list above furnished, that Allahabad, Delhi, 
Loodiana, Phillour, Kangra and Attock, were eutircly unpro¬ 
tected; Umritsur and Motdtan contained but a few artillery. 

The force,in the bunjab was sufficiently large to be coin])a- 
ratlvely safe; and to enable its ruler to strongtheu its position 
when it should become ncv^essary. The world has •rung with 
the wisdom of the measures by which Sir John Lawrence 
secured his forts (Mooltan and Umritsur, Attock, Kangra and 
Phillour) and paralysed the rebel element in the Punjab. But 
the North West and Bengal were weak, tearfully weak, ren¬ 
dering promptitude and energy absolutely necessary, if it was 
intended to stave off the coming danger. There was ample 
time however, to afford strong hopes of success decisive 
measures. A ready made opportunity for improving otir strate¬ 
gical position existed in the course of tlie Relief of troops. By 
extending a Corps Southwards from the Simla Hills, Delhi could 
be secured with the 60th Rifles. The 52nd left Lucknow in 
January. They could have been halted at Cawif[>ore, and 
quietly employed in securing AJlahabad. The 84th mighty 
have been Aint for long.before March to make sure (vf Fort 
William. Such, and such like, would have been the mca- 
surcs of a (iovermnent cognisant of the comings tempest, 
but tliiif, at that early .i)criod of the crisis, Jjovd C^anuing did 
not holievo in its reality, and we are tliereforc able to give him 
such credit as may bc.worth having, for energy and jiromptitude iu 
acting as he did at a future date, when at last he awoke to tlie 
magnitude of the danger. 

^ The troops in Fort William were utterly inadequate ^ its 
*defencc. The utmost they could have done in the event of a 
mutiny and an atta<'k by the Barrackpore troup«>, would have 
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been to concentrate in two or three of the Barracks, and act On 
the defensiye. Gunners there were none. The local authoriticB 
did their utmost by doubling the guards, instituting patrols, 
vn iiMTig a spirit of vigilance, and pressing for reinforcements, but 
it was not until March that the 84th were sent for; it was not 
until May that the possession of Fort William was seciu-ed. Near¬ 
ly equally important was Allahabad ; but not the slightest 
measure was adopted towards securing it. Eventually, to the 
influence of Captain Brasyer over his Sikhs, and to it alone, 
humanly speaking, can the ^salvation of Allahabad be attri¬ 
buted. 

Gn the 10th of May the iiiutiny occurred at Meerut; on the 
11th of May at Delhi; on the 3ra, the 7 th Local Infantry had 
already mutinied at Lucknow. But it was not" till tl^ 16th of 
May that Government telegraphed to Bombay for the Persian 
troops, not till the 19th that reinforcements were applied for 
from England, not till the 18tli that the F usiliers left Madras. 
From this we may gather that none of the events prior to the 
outbreak at Delhi had served to shew to the rulers of India, the 
extent and magnitude of the danger which they would havt^ 
to encounter, but, now that they had tardily become cognisant^ 
of it, the energy of some of their measures could not be sur¬ 
passed. But these were few. A few additional Companies, 
sufficient to ensure possession of the gates ol’ Fort William, 
were thrown in; the Fusiliers and 84th were at once despatched 
up country. The invalids from Chunar were thrown into Alla¬ 
habad, and by the beginning of June the 64th, 78th, 35th, and 
awing of the 37 th reached Calcutta. 

Other stCi<b, however, wliich could not have been adopted 
too quickly, were not taken till after great delay. The assis¬ 
tance which had been offered by the Ghoorkhas was at first 
’refused, and not accepted till the middle of June. It was 
not till the 12th June that the Calcutta Volunteer Guards 
were raised, although*’ their services had been offered in May. 
It *vas not till the 14th of .lune that the native ^hn-j)s at 
Barrac^pofc were disarmed, 'fhe king of Oude and his prime 
minister were arrested on the following day. Lord* Eljihin- 
stone’s proposal to despatch a steamer with the Dellii news, 
and with a])plication for troops on the 171h May, wa? rejected. 
Such • were the measure# which were adopted at the outset 
of the rebellion by the Supreme Government. Had they 
been more promjffly decided on and executed they would Imvc 
earned all. praise. But the pith of their wisdom ai)pcar8 to 
have been wanting. In nearly every ste]) liord Canning was 
too late to render it thoroughly effective. 

It is a pleasure to tutu from Bengal to the Punjab. There 
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the task was cosier; but that detmcts not from the merit <>i 
its execution. From the first intimation of the outbreak 
not a moment was lost The timing of every measure w^is 
perfect. The head to plan and the hands to execute were alike 
e<iual to the occasion. At Jullunder alone was an exception 
shewn to this rule. We need hardly relate how the troops at 
Meean Mcer, Ferozepore, and Pcslmwur, were disarmed; liow 
Lahore and Govindghur, ICongra, Fhillimr, Attock and Wooitan 
were secured without a single failure ; how the r4tli at Jhclum, 
and the 46th at Sealkote, fighting with a courage and a skill 
worthy of a better cause, were almost annihilated; how finally 
the glorious Nicholst)n, Avith his flying column, hurled defiance 
at all obstacles, gained victory after victory, and won for the 
British iij^erests a sympathy and confidence of wliich the value 
was in estimable. 

We cannot however quit the Punjab without comment on the 
proceedings at Ferozei)ore, on the occaoiou oi' the uiutiiiy. The 
author of the lied Pamphlet, correct he generally is in his 
facts, and sound in his judgment, lias in this case taltcn a most 
^rroneous'view of the circLunstauces and operations. The Iroiqis 
' at Ferozei>orc were 2 Companies oi’ Euiopt^au Artillery, willi a 
Light Field Battery, and IL M.’s 61st on tueuuc hand, and outlie 
other the 10th L. C., tiie 45tli, and 57th >i. 1. The Jled l^aiu- 
phleteer assumed that all that was to bo done was to disami the 
two native infantry corps, and that this was an easy operation. 
Ho forgets tliat the lOtli L. C. was also natiA e, and that there was 
no reatou whatever to count on their assistance, support, or 
fidelity, one iota more* than on that of their infantry brethren. 
If the mutinies have had one characteristic in their development, 
it has been the utter futility of trusting to the appardht" staunch- 
iiC'Ms” of any corps, and wc conceive that, under such circum¬ 
stances as existed at Ferozepore, until the native regiments had 
shewn their real dispositions, it would have been mere folly to 
disarm one or more of the native corps without disarming all. 
The Brigadier s reasoning was ])robably this. Here arc three 
native (‘urps which I 'must practically assume to be hostile, and 
* whom I must tlicrofbre paralyse as I best can. But the secu¬ 
rity of my arsenal, and the safety of the residents of Ferozepore, 
must'be the primary objects of my measures. What were the 
measures he 4j|tepted ? II e scjiarated the nativ e corps, and render¬ 
ed tliein ii;ii|pfi|pable of*combined action ; he tlirew Europeans 
into the entfcnchments of the mf^azine, retaining the natives 
th(irc bcoausc tliey Avere insignificanf and powerless where they 
while flic strength of their corps Avas reduced by iheir 
lilWftico. The wisdom of the measures wjis shewn by the event. 
An on the miigazmc had CAidently boon prccaucexle4l, 
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Healing ladders were ready; but there wa^nly a part of one re- 
^’jneiit, instead of two or perhaps three, who obtained a chance 
of piaking the attempt. The Europeans in the entrenchments 
buificed to drirc off such of the 45th as were outside, to e:atermi- 
nate such as were within. The 61st, free to strike at a divided 
ibc, disartned the 57th, and had then to deal with only the 
^ ahyr and a ])art of the 45th. But the 10th still appeared steady; 
they might be useful, they could be disarmed afterwards as well 
as there. They were sent in pursuit, and hardly a man of the 45th 
has escaped. As far as we arc able to judge, all the results of 
the Ferozepore mutiny were due to the measures ado}>tcd. Not 
one was accidental, and these results were that the arsenal was 
hociircd, not a resident of Ferozepore lost his life, and of the 
mutineers, one regiment was disarmed, the other destroyed. 

e imagine that the author of the lied I'amphlet lias taken 
his disparaging aIcw of Brigadier Innes’ conduct at Ferozepore, 
from a supposition tliat he was removed from the command there 
in ctjnsequencc of that conduct, lie says: 

‘‘ H4ad hia measures been successful—he would doubtless have been 
held up aa a pattern Brigadier. Unfortunately for himself the regula^ 
tions led him to failure, <and his failure cost him his command. He fail¬ 
ed and was summarily removed from the list of Brigadiers,” 

This is totally wrong. He was not removed for his conduct 
at the mutinj”. Both Sir Jolin Ijawrciu’e and Mr. Montgo¬ 
mery recorded oflScially and privately their sense of Ills admira¬ 
ble management on that occasion. It was for subsequent events, 
in consc(j[uencc of reports that reached him of the proceedings 
with regard to the disarmed mutineers, that Sir John Lawrence 
deprived the* Brigadier of his command. These reports arc now 
acknowledged to have been ex pai'te and unfounded, but in those 
days there was no time for enquiry, and Sir «Iohn Lawrence 
may well be justified for acting as he thought best, on such in¬ 
formation as reached him. But now when it appears that that 
information was incorrect, and that the Brigadier’^ renioval w^as 
an act^ofTinjusticc, wo trust soon to hear tliat tliat’officer has 
received amends as amjdc as Ids removal was summaiy! 

•We now tTirn from the ends of the Empire to the North 
West, wliere 'the brunt of the struggle was'to bo borne. When 
the ftiutiuy occurred Meerut, the troops of that station 
were a European Infantry regiment, 5ne of Cavalry, a troop 
or a battery of Artillery, against a native Cavalry Corps and 
three of native Infantry. W’e need hardly say that no at¬ 
tempt was made to check or to follow up the mutinous regi¬ 
ments j but bad as was the supineness on that occasion, the 
subsequent proceedings at Meerut were worse. A paqic ap* 
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pears to have seizeJr on all who were in authority. With a 
force of which a moiety was afterwards found suflicient to thrash 
such troops as had then reached Delhi^ General Hewitt and 
Brigadier Wilson proceeded to consider themselvca in a stal!e of 
siege, to throw up entrenchments and to protect themselves, 
^ey reiHMied that they were defending their position success^ 
fully I against what, or against whom ? They believed them¬ 
selves to be in extreme peril, and wrote for reinforcements— 
bogged that the 75th might be sent to their as^stonce, would 
allow no troops to venture outside their picquQta—would scarce¬ 
ly permit any one to come in—and all this while the communica¬ 
tion with Umballa was perfectly open, while Captain Grcathed, 
Mr. Colvin’s Aid-de-Camp, was able to ride from Agra to Meerut, 
either alone, or accompanied by an escort whose absence would 
have been preferable to their society. 

Happily, however, this state of matters was only for a time. 
Finding that they were not attacked, learning from new arrivals 
that the Delhi mutineers, far from dreaming of aggressive proceed¬ 
ings, were themselves in great alarm, and were busily occupied 
throwing up defensive works, tlie Meerut authorities began to re¬ 
gain their spirits, and their minds to acquire a more healthy tone. 
A force to operate against Delhi had been formed at Umballa. 
It consisted of the hulk of the troops of the Sirhind division, 
and was under the personal command of General Anson. Its 
route was to be by the right bank of the Jumna. It was anti- 
ci}iated that its presence before Delhi, and an immediate attack, 
would terminate the struggle there. And to prevent the escape 
of the mutineers across the Jumna to the East, as well as to 
protect Meerut, Brigadier Wilson, with the Meerut Brigade, 
was directed to advance to Gliazee-ood-deen Nuggur. This is 
a village where the Meerut and Ilelhi road crosses the Hindon, a 
stream which runs West of Meerut, between it and Delhi, and 
falls into the Jumna a short distance below Delhi. Immediate¬ 


ly however on arriving at Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur, an attack 
was made on Wilson’s cam}) by the Delhi rebels who had arriv¬ 
ed that very day, with the intention of throwing dp works to 
])revent Ihe i)assage of the bridge there. But they were too 
later The fight tnat ensued was sharp, but nfiver doubtful. 
The manoeuvres were the simple ones that have been the rule 
in nearly ev ery action in the war. The enemy made up* their 
minds that the British Could and would come in only one direc¬ 
tion. Tombs crossed the stream Und turned the enemy’s left 
dank, Scott’s battery and the rifles charged in front,*the enemy 
fled, and the Carabineers pursued. The mutineers essayed to 
molest them a second time, but the first signs of the deploy¬ 
ment inU> line sent them to the right about. They fled so fast 

.kVri-n nor 4 ‘V>pit PontjUrAll. , 
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The factj however^ of the enemy posBessing sufficient audadtj 
to take the initiative and attack Wilson^ pointed out to Genem 
*i3arnard (who was now in command of the main column n^rch- 
ing from Umballa) that the capture of Delhi would not be so 
easy ftn operation as had been originaliy supposed. His force 
would require to be increased. He therefore directed Wbpn 
to join him. His route would be to cross the Hindon a^iis 
camp at Ghazce-ood-dcen Nuggur^ to make a flank march to the 
^orth, to thS bridge over the Jumna at Bhagput. To help this 
inarch Barnard’^ torce advanced some miles to the Delhi side of 
Bhagput. The result was successfuL Wilson’s column was 
unmolested, and the junction was eilected. 

With the united force Barnard advanced on Delhi on the 8th 
of June. The mutineers were entrenched on the road at Bad- 
Ice-Kc-Scrai. The arrangements were as before. Brigadier 
Grant was directed to,turn the enemy’s left with some artillery 
and cavalry, and tlie main body was to charge in front. But as 
the flanking party on the right was not making its appearance, 
and the British were suffering heaAily from the cannonade, the 
75th were ordered to charge the enemy imsupported: Nobly 
brilliantly was the order obeyed, aud with complete success. 
No sooner also were the guns taken, and thecnciuy bcalcn, than 
Grant’s party to the right were seen. They had gone too far to 
the enemy’s rear, but tliis was now a happy mistake. The dis- 
comiiture was complete, the slaughter severei 

But the work lor the day was not over; the battle had been 
won, but a position had to be taken up. Tliis position was to 
be the ridge between the cantonments and the city, and it was 
known to be held in force by the enemy. To reach the ridge 
the right would have to pass through the Subzee Mundee, the 
left through the old Sepoy’s lines of the cantonment. Opposite 
the centre were the enemy’s batteries on the ridge, near the 
flagstaff* and Hindoo Kao’s house. The advance was made, the 
enemy fought the ground; they might ha\ e fought it for weeks, 
covered as it was with gardens, and buildings, anctiiitea^secfed by 
the carpal? But they could not face tire 'at close quarters- The 
British loss was great—nearly 7 per cent, of the force, but tlie" 
ridge was t^cn, aud the position secured, a position whioh re¬ 
mained unaltered for upwards of three mou^s, as the basis of 
the dperations before Delhi. 

The foree now present did not coflsbt of more than 2,500 
of all ranks, and as this Was manifestly too weak to undertake 
the capture by the usual siege operations, while the General was' 
incessantly being urged “ to take Delhi,” it was decided to at¬ 
tempt* a ** coup de mam.” The arrangements were all made, and 

the troops were all drawn up for the assault on the early mom- 
Vaaob. issa J - 
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ing of the 131h of June, when the mistake of a superior officer 
foKjed the plan to be abandoned. As Major Norman says. 

There ere t&w who do not now feel that the accident which hin¬ 
dered this attempt was one of those happy interpositions on oua behalf 
of j|hich we h%d such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat or even a 
psHml Bucoess would have been ruin, and complete success would not 
Live achieved for us the results subsequently obtained, nor, as far as we 
can see, would it have prevented a single massacre, most of which in¬ 
deed had already taken place/’ 


With the abandonment of this attempt at coup de main” came 
&e perception of the imposBibility of capturing Delhi under ex¬ 
isting circumstances, and without a very large increase to the 
besieging force. It was determined quietly to maintain and 
strengthen the position, extending and advancinsr it when rein¬ 
forcements should arrive. 

While Lord Canning at Calcutta was providing for the pre¬ 
sent security of Bengal, and for the future security of Hindostan, 
while Sir John Lawrence w’^as turning the Punjab into a source 
strength^ and vhile Barnard and Wilson were setting them¬ 
selves in array against Delhi, let us glance at what was going 
on further South, at Agra and Gwalior, Oude and Cawnpore, 
Allahabad and Benares, 

The importance of. Agra lay not only in its being the seat of 
Grovernment of the North West Provinces, and in its fort and 
strategical position, but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, in 
its proximity to the great native independent States, to Scindiah’s 
and Holkar’s dominions, and to Bajpootano. Within a few 
marches lay Gwalior, Scindiah’s capital, garrisoned by Poorbeah 
troops. The fidelity of these could never be relied on, and 
they very soon followed the example of the rest of the sepoy 
army, but their desertion was of second-rate importance. The 
absorbing point of interest and anxiety, the real object of attention 
was Scindiah’s attitude. On the part he might choose to play 
lay the idiance of the alliance or enmity of the native k^ates. By 
his dMdfon it was known that they would abide. Wi^h his 
frienflimp secured to us, the British could rely on, at any rate, 
the neutrality of Holkar and the Bajpoot Chiefs. With Scindiflh 
declared against us, their standards must have become hostile 
by the mere force of Asiatic self-intere#t, and Hyderabad would 
have followed. How thoroughly and steadily Scindiah did cast in 
with us, need not be told, but we doubt whether the in- 
flu^ces which resulted in this alliance are so broadly Dr clearly 
known and recoraised as they should be. It was by no innate 
wisdtt, by no clear sighted appreciation of the certainty of the 

far leQshy any considerations of right or wrong,*^ 
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that Scindialt, a lad in years, weak in intellect, sensual and hot¬ 
headed, a thorough oriental, was impelled to the line of conduct 
adopted. He was in fact acting under an influence akin to 
mesm^sm. He was held in the mental grasp of a master 
in the knowledge of human nature, in the control of Asia¬ 
tic minds. Mmor Macpherson had irresistibW imbued 
With feelings of personiu respect^ gratitude, fear and atlSch- 
ment. He had confirmed in the post of lue chief minister 
and adviser *one of the few large-minded men that are to be 
found amongst ;the natives of India, Dinkur Kao at Givaiior^ 
Salar Jung at Hyderabad; how many of their countrymen may 
they not be held worthy to redeem I Major Macpherson with 
Di^ur Kao’s support and assistance^ at Gwalior and at Agra 
after the British hod to quit Gwalior, held Scindiah firm to the 
instincts which he had been ever studying to implant in his mind, 
He held before him the power of the British Empire, the wis¬ 
dom of its rule, its conduct to liim when in its power, and the 
salient points of the crisis and its causes. By quiet suggestions 
and promptings, he led him, a})parently to originate, practi¬ 
cally to adopt, the measures and procedure which he had hu^- 
self lined out. He worked on his martial pride to resist the 
encroachments and threats of the mutineers, to organize a force 
of hereditary and national followers, and by their aid to counter¬ 
act and oppose the proceedings to which they seemed to be in¬ 
clined ; and he lastly incited him to think of the position which 
would follow, if he took the lead and gave the example to the 
native princes of India of identify^ing himself with the British 
cause. By this policy, and by minor measures which induced 
the men of the mutinous contingent to remain at Gwalior in 
hopes of proceeding under the banner of Scindiah or some other 
native Chief against Agra or Hellu, Major Macpherson kept 
Scindiah a faithful ally the British interests, and held idling, 
in the Gwalior territories, a force, which, in the earlier days of 
the dark struggle, might, if active in the field, have produced 
incalculable disasters; kept them there until the (ide of war had 
turned^ they could make their first ^ssay in arms only to be 
routed irretrievably at Cawnpore. 

‘ Scindigh’s* passive alliance thus induced friendly, or at least 
neutral, conduct on the part of the Indore and Kajpootana Chiefs, 
and*enabled Colonel Davidson and Salar Jung to prevent an out¬ 
break at Hyderabad. The weight of hostih^ thus kept under 
is incalculable: but almoA, if not quite, as important was the 
to be taken by Oude, the latest acquisition of the British 
Empire in the East. In the whole of ibis vast province there 
was but one European Corps; all the native regiments in the 
district mutinied as a matter of course ; the population were im- 
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pressed vitli a strong sense of the under-hand style of the coup 
d’etat with which Ihe country had been absorbed; the talook- 
dars, the chiefs of clans^ and men of influence, were groaning 
under the results of the newly devised revenue arrai^cments^ 
but, with all these adverse influences in operation, the Lucknow 
Residency was not besieged until July, until a month alter the 
trodps in the province had risen in mutiny. That the evil day 
was so long aeferred must have had a cause : the cause was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Appointed Chief Commissioner only in March 
1857, he arrived at Lucknow at a time when the native population 
felt nought but bitterness towards the British, when Fuzl Ali 
was even then forming the first rallying point for a rebel force, 
wlien to his prescient mind the coining storm was no longer 
doubtfuL He arrived to find the civil department a house di- 
* vided against itself,” the military, military only in name, 
thoroughly disorganised and mischievous from injudicious ma¬ 
nagement. 

His measures were from the first electrical. They were 
stamped as emanating from a Christian, a statesman and a soldier. 

the very first Lnrbar, the truth and honor, the justice and 
the tenderness, that beamed in that noble countenance, were un- 
mistakeably recoguistd. The fame of the bright future that was 
dawning went through all the land, and a miraculous reaction en¬ 
sued. Up to the very hour that the imitiuecrs closed in round 
Lucknow, the fullest and freest help was being given to the 
little garrison in all their wants. 

One of Sir Henry’s first proceedings wjis to thoroughly examine 
the military positions and arrangements of Lucknow. Thcirfalsity 
was palpable. No delay occurred in altering the distribution of 
the troops. He searched for and decided on the Mutchi Bliawn 
as the strongest position, natural, and ready to hand, to serve 
as the key and citadel of Lucknow. Its possession was a tower 
■ of strength from prestige alone. The proverl) ran who holds the 
‘ Mutchi Bhawu, holds Lucknow,” and the native mind bows 
humbly ta. a proverb. He directed the immediate repair of 
the old fort and its preparation for storing the powdey, and 
for use as the arsenal. He called into council the two best 
8oldl(»'s in Oude, 8am Fisher and George llardinge. The 7th 
O. L. I. became mutinous. He punishea them effectually. He 
wrote to Government urging tl^m to send for reinforcements 
and to secure Allahabad. He wrote to Sir H. Wheeler to 
entrench himself at Cawnpore. « 

We wiftbriefly describe, in order, the steps that were taken for 
Laokn^ itself. Immediately on hearing of the news of Delhi on 
d 15th May, measures were adopted for the clearance of 
Beekleiicy and Mutohi Bhawu, and for the lodging of 
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the Europeaus ia the caatonments. By the eveniii^ of the 14tli 
these pre^iarattoas were effected, aud on the following morning,. 
a* picked company of the 13th, who were believed to be and who 
proved faithful, occupied the Mutchi Bhawn ; the bulk of the 
Europeans moved to the cautonments; the rest were posted at 
the Kesidency. A few days later as more roomwae cleared o^t, 
Europeans were thrown into the Mutchi Bhawn, aud the 13th 
were sent to secure the Dowlut Khana which was still the arsenal. 
As the clearaftce of the Mutchi Bhawn processed, as the walls 
were repaired and roofs covered in, provisions were stored, the 
powder was sent in from the Kuddum Russoobthc European force 
was increased, and ordnance stores were removed to it from the 
Dowlut Khana. The Residency entrenchments were also be¬ 
gun, excavations for magazines were commenced, and both at 
the Residency and at the Mutchi Bhawn, additional buildings, 
th*e property of natives, were purchased and included in the posi- 
tious. Such like were the measures adopted up to the outbreak • 
of the 30th of May. The occupation of the Mutchi Bhawn 
was pre-eminently the measure that preserved the peace and 
tranquillity of the city, that kept the dangerous classes in suli; 

, jection, and that enabled Sir Henry to detach a party of the 
32nd and of natives, on tlie 21bt of May, to Cawnpore, and to 
patrol the Grand TrunltRoud. Not content with providing for the 
safety of Lucknow, aiid with endeavoring to assist Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, he scut Hardinge with his Cavalry to strengthen 
Allahabsid. He detached a force under Hayes to patrol the 
Grand Trunk Roail; and another under Burmester and Staples 
to make a demonstration towauis Futteghur. 

On the 30th of May the troops mutinied. Sir Henryks arrange¬ 
ments again resulted iu success. The mutineers were driven out of 
the canloniuents, and turned away from the city, attempt at a 
rising tlxeYe was speedily suppressed. The mutiny at Lucknow 
was tlio signal for a like explosion at Cawnpore, and throughout 
Oude. The prospect of a siege became now more imminent. 
Tlie JVlutchi Bhawn was become secure against a paob^ the ope- 
ratioi\j? fliere were therefore confined “to sanatory ^measures, 
whilst the defences of the Residency were pushed on ajxace. As 
fast as the completion of the arrangements permitted, the ^>ow- 
der, the ordnance stores, the provisions, and the Treasure were 
remOved from the Mutebi Bhawn to the Residency, and a ruth- 
lesS demolition was commenced of the houses and huts which 
bordered on the position *which had been marked out. The 
Sikhs in the various corps were formed into detached companies^ 
the trusty men of corps were marked and retained, the rest were 
invited to take a holiday. The restless spirits of the city were 
added to the PoUce, thus coming under sxuweiUance, and also 
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obttining legitimftte ficop6 for the exercise of their enet^ies. 
Pei&iHonerB wete called in to rally round the British Standard^ 
nnd the Oude artillery men, pensioners of the English Gov^rh- 
ment, flocked in under old Furxuiid Alee to man the guns of 
the Besidenoy. James, Martin, and Shurf-ood-Dowla jirere 
indefatigable in their exertions to collect suwH^Sj and pro^Sions 
were stored which would have lasted the Kesidency troops for 
eight months. On the 29ih of June the advanced guard of the 
enemy were reported by Gubbins to be at Chinhut. Early on 
the 30th the small party that went out to meet them, found 
themselves fece to face with the whole mutinous force of Oude. 
They were deserted by their native gunners; a retreat ensued. 
The two positions still held by the British were surrounded and 
separated, and the famous Siege commenced. 

cannot quit this subject without reference to two points; 
one is the false colouring and erroneous motive given by Mr. 
Gubbins to many of Sir Henry’s measures, and actions; the other 
sis the question of the propriety, in a military and strategical 
light, of maintaining a position at Lucknow at alL 

There are several points in \vhich Sir Henry Lawrence comes 
under Mr. Gubbins* oondenmation. He accuses him of dilatori¬ 


ness, and of trusting to conciliation, in lieu c>f action, for the de¬ 
fence of Lucknow. "On the 16th of May,” he says, "we 
' earnestly urged upon him the necessity of moving up a party 
^ of Europeans and Artillery to the BesiJency. To mis measure 
' we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. It would, he 
^ thought, alarm the sepoys, and provoke the dreaded outbreak. 

* He clung still to the hope of <»nciliating them, and urged the 

* necessity of treating them with confidence.” 

We believe that Sir Henry's real opinion of the case was 
this. The nrovement of Europeans to the Residency must not 
be isolated; it must be one of the series of combiAations by 
which the Cantonments, the Bridges, the Residency, and the 
Hutchi Bbawn are to be secured. They cannot be done till to¬ 
morrow night. *The sepoys must be kept quiet till then. Time 
is everything. Defer the outbreak, defer the siege, at aU risks— 
cajole the sepoys if we can. We know for a fact that Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt thoroughly assured of the impending siege; that 
he took the utmost pains to impress the same conviction on his 
ofiScers; that he held before him as a guide to his actions, th^ im¬ 
possibility of any reinforcements arriving before the middle 
August; that he therefore made all otiier objects secondary to this 

S eat one of having the Residency defensible, when'the siege 
ould commence. Mr. Gubbins again says;—Sir Henry Law- 
* rence still clung to the hope of averting the threatening^ storm 
* by conciliation.” " There was among thinking men in the 
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* gwrrbon at the time a growing opixuon that the time when a 
' conciliatovy policy mi^htliave proved Buccessful, had goneby«’* 
• We are at a loss to distinguish whether Mr. Gubbina does not 
disseminate between cajolery and conciliation^ between a hajfe 
to avert, and a desire to defer; or whether he was so very san¬ 
guine as to be ready to dispense with all diplomatic measures, 
to rely on force alone for securing the time which was essential 
to the comj)letion of the entrenchments, and to trust only to the 
bayonets ot tifb British when the crisis should arrive* 

Mr. Gubbins is next peculiarly at fault with respect to the 
utility and purpose of holding the Mutchi Bhawn. His own 
views, and ii^e he attributes to Sir Henry Lawrence, are des¬ 
cribed in the following passages:— 

“Though intending to hold the Residency also, he (Sir H. Lawrence) 
had all along regarded the Mutchi Bhawn as his place of strength. Now 
therefore on the 8th of June he proposed to move thither all the Eu¬ 
ropeans and their families* « The measure being much opposed, a coun¬ 
cil of war was called. The two most important questions were puv 
whether both posts, i. e, the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency should be 
held, or one only, and secondly whether the ladies should be sent awe^ 
to Nepaul or down the Ganges.*’ “ Both Captain Fulton and Lieut. 
Anderson, strongly urged the abandonment of the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
the concentration of our force at the Residency.” Afterwards “ I under¬ 
stood that Sir Heury’s faith in the Mutchi Bhawn had been much shak¬ 
en, and though he could not decide on abandoning it, still he had re¬ 
solved on making the last stand at the Residency, and abandoning the 
Mutchi Bhawn when it was no longer tenable,” 

“ Still very considerable stores were left in the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
sometimes guns were ordered back there, and the works at the Mutchi 
Bhawn were continued actively. So that Sir Henry evidently clung' 
(insidious word) “ to the hope of retaining the Mutchi Bhawn also. 
“No sooner were we invested than it was discovered that the mainte¬ 
nance of the separate position of the Mutchi Bhawn had been a mistake, 
tlie garrison, now further weakened by their losses at Chinhut, was not 
strong enough to defend the extended Residency position, between 
which and^the force aU communication by letter was noy cuUoff,” 

Now tlie whole matter seems to us perfectly simple when di¬ 
vested of thS sombre colouring with which facts appear heiore 
Mr. Gubbins’ mental vision, clouded with the belief that Sir 
HenSry’s intellect had suecumbed to the crisis. We are perfect¬ 
ly ready to make every allowance for Mr. Gubbins’ positions, for 
the bias which his mind ifkust have received from his want of 
unanimity with Sir Henry Lawrence, and from liis eventual su-‘ 
perscssion by Major Banks by Sir Henry’s directions. But he haa 

S 'ven* full vent to his opinions of all the measures adopted during 
e oxisia at Lucknow, and we consider it our duty to eUat tite 
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truth without partiality, and to expose such of his statements 
as we believe to be misrepresentations. This matter then os 
already stated, appears to us ]>erfectly simple. When the mutinies 
first occurred, the only defensible post in Lucknow Was* the 
Mutchi Bhawu. It was essential to secure this, and it was 
secured. On the 8th of June, and so long as it was the strongest 
post, it was undoubtedly the position in wMoh to place all who 
required protection in case of an attack. But not till immediately 
bemre the siege actually commenced, was there an;^ attempt made 
to strengthen the Mutchi Bhawn against Artillery, or to increase 
its strength beyond what was requisite for standing a surprise 
or the attack of a rabble. The licsidency, on the other hand, was 
at first perfectly indefensible. It consisted chiefly of houses 
and compounds. But, before even the mutiny occurred. Sir 
Henry had fixed on it as the position which was to be finally 
held, which was to stand the siege, Ihe works of which were to*be 
proof, if possible, against Artillery. But these works had to be 
constructed from their foundation. It ^as no old Fort which had 
to be put in repair, uo position already tolerably strong, to be made 
B^^ng*er. Until certain works weie completed, the place was as 
utterly worthless foi* any jjurposes of defence, as any ordinary 
houses and coin|K)undA could possibly be. Pending tliereforc tliese 
works, pending the state of transition, a ready made position 
was turned to use; and this position it was determined to hold 
as long as an attack might reasonably he expected from only 
a rabble, or a force unaccompanied by Artillery. But it was dis¬ 
tinctly directed, or rather, intimated that, on the probability of 
an organized party threatening a siege, a concentration was to 
be effected on the Kesidency. This Mr. Gubbins acknowledges 
to have been decided on, but only os a subsequent arrangement. 
We know that it was the policy from the very commencement. 
Mr. Gubbins’ statement about guns, ordnance, and other stores 
which were sent back to the Mutchi Bhawn, is quite correct, but 
his inference is wrong. The stores which were returned were 
returned J)ecausc they had been forwarded to the Residenesy, 
while there was yet no room for them. It was for thc^ame rea¬ 


son that f)Owder and provisions were still remaining in such 
quantilies in the Mutchi Bhawn on the occasion df its evacua¬ 
tion. There was no s^ot in the Residency which was ready for 
their reception. Tliat the Mutchi Bhawn was still held by the 
British when the siege cdinmenccd, was an error, but was an er- * 
TOT owing to design, but attributable solely to the sudden 
fitfeu perfect tranquillity to a close and fierce blockade, 
respite of those features which had been expected 
ne, and develope a transition period of the siege. There 
ual approach of the enemy, no risings in the 
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jpirogtresstve iavestmant, distant at first, and subseqaentif dos- 
«r» tretb Ifce nvents l^t had been anticipated, and on 

oOEoeaenoeineiit of which it had beeai intended to evacuate tm 
Bhiitm. Bat all oalculationB, all ^lans, were overthrown 
ddiaat at Ofahthnli, the do^ pursuit of the enemjri and bj 
hnnajdhite attack on the entrenchments, amounting to on at- 
tanont to take them by coup de main. <. 

Hr. Gubbina is also strong in his censur5 on Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence for ndt disarming the native troops. We ask him what 
wonld have been gained by disarming them; would it have 
oartailed the power to injure of a single sepoy? We think 
that the hundreds of thousands of arms since confiscated in Oude, 

f ive all the answer that is needed. We ask Mr. Gubbins, if, 
y ^iaanniiig them, such of the sepoys as remained and did 
such good service in the defence would not have been alienated. 
And what would the little garrison have done without those 
gallant comrades. Evexs’ writer on “ the defence of Lucknow” 
has concurred in the ^^nion, that to their presence may thd' 
success of the defence be attributed, that without them it would 
have failed. Beferring to Chinhut, Mr. Gubbins says 1 have 
* often enquired, but 1 have never learnt the name of any one 
‘ who had counselled the step, which resulted in so severe a 
‘ caJamity.” We believe therefore that we are conferring a 
benefit on Hr. Gubbins, and giving him an opportunity to 
exphun fully a circumstance, of which he as yet generally bears 
the blame, when we tell 1^ that the universal belief of the 
members of the garrison appears to have been that it was by 
his advice, and on the streugrii of his information, that Sir Henry 
Lawrence undertook the expedition to Chinhut; that Sir Henry 
would not have undertaken it, if he had been aware that the whole 
rebel force was, or was to be, at that position; a fact however, 
of which Mr. Gubbins acknowledges that he had himself been 
dufy informed. 

We win now leave Mr. Gubbins for the present, and touch 
op. the other point we have mentioned liffecflug the military 
chara^te^ of Sir Henry’s policy. The propriety of retaining or 
evacuating Lucknow, is a question which has been mooted by none 
of the wnte^ we have quoted, nor indeed by any that we> have 
heard of. 'Butitis one which we believe Ws formed the suhjedt 
of much ^ecussion in other ways. We have heard animerous 



need be on Allahabad. We agree with this opinion to this ex¬ 
tent fhat we believe that, under certun dcoumstaooei^^Mdh 

wo«dd have been the proper movement. Had thnra btiMi M 
Hum, 
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in Lncknow save the tMopa, had Ihe emniy beeit sath 
t^aaX Ihe dejiarture of the troops would not have invcdveiiMw 
Massacre of tdl the British left oehind; such beyond pldi* 
nary elation or depression at suocess or misforianei the moral ahd 
physical courage of the enemy and their aotual oondtmt depeiMl* 
ed on abstract realities, not on the moral attitude of their foe 1 had 
CaWnpore or Allahabad been points of which the Biatish were 
secure for all warlike purposes; then we allow that Lucknow 
shoiild have been evacuated, and the British forces should have 
adopted tlie Ganges as their line of operations; or if too weak 
for that, have fallen back on Allahabad. But the actual circum¬ 
stances were so different, the moral and political influence of 
every movement operated so powerfully in proportion to its 
military character, tiiat we beueve the evacuation of Luck¬ 
now would have proved a blunder. If Sir Henry Lawrence had 
attempted to t'emove the families of Lucknow to Cawnpore, jr 
to give any of the signs of an intent!^ to evacuate, before the 
11th of June, the day on which Nem reached Allahabad, the 
report of the retirement, the inference of our weakness, would 
hfve turned Brasyer's Sikhs, and lost us Allahabad. To have 
attempted the e\aouation subsequent to. tlmt date, would 
have been tantamount to giving up every non-combatant to 
slaughter, to yielding up the hundreds of guns, the immense 
arsenal of Lucknow, into the hands of'the enemy. It would 
have necessitated the struggle of a weak European B^itnent 
through a hostile country up to the banks of the Ganges, to And 
all means of passage removed, the opposite shore held W a nu¬ 
merous and exulting foe, and themselves deprived of tdl means 
of recruiting their Comipissariat. Whenever the evacuation 
might have taken place, it would have been the signal for the re¬ 
bellion of the whole country. It would have mused among 
the enemy a spirit and morale, the want of which was their 
weakest point. It would have let loose on our small, detached, 
and struggling bands, and with the prestige of success, that host 
which they aftetwards encountered seriatim, disheartened aqd 
depressed by their fruitiess efforts against the insignifitmt little 
garrison which had kept them at bay. 

While Lawrence ww thus preparing for the struggle, the hoE- 
rors of Caw^ore had commenced, and were now nigh over. 
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er had been besieged, betrayed, and destroyed, 
i^e in the cruelty of the coming mutiny, he had 
were at best bi^t feeble breastworks, utterly in- 
oteoting ought save such as might lie down bdund 

uselessly situated, and in fact the position xendw- 
beyond a few days ^ply a physicu imposaObililiy. 
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MitMiMkluBent Mi tbe nver side, the poweseion of the) pm§ar 
id(init «ad.the cdleetioii a couple of months’ provisions, wot^ 
-ii&ta sinred Cawnpoice. Wlieeler suxrendered on the 27 th W 
Jlbur having hela oat trwenty-three daya la nineteen days 
naiwn Havelock kad anived. 

^ On the 4th of June Neill had secure^ Benares; a week later 
he was at Alhdiabad. Another week and he had cleared it of 
-the rehels. ' Now troops continued to .'reach Allahabad, and 
ftttally came^the Commandant of the expedition—Henry Have¬ 
lock. Ob die 30th of June Benaud was sent out in advance 
with a party to patrol towards Cawnpore. Two days later came 
the tidiags of ^e massacre. On the 7th of July, Havelock, 
with his averting force of 1,000 Europeans and 180 natives 
left Allahabad. On the 12th he won the victory of Futtehpore, 
on the 16th of Aong and of Pandoo Nuddy. On the 16th he had 
Retaken Cawnpore. Thus ^e dnd that by the be«nning of July, 
a weak British force hs^ undertaken the nege of Delhi, with an 
audacity which alone sl^ed it and the Empire from destruction. 
Nearly every station in the Bengal Presidency save Dinapore 
had mutinied: Cawnpore had fallbn. Lucknow was besiegpd, 
but Havelock was already taking the first steps in his course 
of retribution. 

For the next few months little of interest occurred; no promi¬ 
nent part in the great straggle could be taken at the seat of 
Government. All that it was in Lord Canning’s power to ef¬ 
fect at this time was to urge for reinforcements, and generally 
to arrange for the arrival and despatch of troops, to make the 
best use of the men and means which he had at his dhpusal. 
Outram was summoned from Bomb^, the Regiments for China 
were stopped en route, the 6th Fusmers arrived from the Mau¬ 
ritius. Steamers, railway, horse d&ks, and bullock traiub—all 
possible means of transport were employed for thcii' use. 
Columns for field operations were organised in, both the Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay Presidendes. A Column from Kamptee ad¬ 
vanced towards Juhbulpore and Saugor: another from Dee-.a 
to N^^uch. Troops for the Central -India force were concen¬ 
trated at Mhow. Bombay Fusiliers, and othef corps after 
them, were*ordered up to Mooltan. ' 

Sir John Lawrence had turned the’tide, at any rate for tlie 
prleent, in the Punjqh- Corps after Corps of Infantry and 
Cavalry, Sappers and ArtiUeiy, were raised'of all classes, Sikhs, 
Punjaroes, Affghans, and Beu^hees, and force afisr force was 
fibsthwith despatched to sweu the army before Delhi. The) 
gallant guides were the first to start. They were followed by 
the. Julhmdur and Ferozepore Brigades and smne newly meed 
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Trimmoo GMt, Niehi^n was de«paehied witii OBlwtin 

A the B^e focus of war. We left Bturuard setting wMriiidSjifr 
position before BelhL Tins positwn maj be tbus described! 
The face of Delhi before whifdi our ajmj encamped WWFdtte 
North face. At its last comer, on the river, was l3ie wator bea^ 
tion; at its West comer the Moree Bastion. Between ibe >twi)i> 
was the Cashmere Bastion. On the West faeeof Delhi, alittleto 
the South of the Moree Bastion, lay the Cabul Gate. Hexe the 
Delhi canal, whose 'course was almost due East, entered Delhi. 
On the South side of this canal and close up te Delhi lay the 
suburb of Ki^ihungunge; straight North from Kishengunge a 
quarter of a mile freon the cuial, commenced the ridge.* This 
stretched for three miles N. N. E., till it closely t^roached the 
Jumna. Thus the Southern extremity of this ridge was close 
to the canal, and to Kishengunge, and half or tlmee quarters 
of a mile from the city. This ridge Was the main poaitkm; hende 
Kishengunge was on the right imuk. To the rear of the right 
of the ridge lay the Subzee Mundee; on the middle of the 
ri(^e was the flag staff, and the right half of the ridge was 
vi^d into three even portions by a mosque and Hindoo Bao’s 
house. This buildiug—*thu one most to the right, was the readi¬ 
est object of attack by tlie enemy, whether from the dty or 
from Kishengunge, and was thermore a post of honor. It was 
held throughout by Held and his Sirmoorees. The centre bat¬ 
tery was constructed immediately in front of Hindoo Rao’s 
house, tlie left battery abutted on it, while the right battery 
was on the extreme right of the ridge. To the East of the 
dag staff, on the river bank, a mile North of Delhi, was 
Metcalfe’s house. The Koodsia Bagh was a garden on the 
river bank one quarter of* a mUe North of the Water Gate. 
To its West, and half a mile from the Cashmere Gate was the 
building called Ludlow Castle. Before the prepmtions for the 
•coup do main which we have already described, the enemy re¬ 
peatedly assaulted the position ; on the 8th, 10th, and 11th of 
June, the ^attackv were on the right of the position at Hindop 
Rao’s house; and on the* 12th from Metcalfe’s house oW the left 
at the dog-staff Tower. In consequence of this attack Stf the 
12 th, picket was throWn into Metcalfe’s house, ondr the British 
left thus tfazowji considerably forward. After the repulse of 
the attack from Metcalfe’s house, the right and right rear were 
attacked from Kishengunge and the Subzee Mundee, and oan<^ 
tinuous^saults in riimlar style were <drily made for some time. 
On the! 15th, they attempted a change in their tactics by endea** 
Toring the left dank by a secret march along the river 

bank^jUjjHfrp were .detected and repulsed with loss. On. the 

became the aggressors, and the ewmy ou the* ^ 
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ririiM-'to tlMiFigiit w«HN(tta(^ed from Sishengunoe and the 

wm taken, a magazine and battfeiy dea- 







•Uk teti^te <m die 19th, ^dien bj a well planned march, the 
^euwietnbad Brigade tamed our rear, and a severe fight ensued 
on? lOU 'ddea. A few days more Imwever isaw the completion of 
two importaast batteries, one on the rear, the other on the right 
lOar «t the mound, by which attacks from those directions, or 
from the Subtee Mundee, were rendered more difficult. Ad* 


vantage was taken of a subsequent attack of the enemy from 
the Sabzse Mundee to drive him from it, and secure it perma* 
neatly by dm estabUshment of pickets in its serai and 
temple, connected by a breast-work with the picquets and 
battery on the ridge. Attacks more or less serious were al¬ 
most diuly made by the enemy, but there was never difficulty 
in Repelling them. 

Towards the end of June, reinforcements began to arrive, 
and by the 3rd of'July, the 8th, the 61st, the 1st Punjab 
Inftntry, 6th Punjab Cavalry, newly raised ^kh Sappers and 
Artillery and four II. A. Guns, were added to the force which 
now numbered 6,000 men. By this time on the other hand, 
what with the Nusseerabad, Neemucb, Jhansi, Bohilcund, and 


JuUundur troops, in addition to the original mutineers from 
the more immediate neighbourhood of [Delhi, the disciplined 
rebels there could not have numbered less than 30,000 men. 


On the 30th of June, the British again took the aggressi\e, 
and cleared Kishengunge. This was followed on the 3rd of 
.July, by the despatch of a force of 1,100 men and 12 guns 
which was sent out under Coke, to attack a party which had 
been seen to leave Delhi in a northerly direction j and for the 


next few days various detachments were sent out to destroy 
* the bridges over the Canal, and over the cut from the Nujjul- 
ghur Jhcel by which hitherto the enemy had means of access to 
the rear of the British camp. On the 9th occurred the surprize 
of the camp by the 8th Irregulars, and a strong attack aCQompani- 
ed by p f^ious Aortillery and Infantry &® oo. our right fiank; 
the restflk was an advance by Jones throu^ the suburbs on the 
right, wxth ariose inflicted on the enemj||[of 600 killed. *00 
the 14th and 18th were the Last attacks xn^e by the enemy on 
the Subzee Mundee. Tjie defensive works there were now 
oomp]«ted, and the enemy worild risk no more assaults. During 
the v«Bt of July nothing of interest occurred, save a fruitless efr 
fort on the part of the enemy to repair some of the Bridges 
whhA our Engineers had destroyed. 

August they attempted to strcrngtlien and advance theif 
poMtien by oocupying and entrendung the Koodton «Ih| 
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Ludlow Castlie la front of the Wate# aad Cashmere* BastieHtt. 
|But od the 12th Showers surprised them, and drove fdheria imt 
'with great slau^ter, capturing fottr gai^ On the ef, 
July, general oamard died of cholera, and on the 
(reneral Reid, bcii^ forced by ill health tp leave the cempj 
ai>pointed General Wilson to 'the command. Additioam 
batteries had been constructed on die ridge, imd mitireneh*- 
, ments or breast-works connected all the works ‘ together, and 
included the Sammy House, an advanced positibn on the &ont 
and extreme right of the ridge. 

Early in August a glorious reinforcement arrived in Nicbol<^ 
son with his Light Column, which consisted of the 52nd, a wing of 
the 61st, the 2nd Puniab Infantry and the Mopltanee Horse. 
Hifl genius was promptly felt. A force of the enemy was re¬ 
ported to have left Delni towards the North to intercept the 
siege train. Hndson, a Cavalier of Cavaliers, was sent in advahee 
to watch them, and Nicholson followed with his Infantry and 
guns, itodson sighted them twice, and nearly exterminated two 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry. The enemy endeavored to fol¬ 
low up the design ir greater strength. But on the 25th of Au¬ 
gust, Nicholson met them at Nujjufghur. He had forced his 
way across an inundated country wimout roads, a feat wbioh 
few but he would have attempted. The enemy were all 
prepared for a fight, and their position was strong. Its 
key was a serai- on the left. The old manoeuvre was re¬ 
peated. The guns dashed up to within 300 yards of it, 
poured in a storm of fire, which hopelessly silenced the enemy. 
The Infantry charged and took the serai, then changing front 
to the left, swept irresistibly down the hostile line. The foe 
fled precipitately; the whole of their Artillery and camp equipage 
was taken, and Geneste blew up the bridge, thus removing tm 
means by which the enemy might endeavor to repeat the attempt ‘ 
on the siege train. 

We have thus described the proceedings of the force before 
Delhi from thfeir first undertaking the siege up to the arrival of 
the Artillery, by which they might now hope to aocoifipl»h their 
object. Hitherto th^'British tactics had been perforce fltfensive. 
The besieged were ^perpetually making sorties attacks, en¬ 
deavoring toi turn one of the flanks, and occasionally attei^ting 
to get into our raar, and cut ofl[' the, communications. To-tlte 
ordinary interest ky in the gaUantry with which 

troops cilipuiea and fought, in tbe^dash displayed in the various 
encoud 

Jually prominent in real importance, calling for aa eqflal 
6? heroism and endurance, and of greater influence on 
results, were the operations of'the Engioeen. -T9ie!y 
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WMMOV nljowt: to beooHie more interesting and exciting, because 
Mgriixiiy^ i bitberto they bad been purely defens^e. Ibe 
C^si^inal batteries on the ridge had been first formed. 
Tb^ welre folb^v^ by mortar batteries interspersed over the 
ri^e; W a flanbins oattery to the extreme right near the 
Sammy Hoosei and by the rear batteries. All riie picquets 
bad be^ strengthened and entrenched. As the Subzee Mundee 
a)p4 other suburbs were taken, the exertions to strengthen and 
seoilhe them had been unremitting. Trenches of communica- 
lion bad been excavated at the right of the ridge, and the other 
more exposed ^iositions. The canal and other bridges wbieb 
admitted of the enemy’s approaches, bad been all destroyed, 
save One which was retained fOr the use of the British, but 
which also was mined, loaded, and ready for explorion in case 
of sinister movements by the enemy. As a preliminary to the 
fin&I ag ^ essive operations, the battery near the Sammy House 
had been constructed to protect the right of the breaemng bat- 
■ teries which we should afterwards have to erect, while the park 
had been filled with vast quantities of the requisite entrenching 
materiaL 

The strength of the enemy in numbers and in Artillery left 
but one course of operations open. Whatever was to be done, 
whatever batteries were to be made, the work must be carried 
through promptly aud iu\iBibly. Of course the North face was 
the face to be attacked, but the real points for assault were to 
be limited to the Easternmost bastions. Our right was our 
Strongest point, there we had already planted our batteries. 
Hence the work was to be commenced on the right, and would 
tend to deceive the enemy into the supposition that it was the 
point of attack, the chief fighting ground, as it had hitherto been 
in ther«various rencontres. 

‘ On the 6th the siege train had arrived, on the night of the 
7th the first battery was constructed. It faced the Moree Bas¬ 
tion, WAS directed against it and the left of the Cashmere Gate. 
Oil the 8th or 9th, the second battery, to breach the light of 
the Cashmere Gate, was constructed. It was in the gfounds of 
LudlowfCastle, where our picquet had Weviously been esta- 
blishe(|, A ^pnquet was similarly placed m the Koodsia Bagh. 
These two lotteries were about 700 yaras from, the bastion 
which they faced, and they opened fire on the 11th, smash- 
hig *to pieces the opposite parapets, .and completely silenc¬ 
ing the enemy’s fire. Meamvhile, however, a still more prompt 
and conclusive work had been effected. Uncertain where to. 
I>lace the battery, which was intehded to breach the Water Bas- 
rion, pA^un T^lor had advanced to reconnojitre from the 
SdocUU Steidu^ cautiously along, he approaebed thh 
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Cuatom House, » buUdi^ within 200 yards of the WatwB^ 
tion. Hearing no sounw of voices, be advanced up to it; 
peered round its gate, saw no one ; in through it to &e win4t>«'s 
of the hnildii^, no one there; round the compound, it was dvu- 
cuated 1 Its wall facing the Bastion prevented the enemy fiKMn 
looUng into it; no time wa« lost; a working party was procur¬ 
ed, a six gun battery commenced, which unmask^ and opened 
fire on the 12tlu A fourth battery of mortars whs constraeted 
behind the Custom House. Day and night, eveninfe.of 

the 14th, these four batteries mured shot and shell from 
gnus and mortars on the devoted city. In forty-eight hours the 
musketry parapets of the enemy were smashed to pieces, and 
two practicable breaches eifisefed in the Cariunere and Water 
Bastions. These breaches were examined bjr four Engineer 
Officers, Greatiied, Horne, Medley, and Lang. Barely, if ever, 
has this hazardous duty, hazardous at all times, pre-eminently 
hazardous and difficult from the relative position of the be¬ 
siegers’ works and the ramparts of the enemy, been so gidlantly 
and coolly performed. 

^ The assault was arranged for the 14th. The force was or¬ 
ganized into five eohmnp—^three for the actmil assault, one to 
protect the right, and one for the reserve. The columns of as¬ 
sault were to enter re8j)eotivcly by the Csshmere bastion breach, 
by the water bastion breach, by the Casluncre Grat^ which Home 
and Salkeld were to blow tm. How the storm Was effected, 
how gallantly Nicholson and ,J ones led in over the two breaohes, 
how 'gloriously Home and Salkeld made n way in at the Gate, 
over a dismantled bridge, and in the teeth of a storm of mus¬ 
ketry, need not now be told. All have the tale written on their 
hearts. Suffice it to say that nearly a third of the storming force 
were struck down, ten fell out of seventeen Enjgineem, the 
guides and pioneers of the columns. The immediate result of 
me storm, was the possession of the North of the city with 
the ramparts as far as the Cabul Gate. In an attenrot to Storm 
tiic Bastion imriuediatcly to the South, the Bum Bastion, the 
heroic Nicholson was mortally wounded.^ During tiie*remauider 
of that day, and on j^hc 15th, the position was seomu^, and 
battprics erected, aiw opened on the Selin^rhy^^e magazine, 
and other portions oT the city. On the 16tn, tiie magazine wa« 
stormed, and as our advancing jrasition was beginning to e&able 
us to take the Kishengnogc in flank, the enemy evacuated these 
suburbs. Our progress was steady and speedy. On the 17th, 
and 18th, our line had advanced im to the palace and the 
Chandnee Chowk; on the 19th, the Bum Bastion was stonned 
from within, oar Cavalry enter^ the DeM Gate froOb with¬ 
out, advanced, and to(dc the Jumna Ma«|$id; the PikuM Gkle 
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wftB blown m> and the lust stronghold of the enemy was storm* 
ed and token* On the 21st, the iSng was captured. On the 
all was secure and safe, and Colonel Oreathod was 

a ;(dked to clear the Doab, and eifect a junction with the troops 
m the South. 

* Thus was Delhi taken by a force which, numbering 2,500 
r only at first, undertook tlie task in firm reliance on their own 
courage, andrthe support of the Punjab. For three months they 
Wldtca patiently on the defensive, till the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments which increased their strength to 8,000 men, and of the 
uege train which enabled them to assume the offensive. A week 
more saw the storm of Delhi; another week and it was entirely 
in their han^s, witli the King of Delhi a prisoner, and the rebel 
^force scattered to tlic winds. 

While thus the little Dollii field force was exhibiting to the 
w^rld an imperishable example of self-reliance and military 
virtue, other and not less exciting incidents were occurring else¬ 
where- From Delhi to Cuwnpore the country was in open in¬ 
surrection. Agra was threatened by the Gwalior force whom 
iSciudia was restraining under the influence of Dinker Jiao and 
Major Maepherbon. The only break in the wearisome stillnesb of 
their separation from the rest of the world by the circle of passive 
foes, W£Wi the fight of the 5tli of July, when the Neemuch Bri¬ 
gade, on their route to Delhi, amused themselves with a passage 
of arms with the regiment at Agra. Havelock was perbisteutJy 
endeavouring to succour the beleaguered garrison in the en¬ 
trenchments of the Residency at Lucknow. 

We left this hapless little band surrounded by foes, at whose 
hands they had sustained a severe defeat. They wore still in two 
positions, the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency. But the separa¬ 
tion ^ continue. On ^he evening of the day when 

the ^ege commence^ a warning was sent to Colonel i^ilraer 
who commanded at tRfe Mutchi Bhawn, to be prc]>arcd for eva¬ 
cuation. Next day message was signalled by telegraphs 
erected on the roofs of the two buildings, that the evacuation 
was to ba at midnight, and tJiat the magazine was to be blown 
m). Colonel Palmer’s measures appear to have been jierlcct. 

arrangepfuts were kept secret till thf proper hour; a heavy 
fire from Mth positions cleared the road between them. An 
unmolested inarch of ten minutes through a quarter held all day 
by ithe insurgents, brought the Mutdii Bliawn force into the 
R^dency. The train to explode the magazine was prepared 
by Thomas, and took effect at the exact time, immcr 

diately after the junction had been effected. By the unwearied 
exertions of Brigwier Inglis and Captain WiLon, the disposition 
of' troops in the vsuious garrisons was arranged, but it was 

HiRCB, 18^0. 2 A. 
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not fpr several days that the men steadied down to their duties. 
For the first week the efiSrts of the enemy were furious. The 
row of musketry was continuaL Shot and shell invaded every 
building; parallels were sapped on all sides; tiie enemy ap¬ 
peared to threaten regular approaches. Nothu^ however hav¬ 
ing been effeoteU, the energy of their measures subsid^» and 
was never resuscitated. On the 2nd of July Sir Henry tiaw- 
venoe was mortally wounded, on the 4th he med. -Short as was 
his share of the actual siege, it sufficed to give it the heroic and 
i^untless tone which cliaractcrized it to the end. 

The story of this siege is so well known that we will not at¬ 
tempt to narrate it; hut we propose to aualyse and describe 
some of tlie features, which, we believe, liave been unavoidably 
hidden beneath the all absorbing interest of the more exciting 
and pathetic incidents of Mr. Oubbins* narrativ c. 

^ The phases of tlie siege may be portioned ofl between the va¬ 
rious^ attempts at storimng the entrenchments which the enemy 
occasionally made. These assaults were made on the 20th of July, 
tlie 10th of Augutt, and the 5th of September. The first was the 
fiercest and most dospei.ite; the second was \ory determined 
bufnot so vicious; th( last was an attack only in name, the ene¬ 
my tried no fighting, ihey appeared cowed, they allowed them¬ 
selves to be helplessly slaugiitcrcd and shot down. Let us com¬ 
pare thoir dates with those of Havelot'k's movements. On the 
21 St of July he began to cross the Ganges; on the 6th of Au¬ 
gust he retired to Nungiuw.u*. Ou the 10th of August the ^Na- 
na began to threaten Cawupore. In tlie. beginning of September, 
the preparations for the bridge aoruse the Ganges were begun 
by (Ja])taiu Crommelin. AVc may fairly infer that the first at¬ 
tack wa-. made in the hope of destroying the garrison before the 
arrival of reinforcements; tjhe next in exultation at the supposi¬ 
tion tliat Havelock had been finally repMsed, and was likely to 
find sufiicient work cut out for him by IB Mana, to occupy his 
undivided attention; the last, a final and lumost hopeless attempt 
at a coup de maig, before the arrival of Havelock’s force, whose 
intention to advance was becoming patent. 

Tke invariable chaij(icicristic of every assault was a uimul- 
tMf^eous attack on alt aides, preceded by the explosion of one 

more mines, and a i-osh at two or three rmints in Ike defences 
which they bdieved to be the weakest. They attempted none 
of the civilized modes of attack. They fixed on no points.on 
which systematically to take steps ^ form an entrance. They 
never concentrated tlie fire of any of their gnns; they never 
kept up a persevering fire from any one guu, or battery of 
guns never directed their fire so low as to be l^ely to 

Their whole system of gunnery was simply to 
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antkoy liie tmildiiiga^ to destroy thd upper stories of houses, to 
kill a fewpiati by stray shots. They appeared ignorant of enfi¬ 
lade fire) * the cmiot battery which they silenced, or attempted to 
silftnee, was theH^awnpore battery, and this was effected not 
by their Artillery but by their musketry. 

Ikfijkiiig was the only description m attack to which they 
took eon amore; and in this they were beaten time after time, 
and failed miserably from their want of evety quality which 
is essential to such work, save the knowledge of the manipula¬ 
tion in which they appeared to excel. Wito their incxhaustif 
ble supply of labor, with Such a length of front for their opera¬ 
tions, they ought to have blown up the whole of the Southern 
front, without a chance of euccessfiil opposition. But they 
happily adopted the only procedure, by which it was possible 
for them to fail. They worked at only one or two mines si¬ 
multaneously, they worked without attempting to conceal their 
intentions, they selected the most dilficult places. 

Up to tlic 20th of July they aftempted but one mine; that 
they aimed at the Kedan: they shewed unmistakeably what 
they were trying, but the Bedan was a position whicli, from 
their point of attack, the most successful miner could hardly 
hope to undermine: the Engineers predicted hopeless failure, 
tlic results justified their opinions; but what grand and noble 
courage must we ascribe to those who, garrisoning that iledan, 
unsupported by a like assurance of the result, .calmly and without 
a murmur held the post which they hourly expected to give 
way beneath their feet Captain Lawrence of the 32Dd, and 
his gallant party, have givbn an example of soldierly devo¬ 
tion and undaunted courage which can never be surpass¬ 
ed. 

After the attack of the 20th of July, the enemy began min¬ 
ing on the Soutli fua; these mines were not worked at simul¬ 
taneously but in si^^pesion. They first attempted the Cawn- 
pore Battery; here their mine was destroyed by Bonham’s Artil¬ 
lery fire ; they then attacked the Brigade Mess, but this mine 
was stopped on the commencement of a counterrfiine; they be¬ 
gan a tmrd opposite the 8ikh Square ppt were defeated by a 
epuntermi^, from which Fulton and Hutchinson broke into 
their galley, drove them out of it, and^ placing .a charge in it, 
destroyed it and the house from which the mine had been com¬ 
menced. They subsequently recomirenced a mine against the 
Brigade Mess, or rather pgainst the building next to it, the 
Martinierc, and also another at the outer buildings attached to 

Sago’s Garrison.” These two mines they exploded harmless¬ 
ly at the commencement of the attack of the 10th of August. A 
repetition however of the attempt on Sago’d garrison was tmme^ 
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diately oaade, and i^ain defeated by ITutcbiaaon irho blew in 
thw gallery. 

Their next attempt, and it was the only one that snoceeded, 
was agaiiHtt the Sikh Square. It made a Itoeach in ito wall 
fiir a lengih of ten yards, ample solace for the charge of a storm- 
iiig par^i but when the moment arrived their hearts failc^l 
them; they would not make the rush, and the breach was de- 
Uberately retrenched and barricaded. Another mine was com¬ 
menced against the Brigade Mess, but it was breken into from 
. |ihe ready prepared countermine. One against Sago’s was des¬ 
troyed by the rains, so was another against the Bailey Guard. 
A mine directed on Anderson’s post was stopped by their know- 
lodge of our being prepared for them. 

They now commenced three mines simultaneously, prepara¬ 
tory to the attack of the .3th of September, against Saunders’ 
])UBt, the Brigade Mess, and Gubbiiis’ bastion, nutchinson Was 
all prepared for the Brigade Mess should they approach too close, 
but they did not do so; Infics destroyed the mine at Saunders’; 
they began amdher for the same building, and Were again de¬ 
feated, Junes bi caking into tbeir gallery and blowing it up. 
They exploded the otiicr two mines, those at the Brirade Mess, 
and Gubbins’ baetio»; of course without eftect. These were 
their last atteinpts. Subsequently three countermines of the 
enemy at the I’awnpore battery, the Seikh Square and the 
C'hurch, were destroyed by Dajitain Fulton. After the arrival 
of HavelocJc, a uiiuc directed against the Kedan, and two shafts 
near Gubbins’ bastion, were diM^vered. Hence, from first to 
last, the enemy attempted twenty-one distinct mines, and were 
foiled in all but one. The presiding genius of these sueoes- 
sivc victories was Captain Fulton. We find him inexhaustible 
in his resources ; we Hud him described os having adopted, at 
various times, no fewer than six differen^riuodes of acting anainst 
au eiu*iuv's mines. 

1st. A sortie was inailc^ the shaft discovered, and the roof of 
ihe niiuo destroyed. 

2nd. lie h:)\l shells sent all over its probable {>o8itioxv, and then 
o\)il*>?<ion f^hook it in., f 

.‘ini. He count<'rnuned, loaded his own gallery,t4^ped back, 
uml oy exploding his ilwa, destn>yed the enemy’s iime. 

*lth. He excavated towai-ds the enemy’s cr^lery, and broke 
hito it. 

a^th. He allowed the enemy to break into his own gallerias, 
fought the entrance, and took possession of the enemy’s mine. 

6th. He cither destroyed the enemy’s mine, or retmned pos¬ 
session of it for defensive purposes. 

Besides, ofkmbating those mines that were known to exist, 
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Uaptain Fultpn wus unceasing in his uieasures to secure^ l»y 
listenii^ galleries, the fronts of the most exposed poidtiona. 
Xbe Treasury, ISaundera’, Sago’s, (iermou’s, Anderson’s, the 
Brigade Mess, tlie Seikh Scj[uare were all, by Havelock’s atv 
rival, almost pericctly secure fi-om the euciuy’s subterranean 
attac^& And in fact, the Cawnpore Battery and Gubbins’ bas*- 
tiion were the only points at all in danger from mines. Aggres- * 
sive mines were also undcrtalcen. Johanneb’ house was the 
most murdercats j)ost of the enemy. Its bharpslmoters enfilad¬ 
ed the road intersecting the Kcbidency, and running Soutliwaids 
from the Hospital. They commanded the Seikh Square, the 
Brigade Mess, and the Cawnpore Battery. A mine was run 
under it from the Martiniere, and ex]>lodcd on the 2l6t of Au« 
gust, laying the house level with tlie dubt. 

will quit this subject with one remark. Mr. Gubbius, re- 
femng to the mines at*terwards discovered in the direction of the 
llodan, sayb, result proved that those who had all along 

* declared tliat a mine was m progress ha<l been ri^ht, while our 

* Engineers, who had dibcredited it, liad been for once mistaken.” 
AVe are inclined to believe that the Engineer Officers did 
discredit the 6xi>tenco of the mine; they only asserted that no 
attempts of the euemy to mine there could be successful, and 
that therefore no notice whatever need be taken of tlie circum¬ 
stance. 

These countenniiiee, and the steady conduct of the defenders 
at the outworks, were the chief means of the successful defence, 
but the subsequent diminution of casualties, and the coin])ara- 
txvc Mj^'ety of the inmates of the entrenchments, were due to the 
bkilfilv and unremitting exertions of the Engineers to/l^filade the 

f lUion. Equally influential fur the jiermanent results, incalculably 
ueficial irom the morale they created, were the sorties efiect- 
by the garrison, "j^ese were ail designed and conducted by 
Captain Eulton, andtPh'ricd out oib one principle. It is one 
which may gi\e a hint for future procedure on a greater scale. 
A party wa& told oil for covering. Each man wa*^ given his 
<loor or window or loophole to watch.. Captain* EuFton and a 
small band would dash out to the door of qi\ occui>ied building— 
thfsy would stand under cover of its wail—revolver in one liaiid, 
grenade in fhe other, he would light, and send Ijie shell in, in 
round-hand bowling style, through the entrance of the building. 
As «a matter of course the missile caused the precipitate retire¬ 
ment of the hostile occupant^; they got shot down as they fled; 
the grenade exploded; Fulton and iiia band would rush in and. 
secure the building, the adjacent houses commanding it would 
be su];dlAi^ly occupied; with the road thus secured, the jKiwder 
and other means of destroying the building would be lodged 
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and prepared fbr explosion. When all waa ready, the parties 
in the surrounding lM>use6 u^oiild be successively witlidrawn. 
Fulton and an escort having lighted the train would finally , 
evacuate the building. The explosidu and its demolition would 
forthwith ensue. 

Wc liave heard tlic question mooted why were not more build¬ 
ings domolithed before the siege began, and we have al^o heard 
and i*ead of many ridiculous remons given in answer. Jlut the 
facts a])])car to be these. It was designed to damolish all the 
very near buildings to jirevent mining, but there were certain 
biiildings the projiricty of the demolltiini of which was doubtful, 
because while on the one hand they might serve as positions for 
riflemen, tliey might be useful, on the other hand, as traverses 
against Artillery fire. As, therefore, it was anticipated that the 
attack on the Residency would be, like that at Cawnpore, one 
of Artillery from a distance, it was decided that these should be 
demolished last of all. Hence the Western lacc of the Residency 
entrenelmient, which had a mass of debris in front, was not 
mined, but it suffered excessively from the Artillery fire and 
sey^rely from musketry ; and while the musketry fire was more 
severe on the Soutli hu e, still the lou er stories of the Seikh Square, 
Brigade Mess, and Martiniere, the houses before which had 
not been demoli'^hed, (owing to want of time) remained com¬ 
paratively secure from A’^tillerv. 

We also wish to give an explanation on a point, which from 
the enquiries we liave made, does not api>ear to us to be so 
satisfactorily described by Mr. Gubbins as it might be/ Wc 
allude to the aceount given by Brigadier Inglis of the state of 
his pnivihiou'^, and wo doubt whether Mr. Gubbins has correct¬ 
ly quoted his letter; whether there is not an omission in eithter 
^e body of the lettci, oi of a postscript. Provisions are of two 
kinds, animal and vegetable, and we aM informed on unquesl 
tionablc authority that the letter dis^ilctly alluded to the 
probable failure of mtaf provisious, not of every descrip¬ 
tion of food, and stated that the men, worked and harassed 
as they vverc,' would not be able to exist without meat. The 
date named was the ^ 10th September; on the 25th, after a 
greater loss in men than had probably been anticipated, the 
means for pouring* meat were expended; and the cattle 
which were killed for the last few days supplied food, wdiich 
would not have been issued, save in such extremity. All Mr. 
Gubbins^ wonder and astonishment therefore “ at so serious an 
* error" go for nought; and he might have added to the possible 
reason^ for his assumed mistake, among which reasons he takes 
carejUlMaention that the commissariat officer did not himself 
stcad^KlII^ supplies, this reason, that the otmimiseariat officer 
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was throughout lyl^ on a bed of sufiering, shot through the 
koee> yet still striving to give tlie little help that he could to 
tjbe gallant' work going on, and that for the conduct of tlie cont- 
^inissarlat arrangements, and for information on all j^oints con¬ 
nected with them. Brigadier Inglis had to trust to officiating offi¬ 
cers, zealous and hard-working, but nevertlieless inexperienced. 
We mention this circumstance, because, although not actual¬ 
ly a matter of strategy or of military skill, still it ha£( to do with 
uie dascrction^and intelligence of the Commandant of the Kesi- 
dency, and was of grave im])OTtancc in its influence on the opera¬ 
tions of Ilavclock and (lutrum. To tliesc we will now draw 
the readers’ attention. 

We have already described how Havelock, advancing from 
Cawnpore, defeated the forces of the Nana at Futtehporc, Aong 
and Fandoo Nuddy, and retook Cawnpore. ThcbC victories he 
followed up on the 19th of July by au expedition to the Nana’s 
residence at Bithoor, which however he found deserted. On the 
next day he was joined by Neill with reinforcements, and at 
once commenced his preparations for an ad\aiice on Lucknow. 
These preparations consisted of the passage of the Ganges by 
the expeditionary force> and the construction of entrenchments 
for the defence of Cawnpore. The site was selected on the 
bank of the river, on high and oouunandiug ground, near the 
town and bazaar, and It also was the best position for covering 
the passage of the troops. It contained number of houses, 
and in fact, a very small amount of work turned it into a defensi¬ 
ble post. The passage of the Ganges was unopposed by the 
enemy, who indeed never made their appearance, l^ier heads 
were constructed on both sides of the ri\er; all the boats pro¬ 
curable were collected and decked. The passage was edected 
by sailing if there was wind, by rowing or by the towing of the 
Berhampooter, It commeuce^l on the 2lBt, and was no^ com¬ 
pleted till the 28th of August. On the next day Havelock ad¬ 
vanced towards Lucknow. At Oonao, ten miles from the river, 
the enemy were drawn up in a series of garden! and compounds 
cotnmandmg the road, with long ranges of impassable swamps 
on th6ir flanks. iSkirmishers and light guns to the front, and a 
charge with tlio bayonet, and the rebels evacuated Oonao, But 
they again d)'ew up in the open beyond, •strongly supported by 
Cavalry. An immediate advance on the left, m echcllon of 
remnents and detachmAits for the right, sent them to the 
riwt about, leaving all th^ir guns in the possession of the Bri- 
A Wt'for breakfast, and then forward” was the word. 
They approached Busherut Gunge, five miles from Oonao; it 
was a walled village on the road, with swamps on every side, 
and ecurthworks in uunt. The 64th were detached to the rights 
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through tite Bwamp, to threaten the cnemy^s rear, TIub with 
tlie Hteady advance of the main body^ the guns playing on the 
gateway, had the desired effect. A struggle at the bfeast-wori^,l 
and Buslierut Gunge was won. But the loss in tliese two f^ts, 
and the appearance of* cholera and dysentery, shewed Ilave- 
lock that he could not relieve Lucknow with nib present force. 
Tfe retired to Gonati, and then to Mungurwar, uicre to await 
reinlbn'cmeutp. Such men as Neill could spare he sent to him 
at once; u;id with this addition, Havelock again advanced. 
Oonao was evacuated; Busherut Gunge was occupied. On the 
/)th he attacked the enemy. Turning their left, he stormed 
them fuit of Hushcrut Gunge, and followed them up relentless¬ 
ly, (Iriving them from village to village, till they broke and fled 
in the open, when his men were too few and too wearied to 
pursue. Cholera again broke out; again he retired to Mungur- 
war. With his present strength lie saw it was hopeless to reuch 
LuckiMiw, he now heard also lhat the I)ina])orQ bcpoya had mu¬ 
tinied, that he need ho]>c for no more reinforcements for another 
month, that C iiwnptu*c was again tlircatened by the Nana. The 
dilemma was -'ickouing—heart-breaking—but choice he had 
none. Back he must go In CawnjKire. Luoknow must hold 
out as it bchl coul L A retreat, however, across the river with 
ail enemy lio\cring on tlic rear, was a different matter to an un¬ 
molested a<I\ance. It '‘'as quite certain tliat a passage similar 
to that ill duly would be attended with great risk and much 
loss. Too much importance therefore tamiot be attached to the 
skill and perseverance liy which Captain Cnmnnelin of the En¬ 
gineers, in the fiice of all difficulties, in opposition to the views, 
as regarded pnieticahility and success, of nearly every officer 
with the force, designed and constructed a causeway over a 
width of upwards of a mile of the inundated bhoreofthe Granges, 
bridging the narrower and dccjier jiarts. The portion of 
the river which had to be ferried was thus reduced to nearly 
700 yards, about a rpiarter of the original distance. On the 
completion of the eauseway therefore, the (reuci^al determined 
to make "a last stroke at the enemy, and then withdraw into 
CawniHirc^ He advanced from Mungurwar on the 11th,'halted 
for the night at OonSo, and next day went at the foe. Their 
]>OMtion was stronger than hitherto. It was half way between 
Oonao and Bushcrut Gunge, and extended for five miles. Gross¬ 
ing the road in dts centre. Again the little force went at the 
enemy’s left, in eehellon from ihe right. Again the fixe of the 
Artillery and of the Enfiolds, and tlie show of British steel, 
were irresistible; the enemy’s left was turned, and their line 
enfiladed; a struggle on the enemy s right, and tiie Madras Eu- 

dri>on back the h^istile Cavalry; the field was won. 
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the enemy's guns were captured and turned on the flying foe, 
whose roi^t became precipitate. With his rear tiius secured, 
I die Oend):^ marched nack to Mungurwar, and next day crossed 
inUO Cawi^re. From first to last the passage occupied only 
five and a half hours. 

While Havllook was making his first passage across the 
Ganges towards Lucknow, the Sepoys at Dinapore were break¬ 
ing out into ‘ mutiny, crossidg the Soane, and besieging Arrah. 
On the veiy day that Havelock was routing the rebels at Oonao 
and Busherut Gnnge, the detachment of ^e 10th was getting 
out to pieces at Arnh. A spark was being struck which might 
%ht up the whole of Behar—but the hand to quench it was 
ready. Eyre had just reached Dinapore with some men and 
three guns. With 200 Infantry and his guns he at once pro¬ 
ceeded to the support of the party whch had first advanced to 
the relief of Arrah. .On his way he heard of their defeat. He 
halted in a strong {lubition for the night, and advancing next 
morning found the line of Sepoys drawn up behind fresh en¬ 
trenchments on well chosen ground. Again there was the at¬ 
tack on the enemy’s left; a well directed and irresistible flaok 
and enfilade fire, to which the enemy had no means of reply ; 
a charge down the line with the cold steel; and the victors of 
the 29th July were routed on the 3rd of August. Obtaining 
a supply of ammunition from Dinapore, Eyre followed the ene¬ 
my up to Jugdespore, where the 10th, whC could hardly be res¬ 
trained, would have nought but the bayonet, and with a cheer 
and a rush dashed like tigers at the foe, and terribly avenged 
the slaughter of their comrades. Thus did Eyre preserve the 
tranquilhty of Behar, at a period when to do so was of incalcu¬ 
lable importance. With Shahabad and the Grand Trimk Koad 
occupied by the enemy, our reinforcements must have been 
grievously delayed, the transi)ort of supplies almost hopelessly 
mscontinued. 

By this time General Outrom had reached Calcutta. The 
Stlji Fusiliers had arrived from the Mauritius ;*the 90th L. I., 
the advanced guard, as it were, of the China force, had al‘!o been 
stopped short ahd landed. They went forward withAut delay 
towards Cawvpore, and on the 16th of September, these .two 
Corps and Eyre’s victorious party had reinforced Havelock, and 
Outram, generously waiying his right to command, joined the 
force as a volunteer. • 

The halt at Cawnpore had tended to refresh and recruit the 
old divirion, and they had kept themselves in training by thrash¬ 
ing the Nana at Bithoor; while Captain Crommelin had taken 
advantage of the time and of the fall of the river to prepare 
a bridge of boats across the site of the last passage. This bndge, 

Mabch, 1SS9 
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and the remainB of the causeway which he had before construct¬ 
ed, permitted the march of the British troops across ^ Ganges 
diyr shod, and prevented all delay in the transport of nuUenel. 
On tlic 19ih and 20th of September, the force crossed; on^he 
2lBt, Havelock found the enemy on his old camping ground at 
Mungurwar, and driving them out of it, sent his (Cavalry in pur« 
suit. For fifteen miles did the handful of Volunteer; Cavalry, 
headed by tin* Bayard of ludia, chase the rebel rout, ewturing 
three guns and a standard. On the 22nd the force reached Bunnee, 
the inarch enlivened by a scries of dashing cavalry Eddrmishes. 
On the 2ord, it ad\anced towanls Alum Bagh. The enemy were 
there drawn up in line, and Artillery posted to command the road. 
There was no manoeuvring this time; the Artillery dashed to the 
front and poured in their fire, the Cavalry charged and took the 
rebel guns; the Infantry advanced and drove the enemy’s line 
buck, and out oi the Alum Bagh. T'hat night, and next day, 
tlie force halted to re^t the luen and prepare ior the coming strug¬ 
gle- 

The probal ilit> of a successful issue to it, was due to a very 
gr^at extent to the intimate knowledge of Lucknow possessed 
by General Oulram, who intendcil to act as guide to the force. 
Aware ol t>\i> veiy gieat ditliniltics that a column advancing 
from Cawnporc would ha\e to encounter, in the passage of the 
Sye at Bunnee, ami vd the Lucknow canal at the Char Bagh, 
at whi(di points the biidgcs would in all probability be found 
dcbtioycd, General Outrani had propoaed that while lla\elock 
should threaten Lucknow fioiu the Cawnpore direction with his 
original force, he riiould himself create a diversion, and, if ne- 
<*C"<sary, assist the passage oi tlie Sye by advancing with the re- 
inftucements along the Goointee. But on 1 laveloclPs representa¬ 
tion ol the weakness of his force, and of the current rejiort that 
iho bridges luid not been demolished, he gave up the project 
uud joined Ihn clock. From the Alum Bagh there were three 
loutes. One was by tlie direct and straight road* This was 
known to be iVfcmlcd by entrenchment behind entrenchment, 
and battery battery. This line was therefore at once re- 

jeftetl. The second was the route by which Sir Colin Campbell 
afterwai'db proceeded *to the Dilkhoosha, from whech point they 
might advaniic either by the Secundra Bagh road on the right 
bank of the Goomtee, or tlicy might cross the GoomteC'and 
march by the left bank. But, at 'this period of the ycar^ 
the country between the Dilkhoosjia and the Cawnpore road 
was impubsahlc from inundations ; and the route whicii General 
Outram therefore decided on, wob, to advance as far os the ca¬ 
nal b} the high road, force the Char Bagh bridge, then tvim to 
tlie l^bt, and proceeding by the canal until the city was tom- 
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ed> atrlke across the ^ound between the Kaiser B^h and tliO 
river tox^da the Bebidencj. This was a route whi^ had been 
di^wn up by the Engineer Officer at Lucknow, but it had never 
reached General Havelock, and the proposition ori^nated solely 
with General Outrain. The plan was strictly carried out. The 
force started on their march of salvation at 8 a. m. on the 25th 
of September. It consisted of the 5th, 78th, 90th, and Mskdras 
Fusiliers; portions of the 64th, and 84th, and 200 Seikhs; 
Maude’s and Olpherts’ batteries, and some heavy guns; the 
Volunteer Cavalry, 500 men, and some heavy guns were left to 
protect the Alum Bagh. Outram proi>osed that tJio heavy guns 
and Cavalry should also be left behind, but Havelock did not 
approve of tlie suggestion. It admits of very little doubt how¬ 
ever, that tlie proposition was correct, as the heavy guns and 
^valry were lound quite useless for the fighting that ensued. 
Tne enemy were found strongly posted, close to the camping 
ground; their position did not admit of attack. A hot fire was 
therefore kept upon them till the force had passed. At the 
Char Bagh was the first severe opposition. Aware of some 
commanding ground whence the enemy’s fire might be kept %n- 
der, Outram hastened thither with a chosen body of rifles, but 
ho was there only in time to see a party of Fusiliers storming the 
bridge with young Havelock leading on horseback. The enemy’s 
battery was taken, the adjacent houses were stormed and held, 
and the 78th were directed to occupy them until all the troops 
and baggage had passed, and then to follow piotccting tlie rear. 

The mam body advanced by the canal; on reat'hing the Dil- 
khoosha bridge,it turned to the left towards the 32nd Barracks; 
thence towards the Secundja Bagh, tsliah Nujeeb and Motcc 
Mahul. Between the Char Bagh and the Motec Mahul tht^ 
force met with very slight opposition. But at the Motee Mahul 
and the farther advanced piists, Martin’s house, tlic Stables, 
Steam Engine, and Hirun Khana, it came under a strong file 
from the l5>orbheyd MunzU and the Kaiser B.igh. EyreV guns 
were brought into position to reply, and they leplieil 
fuUy.- T^he force halted, and intelligcifce arrived that Ihe 78tlj 
with the roar guard were strongly pressed. 

* General Chitram, knowing that the Furheed Buksh, Chutter 
Munzil, and Teree Kotee were the only buildings betwt en hinn 
and*the Remdency; believing in consequence ofareconnoi'saance 
wluch he made mat these were either* einply"or being eva«3uat- 
ed; having both perceived and heard that the sepoys were fly¬ 
ing in aH directions, that the only men combating with him 
were Nujeebs, and that they were fighting only in rear, xnd at 
the Kaiser Bagh; satisfied that, as the beleaguered garrison had 
held out for mree months, they could cahily hold their own for 
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aaodier night, ^ that after the late heavy rains no fear need be 
felt about mining, which had Mtherto been his dnef cause of 
anaiety for the garrison; lastly, conscious of the militiiary mis¬ 
take of not keeping the troops in hand; taking all these thiflga 
into consideration,—-General Outram gave his advice that t£e 
force should halt where it was for the night, {dace batteries in 
position agiunst the Kaiser Bagh and Koorsheyd Munzil, allow 
the rear guard, the horoital, and the ba^mage to come up, and 
join the Kesidency next ^y, by forcing and occupying the inter- 
Tening buildiugs which have already been named. But then, 
not half a mile distant, were those anxious hearts, for whose sake 
he had been struggling and pressing for the last three weary 
months; the goal was iu Havelock’s sight; he determined to win 
it at once. Tho order was given; guided by Outram, on went 
the gallant band, charging Ihrough a tempest of fire; the Bailey 
Guard gate was reached; the garrison was saved. '' 

But, when too late, the error was seen of not abiding by Out- 
ram’s counsel. The reUe>ing column was completely sundered 
iu two. The advanced pUrty were in the Hcbidency, or the 
Tc’^e Kotee and .lail; the lear were in the Motee Mahul, with 
the heavy guns and wounded. Their deserted position embold¬ 
ened the enemy to close round and keep up a murderous fire on 
the Motoo Mahul, as well as on all the ground interveuing be¬ 
tween it and the buihungs occupied by the rest of the force. 
The Furheed Buksh aud Chutter Munzil had to be stormed the 
next m<»rniug, and the position afterwards retained along the 
river front was occupied. A party was deB])atched under Colo¬ 
nel Napier to escort in the roar guanl. The guard and the 
guns were safely brought in, but the wounded were led out of 
tlicir i>roper route and hum>unded by the enemy. A few only, 
e8ca]>e<l. The rest wore ruthlessly murdered; their heads were 
cut and messengers were sent with them after the fugitive 
hcix>j s, with taunting allusions to their flight from dead men. 
They of course returned and renewed the struggle. We believe 
finul), that if Outrain’s advice had been followed, the relieving 
force could liaV e concentrated on a strong aud protected position ; 
ha\e siletfoed the enemy's fire; and me connection with the 
Hesidcucy would ha\e been made next mornings without any 
fighting at all The moral efiect on both rides woidd have been 
far diiVerent; instead of running the gauntlet to the assistance 
of a hard-pressed force, the Briti^ would have appeared bearing 
down all op^ition; driving the enemy before them at all points. 
The sepoys bad all fled; the men who made all the fighting, 
who innicted the chief loss, were the Nujeeb fcdlowers of Maun 
Singh,and other chiefs. This loss occurred principally in the 

the rear guard left at the ll^tee Mahul*, and 
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it would therefore *have been avoided. These chiefs and 
Niyeebs bed only now for the fir^ time entered the lists againsb 
tke British^ It was known thatwbey did so chiefly from a feet- 
in^^ or semblance of feeling, of Rajpoot or national honor, and 
they would* have gladly accepted, it' they could have done so 
with good grace, such terms as Outram would have been ready 
to offer, and which could not have been otherwise than lenient. 
We believe, in fact, that the Residency wloulc^ have been really 
and substantially relieved, that the leading Oude chieftains 
would have surrendered, the merchants have flocked in under 
British protection, and Lucknow have come^ again under British 
rule. Instead of this, the rear guard having been so etri)ngly press¬ 
ed, that pressure extended all round, and the relieving ibree was 
added to the number of the besieged. .The whole wore closely 
invested. 

Immediately on the arrival of the relieving force, a sortie on the 
river face cleared all that point, and led to itb occupation. A pro- 
position on tlio night of the 25th to sally on the South and West 
faces, and take the enemy’s guns there, had not received the 
Brigadier’s support- On the 27th therefore, when a sortie for 
that puri> 08 e was made, the enemy were found prepared, and 
the party effected little or nothing. The Cavalry were ordered 
out to communicate with the Alum Bagli; but they bad to re¬ 
turn with their mission unfulfilled. Another and better or¬ 
ganized expedition on the 29th succeeded'in capturing most of 
the enemy’s guns on the South and West fronts, and in destroy¬ 
ing thein most mischievous musketry positions, hut one of its 
objects, the extension of tlie British position to the iron 
bridge, could not be eflccted. By the possession of this bridge, 
Ccneral Outram had hoped to initiate a means of communication 
with the left bank of the river, of making forays in search ofsup- 
* plies, and of establishing less interrupted relations with the mer¬ 
chants and bankers of the city and suburbs. 

This route luiving failed, there was but one other line by 
which a break in the blockade could be effectftd. T|;ie direct 
road frqm the Residency to the Char Ba^ bridge,'was lined on 
both sides by strong houses and mosques; these extended thick¬ 
ly for about 600 yards. The two farthest of them were moaques, 
the possession of which would secure the command of the road 
for ]^f a mile farther op, where the road turned, and at the 
bend of this road was another building which enfiladed the road 
' for the rest of the way to the Char Bagh. Hence the General 
decided on* endeavouring to take possession of the road up to 
the mosques, and, if possible, to the building at the bend of the 
road. The expedition was organised for the 1st of Octobei. It 
waa to be carried out by Colonel Napier. To divert attention^ 
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feint attacks were made in the inoming towards the Ha^r i5aghj 
and a battery was thrown ujjyronting its gate; in the afternoon 
the party sortied right and of the Cawnuore road. A 
strong (HiMtion calleu l^bilip’s house and garden was fheenemy^ 
chief poat^ immediately threatening the Keddenoy entrench¬ 
ments. AU was carried up to this, that evening. The p^rty 
occupied the ground for one night which wts spent in making 
dispositions for the attack. Next morning, the garden and 
house were carried, and numerous guns t^en, and the party 
made steady progress, attacking and occupying house after 
house, and turningi two entrenchments which the enemy had 
constructed across the road. The two end mosques alone re¬ 
mained to be taken. But the sliadcs of evening were beginning 
to come on. M^yc^r Haliburton, who commanded the advance, 
considered that the position which lie held was insecure, he could 
not at that time attack the remaimug*buildings; he inafie up 
his mind, and fell back on a stronger post. The error w'as fatal. 
Immediately on hoaiing of the step, the General ordered the ad¬ 
vanced posilkin to bo i'e-oc<*iipied without delay; but it was too 
litte. 1 ne enemy had followed up and re-taKen it, and would 
not evacuate. An aticm]»t to storm it next morning was re¬ 
pulsed ; it had been strongly bavri(*a(led and entrenched. The 
slight retreat of the pi ions evening had given the enemy 
heart; they pressed on all sides. It was manifest that the de¬ 
sign could not be oUccted. The (general ordered the gradual 
withdrawal of the })arty, anil the retention by it of a portion of 
the ground which they had occupied, aud which was eventually 
termed the “ Highlanders’ Post,” from its being garrisoned by 
the 78th. This withdrawal was accouipanled by the demolition 
of the enemy’s strongest muhketry posts, and of those mines of 
which the beginnings haxl been discovered. But one slight error 
was here committed. The Engineers were not informed of the 
position that was to be held; no ste])s were taken to clear its 
front, to remove cover for the shafts of mines. Hence the High¬ 
binders «had^to carry on an incessant subterranean warfare; of 
the most;, liarassing description. This sortie was the last endea- 
v'our to interrupt tho blockade, to establish communication with 
the Alum Bagh detachment, to forage for 'supplies. To 
strengthen the position and abide the arrival of rclidbrcements, 
was only course now left to Sir James Outram. 

In the old Besidency cntrencluuents several of the works 
which had been left uncompleted^ at the commencement of the 
siege were now finished. Kew ones were constructeid to secure 
the more extended development of the defence. At the mosques 
between the Redan and the river a series of breast-works 
were t^wn up, towards the bridge and the river, and armed 
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with Artille^. A succession of zigzags, or covered roads, was 
constructed^ irom thence to the river’s edge, where a cut and 
r^ervoir were exca\ ated to allow of the safe watering of the 
cattle. The sheep house battery, flanking the whole West front, 
was completed and armed. A new and strong battery was 
constructed at Anderson’s post; and Anally a most admirable 
series of parallela^aud zigzags was advanced from Innes’ gar¬ 
rison towards the Iron bridge, by which the whole of the ground 
in tiiat direction came under the command of the besieged 
force. Those localities which we have before described as un¬ 
protected, on the arrival of the relief, against mines, were now 
countermined and rendered safe. 

To strengthen and secure the new position was a much more diflS-^ 
cult operation. It consisted of the Teree^Kotcc,FurheedBukeh, 
and jail which were central and safe, of the Chutter Munzil and 
adfanced garden which were in serious danger from musketry, 
artillery, and mines. The Chutter Munzil had its south front 
lined by buildings occupied by the enemy, at distances varying 
from 15 to 100 yards, from wliich musketry used to be inces¬ 
santly poured on it, and mines were at work everywhere. 
advanced garden was more exjiosed to musketry, but less to 
mines; whilst a stoiin of Artillery was brought to bear on it from 
all directions. 


The whole of tlie openings in the buildings were speedily and 
admirably barricaded; and inner lines of defensible works were 
erected to lessen any mischief which might result from success¬ 
ful explosion of the enemy's mines; the whole outline of the ad¬ 
vanced garden was secured by a retremdiment constructed on the 
double sap principle, and now the defenders were secure from 
surprise or storm; but seriou's mischict might be caused by 
mines, to counteract wliich was rendered a very difficult opera- 
* tion by the cieat variety of levels of ground in all that quarter. 
Before any thorough defence could be instituted, the enemy had 
made two enormous breaches in the wall of the advanced garden, 
and two in the portion of the Chutter Munzil which was held by 
Brasyer’s ^eikhs. Captain Crommelin first caused bh^fts to be 
sunk al salient points, or such as were most likely to attack¬ 
ed, and ou almost the first trial met and destroyed a mine 
which the enemy* were driving at the North cprner of the 
Seikh position. A post from which the besiegers threatened to be 
mis^evous was a mosque near this point. A sortie was or¬ 
ganized, the mosque was carried, and two shafts begun. But 
before iheae could he turned into use, the enemy had exploded a 
mine, and blown up the outer portion of the mosque. Fortunate¬ 
ly however, a retrenched lodgment had been formed on it, and 
the only mischief done was the destruction of the advanced sen- 
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tries. Some six or eight gangs of miners were oxganiaed and 
set to work, and the whole front requiring defence was being 
gradually countermined. In the course of these operaiionB nu¬ 
merous Bubterranpan rencontres occurred with the enemy, -^d 
in this underground warfare the only alteration that we reed of 
that Captain Crommelin appears to Imve made, from the variotm 
modes of procedure ‘^t Captain Fulton uasd to adopt, was 
caused by the great scarcity of powder. It lay In excavating 
and dlliog in the galleries with the debris of meir own roofs, 
instead of lodging powder and blowing them up. In die coarse 
of one of these rencontres, Mr. Kavaoagh, who afterwards so 
gallantly won his way to the CommandeP>in-Chiers* camp at 
4 klum Bagh, held a conversation with the inmates of a house, 
into the gallery of which he had effected an entrance. They 
were all sepoys, and all ascribed their mutiny to a dread of hav¬ 
ing Christianity forced upon them. A new pimse now also made 
its appearance in the defence of mines which had been thus 
seized. Fearing that the victorB were laying powder with ex¬ 
plosive intentions, the enemy used to inundate the galleries with 
mvihuk after muahuk ol water. 

Similar barricadi S and mines were resorted to in the post held 
by tJie 78tli; and here perhaps to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
these exciting contests prevailed, and the most daring deed of 
the siege occurred. This was the forcing of a gidlery some 200 
feet long by Jjieutenants Hutchinson and TuUocn, who, to 
win their end, had to indulge in a succession of duels, with foes 
whom they wore unable to see, but to whom they were perfectly 
visible. 

The mining of the first siege was characterized by the skill in 
the selection of locality, the uniform success in foiling the ene¬ 
my, and the amount of work done by a handful of miners. None 
of the mines were lung. The longest, that against Johannes* 
house, was only 76 feet in length. But the mines of the Chatter 
Munzil develojied a perfectly unknown phase in this style of 
warfare. Mines were excavated; several upwards of 150 feet; 
one, 298*' feci in length, from shaft to chamber, without any air 
holes, without any ap{>aratus for supplying pure or brcauable 
air. Eventually, the ^ whole front of the position, a length of 
2,000 feet, was protected by a subterranean road, interrupted 
only where ground was destroyed by the explosions ox the 
mines. “ 

As time advanced, as the limits of the enemy’s power to harm 
became narrowed, as the approach of the Commander-in-Chief 
BUjMsted plans for co-operation firom within, aggresrive steps 
to be adopted. The General’s design was uiis. On the 
the advanced garden wore two buildings, one low. 
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foruii&g a portion of tiate Hirun Kkana^ the other high, a mosque. 
On the Ernst were the ou^ouses of the Steam Engine.’’ He 
^ternnnecl on miniiig these three buikimgs. The entrance of the 
mesqw Urns to be partuUly destroyed, a sortie made, and itseU* 
oocapi^ From its height it commanded some very important 
points in the Kaiser Ba^, and would serve to paralyse the ene¬ 
my’s nearer batt^iea The other two bnildingm were to be laid 
iow> and in* the confusion a storming party would charge and 
occupy the Uiruu Khana, Steam Engine, and the buildings im¬ 
mediately beyond them. A large, strong, and high battery was 
to be constructed inside the advanced garden, the wall of the 
garden #iis to be mined. At a given signal the mines were all 
to be exploded, the demolition ot the enclosure wall would un¬ 
mask ^the battery, which would then play on the ground to the 
North of the Kaiser Bagh, and protect the left of the Chiefs 
advance, while the buildings already mentioned were to bo 
bimultaneously stormed. 

The execution of the design was duly commenced, tlie mines 
to the (South of the garden were prepared, that towards the Steam 
Engine was discovered by the enemy, and destroyed by bwig 
beaten in. The battery was duly built, wall was duly mined; 
but on account of a day’s delay in the Chiers approach, the charge 
got damp, and thc\‘xpiosions were too feeble. A part of the Vail 
only was demolished by them ; the remainder was crumbled 
down by the fire of the new battery, which had immecUately 
opened. The oiFensive mines were soon exploded, tlic doomed 
buildings were* hurled into the air, and Olplierts, leaping on 
the parapet of his battery, cheered on the stonning ])arty as they 
rushed on the terror-stricken foe. 

Here we will lca\e the Lucknow garrison on the point of be¬ 
ing relieved, and turn our attention to the Conunander-iu-Chiet's 
proceedings. 

We may here remark that September 1857 apjiears to us to 
mark the most important era in the crisis. Up till then iho 
struggle had been maintained solely by the nesources in India 
itl^it; and though the pressure had been intend, lAe Britibh 
had l&ld their own. Delhi had been stormed, LuckiA>w reliev¬ 
ed firom all peril of massacre, and the enemy made everyiyhere 
to feel that it was hopeless to battle successfully jHrith the Eng¬ 
lish.* Now reinforcements were beginning to arrive; the re¬ 
sources of Britain were about to operate; in place of a desperate 
Btmggle, the contest would d>6oome a triumphant war. The re- 
txuuadV gf the forces derigned for the Ctiina expedition had 
been stopped and landed, the foremost of the troops sent to India 
direct were now arriving, the (roorkhas had sent down a divi¬ 
sion under Pulwan Sing to operate through GoruolOKire and 

Kabob, less. 
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Jounpore. ^ Azimjgurh had been already saved by Venables. 
Lontfoen with hia mndful of the 10th had kept the rebels at bay 
on Ao borders of Oude, attacked and destroyed the Fort of^ 
Atrowlea; and now, on the 30th of October, Wroughton with the. 
Goorkbas under Pul wan Singh attacked and routed the forces 
of the rebel Mazlin at Chanda. The troops as tliey arrived at 
Calcutta and were equipped, were hastened on to Cawnpore, and 
with the exception of the fight of Khujwa, no instance oeeurred 
of a rebel force daring to molest them. The British at Saugor 
were still isolated : a Madras column had reached the Itewah 
country, wliicli was tliercby pacified. Kotoh had risen but tho 
Nceimich force had thrashed the Mundissore mutinedis* The 
Mho^ troops had captured the Fort of Dhar. Tlie future vic¬ 
tor of Central India IM,arrived in Boml>ay, and arrangejnonts 
were being mode for the advaupc of the three columns, from 
Madras on Jubbulpore and Saiigor ; from Mhow, on Jhausie 
and Calpec; from the westward on liajpootana. 

Meanwhile a column- under Greathed left Delhi on the 24th 
of September, n+tacked and defeated the rebels under Wullce 
Dad Khan at Puliindshuhr, and destroyed his Fort ofMalaghur. 
On the 5th they d -fcaled another i>arty of the enemy at AUy- 
gurH, and theuec turned off the (irand Trunk Road, towards 
Agra, which was threatened by the Mhow mutineers. On 
the 10th they reaclie*! Agra, and within a few hour'., were in a 
hot contest with the rdbel troops, not an attempt even at a 

stand did the enemy make. As soou as scjen they were charged 
and routed, and here perhaps occurred the most cony>Ietc de- 
fc'it, ami most unrelenting pursuit, in the whole war. With 
Atrra thus saved, the little band lost no time in hastening to¬ 
wards Cawni)ore, to tlic relief of Lucknow. They reached 
Cawnpore on tho 26th of October, and there they were halted 
to form part of a larger force* which was to proceed under the 
immediate command of Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of the 
beleaguered gai-rison. 

Mcanwjule about Delhi, Van Cortlandt had been for somewhile 
subduing Hurrianali, and two columns had gone towards Bul- 
lubgurh And Rowalee under Showers to clear the couiltry in 
that direction, as bands of the mutineers had boenjreported to be 
collccthig theve. 

At present, therefore, the work which the Commander-in-Chief 
had to perform was l(^ing well. There was only one Mbl 
danger. On the 23rd of September the news of the fall 
of Delhi reached Scindiah. His joy was so unmietakeable, 
that the Gwalior Contingent, whom he had hitherto detain¬ 
ed nettf has capital under various pretexts, left his territory 
to tlK under another chief. The Tigress Baoee 
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of and the Naaa*s General, Tantia Topee, had been 

offering i^m high terms. These they now accepted, and under 
jraatia% iWder&hip, they marched towards the South of 
pdre, threatening it should the Chief start Liickuow-wards,orln 
mm other wny leave it with a weak garrison. Taking daloun 
and Kuchwagurh on their way they reached Colpee on the 15th 
of November, and thence advanced aga^t Cawnporc, after re¬ 
ceiving reinforcements from Banda and Dude. 

In spite n£ ^cse threatening demonstrations on his rear. Sir 
Oolin Campbell pressed lorward to the chief aim of liis prcbcnt 
idhvements, the relief of liuckiiow* On the 12th, he reached 


the Altun Bagh, and, in accordance with a design bubmitted by 
General Qatrani, ho determined on adopting the route by the 
Dilkhooslia and np the right bank of^he Goointee, which Sii* 
J. Oatram had been prevented from faBng on the former occa¬ 
sion, by the inundated state of tlic country. The movement 
along.the right bank ol the Goomtee met with oppobition from 
certain officers who were urgent on the crobsiiig of tlie Goomtee 
at the Dilkhoosha, and an advance thence u]) the left bank 
(by ground which was certainly more open^ to a point opi>Obitc 
the Residency, the planting of flanking batteries at the ex¬ 
tremities of the works, the construction of a bridge acrosb the 
GoomtCv? at the Chutter Munzih and the removal by it of the 


gan*ifeun. But on mature coiibideratlon tlic Cliief ado})ted and 
carried out the plan projioi^ by General t>utrain. On tlie 14th, 
he advanced to the Dill^Obha, which with the J\Iailiiueiv 


was taken with but little opposition. A day's halt occuricd to 
arrange and secure the pubitioa there, and the comiuiiiiuatlon 
with the Alum Bogh. 

On the Iflth began the final advance to the iclicf. That 
advance wo need hardly describe in detail. All know it, 
or ought to know it. \Vc merely wish to jioint out that its 
chief characteristic was the pertinacioub adhercnc^' to the ri¬ 
ver, comidotely guarding the right flanl., and leaving t)nly 
the left flank to Tie watched. All know ufjhe gl- rioub storm 
of the 18ccundra Bagh, the capture of the Kmldmii Riissool and 
Shall Nujeef, tlie evacuation ot the Koorsheyd ^luiuil, the final 
junction wiAh the Residency troops, the withdrawal ol the gar¬ 
rison, the unsurnassably skilful retirement first to tlfe Dil- 
kheosha, and lastly to the Alum Bagh. But, from what we ha\c 
#bad and what we have heard, we fire coguioant of one fact, 
which has not been madp so prominent as it should be. Sir 
Colin has justly and exultingly told how the heroic Peel brought 
his heavy guns up along side the walls of the Shah Nujeef; hut 
he has forgotten to narrate that Captain IVLddlcton of thi Royal 
Artery galloped his guns to within half that distance from 
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them, to witlua pistol range of the eame walls and the satnW 
murderous fire, wluch taking his guns, the nearest, as the tarn 
get, hud low ludf of his officers and men. Qn the 25th the fim 
was cODcmitrated at the Alum Bagh, and the 26th was spettUin 
orgaaising a division which was to remiun there threateamig 
Lucknow, under Sir James Outaram. On the 27th, l%r Cow 
with the remainder of the force marched towards Cawnpora, 
and hearing thence the unmistakhable sounds of Artillery, but 
receiving no tidings, rightly conjectured that some untoward 
event liad occurred, and, hurrying the route, reached Cawnpore 
in two days. It had been attacks by the Gwalior ContingedlL 

Sir Colin had left General Windham in command, with a fcwce 
of 500 men, but in case of emergency, he was to get up the 
troops located at Fut^pore, and to detain the Madras Brigade, 
and the various detadunents which were otherwise to be sent 
on to the Chief at liucknow. lie was directed to protect the 
cotrenchinents and the bridge, not to attack the enemy, but to 
daunt them maklug as great a ^play of his force as possible, 
encamping them outside, so as to guard the city. The enemy 
however had accurate* iulbrmataou m his real strength, and they 
dismayed more Ge icralsliip than on any other occasion. They 
took full advantage of their numerical supwiority to out-flank, 
and threaten him from several mduts. They approached Cawn- 
pore simultaneously from the West and South. General Wind- 
Iiam’s origiual wiJi wa>s to attack ^ enemy in detail, the west¬ 
ernmost dctacluncnts first, as tlie^vere on his own side of the 
Pandoo Js’uddy. 

lie iiud written for permission to the Chief, from whom, how- 
C\ c r, no answer on the subject ev er came, whilst such letters 
as w ere received tended to the supposition that the Chief was 
himself iu difficulties, or that at any rate he wanted reinforce¬ 
ments, and would not return for some time to come. He con¬ 
sequently did not consider himself authorized to attack the de¬ 
tachments contrary to the original orders, and determined on 
carrying out the, tactics of the arrangements ordered by the 
Chief, uiudifyiug the details in their execution. His ^bm was 
to defend, the passage of the Pandoo Nuddy, and check¬ 
ing the enemy there, to fall back and cover Catgnpore at the 
Cirand IVunk Road. On the 26th November accordingly he 
advanced to the North bank of the Pandoo Nuddy, where he 
found the advanced detacliment of the enemy strongly posted pn 
the opposite side. The action was i^rt and decisive; the Bri¬ 
tish dfl^ied across the Nullah with a’^cheer, the enemy fled pre¬ 
cipitately, and ^ree guns were t^en. The victory beW wetn, 
he imsMS^^Blly retired to the position he had derided on rorj>ro- 
teclii^^^South and West of Cawnpore. Unriieoked by the 
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defeat, tlio enemy followed up, and on the next day attacked tlie 
Sf^flh portion, out-4ankit^ it on both flanks. The rebel foree, 
however, was being steadily repulsed, when the fxeneral was 
m&fFmed that the enemf were penetmting the city, threatening 
the Fort and hie rear. Hastening himself to the new scene 
adion, Windham led a recently arrived party of rifies against 
the flank attack, and drove it bock, but warned by the attempt 
of the probable recurrence and ultimate success of the atta(‘k 
his commiinications, he directed the advanced parties which 
had been left on the South and West of the city, under the com¬ 
mand of fieneral Dupuis, to retire to the Ni>rth of the city. He 
now therefore took up a more concentrated position, between 
the fort and the city, flanking the entrenchinents ou both sides, 
and defending thejcanal and the Bithoorgpood. 

On the 28th ilie eneiny attacked from both flanks. The at¬ 
tack on tlie left resulted in a complete victory for the British, 
who captured two 18-pounders, On the right the attack was 
made in overwhelming numbers, and the British advanced posts, 
on the Bithoor road, had to retire. At this crisis. Sir Colin ar¬ 
rived. jNo time was lost. Heavy guns were immediately pq^ted 
to take in flank any batteries that the enemy might have esta¬ 
blished against the bridge, and a Brigade moved up to the left of 
the^^nal, to the S. F. corner of the city; thus tlie entrenchments 
were tJioroughly secured and the communications with Allahabad 
ve-opened; the city alone left to the enemy ; and both their 
flanks were threatened. Despatching the Lucknow families to- 
waixls Allahabad on the 3rd of December, he completed Ids ar¬ 
rangements on the 4th and 5tli; and on the 6th he attacked the 
enemy. Commencing with a Ifeavy bombardment from the en¬ 
trenchments, he advanced against the enemy’s right, driving them 
before him, and routing them along the Calpee road. • Kee])ing 
the Cavalry and Light Artillery for the pursuit in that direction, 
he turned his main force under General Mansfield i^ainst the 
enemy’s left, who were similarly routcil, and fled to Bitluior. 
JSeventecu guns were taken. The right divi^ou of the enemy 
hhving been hopelessly driven across the Jumna, (jeutral Grant 
was sfint in pursuit of the Bithoor i>arty, and caught th< m in the 
act of crussiug the river. The result was the thorough rout of 
the enemy witb great slaughter and the capture pf fiiteen* more 

vFor the thorough organisation and security of the base of 
future operations, all that now renuuned was to clear the Grand 
Trunk Ifoad. A force under Walpole was despatched up the • 
left bank' of the Jumna; another under the direct command of 
t^ jChief advanced against Futteghur. while l^ton came 
Southwards from Delhi and Allygurh, with a large convoy. 
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Wb^oIc’b column met with no opj^ORition at all, and on the 20th 
of ^nuary, with Bcaton^e force Joined the Commandcr-in-XIluef. 
Sir Colin liad occupied Futtegnur having defeated tbo On^ttiy 
with great slaughter, and the loss 8f 12 guns, at the Khw 
Nuddy, where they had attempted to dispute his passage to¬ 
wards Futteghur. "^Brigadier B^ton had fought one of the most 
brilliant little campaigns on record. Marching from Pelhi to 
join Ihe Chief, and advancing to clear the road, hefore he would 
encumber hiniHclf ndth the convoy, he beat the «enemy first at 
Kha^gunge, and then at Puttialee where fourteen guns were 
captured, and the enemy pursued for miles and slain in hun¬ 
dreds. 

Ijcaving Sir Colin thus free to act and strike ad libitum, let 
us review the events dlcurring elsewhere. 

Towards Central India, the Kaniptce moveable column, which 
hod relieved Dumoh at the end of August, wa^ protecting the 
Jubbulpore <*ountry. Wliitloek and Rose were on the point of 
commencing tlwnr lihimphant marches to Saugor and dhansie, 
Bajpootana wa© held by Roberts, and the friendly aid of 
Na^^ivc Chiefs. 

Gornekpore was still in the hands of the rebels, but Jung 
Rohndoor had reached Sogowlic on the march which ended at 
Lucknow, while Hrigadier General Flunks was advancing his 
field force to the frontiers of (hide, and Boweroft on the Gogra 
had defeated the rebel Nazims. 

More and more regiments were landing in Calcutta. 

Lawrence was developing in the Punjab a fertility in its 
martial resources, of which none but he had been cognisant, 
and a force under Chamberltdh was being prepared there to 
operate from the North West on Rohilcund. 

General Oiitram, at Alum Bagfa, menacing Lucknow, unmis- 
takeably demonstrating that the British Go\eniment would not 
yield up their footing in Oude, had hopelessly repulsed the 
fierccbt attacks of the myriads of the insurgent horde; and the 
rebel Government, realizing the ultimate certiunty of the British 
advance againH Lucknow, had strenuously commenced to fortify 
it. llencc there were now two lines of tactics open to the Chief. 
One was to advance from the Trunk Road, converging from all 
directions on Lucknow, clearing, pacifying, and securing our 
old provinces, and striking the last and overwhelming blow at 
Lucknow; the other was to commence operations by first'at- 
tacking Lucknow while its defensive works were incomplete, 
and then, diverging from it as a centre^ radiate towards the posts 
already held^by the British, securing the county as the columns 
advanced, dis^iersing the rebels, and re-establi^ng the police. 
We think that with the mass of troops at the (Ksposal of the 
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Chi^C foiRier would have been the sounder policy. Add 
the movements of Sir Colin Campbell induce us to believe 
that such 'was his own onluion^ but Uiat he was overruled by 
higher power who*mrected that the attack on Lucknow 
should be'the ipitiatory movement. Our means of knowing the 
motives for adoptii^ this hue are as yet mere conjectures, but 
It k possible that it was deemed essential for the success of the 
piwject which was rejected, that the Corps which were being or¬ 
ganised in th^ Puniab, and the forces on +hoir way through Cen¬ 
tral India, should form part of the converging columns, while it 
was clear that their presence on the scene <><' action could not 
possibly occur, till a dale so remote as to render the project quite 
impracticable. Wo conjecture also that it was considered un- 
advieablo to adopt a line of tactics by wliicli the enemy should 
be dri\on to de&pair, ami forced to in a pohilion in winch 

they could not be reached without frightful loss to the assail¬ 
ants. 


^e'believe that it was the conflict of opinions on tlio course 
that was to be adopted, the lateness in deciding on Lucknow as 
the first great point of attack, and the time uccebsarily occujnetl 
in organising the Siege Train, that delayed the campaign- *liut 
whoever or whatever may lia\e caused the delay, we are tin- 
able to perceive the reason for the inactitity of the greater part 
of the lrooj)b during February and March. On the 3rd of Ja¬ 
nuary Sir Colin fought the’action at the. Kala Nuddy. It was 
not until the 4th of March that he began to besiege Lucknow. 
But while the Coininauder-In-Chief and the troops with him 
were thus waiting passively for the completion of the grand pre- 
parationb, lu& lieutenants aud allies were not idle. 

We have already mentioned the repulse tliat Outram gave to 
his assailants from Lucknow on the 22d of December. lie 
taught them a still more severe lesson on the I2th of January. 
Daunted by the handling they receh ed on these two occasions, 
the enemy troubled him for some time with only insignificant 
attacks, until the contemptuous exhortations of the Begum, and 
liieir knowledge of the storm that was brewing for tlicin, led 
them*to make two desperate attacks on*the 21tt and ^dthof Fe¬ 
bruary, which were of course as unsuccessful as before. Sir 
James now negan to be reinforced, the Artillery and Engineer 
park» began to arrive, and the British very sdon took the ag- 


gijsssive. 

Jung Bahadoor marcheing from Segowlie, cleared Goruck- 
pore ahnost without a bloi^, and advanced to the Gogra, defeat¬ 
ing the mutineers on the 5th of February. The passage of the 
G<^ra was not effected without difficulty; but once effected, the 
onward progress was easy; Franks had driven the foe from the 
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point. Kowcroft and Sotheby gallantly held the of tlie Gogra 
witli their email detaduneate* and twice defeated the enemy at 
Ckandepore oa thQ 17th of February» and at Phoolpbre on the 
25th of Fefatnuu^. 

General Fhmu fi>r two montha abljf heldtite frontier of Oude 
from the Oog^ to the Gangea Dividing his force iuto three 
Brigades, he |)osted them respectively^ me right in front of 
Azimgurh, the centre on the Qoomtee before Jounpore^ and the 
left beiween the (ioomtee ai^ Allahabad, threatening the ^emy 
on all i)oints, and, by his manoeuvring, thwarting their derign of 
raising the Benares district. On the approach oi Jung Bahadoor 
to the Gogra, taking advantage of Boweroft & presence there, he 
moved his whole force to the left, and with his left Brigade at¬ 
tacked the enemy’s rightmost detachments. These h^ been 
troubling the ncighbonrliood of Allahabad, and tlireatening to 
inundate the c >untry between it and Benares. The enemy 
cupied a position in the strong fort of Xubrutpore; but on the 
approach of their dreaded foe, on the first signb of the moveiqpnt 
on their Hanks, and under the pressure of a heavy fire of Artil¬ 
lery, they were routed with great Ium), and Hed to the central 
detaSlimentd. The enemy were now concentrating on Franks^ 
centre, determined to o])po^e the expected iuvabion. Mahomed 
liusscin, defeated by Jung Bahadoor, had collected his force at 
Soltanpore; the insurgent taioukdars occupied the South of the 
road, hoping to attack the British in Hank on their advance. 
Mendee Hussein, the ruler nominated by the rebel government, 
occupied the Fort of Chanda, on the direct route. Quietly the 
General mode his preparations ; as yet, he was unable to stir ; 
he had been directed on no account to cross the frontier. He 
and the Goorkhas under Jung Bahadoor, were to make a bimul- 
tancoiis sweep through Itlabtern Oude, but the Goorkha leader was 
late and General Franks was lot loose. He was directed to ad¬ 
vance on Ijiicknow. The unsuspecting enemy were still divided 
between Chanda in front, and Waree towards the left of the 


British. Franks ,suddenly marched on Mendee Hussein at 
Chanda, on tho^morniug of the 19th of February, ondth/e cantio^ 
node first tqld the Waree* Chiefs of the British advance. Driving 
tlie foe out of Chanda, and routing them hopelessly, wirii the 
loss of six guns, along the Goumtee, Franks faced towards 
Waree. His mdve w as perfectly timed. The enemy’s advanced 
patrols were soon seen, but they retired more speedily than th^ 
had advanced; and the British slept on the field of battle. Twen^ 
ty miles in front was the pass *of Badhayan; to seonre this waa 
all-lpipoTtant. Threatening an attack on Waree, and directing 
the collection of supplies at Sumbooa eight miles off, he started 
on tiUllHCniDg of the 19th, and marching«iritikout a halt and 
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leaving Sumbooa far behind^ seized tJie pass. On heai*ing of 
Franks' march to Sumbooi^ the enemy had also left Waree, 
an^ pressed forward fdr Badhayan^ but tliey arrived^ only in 
time to find it already occupira by the British. Here he 
collected his force, and prepared for his final attack on the 
enemy who ware now concentrated, with a ibree of 25,000 men 
and 23 guns, at Sultanpore. Their position was strong, behind 
a Nullah which could not be crossed in their neighbourhood, and 
their left prolected by the Goomtee. In the frout were groves 
innumerable. The General had few Cavalry, but with these 
he managed to drive in tlie advanced picquots, disc^onrert the 
enem^, and draw off their attention. Strengthening the Caval¬ 
ry W 1 & a small detachment, he led his main force far up the 
left, across the ravine where passable; and while doing so, re- 
ii^ned uni)erceivcd by reason of the groves. shell bursting 
ill the midst of the right flank was about the first intimation the 
enemy‘received of the real British attack, Tlie assault and the 
defeat wore simultaneous. The Cavalry and two horsed guns 
alone escaped unscathed. The rest were cut off. The ravines 
and the river were their only resource. On pres^etl the Bri¬ 
tish skirmishers and guns. The Enfield fire and the shrapnel 
told heavily on the retiring foe, who became gradually lost 
amongst the endless ravines ;r 21 out of the 23 guns were cap¬ 
tured. •The victory was complete. Not p. foe dared to dispute 
the way: the front of Jung JJahadoor’s marcii was also clear- 



While the British forces were thus i>onring through the land 
of Oude, Central India was offering Sir Hugh Rose a field for a 
career of victory, to which scarce a parallel can be found. Ar¬ 
riving in Bombay in October, he had been for two months or¬ 
ganising a force at Mhow, with which to operate towards tiie 
tlumiuu He had s^ceeded in collecting a thorougldy complete 
and efficient division. This he divided into two brigade^. His 
first care was to proceed to Indore with his whole force, and re¬ 
establish ^Holkar’s authority in its normal strength# From 
Mhow*he determined to advance in two columns. The Ipft, which 
was formed 1^ the 1st Brigade, was to clear the Grand Trunk 
Road towards Agra; the other to operate to the right, towards 
Saugor, under the immediate command of the General. The 
left column duly advanoed as far as Goona,, while Sir Hugh 
Rose, pushing on Eastwards, disarmed the Bhopal Contingent at 
Sehore, occupied Ratgurh 'on the 18th of January, and on the 
3rd of February relieved the beleaguered garrisou of Saugor. 
There was a direct road to Jhansie, the first great point of ope¬ 
ration! But then m>uld have remained on his right flank and 
rear the almost impregnable fort of Garacota, wmch a British 
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force of 11,000 men^ with 28 siege guns, had been unable to re-* 
duce in 1818. By the fierceness and ra}»idity of bis operations 
he had already struck terror into the foe. 

Advancing now in two forced inarches to the stronghold^ lie 
drove in the onciny^s advanced parties, and I'opidly took the 
first steps towards an investment. Tcrror-i^truck at these signs, 
th^y evac^uated tlic fort. Seizing it, and leaving a party un¬ 
der Major Jloiloau to dcmiiish it, and weaken itnos tar os pos¬ 
sible, he returned to Saugur, urged on the equipment of ihe 
Siege Train for the expected operations against Jhansie, and 
dcppatclied Major Orr, with the Hyderabad Cavalry on an ex¬ 
tensive rccQinmissance. Fr<iiu him he learut that the ilank of 
the first brigade would-be tlnvatenod on its direct inarch to 
tlhHiibic by the Fort of Cliandeyree; tliat on his own road 
there as most impracticable ground, especially on the border 
of tlic hlmhghur and Saugoi di^tl‘ict^, where all the passes but 
one were strongly fiirtificd and occupied in force. He directed 
the advance of the first Brigade on Chmidcyrce, wliicU itsubsc- 
(|uantly stonned on the 17th of March. Sip Hugh Rote start¬ 
ing from Sangor on the 27th of February, feigned to advaue<« 
against the ioriified jmissch, concentrating the enemy’s uttciitiou 
there hy a fat^c a<lvanct with a party iin<ler Major Scudamore , 
while hi'' main column dashed tfirough the neglected route by 
MundiMUO, turned the line of tha enemy’s detences, and took 
the forts v»f Serai and Man)wra: w'ith these passes turned. Sir 
Hugh ad\anced on .!hiin^ic, and directed the first Brigade, after 
taking ('hundeyree, to converge tliitUer aUu, so that he might 
atiJK k it with the full strength t>f liis clivision. 

We w'ill lca^e the Central India field force at this stage of its 
career. .*indturnto llio point to which the e) es of all India were now 
directed—the iiperations iigaiubt Lucknow, Very perfect infor¬ 
mation had l»oen receh i d by Sir James Outr|fu of the designs and 
dclbnsi\e works of the enojn}. Calculating on the British force 
liiM (loaring it ^ old diMricN, the (hide rebels had designed to 
on\ elope'tk*' whole city in a line of ramparts, which were to 
lia\e extended along the canal on the South and East, tKb river 
<*n the N\>rth, and the boundary of the city on the West. This 
was <d course faulty on the principle that all contimious lines 
are faulty, fmm the extent oi front requiring defence, thci-con- 
sequent difficulty of opposing a jioweVful surprise or assault on 
one j-xilut, wdiile if one point is forced the whole is in vain. But 
on the ad%an(‘e of tlic Briti&h, a portion only of the canal works 
had been oomjdotcd, A second and inteiior line was coaunene- 
4|i^ Allowing the outline of the jialatial buildings to th^ East 
(H'th of the K'liser Bagh, but of this line also, only two 
oodjflbiiwerc fiiiibhtd, the front of the bloc^ of build- 
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ings at the Begum*s Kotce, and a line running irom tlie Emam- 
hara to the river’s edge outbidc the Alotee MahuL In fact, of 
these two Hues of entrenchments, only the portions perjiendicu^ 
fai* to the river were complete. Tlie Kaiser Bagh was also to 
be considered the citadel, and was to have a squai*c of ramparts 
surrounding it, but the North face alone was finished. 

Hence there could be little difficulty in deciding on the plan 
of o|)eration6, and there appears toh&ve been but one mind re¬ 
garding it, ^he left flank of these^wo lines must be turned by 
an advance along tlie left bank of the Croomtee. The buildings 
leading to the East, the unprotected face of the Kaiser Bagli, 
were to be pierced and stormed in succession, when an entrance 
into the Kaiser Bagh, could be easily effected. 

On the 4th of March, General Franks’ arrival placed at Sir 
Colin’s disposal the complement of irotips required for the com¬ 
pletion of the position which the attacking troops were to occu¬ 
py. On the same day the brii^e by which tlie flanking division 
was to cross the Goorutee was constructed. On the 6th the pas¬ 
sage was effected. General Outram oomniauded. On the 9th the 
Alartinicre was storme<l, and General Outram having advauqtul, 
and enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments, they were the 
next day evacuated by the enemy and occupied by the British. 
On the 11th, the whole force advanced; Gcneail Outram to the 
Badshah Bagh and thence to the Iron Bridge, where the second 
line of Ramparts was taken in reverse; .the riglit of the main 
column occupying the Sccuudra Bagh, the Kud(|pm Russool, 
and Shah Nujeef; tlie left fttorining the Begum’n Kotce, the ilrst 
of tlie palatial liuildingw wliicli co\ered tlie Kaiser Bagh, On 
this day, also tlung Buhadoor arrived, and his troopn, being plac¬ 
ed between the Cliief and the Alum Bagh, comph^ted the line of 
advance that was thus to sweep the whole breadth of the city of 
Lucknow. On the 12tli and 13th, tlie advance was continued 
through the buildipgs covering the Kaiser Bagh, up to the 
Imambarah. This was to be stoimicd on the next day. A broa<di 
was being duly effected in its walls, and a bto^miug ])arty was 
oi^nised* for the assault. It was designed that this should be 
succeeded by due preparations, and a final and overwhelming at- 
jfcock on the K^iiser Bagh, which the Highlanders were to storm, 
but that honor was denied them. As the brcach^in the Iffiani- 
barah was becoming practicabk^, Brasyer’s Seiklis could not bo 
restrained, and vrith a cheer dashed forward to .tlie attack. The 
enemy fled precipitately, the Soikhs^clun^ to their heels, follow¬ 
ed them into the entrance courts of the Kaiser Bagh, and seized 
them; etftoae rushing to the roofs poured a musketry fire on the 
foe within, wliile a few, headed by Major Havelock, dashed into 
the bMtions to the right, and turned their owu guns on the waver- 
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ing foe outside. General Franks rapidly pushed forwa^ resn- 
foroothents, and the Kaiser Bagh, the citadel, was won.' Next 
day Outram crossed the Iron Bridge, effected a junctio;^ 
■»nth the main column, and captured the posts near the old Re¬ 
sidency entrenchments. For the next three days the column 
went sweeping through the whole breadth of the city, and on 
the 18th had occupied the whole of it save the suburbs cff the 
Moosa Bagh. Here was to be the final coup: Sir Colin’s design 
was perfect, and one terrific blow, a crushing pursmt with the 
whole strength of the Cavalry, threatened the rebel band. 
General Grant was sent with half the Cavalry to the left bank 
of the Goomtee, to prevent the escape of the enemy in that direc¬ 
tion. The Infantry was to press forward along the main road 
up the right bank of the river, the reminder of the Cavalry 
under Brigadier Campbell was to operate from the left flank, 
from the Alum Bagh direction, and was to charge and pursue 
tlie foe, keeping them from disjicrsing to the South. '.On the 
19th the fore* ailvanced, the Infantry drove the enemy out of 
the Moosa Bagh; Sir Hope Grant duly guarded the passage of 
the Goomtee, but the foe retired unmolested, retired to harass the 
wearied troops di'ring the many long, tedious, broiling months 
of the hot weather that was rapidly approaching. Brigadier 
Campbell was nowheiu to be seen. His absence was omcially 
attributed to his having lost his way. But lus error appears to 
have flavoured of’ wilfulness. He moved his force in utter disre¬ 
gard of the statements of his guides, in opposition to the protes¬ 
tations and explanations of all to whose information and advice he 
was bound to listen. But whatever may have been the cause 
of hife erratic proceedings, whether they were accidental or 
whether tlicy were worthy of blame, we believe that the mis¬ 
chief wliich resulted from them was incalculable; that to them 
is, attributable such organisation as the enemy were enabled to 
maintain, and the perseverance and pertinacity with which they 
still earned on a guerilla warfare with the British. 

"With Lucknow once taken, there was no time lost in imme¬ 
diate jn-eparaliou^ for securing its possession by the construction 
of an effirient fort. The Chief Engineer selected the site of the 
Mutchi Bhawu, and the trace of the work embraced that build¬ 
ing and the large Imambarah, and was carried down to the 
ri\ er’s edge, thus securing complete command and possession of 
the frtone bridge. A line of defences was also constructed on l3ie 
basis of the old Residency entrenchments, continued however 
so as to command the Iron bridge. Lines of broad roads were 
also laid out connecting these two works to one anotnlr, and to 
the most im|)ortant military points of the city, such as th^ Char 
Bagh bridge. These works were unreauttingly carried <», ob- 
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til tlielr Goxnpletiou set free the Bervices of some 6,000 men who 
would otherwise have been required for the occupation of the 
^ity, but 'whom the Chief could now dispoec of for other pur- 
pmes. 

With thcae defencea, and an expert!on of Sir Hope Grant in 
the* direction of Seetapore, end tlie operations ibr the capture of 
Lucknow. The enemy driven out of the city retired chiefly in 
two directions, towards Bohilcund, and towards the North of 
Oude, whereatbey gradually separated into parties detached over 
the whole length and lireadth of the province.. 

The concentration of the troops at Lucknow had led to des¬ 
perate attempts on the part of the enemy to create a diversion 
by attacks on the districts which were denuded of troops. The 
whole line of the Grand Trunk Koad, ai\d that of the Jounpore and 
Goruckpore frontiers, were again threatened; but the most seri¬ 
ous disturbance was towards Azimgurh. Here the small force, < 
left fop the protection of the district, had been compelled to con¬ 
fine itself to the city; and a party which went to their relief 
from Benares was nearly equally hard pushed. A strong force 
was accordingly despatched thither from ljucknow, undcr»Go- 
neral Lugard, whilst tlie advance of the Ghoorka force towards 
Fyzabad, on their route back to their own laud, would, it was- 
expected, cabe Brigadier Koweroft, who was strongly i)res8cd 
on the Gogra. f)n the lltli (xcncral Lugard eucuuntered a 
strong force of the enemy near Jounpore, .and defeated them 
with the loss of their guns. On the 15th, he drove them out 
of Azimgurh, again capturing all their guns. No rest was giv¬ 
en to tlie enemy. A pursuing column had been organised under 
Brigadier Douglas, who uineleutiiigly pursued the foe, turned 
their retreat into a precipitate flight, and chased them to tlic 
banks of the river, which, however, the principal object of piu'- 
suit, Kocr Singh, was enabled to cross, by means of boats kept 
ready for him by retainers whom he had left there. In the pur¬ 
suit five more guns and thirty elephants were taken. 

The advance of the enemy towards the Doab and Grand 
Trunk Koad had been defeated by .Seaton and Sliowcrs ut 
Khaifkhur on the Ganges opi)osite Futteghur, and at J^inahut 
on the Chuix^ul, South of Agra. Thes6 fights were on the 8th 
and 13th of March. 

Lugard’s division having been given the duty of tranquilliz¬ 
ing the old provinces tb the East of Gude, >t remained for the 
Chief to reconquer Rohil^und, the only other portion of our 
trans-Ganges districts in which the enemy were in force. The • 
project for this campaign was a combined movement of three 
ibto^ converging on Bareilly; Walpde’s division was to advance 
from Luclmow vi& ShajehanpOTe ^General Penny waif to cross 
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the Ganges at >in<towlec, ami marehing through the Buclaon dis¬ 
trict, join Waljjole at Meran|M)re Kutra, on which Sir Colin 
would take the eoumiand of the force; while Brigadier General 
«Fohos was to sweep southwards from Roorkee, through Morada- 
bsul. All these parties met with strong opposition. 

l^enny’H force, immediately after the passage of the Gang^, 
was surprised at Kukerowlec, on the 30th of April, and the Ge¬ 
neral was killed, but the enemy were defeated and the desired 
junction at Meranpore Kutra was effected. 

(Jeneral Walpole’s force was iininolcalsd until it reached the 
noiglibourhofMl of Kliodaniow, w here Nirput Singh, a rebel Chief, 
threat(Mie<l the column iroin his fort of Koya. In an attempt 
to stonn the plft<*c, the Britihli suffered severely, and it was not 
entered until al'tor the interval ol‘ a night, during which it 
had been evacuated by the enemy. Waljxde advancing to¬ 
wards Shajehanpore, again encountered the enemy at Sirsia, 
where turning their lei't, he defeated them with great 
slaughter, capturing their Artillery. On the 25th he was 
joined by the (\munander-in-('luef who had operated from Fut- 
tehgliur, and the force advanced ou Bareilly, through Shaje- 
han])ore, where a d( taehinciit was left; and ou reaching Meran- 
pore Kutra, was joined by General Penny’s force, now under 
command of lirigadier Jones of the t^arabineers. 

Meanwhile l»rl«:adiev General Jones of the OOtli Rifles had 
initiated a ino>t brilbant little cain]mign. On the 17th of 
April crossing the (ianges at Khankhul, opposite Hurdwar, he 
finiud the eneiuN prepared to receive him; turning their left, 
he drove them out of tlu' "ferai, then let loose the Cavalry, and 
]mrHuing the foe with great slaughter, captured all their Artil- 
lerv, and allowing them no halt, caused the evacuation of the 
fort ol' Futtohgnrh near Nujeebabad- On the 2l8t, he advanced 
to Nujeenah, and cro-'Sed the canal, and, by his speed, surpris¬ 
ed the enemy, and thwarted them m their attempt to take up 
the ])oMtion wlueli they had evidently intended to occupy, but 
for which tliev wfue too late. They drew up fronting the town 
of Nujeeiulu with a canal in their own front, their left resting 
on a bridge over it, ilicir right in a tope, and the whole line at 
an angle with the eunal. At tlic passage of the Koad o^er the 
canal wtus a second bridge; against this, five guns were planted. 
Leaving the first Seikhs to sweep down the right, (the Biftlsh 
right) of the canal, tlic guns covering the bridge were chaiged 
by the main column and taken, the force pressed to the left, and 
attacking the enemy's right, and turning it,, changed front to the 
right, «wec)iing down the eucuiy'b line, towards the canal, and 
cutrialtoft’tlieir ciiininunicatums with the town of Nujeenah. The 

the Seikh^, and the capture of the guns at the bridge 
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on the enemy’s left, completed the victory; 15 guns were takeu^ 
«ad the eAemy were scattered to the winds. Uis progress wta 
thmn almost unmolested. Bijnore was re*occupied^ and Feroze 
Hhab, who had defeated the troops of the mendly Kajali of 
iiatnpore, was cowed into evacuating Moradabad, which he had 
ori^nally designed to defend> but wmch the British now entered 
wimout oppesitlon. On the 5th and 6th of May^ tiio Chief and 
General Jon^ approached and entered Bareilly from opposite 
sidofls not without meeting strong opposition, but, of course, 
hopelessly defeating the enemy. The ^vailce of the Cliief had 
left the little garrison at 8halijebani»ore exposed to the attack of 
those parties of the enemy which had been hovering on the 
flanks of the main column, and which took adiautoge of its at¬ 
tention being occupied with Bareilly to threaten Shahjehanpore 
in» force. The garrison retired into the jail, and was invested. 
General Jones Ava^ sent to its relief. On the lltli of May he 
approached the city. Concentrating his column towards the 
brsdjgo of boats, he swept tlie whole of ilt> vicinity with his 
Artillery, and poured a fire of shells on the neighbouring fort 
aad buildings for two hours; leading to an uiuuulusted passage of 
the bridge, ami tliruugh the city. On debouching from the city, 
the onem^, whose chief strength lay in Cavalry, shewed signs of 
accepting the challenge to combat, but the Artillery ami ihe Eu- 
fields of the skiriuUiers caused them tu.retreat to iMohiuudee. 
Shahjehaupore was thus relieved. On the 18th, tlones was joined 
i>y the Chief, and was then despatched to ojicratc against the 
stronghold of Mohumdec. Kepulbiiig a body of tlic enemy on 
the 14th, he pushed on iu pursuit, and next day entered tlie 
fort, driving the rebel force to the other side of the tioomtee. 
Thus ended the campaign of Kohilcund, resulting in the paci- 
tic re-occupation of the old districts of the !North West. In Go- 
ruckpore, Koweroft had gained two decisive victories over the 
‘cueniy at Amorha on the 17th of Aiml, ami at Nuggur near 
Bustec on the 29th. To the North of the Cayges, all was now 
id the hands of the Civil officers save tlie newly, acq<uircd pro- 
vince*of Oude. , 

In tifntrak India, Sir Hugh Bose was gloriously vindicating 
the Brmsh cause. We left him about to concentrate on Jhansie. 
He Arrived before it with the 2nd Brigade on tlie 1st of March. 
Oil the 25th tlie Ist Brigade joined him from Chandeyree, which 
fort it had stormed on tiic 17th. His first and immediate step 
was to surround the place* with small camps of Cavalry. A , 
semaphore was also erected on a coimuandiug mound, whence 
the movements of the enemy could be signalled through the 
whole camp. Having made a thorough reconnaissance he de¬ 
cided thus. The fort wa's iinpreggalde on the West. On the 
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other two, and part of the South front, it was surrounded 
W the city. The city wall started frotn the middle of the 
&uth front, and ran at right angles to it un^ it 
a mound, whence it circled away to the East. Hence the 
South fr^ of the fort, and the East face of the city, flank- 
«d each other, while at the mound mentioned, a bastion 
flanked the East and South faces of the city, where also 
the palace was located. The mound therefore was to be the 
ohiei point of attack. Two ridges lying near the cantoz^monts 
to the South, afforded natural sites for the operations of the 
right and left attacks. On these, batteries were duly placed. 
The main objects of the batteries were 

l&t. To shell the bastion, and South face of the city. 

2nd. To enfilade the South face of the city. 

3rd. To breach the South face of the city near the bastion,^ 
4th. To dismantle the commanding works of the fort, and 
to shell it. 


On the 25th, the first batteries opened fire. The results were 
perfectly successful, excepting that it became evident, that the 
orcSiches would b practicaole only for escalade. For au 
escalade therefore all the preparations were made, and it was*to 
have been carried out on the 30th of March, but the approach 
of a relieving force, under the command of Tantia Topee, from 
across the Betwa, necessitated that it should be deferred until 
tills army had been discomfited. On the Ist of April Sir Hugh 
Rose routed it; on the 3rd, he stomicd Jhaubie. The city was 
carried by escalade at the mound, and at the breach in the South 
face, and the palace was immediately afterwards attacked and cajp«* 
tured; with the loss of the palace the enemy knew that thmr 
case was hopeless. There was a universal flight from city and 
fort. The outlying and surrounding Cavalry camps here came 
into play. The pursuit and interruption of fugitives was unceas- 
iig. But the Ranee effected her escape, and fled to the North 
East. 


Thus was struck the greatest blow that could be felt in Cen¬ 
tral India. An immediate pursuit towards Calpee, would have 
been a fitting termination to the campaign, but it was feasi¬ 
ble. I The force was isolated. To secure the terfitorwmrough 
which it had'passed was essential to the permanent oenefit of 
the deeds which had been done. Thew co-operation of the' Raj - 
pootana and Madras columns was necessary. Hence General 
Rose was detained for some three weeks at Jbansic, but duriisg 
this period he employed his Cavalry under Gall and Orr in 
reconne^tering the country on both sides of the Betwa, on the 
ro^ to Koonch and Calpee; and* in the course of these fecon- 
xuussainoes, many a brilliant ^kirmish was fought, and the fort of 
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MecKanirm wa§, nevcrtheleft, not the 
•nly objt:£l of hit applications ; for he 
gave the continuation of his Dadalus 
Hyp^rbortui in i7»7i and in 1718 t and 
ia the lame year an iniroduf^ion to A]> 

f ebra» under the title of. The Ait of the 
lules. Jn 1719* he publinied, A 
ihoU fix the •value of our Moneys and 
to determine our meafures in fttch awav^ 
ms to fuppref nil the /rations to faan- 
tmte the cahulations. He gave at the 


fame time, a treatile 0/ the pofition enid 
I'onrfe of the planets : anoilier on the 
height of the tides, and formerly greater 
degree of the flux and reflux ot the fea^ 
from the information he gathered from 
different parts of Sweden. He began at 
the fame time fevcral treatifes on vaiious 
fnbje6\s, of tvhtch wc /hall Iboii hava ax 
account from toreigncounti’ies. 

£79 hi Conilttded im ewe mutt 


To the P H I I. O L O G I C A L O C I E T r. 


Gentlemen, 

A VISIT from iheir Majefties ro Cam- 
•• bridge may be in the coiirie 

of the appioaching Rummer, unlcfs their 
predile^ion fora SiderUniverfity, or their 
inability to rciilf the repeated invitations 
cf a vety civil Peer, tUould incline them 
Co ice ()xiord for the third time. It Is 
fit, however, they Ihoidd know that the 
ions of Grama nave not hitheito been 
parfm onions in tlicir entertainment of 
Crowned Hrads. I therefore enclofc you, 
gentlemen, a few extracts, copied l^wrial 
years ago, from the accounts of our Vice* 
•hancellors, and am 

Yours, icc, 

CANTABRIGIENSIS, 

Charge of Entertainment of Crowned 
Heads at Cambridge» at the Expence 
of the UnI'uerfity* 

C" d* 

j 67I« King Charles II. 1039 5 if 

1689. Knu** William. 97^ 4 - o 
1705. Qmen Anne. 

Spont in the Cunfiiloty, be¬ 
fore going to Newmarket 1 x 4 

Spent at Newmaiket by the 
Vice-chancellor, Heads of 
Colleges, and others of the 
Univerfity, going to wait 
upon and invite the Queen x 4 sg S 
For a leimuD at Newmar¬ 
ket — — -.*30 

Coaches, horlrs, and meffen- 
gers between Cambridge 
and Newmarket xs 4 S 

Half the charge of a bridge, 
gravel, ledge, Sec. to make 
a convenient palTag^ into 
the town — 5 a • 

The Ringers -*% 050 

Binding the bo^a Aligned 

to be prtfented ■ ■■ fl 89 3 

Frorifion from London for 


her Majeify’s entertain* 
inent, as appears Iwlcve- 
1 j] bills iigned by Patrick 
Lamb, Klq. herMajefty's ^ 
chief cook — — 397 19 

Provifions at Cambridge, as 
by feveral bilU fign^ by 

the fame — - 176 5 

Verifon procured at Cam¬ 
bridge — - 3 9 

Bread, flour, beer, and cheefe 

at Tiinity College at 8 

Bricklayei’s'woik in the kit¬ 
chen tUcic — — 4 

Atiendaticc at the gates and 

kitchen there — g % 

Making good the loan of 
Itniicn, and broken win¬ 
dows —— — ■ — 3 14 

Making good the loan of a 
great copper pot of the 
(Wen's — — a o 

The yeomen of the guard 

had and 1 ‘pent at London 14 7 

Gratuity to Patrick Lamb, 

Efq. and Mr. Havell, her 
Majefly's cooks, for their 
great care and pains 3a 5 

Rcturnof money to London, 
and carr age of a iilver 
plate of the (Queen's found 
after her departure — < i4> 

^CUaicoal and oillcts — x6 15 


4 

3 

6 


If 


f 

6 


7 

o 


710 

1717. King George I. 

To Mr. Norfolk, a bill of 
charges when theUniver- 
« iity waited on tlic King at 
Newmarket* — — *i 

To the conflables at Cam¬ 
bridge —— —— I 

To Kedacad, a biU of 
charges — X 
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33a 

To Dr. I^awtoi), a icrmon 


at King’s Chapel — 

To Dr. Tudwa), for his 

% 

3 


caic of the choir — 

to 

0 

0 

To the chorillers - 

To Wcnhain, a bill maiked 

3 

4. 

6 

(A) - - 

9 

3 

0 

Ditto, a bill (B) — 

70 

8 

3 

To Garret, foi lemons — 

3 

0 

0 

To Liulcwood, fur glaffcs 

2 

L? 

0 

To Haniloii, for chaicoal 

5 

*9 

0 

I'd Daniel, for breail — 

To Upwood, the conlcc- 

a 

0 

0 

tioiicr — — 

To Yaxley, for lofs of pew¬ 


16 


ter — — 

I 

*9 

6 

To Barnard, the gardener 

To Caitons, Joyner, and 

*3 

1 1 

0 

Clark — — 

0 

17 

0 

To Wftihani, lofs of pewter 

3 

0 

0 

Wm. Porter’s bill — 

30 

0 

0 

To Ellenger. for helpers 


*7 

6 

Ditto, for linnca - ■ — 

5 

5 

6 

To Mr. Urlin -- 

1 

12 

1 ( 

To iVlr. Homing —• 

Tothetayloi, for fcailitis, 
and making a cushion 

To Kllengcr, tor four pair 

1 

I “t 

0 

of dugs — — 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto, tor glafies — 

a 

10 

• 

To Ncwling, the carpenter 

5 

3 

8 

To Fdlengci, for tubs — 

0 

10 

0 

To \V''tnhain, a bill — 

3 

1 

6 

To Ncwling, tor a bridge 

5 

0 

0 

To Amlin, the joiner — 

0 

15 

0 

To Foidham, tlic imith 

To Hcyman, foi wine from 

5 

X l 

8 

Newmark».t — —- 

67 


0 

1 

Xu carnage tor ditto 

To Linton, for w.ne from 

5 

13 

1 

0 

Bucket i Jgc — — 

16 

0 

0 

To Nutting, for wine — 

9 

3 

6 

'i'o Seal fe, for wine — 

*3 

1 

6 

To Kullin, for Bill — 

20 

1X 

6 

To Rycbiiglit, for pewter 

9 

2 

0 

To Squire, for fruit — 

To Mallis, for ax quaitsof 

i 

*5 

0 

oyfiers — — 

3 

3 

• 

To i*ctiirn of money — 

To inclfenger from New¬ 
market bclorging to the 

0 

»9 

0 

Cftien Cloth — — 

X 


0 

To the bakers — 

#• 

»4 

0 

To the poulterer — 

21 

X 

0 

To the confectioner (Ferre) 
Gratuity to the King’s fer- 

4-1 

10 

0 

s 

vaiits ^ 

To tlie Duke of Somerfet’s 

48 

X 

0 

butler — — 

2 

3 

0 

Tq (be glazic 4 ' ~ — 

3 

$ 

5 


To BotVon, for wine — iS 
To Norfolki Ariftippus, 
Pindar — 


f7iS. King George II. 
Eli'cx, Hilinix the trcnchcb 
Goiltrey Morchen, for his 
.tioiible —■ ■ 

lAlton, for cleaning piihires 
C()ache!> lo Ncwinaiket, and 
lahoutX'i's on the Mvid 

for carnage of 
goud^ down for the ICmg’s 

nie — - 

Mr. Simplon, for cxpences 

at Newmarket - 

Ule of tapeltry aiidcnd'iions 
To the gentlemen of the 
guard lor attend nice 
Tile King’s niuiic froml-on- 
•ilon — — 

flaking a hiidgc foi the 

King's coacli -- 

To \Vi Ills, the upholAcicr 
Cooper, tliL* bricLKuci, tor 
work and nriL^nals in 

Tilnity I'olicgc - 

Serulc, the caipciitei, forufe 
of llnlf — <—■ 

Whilken, for purple cloth 
and blue hayj* — 

Alderman Cliambcrs, for 
iinnen — — 

Barker, ilic pcwtvrer's bill 
Kettle, the biicklayer — 
Fordhain, the liuiih, ^ 
Jluii ilon, iVn chaicoal —~ 
Wendv, the butcher — 
W:ig!u, ct>ok ol J'liniij 
College, tor jecwilujiis; 
iiaiune;, the hlhinongei i 
Cmo. Banuid, and Pin- 
Icnt — — 

Poitci, the Inulci ofTiiniiy 
College, tor biead, heei, 
and oLher p.irl.culas 
pei bill, with Olovei’sand 
Wendy's bills — 

Dr. Vermm, for wine of IMr. 

Tow'cis — — — 

Baton, for Port wbic — 
'Po the leveial tracUlinen in 
Condon, tor provlhons, 
with M;. Daniels bill of 
charges and uthcis; with 
Mr. Sedgwick's ^ —- 

Mr. Joidan, for knives and 

ioiks — 
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I 

10 

0 

517 

6 

3 

as 

14 

0 

0 

10 

fj 

3 

J 

0 

> + 

16 
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»3 

>4 

0 

7 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

14 

14 

0 

xo 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

17 

0 

a 

29 

S 

0 

35 

^9 

0 

3 « 

10 

0 

49 

14 

0 

45 

0 

0 

15 

3 

0 


8 

0 

14 

3 

0 

47 

>9 

0 
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54 
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Crr')r;;c 1. rianilitnl tioni the L tCiii M..u junf-t Ale.’Ciindfr Cunnin-xl :Mn, ri'i. 

fioiii Gcofj^e I. to tiu Kty iKiic ut Vv*.:.t : I'o which is prcRxfJ tin lii. 
If mIuM oh, lojjt.uryiip an Acctunu ot th^ *VuUi.«r a?, i his Wrinn^^S. By Wliham 
M htHiilon, L. L. D Pubh/hi'd by 'I hornas Uollin«rbf.iry, D. D. AixhJcatOii of* 
l-liiciu'Uci, and Chaplain In Oi jinary to lus r.Iajclty, E- J\. S. and S. S. A. 
■x \oU. 4.to. Cadcil. 17^7. 


the dvati. ot a near ulation, ir.r.nv 
p.ijxis, a*, we arc intotiJicd in a'hoi c 
j*irhnc, Jint the {'o!1'1I:h>i oi iht 

' Tile! lit'*!, DtiCJoi i to!lipj;.,'wT. \ ; aition^ 
\/huh\v.'.:. tound a manul.. 1 ipi, w^tien 
i.\ L.itin, fnincd by the initial Icttiis of 
tile n line of the author, Ali:::imlei Cun- 
nin^Thani, Kiq*, neatly lel.itc-i to the 
l^ociors family. It appearctl to be the 
Jlilhn y of C iu at Bntain, iiointhc Ki vo- 
liMiOii in j688, to the accilHon ot King 
( Kt). I. in 1714; containing many cm ions 
:in.'L(lolci> ami taels, which have cica]>td 
otiui Hilloiians, and throw luw I-.glii on 
l.'vcml inipoiumt tianl'a^tiuns in tins 
i ingdom. Ow/Un* Jlollinghciiy com¬ 
municated this uiiiuvcry to iomc tiiends, 
whodcliied him to fhew it t<Mlie Karl of 
Hiudwicke, a competent jvulge of hillo- 
rical inuh'», who appiovcd it, and ex- 
pieR'ed his waiin commendation of it, ns 
deli I ibing chaia^^ers and events woithy 
of general cominunicalion. Doilflor llol- 
lingheiiy, us an acknowledgemeut to 
Lord Hiirdwicke for the troiihlc he ftjok 
in penifnig the manufeript, has, with the 
Kail's pennldion, detlicaied to his Lord- 
(liip his relation Mr. Cunningham'i 
Hmojy. DodUu' Hoilingberry alio fub^ 
initteel Mr. Cunningham's niantilcript to 
the Hcvcieiid DoNor John Douglas, 
Canon Kefidentiary of St Paul's Church, 
a gentleman well known in the liieiary 
x\orld, \\ho examined it with attention, 
and being of opinion, That it would con- 
tiibiUe not a little to the amulVmcnt and 
inltiu^lioii of mankind, agieed with 


ether rerpcHabic chara.^cis In dcfirim^to 
fee it in pniit. '1 he favouiaMc *opiiiiun 
ot fheic eminent nun induced DoOTivi 
Hoilpjobciiy to g»\v If to the public. Hts 
lirlt d‘I'.Mi was to li.ive proiltucd it in the 
f>inuual j but knowing how few arc luf* 
lie tcfitiy leai ned to iiiuieilbind, and how 
II. any tue iiidifpoied to read two lajgc 
ejiKirto vulunn-s ;n Latin, however cntei- 
taining the fubki^l, he altcied his pur- 
pole, and intindcd himfelf to have fem it 
into the world in a tianllation. A ner¬ 
vous fevcT- defeated hii intention t but 
that the woild might not be dilap{>ointed 
of the aiiiulenunt tmd infoimationir may 
atfortT, Mr. Cunningham’s xnanuiciipt 
was committed to the care and tnariagc- 
inemt of llic Reverend Doflor TVilhjin 
Thomlbn, known in the Hepuhlic of 
Letters as the author of a philolopliical 
jcu ercl’piif*, and of the coniinu.ition 
of Principal Watfon's Hilfory of Spain, 
when liiat kingdom took the lead in the 
affairs of Europe. 

To his tiaiiflaiton Doflor Thomfbn ' 
Iflls picfixed an Iniroduition, cont.ilnincj 
ci'itierd ami biographical memoirs of the 
author and of his writings. After mak¬ 
ing fevci*nl iull oblei vations on the prelcnt 
rage both for writing and leading every 
thing tliat v/ears the ft inblaiicc of hiilo- 
ri^al conipofition, Dofior Thomfon af- 
Irri^f that Mi. Cunniiighain's Hiftuiy 
** is neither a re-publicatioii not a iiirie 
compilation of futiifs ^ that it not ad- 
dre/lcd merely, though it cettalnly be in 
part, to the paHlun for anecdotes and 
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; art'll that it «> not l*y 

a rpiiit of controNcrfy. It is the yu)- 
<lu6lion of a man, wh.o, havm:; !:\- 
eH long on the llagc, and ccnverlld miu h 
with the principal a6lo» . in pnMic IiI’l, .s 
animated the ixcent fci iks iie had Uen ; 
and in fon.!* of which in. ininfjlf lu'lac.wd 
a pait. It rontains many fafts .ind .:r.. c» 
dotes t^at have paiTcd imoijfLrvcil liy 
other Iiillorians : iome, though not new, 
when conlnh-jed f pnately, are ftltcled, 
dii*pof«d, and dcfciihrct wjth a fk'dl which 
bellows or. iliein all the giace of novelty ; 
and the whole of them, wlnihtr new or 
old, aic united b% a pnnciplo tmi- 
nex oil into one inUrefung mow, which 
makis »ii impicifon on th*' mind of fomc- 
tliing that is uniform aiifl ciUirc.** 'rhia 
ycncial chamber of Cunningham’s Ilif- 
lory, which is pcrfcftly jull, the anthor 
of the Introduction proceeds CMifinii 
and illuilratc by an riuiiuei.itton of pai- 
liculais. 

• I hr general rfftft or imprefTion, Doc¬ 
tor Thomfcn obferve?, ihr moll ftnking 
truth or mo!al that rtmains in the mind 
after reviewing any ferics vS rvciits w'lncli 
impels the Hiltorian or <p<- t'oci to 
communicate his fentmun:-, and tmo- 
T*ons to others, ferves, at the fame time, 
as a band of union among the tiunfic- 
t»ons «vnd occuricnccf. whuh he iuvoUcs 
»n (he ftre.im of his compjfitlon. 'J'lus 
h?nd of union is alfo a clue by which he 
wind', hack and unfolds tiu; Ci.ncatciuition 
ft circumllances which piodiKcil the 
grand event cr eft’ect that hill imerefted 
ami induced him totianfmit ihefe to pof- 
ttniy, whether in the naked Imiphctty of 
tiuih, or adorned with the giaces of 
Ailion. And as the lUroit Poet, after 
briefly announcing the fubjctl that Arcs 
Kis find, doc*i not fly ducilly and ra¬ 
pidly to the end he has lu view, but, on 
the contrary, keep^ ®ti the wing, 
and aims in hisfligiit to wuiiu the mind, 
and to gratify its \alt defiics by the fre¬ 
quent views of the grandeur, magnifl- 
ccnce, and beauty ol iiaiuio and piovi> 
dtnee ; fo the Hiftorian diveifihes his 
narrative by incidents, circumflanccs, 
and digrclTIons. Vaiiousfccnes arc open- 
ctl,—\ arious charailcrs and manners j 
and the vaiiciy of flylc is fuited to the 
variety of the matter.—Examining IVIj. 
Cunningham’s HHluiy by thefc caucus 
i«f eriticiftn, Doilor Thoinibn has rca- 
lon to pronounce it a jull and legit tinate 
ccn>|>ohuon, and ^o rank its author with 
our Uvimt.s, Robertfons, and Gibbons, 
in the \ci} Jiifl ebfs of our llifloiians. 
One givat moral or cud of Cunuing- 


hanfs Hiiioiy is to ilUiflratc the advan¬ 
tage of ccmpacl over divideil dominior., 
and oi unifoimity of dcfign over unfleady 
councils. He difcribcs the grcatneli of 
ihr Aiifli ian dominions, which werealfo 
vvitc^l in liie fame family tliat fwiycdthc 
imperial fceptic of Germany. Vet Lewis 
XiV. (.f Fiance alone was not afraid to 
♦attack the wide dominions of In great a. 
Vmulyj and though that family was 
aided or f.ivmnrd hy almoll all the othci 
Piinccs anil States of Europe, after lwi» 
wnis, which pafled by the name of Con- 
frdnau*, at a time when the Duke o! 

u lboioutdi, having opened a way into 
till'l»c:irt of Fiance, had determined, and 
\v;?s prepared to march to the French ca¬ 
pital hy way of Calais, t)ir Marquis of 
'I'orcy ncgociated ‘he peace of Uircchf, 
which, ]>y raifiiig the Duke of Anjou to 
the throne of Spain, united that king 
dom to France, and thereby eltublilhcd 
a povver in the Houfc of Bouibon dangL- 
loiis to the liberties uf Kuiopc. 

Mr. Cunningham having brought his 
nanative to that point lu which all the 
moviincuts which from its fubie«^l attain¬ 
ed tb'jii full and jull tcimiuation, for the 
fatisfailion of his loaders winds up the 
whole with a lummary account ut the 
foitune and fate of the piiucipal partict. 
corccined in the fi'cncs he had defciibed. 

Mr. Cunningham thioughout the 
whole Ilirtory makes feafonablc andploa- 
fmg digreflions fiom polltu ki» and vv.u to 
tin* aits of peace, marking tlie piogiciiS 
of the mechanical as well as the libeial 
arts. The clrara6lcis that were moll 
dittingiiiihed ui the contefls and contro- 
veriies of the day, whatever they were, 
aic recoided and deferibed in a very in- 
terefling manner. The various Situa¬ 
tions in which our author was placed, 
gave him opportunities of penetrating 
within the curtain, and of feeing men otf 
then guard. Accordingly we find him 
niaiking the expreflion of their counte- 
nan^ atid the tones of their voice, and ob- 
feiving all the ti*aces and workjfngs of 
pafllon : and as he enters deeply into the 
tempers of individuals, fo he hits off with 
gre.at felicity the fpirit of the times.^ 
Among the various charu^eis exhibited 
in this very interefting publication, we 
find thofc of Locke, Newton, Bifliop 
Rurnei, Piinripal Carflares, Do^ur 
Compton, Doctor Tillotfon, Doflor 
'i'lininei, Mr. Boyle, Sir William Jones, 
the Loid Chief Juflicc Hale, Doflor 
Stillingfleet, Bifhop Leighton, the two 
Afoorcs, Do£lor Cud worth, Do^Ior 
Barrow, Bilhop Fell, Mr. Charteris, 

and 
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Do8orCinU*.-^A'Tiong (biTciittr*;, 
Doctor B:itcs, Mr, Howe, Mr. IV^.'c, 
ami Mr. Baxtci.—In Arcbitn4'.nv, Sir 
CiinlU>j>hor Wun.^Tn rbyTic, 1)^; 'tor 
Willis, Hofror Bale, D<K5ior Syilciih iin, 
Oo»5tor Millington, and J)oMor G:nth,— 
In the Arts aiui Sciences, befiJes llic v»UMt 
names aijiAe-mentboied, Hobbes, W.ii* 
lis, Flamfte.nl, .M'lton, W.iMcr, 

John Denham, Mr. I>:yd.-rT, M:. Biii 
ler, ibe Karl ot Kocbc'.tci, i !’i\' 1'. It] ol 
Doiiot, See. &c.—-We b,i\*. \try ilv' 
chnia-iteis of C'lomwcli .'n ! K*'. irn 

R’charJ ; of Charles 11. .an ' J nn.s M. j 
oi King \\ ilham i.n 1 .'.1 ; v ; oi 

f^ivnAnnar.d Pii'ue ^ fv.n 'i ul l^in- 
maik., bii Ill'll) init ; ot G. c" « 1 . .:ntl 

the Kleitoiai .o d cf the 

!■ ie^toi:d Pi inee, eft^:waid (Iviigell.; 
ol i’i*e Kmg'-of F.'inri, 

.in I S\'cdcn ; of tlte t'/.n ol Miilcoav j 
th.e Kinpe.ots lAoju/lt.nul Jonn'n : ijw 
Duke* or S.ivo\ and Piu..e J*. mi i\i ; thi 
i: B. 

Ptei'.cban^l (Joni«.<U iiuo Ai inicv, e.s Vd- 
len>i, Ih'iilHi.i*', Vill.li'>, the Duke of 
HtiNVKk, See. j the Dnke" oi 
imigh and Aii^.le; Count StaicinfJeig, 
tile I'l.nl of PiieiboMrA, ilie Kasl ot 
O.iKv.u, Sw'C. Sie. ; Oie Adiiiiials .<nd 
C:i]ii.nns of the N.iw j as Sir (.Tcorge 
J\.ooki*, Sir CMviikUIIc''S h«‘vel, ; (he 
jnolf diiiingiiiihed Omtors, Siattlincn, 
and Couriuis In'ib in Kngl.ind ar.d Scot¬ 
land, uS the l.vid Si^innu;*, Oxford, 
Kochfltcr, Nottrtjch.un, D..nby, Sumler- 
l.ir.il, Sir UoIhii Walpole, Mi. St. 
John, the Kail of C^odolphin, the Dukes 
of Poitl.ind und Di vonUtiic ^ the Kail of 
Ajbtin.aile, the Kail of Shafieftjury, the 
J'.irl of Shri-wfVuiy, the Dokc of Leeds, 
S^c. S 1 .C. ; the Kail of Lauderd.ile, the 
DuktMil Queenfoory, Aigyle, and Lord 
Iiiayj ihe Kiarijuis cl rweedalc, the 
Karls cf Srafoid, Murr, and Kin- 
noull ; Loid Bclimven and Mi. Fletcher 
ofSahon; Mr. Buillic, Mi. Lcc|^uri, 
Sir D. Dalryinplc, Lod Loudon, Lord 
Marchmoiit, Loid Stair, the Karl of 
Caicanas .iiid Ciawfuiil ; the Dukes ot 
Mi/iuiole and Aihol j^aiul, in a wotd, 
ail who diltinguifhed ilirmlHvcs either by 
artsoraiTn*?, hy virtue or vice, in cvciy 
Ifation hited in itfeU, 01 by its connection 
wiih other things ot imj>oM4Uce,—to in- 
tcrefl mankind. 

Althongh Mr. Cuiyiingham^s Hiftory 
ahouiuU throughout the whole with re* 
thied ohfeivations ; y<t docs hr not ob« 
fiiidc his teflc^ions in a formal and di6ta- 
tori.ii manner, but with e^ual elegance 
and concifciicfs, cither fuggeds them in 


a very few word«, or invoivts them in the 
ft.c.iUi of his najiuKiVc. He is purlieu- 
i:ily well ucqiuiiUcd with the nature of 
tiie Biiiiih Conffltution, and the means 
by which it ir.i'y be either prolonged or 
cvc^tu^.c^l. He fhtws gicat learning, 
without pe<1}ntry or odeiitation, and a 
<!trep inhght into humm • nature. Al¬ 
though ho dots not attach himfelf fo 
in* ch i'^ ibmc late wihcrs of memoirs f<> 


ciiriimil.iu.c>‘b and anecdotes, yet is hU 
'vi'iIt tuiirr pcih.ips of bt)th, than an^ 
o'l-.'t* H’ih^*'}' of iiigh reputation,——B»- 
Hiop Buinct, who, like our Hldoiian^ 
wioiL’Mi TKOuini ofhisowii times, fpraks 
*. mIic ilie It Cz ir of r.Iufccvy with much 
Uidifl’ei-r.c j, a: 14! in a manner rather dif- 
i.jpe'Uvil. He ''..id hc.inl vciy high ac¬ 
count*:, he infoims us, of his capacity; 
Init vvlun, NMih Ids ufu.il curiojlty, he 
v.mU to the dovk-yardv, wheiv the Czac 
vvastU' k among the flup-buildcrs, he 
V*. .1-; ifu-poinitd; and he makes noferu- 
} le dc^iaie. that the genius of this 
PiiiKv .ippi'.ued to him to be more adapted 
to the occupations of a caipenter ihau 
the jovcinmvnt of an empire. Mr. 
Cunninglwin fpeaks of this great man ift 
a fHi diiFcrcnt drain. “ A little before 
i!iis time, (the Treaty of K^’fwick in 
1597) the Crai of Mufeovy, Great 
Duke ot Rulfia, came into Holland only 
aj a private aitifircr, to fee K.ing Wilh- 
ain. They met in a private houfe at 
L’lircht. The Czar, who was a very 
t.ill man, embracing the King, laid, 
Lo ! Itcre 1$ an ample reward of all 
my leliours." Nor did he afk any thing 
but il’.c King's piotc£lion. The King, 
with great civility, promifed him that, 
andcveiy thing that was honourable j 
and farther gave him an invitation, if he 
would hi pl'.afcd, to come into England, 
That lame night the King went to the 
Hague, andtheC/ar to Siirdam 1 where 


huviiigluid alide all the enfigns ot Ibve- 
icignTy, he lived many months, employ- 
ij|ig hliiih If as a cirpeiucr, on an equal 
loot with the common carpenters and 
fhipwiiglit^, while hrs own ambalTadors 
hvc.l in gicat ftacc at Amftcrdam. The 
Czjr was not only endowed with what 
aie commonly edeemed princely virtues, 
(otiiilei, labour, magnanimity, but he 
hftd aifo a fingulur genius for all liberal 
arts* an obliging behaviour, and induf- 
tiy wtfliuut buUle or oftentation : for 
though he was in dignity equal (o (he 
higlidt, he did not think it bent^aih him 
to convetfe with the lowed, provided they 
were ingenious, and of approve<| probity, 
Tbcie was nothing in this Piincc, ac- 
H h :: cuuhug 
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fo tlif c^ar-jctcr given oi him hy 

Kjh^^ VVilli.'.in, ht\i.;hiy, m)*hini^ ahjc^l, 

r.olhing me:»n. AnJ, from the gloiiovih 

ton hl'c-enfion of his condiitl, as well as 

fht evK'iit ami dtpth of his ohferv ation, 

it w.is now ahundantK apparent, th.ii Ins 

naiurc was ennobled Viy Tiiic gieair.ch. j 

and tiiar in forliuidc, ni.ij;nfiniiMiiy, dU 

ligener, and perfcM-iante, he not only 

c;tct!li(l all his oA'n coi'.tcniporArics, hut 

tJen all tlic heiocs who aic iccuulvd m 

|hc aniiqniiif s oftlKoadcin nations. In 

the be'iiiinmtr of tlu* vcai ht* tame nii- 

vau Iv into Kng! md, anJ v.m* rtn.ivcit very 

kii‘llv hv :lu iCing ; wh'i a'.io :ipp>.ntci! 

A<lin'i il jVii'ihfij aiul fiuh mheis a» ho 

ni.uh to aMiivihhn. Hein 

ftiiietod oui piopi.* in nur*. pai*icnlai • of 

piogianhv, to tl.v I'iMli-. 1*1 the 

l-inn lia, .>p«i i!u* honmi > of Knihi. K'*- 

lirini; to the tiii’ii.'d pa\t*,<.f:he fnhi:;h ., 

and ly'P ; hid, as it '\ • ]< . aivon*; th, fhi}'-, 

Ketuimd the attention ot h;, p. opn* 

t^> the Itudv anil piarliiv tli»‘ l^i.et 

ni'iti IK'.. ofall kinds ot ai Is ami 1i lencts | 

ami I'll UT' d ihtni theu-ni bv his ovn 
• « 

r.\ainjd« . At K'n.,»h h< was iinreated lo 
go to 1 !iijh h ; and hsin.; v/X.<\ whrr ho 
thought of our puhiu* svonhi)) ^ !;c fanl, 
the \vhole tokmnifv U«Mud lv» him m he 
ood, »U«'rnt, rnni .ip(»Ur»i;i. il . ar.d v hm 
£ Utt l.c i^-iw tlu tk.nip.iny 

ol J-o!hUij ^Itirhantj. ihim- h«.i'h pu\i* 
lor thcir tiade m hi** riaintis. In 
ihrmpndi of Augult he \strl lo Vunn.i, 
wheu h ; V'as ;n.\itcd hv Kaili«r Wolt.. to 
go to tlij Rf‘inin winihip j :«nd aitii lie 
ht id »n« lo, md ht'.-.n, alkni in» 
ct it, Ik 1 lid, d.'.at thiv alio \va» o cent 
und ap il Li.il , i\t that h«* g ivl 1 t iU 
ehiuchts icotn to hope wrll oi inin. Ihit 
tlioiigh hf Hill not ronticiiiii ihc iri»„ioii of 
others, he .idhcrrd to hi> own. In tlic 
pjc.in lime, as on the one hjinl ht hid a 
gof'd opinion of the Knipcroi, jo, (.n the 
Other, hi ve.i«^ not .i di.«npri to the lioh;li. 
tiiiflj rd the Imptiial C'‘»iiL : and having 
ric**iv<’d nolscc ol a Isd’liou in h;*' t wii 
countiy, lu‘ictiiiiKd home, wtihoui mak¬ 
ing a viJit to hi*: Impel i.ii M.ije.iy. \S ».cn 
hcairived at hi-^ own ca:'.»p, he led.uevd 
th- Icdihon, and r!i'ft.Ird Itis ow n fift.i, 
whom he cenfipned to a nunnery, 11c 
d«‘piived ihft fhituasch of 1‘is poifiijlnns ; 
though he <l»d noi 111 re thirn iniuhi« o-^n 
tXchtquer, b*it «!ijpe>fvcl ef them among 
his tiUahittl Jiddu * s ami (he poor. Soon 
lifter this, he entvied into awir agamll 
Swed^rn. But, abiM-all, h*. gave pivots 
/»f hi5 gre?.t genin'* anti impiovi nanr by 
tfhVfl, rot onK m poliOnng tiu minds 
4# h.*>Ovvn fubjeCli* With the tine lit' b’.it 


ill reducing the power of the clergy, 
which he looked upon ab not of tins 
world.’* 

Mr. Cunningham takes due notice of 
all leligious controverfics, and givcb a 
full, clear, and dillinfl account of the* 
tlcbntcs in both the EngUlh and Scotch 
Railiaincnts, particulaily on the Jub.e^t 
ed’ the Union. He hasohlcivcd iiniiy of 
thioughout the whole of his com- 
pohtion, and ennciicd and adorned his 
ifi.uion of fafls witli Usumng, philolo^ 
phy, nianv inltni^Jlivc and pIiMhng aiiei • 
dotes, and with luine, wit, and liu- 
riKuir. 

Do'^or 'Thonifin, tlic lranfb:*or ol 
Mr. (.’unninghim’s T.itin manufciipt, 
ha > (;d>.t nusl, in .in Xpprndix, copioui 
f[kcnm'ns td liis hiiimiiv j tmin vlnch, 

.IS the Doclci nin], ohjiiviN, ii ap 
P^i!^, t’l.it .i’.tlioUi;h “ tin; dyif of Air, 
('uiip nghain is no* ir. all plncis v*b.'t is 
t i inri.'’lb' (.died iKgnnt, ; <»r vit pei- 
h.ip--, in .1 few irfiaiitt , whim’ll i' noi to 
be /’pj. isi.'d ai in fo lpn.> i \.oik, p:’ 
ti'‘<!v cx.iot .ind pi imriaiiuil, n i'' pci- 
l|j|»'I'u:., v.n 5<*u*, irun.U, 'ini miwons. It 

P-.lV-itU S pi .'lU ^K'Wvi, Vvhr.n in«sint> 

.1 tone oi el» v.iiior., oi t ills wn.. *.’).• *. di- 
ing liibu'ct. jl’i; wbrth.i pvj Hiduiiin 
he»i I'.j.Ji <.r tfkh ih* earli, lie kiip.« 
(t.‘! ven.i*, ..nd eviilio It imnui. ini. , 
nijjnt..n an e^ju i* cpi-iK*. It \vc»u-d 
h v\ Iv. n mipnliji*:. loj AIi, ( urmin. 
li.iiulo h.ivc iliieii^''. 1 . U’ 

lio', cuilpmo, ideas, ami opm on- u* di: • 
Kni.tfiPin tl’ole of tile* aiu .er* Komi’*, 
ni.d iJr.iiK. 1 ' any thing they arc .iCip .ui.n f 

\M'h, It lu i.ad not 4 >.'n;u niau i of 
^^h»^lc tonip..!-* of i<.iiinn\. \\ iit> li'ti 
fhoijid ciyiifiuc hiinlelf wholly to the IIn!-* 
of the .'Xiigultan ,'gc, could poJf.biy ireoi i 
iUh.itcs m the dco’.rli and I'lighlh Ihu- 
li.iniinis •* ihf Inmrpiii- of tiif j>ri)ph'of 
Kngland on oce-ilmn <»i C/vi..T:d Iv.'i- 
ijoii'i *■ tlu‘ tMravao:p>r-o, i»r tju* l. 'i.- 

donvibat tile- tmieof Dc-vioj Sachev .i^li 

Hill? and the mipoi-.ai.^c of bntilRi- 
vitii tn.M iow-h«>ne'. .md rleaveis, ehm- 
iiku, poi'.fvs, ehni'.i.cv iv.Cvps, link 
b.»r.d hiiickcu.iidd ^ !t mav cu- 
i^mly be afliimcd, that t.'ui.u.ng- 

)i im s T-aimity is as puio a- lua iuhHit 
would n'lmitof*, und ihit, fioin aiciy 
gicat Muuty of wuu's, he has, won 
gicat tafle an*! uulgir.wiit, icketed wh-t 
was iiiod lohis puijvvlc. ’ 

'rhr giv.ng iluK lp-..*eimcns of the ongs 
nai ]..iiin CtUdile.* the u.ulei to iud£:c cen- 
cfining ih*- fnklity of ihe Tianilatioo, 
whith appeals to be-faithful, peiipicuou", 
nnufVci^tcd, andntxnlv, .nd moi. Ibieliou* 
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r»r I vrrcfiinp the prccifc. mc.inintT i** i!k* aii- 
li.oi, ih Ml oi chi'.'iiicc or o«n;u)K’»*f, ur 
jTrn^nificcnc'. i t it» le. Puitoi j'lioi iiun 
Is Iciv^puIoiH 'o piLlciVi'thi liniKs'Mli. , 
rjei:ipJi<ir', rn d turn of 01 AJi. 

.uul to nuke ilu Knt )iih 
liK*, 1 li, 11 ti -Nv t'nc I-iiin. He 

i.nbhi^ loCi'wtp into l.i'« u.'M 

1 itive ; n!'.)kuM(',ii, < i\ t!«c wiuilci 

♦•ih , veiii’*lr, nna wicihlc. 

Ab M.. t U'.ianiiMn* ».*> adiUd lai’<•- 

% ^ 

Iv to iht cf ll.ltojy, in purt Piul 

(I'ifiiCj) l..it n, iai 'ouUi polli- 

lilv l>f hif«n{-fn in p^»y» h lobe 
that Pt <^tor riiutol* n will <»ne ti ly he 
railed upon by a lib^i..! lublo 
amuii^ ibe nobilit) :»inl lo pub- 

iidi ii in the 01 ii> ivsj Latin ; ou it tins 
bjoiild nrt happen, an abnclj^t ment 
j 1 j«:hl be in iri« ol Ji lor tin. nllc t khools. 
'1 i>iis out ^oil'll iin;ht ;U oiu e l ain tjie 
3 . ifin ho*'.*IK, thi. ii]ihn\ ol* liuir ronn- 
I V n: Its Ill'll injMijl.mt peiuuls, an .1 the 
iuuiui, libi 1 al. and conU.tntional ptinci< 
’•I'” ot the lininii Ciovcinni-'iir.— I'lus 
li-M ini^hf, wiil) L.i.Mt pic’pniy and ad- 
\:iiaa;'‘c. In. c.iiu^ l in'‘>i^t.^t nnil'i tb.* 
p .luiiK.^e, anti u-nli tl;. alii.tar.t li ibe 
mIcIii.iu.I no.'doi PaiT , il appa lls, 

ba'> ii Ml U\’> anni imii- (tn n'c inuii ot luiiie 
diMi.nbiis in the'rranll Mion. 

Ot r!u- Jnt*'’iii^livin pi<fi'Ctd to the 
lliilory 1! f.iitirc to fay, that it dil- 
pi.iNs a i'.unti li'.a in iiiiiiilnty a mind 
iloiLil wn'.i nniKiif .ind inodvin lc:iiniiHT> 
and .1 diipniitioii .iit'i turn loi piotoniid 

Ipvi ulatajii. Doidor 'I'Koniibiiy aiWi 

• n !* p;eimiMi i! ‘ obfi 1 vatlo'i'*, ot whnli 
Wx- l,u\. i!’ ‘.k!v a gciKT.d lk**l<.h, 

f'.atniii' . aid the nutter ot 'Hr C’un 
ain^li'Oi'- Jjiiti'U, and then the tonii ; 

:i Milt anahiu ol his dcliL;n, doing 
••.dhct to *Jic \.iiic!V ol Ins inloim uion, 
.ind the jultniCs and rubinnliy of Ins 
> .ewu) inaikni^r hi, p. cnli <1 lat }, and 
auo his tanits. Hetucc^the gre'it cxclI- 
IrnCv of’h'-> It) Is ti/in the lowalt q^*a]iiy, 
the t.»t :.pl woiti., .1 ch.u Uiianee- 

nicnr «>{ i.Kf& and a natuial 

it iiiiiiion Ijoiu c'K'Unna to another, hre- 
M'.yor Cx^nedeners, and tint pioper and 
ph .lin^’.anciy ol llylc which “ tiomthc 
litiij oiten as ludicrous as 

in their iiainif, *>f hcd-chamhei men 
.ind woinen fetting Ipics upon one ano- 
lumtliincs fiattcring, loiiietimes 
IcoIJlng,—rifes in us tone, with the im- 


jioit nu clhids of thefe liivi d caiiT-s to 
tin intur I vcntliil ucnes in fhe lenate aydi 

in ilu-h«. I'l ol hjttK--HHhaveii, who 

fet^i in till Unuii the fimsinl of his 
louiiti), iti\i»ke^ in rhn molt imp dfion' 
i(irnJiiis, ill. c|,pari*iig g'ni'.is of Scot- 
liT.d, p.miiiv; tu'ih hi vciy lUil in 
t: i. ". -fill Niaiiiudiairi, who fees no 
l.lb du'..’.ii t» 3 ‘i*i;bn.d in the p‘*ace of 
Idivvlu, wlfn tlu d'in M:tur ot a pii - 
iriniM Roiniii, r.'ih'a th n coideiU lu tlio 

dcgi .Ijitonot liis coiintiy, dtvotcs.t nn. 

nuii.u''-l.iimlv to olilcuiitv and want.— 

• « 

rile nimifof \>a: •:» luaid, .Hnd in flu- lame 
hjcite tlir: L»io.in< of dying ni^il ; aur- 
i;ide d k: a: n * is madcot cannon on both 
liihs, :.nd all thmg-. around ajr imolvcd 
in cloudh ol liif, .Old finoke, anvi dL.uh.** 

'I'ht \M Itei ol the liUiodii.'iion jc- 
niaik$, tliat the uiihor railts his ililolhll 
lu^^her lliin .lu fuhliincrt iin.igejy ran 
t'X lit ii, not only by urordiiig the Juper- 
Itnioiis appicdiciihoMs <d anxious mortals, 
\vhicli» though weakly, unite the utfairs of 
Kar.li With ih<»lL ol Ileaven, but by' ac- 
kniAvl ‘Igii.g ilie iiipt*!intendency ofDi- 
VP, b oM.biuv; end wlicn he cinnot 
tr.Kv ail i!‘s links in the chum of human 
ailaiis. In li.iving rccxiitiic to Him on 
wliom that clriiii ultunaiely depends. 

lloi-bji 'riinmhni coni hides his r«- 
on Chinnsiigii m’s Hiltoiy by ob- 
lxi\nu;, that It is not a.l.Juniil fOtheHii- 
luii luiioii incicly, or men lujiptifed to be 
pieviiKidy ac<|iiaintcd witli uiir local and 
iiuiiii, ip.il cuitoins and indilutioii'^, hut 
to liic wiiolc civili/ed patt ot inuni;ind. 
Many ih'ngsai-* ilwrciorcburtly e*: lain- 
cd to thule A’h ) art puhniK’d 10 l»c uiiac- 
ipiainitd wtlli the Knghih (ronllitutioii. 
i 3 ui auih*>i i':enis to aUcirl tiioft eitii- 
neiiCx s which du idc the old fioni the new 
v.'oild, and tile nations from one another. 
Ho appeals on»u mod cxitaidcd tiioatre, 
•and in •» 1 inguagi gmerally mtcll’;:blc, 
w!v. nvcr c ili/atiun pr'V I's .ulvireires 
tacto, itiitniuiUs, and oDleivaiions to 
the v.'iiOit WO!id. 

A.mecdotes of THt Author. 

Mr. Al^xahdfr Cun'nincham wai 
born 111 Siodand, in .no rime of Ciom- 
weli’s uu’.ipiiiion, in his father 

»w.isMmuTtt at Pb-irok, in th- fliiifc and 
pR(l iviciy of belkiik, Il-vas educated, 
accoiding to the cultoni of tiu Scotc 
genr emt.i oi thole times vHio svcicol the 


* Ktiani oculos ct 
l.mgiragc haully knows how to truilbatc 


aniinuin in lachtymas effundens :—-which the morled idiom of .iir 
ws how to truilbatc ** pouring out ins very eyes and foul in ‘...'ii'..*' 

^ % % .ft 


PiHiiv iciiari 
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Jrrljn f rt rf t‘.c <'liri'liTr*:, ja 
HrtjKiud, v.Iuu ‘VC rsi.»v A p}.< .c he i.Vi- 
bibcd his p» me ij>it s ot CfO\ 11 iiitiLii!, ;»nJ 
wr:s ninth \vj;h tiic S*:('*'*h ;iji i Kn**Ilih 

4 

it'iugci;* :i. lliC h'/oic Itiv K'.\o- 

tiMfun, j>uiIK 111 .1 iV v.itii the Lwis (-A 
Art^yic ami bjiin»lci [»in.l» lie i>\c. 


Miip-itnnt Aiivci^v, Hcv.--, ’lie on Am- 
<i\ f-ccn^.zi'ri'i :n:ployCi.l l.j the Cjtneral:* 
oi ilu; conicilcKUt A! iniLS ti» cjrrv iiiKiHi- 

^t nc( ami t'j ineke j . pn-fcntaiions to the 
C'unii in' Britain. In C'.ullarcs’ State 
j'-ril fli£ ,1 hy l)i. Macormitk, 
_ ‘ { tl.L* unit v.\ I cuiU&r c t St. An¬ 


ti* I V- 


the H.nl ut Myi 'llntvl .tn 1 I.**- I i .Mr. 
A'Villj nn t :ii ni‘c i- u i, ‘'•'li- i « < -1 h mi s al 
in th» iuj,n Qi.em un t n b'.o'iajul ; 
ifconilly, u.ili lilt. L/r.l Lonir, Jliei • 
wards lowfU known iin*lci tiic n.inu- or' 
John I>Jke of Ar<t)K* j .in ! thinlly, 
with tilt Loui Vilc. unt X.'viildilc. in 
Insii.tvtls wc And Inni at ihc (.icimaii 
i.'o\Mts with the cthinalcd /vlr. joieph 
Addn'oii, whole tciSunf, lirif ciiitoi our 
ftutlioi, conipcIiLd him to- 


uMfidcncL* 

o4r r'j hc-i 

•iiliii,;: UK n 

of All 

t lie 11 .« U'is 

ol hi, coist. 

nn .UK- (hi; 

*1 1 4 e*,, the 

.l/>i cd, .It 

t-u- S* 0 e)i 

;i- «v.'i ''t a 

C oIIUIUICmI 

j f.*: to 

or CuMui.g! 


, (I.iifd Paris the sad and 
^4ult 1701, >,ivlrj5T an account 


h.s Itoiy, :.p,icais to have* been only 
thv luihic oi his attciiiion ; for 

he Icni an cxiut acco-'ni u> K.ing Wil- 
liatii, with whom ht ,v.,u iicilonally ac- 
^iminted, ol the inili.aiy preparations 
tillouL>h<viit all tr.ince. 

M:. C iinnin-''. itn s joliiical friends, 
Ar-)h‘, bundt.h-nul, Sii Kobcri’WaU 
jKjliw, ^c. on llie iiLCt (lion of Gtoijje I, 
icnthtiT) as iiiitihi iMivuy to tlie Repub¬ 
lic of Venice, \shc*c l.c rcfided fioin 


—-- become foi hne 

A iiucell Tuioi lu :i hupiiic. 

I.o/d T onic, at ll'c imir hr was t:n.i»T 
the tvnion »#t Mr. l funinyji.ini, tlu)n«\h 

lU.t ICVt !'.»• v»’. yt .M s tit 0:» , V'lN i.ii'.wjul 

o! a r\i,:i>Kir, whv h ih la.l. . fthef.a'l 
ol Ai^vle hid ii.hd i.M Nl'.jtltyN 

reivt>.t III I'i , r'h Ci!!'.>.r’^;:'..iin's 

conni xK>n wnli :hc J^ulvc <? 
wiui wiutiYi he had iht ho'.'.ci i 4*1 main- 
taming an intn»',.'» x'as ion/ .i* In Ii^id, 
tc-i'i iIkt with t!;-. Y/ppirniniti s < t'lS'M-i 
olicaminr ui l»i> u.vtls wh ii in i} l-r 
rwiUrd 11 ' 11 ) I Ml V oi^rapiic, n>4*u<>iiiy tcnit- 

cd to tjualify hira foi vMitini; inTcUiiphiy 
rn nuiitaiy atiairs. Op this Aihjf^t 
Achiliis, It is piuhauiw, commvi'jfajed 
infcnniaiioii to his picKpior C’himn, 
"Wticn wc lefleei on ihn'c encnmlfinci.*', 
we ih.ill ihc lel'si wonder that his aci.onnts 
of bailie . and Acj^;wS, and in !;er.:j'I of, 
all theopnatious oi war, liionu! he lo cx')- 
pioti5, and at ihe Uine iutk ib c»‘ncuv;di|f 
.and lit tiaefory. ll is not unnatiiral on 
this i^cwahou to call lu m.nd, that the 
hntcrian poljhiij*:, fo iiiltlv icnowncd 
icr his k; o\vitd',e of both civil and iniij- 
tary affairs, was tutor to S,.ipio Af^i-* 
c'aiuis. 

-Mr. Cunningham, both wlun he tra¬ 
veled wMth thi noblenun ahovcmeniion- 

. nd on other ocranors, was enipiox ed 
by th« Kr^jhfh Mmiftry jn iianunitring 
Icri'*.. )i.tcbt|tcr>e't u. thini on the molt 


1715 to I7'20. liis CvUIrlpondcncc, or 
III ’call pail of ll, ^ior Si cutary Ci 
c<n I ic'tl j'v.iy his ollieial cmielpondeiiec 
fioiu i!u public oHice, and piobubly, 
amons; oihcis, lome of NJi. Ciinning- 
h in s l.cti(is) w'lih the Sccietaiies of 
S: 'ir u j*i« lei\ed in the Paper-ufUee. His 
tinp.iul.c'. h:i\e httn colleeied and ar- 
by Mr. y\lHe, who very ohlig- 
tcmmuniratcd tlus information to 
the aiithoi of the f .’.'jtical and Kiographi- 
ineirs pulixtd to the tranflation 
**t the- J..nin rnaiiuiciipt. 

A ip'rltion has, uo tioubt, be'Cn anti- 
cipatfel by tiic ica^itr ot thelc mcmoiiuls 
of Ml, Cunningham whether he wms 
not tin* Cel* ni.iti d t.i die on Jlorace, and 
the authi'r ©f the portUimious cntirilms 
i*’. an edition of Vngil jnibliflitd by 
flaiiiihon anil Jjaltoui of b-tlinburgh in 
*r- 4 “- this (jufftion, which is, no 

di-iih-'; not a htt>e mtcieibng to philolo- 
gilts, but net pnhaps lo mtrieltmg :is 
It would have been 50 01 60 ytais "ago, 
Hoctoi 'I'liomfbu has iKer. at a world of 
panu, and.cxluufttd not a little reading, 
emptny, and pra»;d>lc conjcauic. He 
l-ettews perhaps more coni'idcraiion on it 
liian the importante of the queliion dc- 
ftrves. It mutt he owned, at the fame 
tune, that tile CTcninttaiiees tending to 
piTis-c the ultniity of the Critic and the 
Hihoiiari, and ihc.le lending to prese 
then diveility, aie io many, and the evi¬ 
dence* for aiid agaiiitt eacn fu tiicrly h;i- 
l.incce!, that it ticeumcs a quclbun of in- 
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fiuhc curiofity on its account, aivl ot* 
importance loo, as illulliatin^ tluuncii- 
taliity of both <!irert and circinnitaiitial 

evidence.-riie Hdtorian, A't'c.indu- 

Cunninghiitn, was born in Scotland in 
the liinc of Cromwell's uiuipaiioa j wau 
educated in Holland, where lie wa" in- 
liniately .Hi)uaint.* 1 with many of tke 
Scolcli and rnL;li!li at iJc 

Hai >Mf', .iiul paj I it nl.ij Is vvillt the Jl.rlt 
ofAr'vL and SuinLiltnd: liemuiCid, 
in an i inisu U tlegn'f, tiK t tvom and ta- 
jnil:.iit:y ot t!:e gieat : lie tiav lied wi'h 
the Onks t>t Art^ele : lu* was diItm.''Mi/h- 
t'* by his Ikdl in the giuis* t>f CUels : h * 

IS in Poin«s'«; a Whnj; .m l h** livi 1 ii» 
c'ciiiinv oM age. N’liicu v. 
ftrtnig iS:l all ill.. (iic'i.n 

It *iicfs b. hnu'; tilt liir, .n.d ponu (o 
Alex.indw’i I'll m.’igli.nn, ih.* (dnen .nvl 
* unimentaloi on lln.i e. It won) t a. mi 
ib.inge tjitie tl, if i‘.v»» Alts.in li i ( lyi. 
«iingh.ini>, ctJU'UiNMV 11, ctMU‘*nip.>i i- 

*l iie ('ujJi of S^nJiiivMi. la 

'T'HFKr* 'Ilf tninvdt ilii. moil luld.nr- 
piinciji'cb «•! is'iinan i'du>n wiit* I., 
when al)i:kd, ate not ills li .hi--ft*< “.s 
vert;d into cuiies than tl; ve tiii: jeon'- 1 
fioin whit Ik t .ilh'tl /• r ,/ ; N'II ( il, 
wotwjihlt.sn ii:*'* tlie oI'mmmo' U' ■* /ii m mmi 

I - 1 

i* f>v Twrt 111! ; phiit'l », .\v I hi 

UMi.itic irioi.ili(t>, S'!j I s\..:c '!,s* 

hf wiihont «vi-i t oin’ilting ilw v.-.f/, 
»ii havini^ jiviii’ji-. a ij.-.ul stoif'iy lo in* 
coidiilied ; r.av, w.nrh, n »?‘v.ihit-hd ig 
fvi-n the didiclUs It jiriy ».i lOu mi I-i»- 

fonis wfu-ic dilliefs in lljinov.-lv ie.dt t>».j 

rited, we can r.cvci coniuici Imf .i. .t 
blcfling in nillf, an i, as iiicli, for the 
noblelt pMi'poils mv'linrcvl in us liv Ht •- 
ven, when icmli.MV is to mpice ili.* 
paflions move toihe c dl of vniiie. 

Of the voliinus beioie us the fi>Ie ob- 
juift fs to reprr (( nt i-mumi: 'nf as pn’d' ct.vf 
of every cv i n life, i .’--n wiien i* bter.nt 
to the molt CAulicd i'l.xs, of lionjin 
itleas, Uo.vevci, wh>ci> we think, 
pofTible to vXid but iu the i:n:igin:it;on of 
un enthuliafiie novclidf. 

7'o give to that obji/s^c as fti iking an 
effect as pofnble, an ainiabl" vouin, and 
two youiij^ ladies, “ ihc pccilelb pailuns*' 
of their lex, after a vaiicty of incidents 
(not often conne^^cil with piobabduv, but 
alvvayj w’oiked up with gieat uir, vy.uinth 
of fancy, and biilliancy of colouring), 
aie cxfnbtied .4$ dating ail the pangs and 
foirows thaty?<^;J, evenwirhout fi'ntiment, 
is heir to; nay, vol'intarily becoming 
martyrs to the waywtrd circumltances of 
tlieir fate, rather than in ilie moll remote 
lictjree wound thj dehcac.'of their own 
feelings, ot, wnat is nubiei liill, inliin re 


lies, C} ddHngiii.lisjd for enulitiuii and 
tile taiinliai ay and fiivoiir of men of r.uilc 
and p-.) ver, .md the l ime men too, fho dd 

h. r.•-ll'/'.iirliCvl at the i.iinc in moles 
ot life, in |>!ac > of lefid.Mice, in pcculia- 
Jiti'.* ut ch.u.iilier, and other cimi'n- 
duiee-. fo lUMily p.iralkl. Aiul y«t^ 
!iot\vi’-dl :i?ling llielc a'-cii'niil ulsI coin- 
ti'e.ii-.-s t'l.'ic a-'- cuciund.iii^e, luo of 
d \ i 1 lit 4 (• ppdli,loll tiial IcCiii iiiciiin— 
pUihi.: w.ili til *11 ideiKiiv’: kiiit 

f.iie Oo loi J'.ioinlhii, all'I ail ))i> c*i- 
ip.itin , Min-.'.:inng the isi'Mtjty or ilv Ji. 
ve ‘It r 'ij !!ie Hi.tu.i.in an 1 theCntie, «m 
«l.i' • ih'iv .1 Is ii.iiiiN Icepiis d ; .ind from 
lIvi.* (.Ill‘.Mis point-, tif cojucidenc; and 
'»j»p'Mi'jii dj aws the following pernnejit 

i. J.iwve: “ U ih • wi it.n-:fj of ^mr .m- 

e »nei-'l‘.i jbe lh»i-c» of Hdto- 
IV, til • mcid-nt . id hv (he-.viiii^ 

Ibr ii.-ue.t.unl; of or.d ii lijve il^ 

lui.’i ii(,l a-, mioonance.'* 


Unifan. 


VoUniiw... IXJUO. f,>. Uobii 

I !ie Kduoi gi.es us ilie work as x 
“ jptn. >11 111,', lii-viiy p.iM andv.icjin- 
Muicr nmi.i-ir >u Jdy um*. .ind lompoftil 
t'l r dilj)i«M ilv, t k'Tn nuci le.il fitmtnms.'* 
Tlus i> the old Ibjty of evtiy ednor who 
h<- iw areidriii found, oi picUn le.l to 
ln\e loiiml, a budget ol papers lUce ihat 
bt.l«/ieusi hu: as there IS fiiiiicilurw ij.ft.. 


abi» lit the .i(‘count i'’:vcn of the o 


!.i o»- 
it 


the pieienr pubiit.ition, we fhal! 
it i:i 'he Jiditoi'.s own w.at!-,. * 

^ ** (Jilt e m a le.iluii 1 take a trip tf> i is 
C-^'jinncm, and paf:, the luintncr inju-iu 
ni I ^ . untry where cheartulacfs, g.tiN.v, 
t'l gtwid living exhilarate the fpiiits a,id 
make the blood < ncaiatc biilkly. In niy 
l ilt 1 ijiiinoi's ramble, ixfirning; tl.iwugh 
Hicn.,!! I* landers, I lloppxi'i a few dj)-»"at 
111 . J^oit Koyal y\imenti,is, wlieie tlie 
good-tiauircd and obliging tiifpofuiL/n ot 
UK lo-t and holtefs, :u w. 11 .i., t'.. .dert- 
iicJa of a g :od-tcinpcu J lint of a m tid- 
lervan , me lo agi. v'u»lv, that I 

#uu:d not leave the plaee wjtJiout looking 
back with fojiow and regivt. 

“ i'lieguiliuide anil relpect whicli w* re 
exptelled in the looks and condu6> ot tlij!i 
worihv family at my dep nture, at once 
dedroyed all that lirtleiieis ot Ibul which 
iu}>]/Oies Icntinicnr and fwling incom'n- 
tibk witn fiich .1 iiiuation.—'I'hc Jand- 
lord, a fine tall haiidlb.ne man 
h c'y ; his llJvei hair was lied in u rofette, 
and loofe at the fidcs j his garb was of 
drib.coloured cambiet, neat and iimples 
his countenance was full of iio.nc t g 1 
iiatuit; and foheitation j and bis fine brie 
eyes fo forcibly entreated me to accept of lus 
ben: iu'-tion in a glafsof lijiieUi-. fh af.-- 
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#ood with the fiafk and g:o!>]et. her hand 
railed ready lo execute wh.it lur IiIhi.J 
mind fo carm fllv folKiteJ—llic was Neat* 
pels ahi*—(iuluti in a dioii lolie-dc- 
rhandueot* ValLiK'ici'nc gicy and piiiple 
iiik, tied a*, the lu-ck. and wnlU with dark 
blown riband^; her tap was uf the fiiud 
Uce, diAwn clull* MUiml ilu* millines t)f her 
face, and oniamtnicii with rihaiuls, of a 
(oluiir imifoitn with llioie of lur ditlii; 
her coniiunancc was not ficih and tiuar- 

ful hLchei hidhCiiid s, bill lail'AV, piave, 

and full ot iml.iinholy. While ihclc two 
ihu.d HI tins fi:ual:on on ^ i. h lidt the door 
of the voitvof, pool Jeiintt Itoiul in the 
opentni’j belw,».II tlKin, »iiul alntle icictlcd 
fjx'ni tV.-ii lino: Ihc was dieihd in live 


couiui> I’.ni it of icivani* - a diort jacket 
and coal, Ihiped and w'hile, i; wx ail 

ths iji.icts o» a toini which conelpond^d 
within) iilca^ ol pv-i u Tt elt^ nice and inil 
Ivninuii) — lui loly chci k . con’i aiivd ihc 
lined hlatk e\es iniiu-woild — a rniilo of 
li'ank* an<l i'no«hllv lai upon hci tcjvmie- 
r.anc., .m.l .■ t a: Koie hoilootT trc.pi h-;- 
e\o, \.i.:<hii. e;.dca\n* 3 .'I c.nirt :d !)/ 

lilVtiM- »*; I'oi In id, aMl diitenuj; a !o >k. 

of loittd tiuaiinl.* : at K<doin(.s woa 
was nioni.ted on ill. itadn'i hi ilt, elo.*‘: » 1 

I'oli 

n. when nm 


in his pudi-nioird nb ot 
Guide. Thr w I* onrpohil' 
tu;d fai*Lweis niui iicn'*o« .d ,;o<'d wnhsS 


a 


hail renio>cd c.ii) <d>it .• \k **• ni) 
tuie except a c: -ck t u -n I'oh ai i s o lop, 
which had fonu t 1:.. been ini:“ r-h‘I t^n 
that puipcfe.— ll s.'ti lu "■ in '‘.v 

car—I looked h.‘* k :%> h 1 p .'S i rou!.' ; • 
thedroi of th^. I’oLel. '-lnii Jlo.o 1, * 

ill filcnce, the h’uUi'id. li:‘ vmI-, .O'd 
Jennet, their c^cs in.*ietl \.\ on each odui 
with fucb txpullA.n-s 01' behni, ar 1 1 an 
ueithei dclciil'c ror vxph*'iv-—“ Ih .\in 
** bids yon, lurJ.t :i 'I , ‘ t’id I. this 
** is one of the I'h^iiisr 1 'tail ai'h* \iliii*U 
•* wc lb leldom meet v.'d\ ni “lu iiuulihro 

•• life.*’ 


** Dujin^ niv tir\ a* tl.» ' plr.io, I li d 
often, and on i\ii‘« «’» «i‘ ’i**-o , 
a pccidiar huir.ui ii) .'nd f'l I'evou iK:.' in 
this Poft Royal J oy ; ht Ic-n.ed to 1 i::m; 
Jenliincnts and uciioiis lai al*i>\e his !t 
tion, and althov:Ji pr 1 iiMv i^mnant a-? 
to iiilhuflivc cduca:;or., yet Salnre hail 
emidled his nnnd \iiili hue uhas, ai*d !.e 
exprelltd them "viiy hap|niy in his iii.inr.er^ 
•and conduit } he I'poko loKr.iMe Fu I’ftrh, 
and a little bad Knj^lifb. In the convrr- 
fationtt incident to Ipccnlativc tia\dlci‘s 
and intelligent poft bo)s, he acipiainicd 
roc, ihaf’about lix months ago having 
coiidil^’^ a gci^tlemaii lo JJaUcnlc, ill his 
way tofen^land, hr found, on his 11 nnn, 
a buudii: id papcs« in the Icat of the vui- 

AkXIm < 


ture, which he was ceitain miift Iiavt been 
left there by the gentleman, lie lud prt- 
leived the bundle, he laid, with gicat cave, 
ill hopis iliai it vsould have been ciupi.uil 
for, as It appi-uicd, Irom the inani'* 1 ot 
its package, to be of foine conlecjucnce. 
He had iLni as far as Calais with a d;- 
fciiptjon of the gentleman, who, he laid, 
wTsa gcnfCLi-looking man about foirv ; 
hNforeheui high, fiom wliich hi, hne 
brown hair had inrcli rccciled j 
wcic t-ry daik and mulhgejit, hisioi.i.- 
tcnunce pale and lonowfu;, and. h.iu.n pi 
veiy ordinary in tlic lormiiion or fi s ij..- 
luics, yet th ■.<- vj . a ft:ong a'u! i.undy 
cxpulTion c»f aguw.ibhnets 111 liis vilagi 4 
he liail a foltivin nu lanchoiy dignity about 
him, Nvlncii at once i» h*ircd awe and rc- 
fp‘ci :—but, fu) . he,. I liavc not been able 
to Uain the icalt ti iin.^ > (.it him. 1 cotiid 
wilh locnlinlt this p\. kcl lo the c.ii* of 
lome pcrlon, v i'ou* (» n tc •nng'«, in a ii):e 
lr’'s.iii(j:;, v.' ”UI r.lb’i'^ them wn it incuiic 
01. ,h' to b«': d. a lo l.n\ (• it c()ii\e\td 111 
f.il ’V ’o ’IK o'vn- . 'I'lii'' lionble, atld.> 
hr, J v.-onld b ipp’i d )ou would nn* 
d ‘laki—hvici. t’i bundle—.t is t < »*■ ily 
J fnund it, am! 1 i^’pe il wdi rind in 
"v*.'. wsihoif m.d'rv'ing any cliange. 
I I '-pack* • w’ lap] 1 in llrong p.ijxr, 

■ ill bound ifi.nd V. al. .^d tape, ic.iied, 

in '1 n njieddii llu .‘U'.i.di, ** L>.lUisaiul 

i -pi; '‘1 1 « l‘i i 

•» Dn my nnn m hngl.iiid, I took 
r\ 1', IS ddih and ln.J\ in* mt. lo lindthc 
ovMi, bi't wiilu'Ui Ui'' *•< . I then ojiLiKii 
rh- ji v\ !u’j«v i ot finding a I.ey of 

m:< !hgv.ii'e, but jM w.i h ched up m 
d.i'hn-i'. .in«l in\lhi’.-* • r/hi”i; but ini- 
t-..'.' and blanr* wlui*- n. nu*' an l places 
wtu* mlrnded lt> I'c txpicl^sds 1 h.id, 
iluutoi'’, i.ui.lbmci but the .jiir- 1 huve 
I’.cie adopted, ai’<l bv giving tiu ffory, 
winch ll. lc T.ctler: tm.i.nn, lo il:.’ pub¬ 
lic, il may Inmg ll»e •iaiu; to a know’- 
luig. wl'iieliemav irp.m hi- •••fs. I ba\c 
ncnhc’’ alter’d 'lie language n«>i ti eh.ii uy 
—l!'d f'ur pi liii I nd fiinplc—ilie other 
i'. natui al and aHVfliPig : indcci'. n aiijraiu 
^b ti uc and melaiiclvily, that an^ uLtcript 
of ’hat nn*iin: mnli l. ttcn its binuiy and 
edV \ 1 . 'J'he teCiing inmd ir utf be iidfi uc - 
ltd’iiid intcicitivi—aiul the hnmiin hcait 
gis.nly improved and ivgulattd: it imill 
mHiuncc to acts id b:'nt\Oieiicc and to:- 
bcaiaiKCy and cannot fad to beaebt ni all 
tl'iC vations (oimc^tions btLcvcin in:tn and 
man, between iochty and buhviduuls.’* 

J\i tlu- tiuih (►!’ ihe <.h:;ia6tcr Iiei'e given 
of “ '1'1’C Cuileof Stniimcnt" \\i ie.4dily 
fii\>fcribc 4 a« it is, in moiul and pa‘1: tie 
clK^'«,^M.iy ihnigtlv. Lditcr)ui> dciciibcd. 

4 b.^vaj'y*# 
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SAvary’s Lcttcis cn T^ypt, Sic, 

On THr Prool'c i ions ov Na t urc* is 
Egypt, &ucm as PLA^T<, Ani- 

^^ALS, ixir. 

■^^ITHOUT* ilL'tcrniin'ui^ tK** Ni'. to 

Im* 11^ j ink'.d iiiJ'L'i th'. I I .J, 

wc nil) I 'l'. Iv k \ \‘\v <h\ n 

of htc li’i.t r..UMll.nu’n! To *Ar' * 

.til . I (}ivl 1 • I II II > 

nsv'n aiul ii.’.f. .»ni.iMih in »* v i, 
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. , 1’J \’i I ( t it ti (I lU I« lli 11it ll‘ L i 11 ! I > ' ■ I- 
iii- It 1 1 .'., •») }•' iht 1* Mi.L'i'l f r i.'.iiMii 
kiv.wlv !•.,. i;.}’' in.itui *. I'O.li ».! it.' 

.Ill 1 .I'u tp . n.iK ;)k u men as i \‘i i- 

< Ti ;)> ‘iinsj. i*’. Houtvii. wi* a'kiunv- 

1 «5 I III.! .vi». S •\ n » I- iiii'.iil *r m 
♦ i'lA oj»i!.Kn». J he ot iii4.‘ am.lull 

in .. 1 ii'c/ii uj I in I i ivi.i it cm lo Iv i. c \y.\ n 
n . ‘v'l 1 i.tj . n iv) llu' a.KKiith As to tlic 
III , 'clinh l)i. ‘I'Us 1 k*s iK.niy 
til •'Ot (tj (‘I'riih LiiiioMii. 

y 4 

lia a'l’i.tiU'.l nn'lnnj; n^'w 
f 4 1 V. till I. lpv..*t to t*i tji .t^ n, t»i t.wi - 
fl' M’lit,*;. I'l «lic* ; anti ^^c lim.L 1 it.ci 

:it .'ooi.i I iii.- v l/t to’iiiil m oi'i i.NMilan- 

: u .'‘4. V. V JlI ill tin u tot- ji.M- ••o to ti.e 

^ f 


t'l OP I 


f ^7^*) 

v* 4 t!r.-ii in the E utein world makp life of 
p iM »iJ' It' . •, to pu.’ iNoiliariedindV of 
rl’.cii LOOP 1 . >• ' tvloril" iIk' /fo- 

la.uit, i'lKir Jinnhs, a loot ai./l.i!;alf 
)•(' li, ']'(v,r ,,tji lin.ill III mrhrb aiul 
t’i* 'f* * ]) Zo//, riwfht’irt 

V 1 , -v..! .It (.'liio, ccnmitii nine* of 
a.. Ki ill ted oj.i* oj, tlti* I'J anchc*-*, ami 
. I-.■ ! } 4 l.» to kr lit pl.MU kr.cnvn l^ythe, 
a* t'l y " »v, Inoui'lit liy the 

I : i‘, P’s f'jpin Ai.'cij. He kiv-,*, ihu it> 

I a t.iii i' CO'. vi > a tk'n ot a bcMutiful 
I hi'* a ini\*r-.l iivo'’!'of f’rankui- 
‘ ' , ' I tin- I »* oi li'-pimiiu', uinj of 

■ 1 ’»M 5 *y. \\ ‘-vP iiibluil hetcNteil the 

t ‘ '♦ II iliiUii* 4 an atomatic odi'iii. 
Imp' u> ill *l ot • aul imiiin. I'hifi 
{ . ». joss pl.’ur « I lo'j 111 1’.' \ ji* Such is 
I*'I'm'.s l-npium ol It wecill the 
'// (tiJf .ill 'I'heif K’j wiltpuceive 
i' • i; tp Vi I was a 11 \tiv. ol E ypt. Mi. 
^ 1 '*'% jiiiii;io5»s ihc “ b mill I, .i plant 
ill I. pioiliiti. • i pyi iiiiKlal imfk, with 


\. ! 


I- -11 ' ' ’.V i:p'i inly;’ ja. Ji'il lal iJps 

11.» M. ,, iau l\, il L•.Cl. lp.ak> 

ci:,. : 1 k itla/. >a..t \a «i n.i'in aliit. He 
laki-• iiaiucol Ik uiliiui aiul iPcini plani' 
n.cie.' .i. oil am'.ril'- ol tlic coumi), :i»ui 
pli nt'iwCts to the eve: :u:J loiv* C'f 
!!.s Ae . . iiiwiis .lieIn no lueaiisiLt *.51 
lo lit.Si 1 ..Imiiul. 'i'hi.\eiy ItII inliaMti* 
m y la 1 *. i.mkus* as pn esan pli oi '.I‘is 
' 'it, He pn (j'liic a ml C l-'J ' 

i: , “we liiiil loine aeaciJs (.illcil yV.i- 
vvl.'iU pUKhici* g un ai ihir. 'J'he 

j\i .’a i.i*. ii <K nliil.ib to ip.ench ilu’r 
ilm'^.” S^ivak::.;^ ol :* Milage near ilia 

aj p’Hi Piipo’js, l»t obiei .is, lici l \v^ » 
:i? Iwiaic whtie ai\uh;i h.icl pl'^niitl 
loi’ie upps c't Halm tioin M.caa. Eh y 
V. .*.c e\:iisvt.uil with cart, and by cui;mj; 

lljwJT* I Ac VIJKS, plt/iluccd iheie pilCiUUb' 

w.t' known ill inwdiciiu, and wiiichvlie 
VcL. -\i. 


isi'i .j t ornM.*i,.iuiiu, ol ihe roUnii* of a 
" tro: , a;. 1 h'kd w ah lunlkv i< »*cl'», *l his 
L :!- il.klU.l vviili nit w js .i wholclume 
kill, lAil b-x I vtiy ugUvaLle ilavour. 

I lie r/ypi»an> make gspii uic of* it in 
) .i.'tmt'/* 'fliL J»a;i,ma-itec lb iiicn- 
t i.fp.i'il iiioie ill m i.jp.i-. hue noth in is 1 ini 
o! u tet'pi tin-', lii n it h.n, Knif. leaves ! 
ami itieiigihen All. S.waiy’s nr.por- 
t.im nU i, v\i- lhall nilt avKi,th It its li aves 
an iwo yaids long ’ I'hc H ililic, oi Iweet 
bni ], .ifcMidine lo oiii auiliui, gtows io 
jiUo ihuv linas the height it iloes lA 
1‘ianft > and toinp. .tgrt.c.\bie ..nvl tidoulc. 
ions iiiTis. riie leed Calaiiins u found 
pr.n* i^nnittia in abundance, whieh is 
imuic ulc oi for wilting by the Oiientala. 
lt.« ll.'U.ici Ilalk bcaib long iiauriwlcavcs 
v.hlvh liaug gi:iecin‘lv, .'ud Ipreading 
In inch* s eovcie i •• ilii white tfvAVcls- 
* \K” > ila C dl’..: ts'. Ob, whoil. bending 
l';*'nclKS arc derktd out \*nh Vvilow flow- 
c:s,and beai a pod. l'hn> ishc{"a, or pad, 
f«jlmble.: al'indl long catumber. It is 
lilt c'lllia m.pic ule ol iiiniehcine. The 
(' Ilia I f K'» vpt is mnch ]>n*t*eiable to that 
of Ainciica) l ot as it i> ilc.nci the drug- 
gilis iuglet'‘t i!. The Eg)pti.ins ulc the 
lijwer ot the c. llu Ikx as si iax.uive* 
'I'lm CZi.yj/n;,.v, inipropcily callcdy^j/ra-* 
»://^/%hy ine p'npl.* ot Eiovcnc;*, iscnltis'a- 
ted ne.ir Cti! i. 'I'liey pm eh.di the flowers of 
11 , caigoe'cot winch aic lent to iMarlcilles. 
it If c i.plovcd ill dveingihecloths of Lari'; 
y IK doc. I'hc J’igypiians, who arc in 
wantot w'«K>d, bm»> iheltilk of it tor fu¬ 
el. fhepoi a iecd- tioiii which 

I i i« 
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*MjJi I,-I in •■•j’Tij)', nn«l t|. jin -Aa- 
t' r iS t'- 11 Its (j.'.-ait- ou iliAWj, 

JI . Ill ' I \ ilii.»’ 1'. ' »i i‘ . 11 1 'ill ni. I > . 

*J h !. O’ a x.i t < oii' .‘..|i.nM (»; ii. ill 

f-’r ij'op* .1 V ih!- I. 1 . I, . Oil. I. .1 \* !■ Ii pi o- 
fulloi) 0.1 I'u I Ue- aii.i 1) OKij 01 li.e ait'u- 
A* the hith, tlie wonun nadi 
lit*'I hn(li..s with it, iu>i c.iu ill it u>»let he 
cunij 1. wrjtgut lolc-wa.* I. 

Ot biiil> in ^cnciai, iMi. Savii^' thus 
wrlli.'i: ** 'I'hc watci6 of* J.akc jVI.n/aic 
Hit covi red with wild <liicks, te.xl>, 

j)lnnj;ors, and ihh'es, I It uv killed llixc- 
ral ihil-wa in the maiHiCs ne ir Kol’ciU 5 
they lra\e long t\et, a llendcr l)odv, al- 
tc-inately black ami while, and a long 
neck. 7 'hcy 1:». t* on /iili, frogs and ivp- 
tiles. Tlic lake fetils allb a insmber of 
coimoiants, gicy and whi’e hcron*>, gold¬ 
en in }>es, nee henn, cranes, cltcvaliers. 
See, The birds vvlm h piincipdiy aitracl 
attextion, are the fwnn with lilver piuin- 
age, failing grnccfvilly on the fuitaci. of 
tlic watersi tl.e ilaman, with his luic and 


bl • h-roIoii* 'd wings} and (he furerb 
n- ' 01. '1 h'*> J 'ttrr riirpTn'ts all the loft 

i't -hi* ni’*c'iy of his ciniige, liis lofty 
H: i|v, e.nd i»se x.'hrttri' f, of lus plninage, in 
win.lihi i.'da'ptjK iht |'ilmcvciiwithihe 

fv.iu. AVI* n he'x*'**” a‘‘Oui ainldltthit 
c: \v l oj' }>-ids CiillcwS I OP the like, he 
1 u: }. • lyid, riowiK’d wiih :i pbnncof 
i uiic’s, tai ahoseth.Tn ;t'i, ai'.t s.vns to 
I'-ilaa king. Nhituie ha^ tuimllud hnn 
*v > II a b' 'k c vtn nii Iv ilrc'iig, w Ith which 
h' :: 1 >• s off 1 u frh. I’hL Vrih-^hiVO 
1!; ihill Jo 1 iinv Jii'n, an 1 h i ‘k luin in 
i'. f;i’i ili.an. On h :!:o M.e'is, in 
, she iiih .!>it.s!:!s t iK j .1 va:*. .|‘ain- 
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lil^•hll>.d bv V .fi M'lnib.'i s (il t III ;l iov. s, 
wljkh. Ill mngthe t.’ini . otg noile 

ot povdi’i, iiK- as tame at iluim-liic 
p.giopA. AV liking in the e\v,ii»iig, I f.uv 
floik-. Ill b»ul>, wiiite as ino.v, liovtiing 
over the top? of she 'The Ataba 

call th I nt f/.i*:/. 01 W'alili Oxen^ 

becunie they always acconip my tludc aiii- 
inrils. riitv are of th.’ fi7c of a phea- 
f’ani, wiili 'cdfvtl and abiack bdl. Their 
Jilwi plnir. i ;e foime^l an agiceablc Con- 
iiall w iih tlK di ep giccn of the (laie-irc*js. 
Tlioufands of turtle-doves were Hying 
from one oiangc-irec to another. All 
tlufc birds henuil as if tlivywcie lame.'* 
Ml. Sj\ary mentions very few uni- 
rnals : ami the-ll* only occafi >nrdly. ** W« 
*pajb he} between iflands onwhicli 

the grais is \ c i y high, ainl where they arc 
driving tile* hutfalovslo patfnre*. Afhep- 
held feriled on the neck of the foreinoft of 
the djove, dcl’cends into the liver, i'macks 
his whip, and leads the way. T..e wdiule 
diove fullov/ in a ro.^, lowing as they 

I 1 a iwMJ. 
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fvvim »1onp, to then ppftuif, and tlifclnrg- 
ir.^ out the water horn 'licli wide luilliils. 
Thcle animals live in the Nile duiiin; the 
heita : thrv iijj to the ihotild,r‘>, 

and tVeil ontmdei p’al'' tlvit prrows alon^ 
the h.tnk>. In om »onte wc met with Ic- 
vrrnl jn-'liall | wlurh vv»'re nninluH, v'ith 
j^icn Iv %.u» 1 » ilu* hvlK. "riirfe 

V lid .in I'd*', oi th* n7« oi :i liuo.i 

I'l nii'o't;'.‘il, a;vl i 'nwl iivi//’. *, *J l.wV 
Iv pjf* p'-Huiv! Im hoM'.in.,, ir*l 
C\* lilh. ■'f. 1 'A)\ ljnik.st.f iliv l.'K'*'. 1 lit* 

Arjh.-> call d.»‘rii /).'*. Ili--v aie thi* 
AtTuan wtiit. '*'’'inU,' j, 

and tv‘% n»h Um> tii' e r. ^ > in th. j o* !■■ •, 
t'.vHv'nivi a-'.o: . th.' jan*!;, wlui'il.tv 
find v'iih di V a lew jijtrh^"' ‘»t gi »l^. 
Helvs cn and oitnn.i. o.»* In- 

q'lvi'.'.Y p'l.'.Nw^ ciiHOihh*. iMli in ; on 
tin 1 aiitv •* nd. icii iMutn.MX'l hv th,‘ 
N'lv '.n n It u.ii.*-. 'I'lU) }’• ;■ \:\ th* 
1*Ml . h t'u n Is 1 \ \ ;*vnt i* ihin h » : 

Ir 'll I'.i .ij.pio.u ii *»1 hutl'i th "I'ji'’* 

?!u n».i K«"* i.’.ti) 'h'* I j\f'l*, ^*n-r. 

pu« ' u f) non li I'l'll* 1»\ ijisH. j :»k- 

hhi'unn»-n ati ,• il-r i 

tJjt ’h- .i.wOiid Itua .h. 


grcatefl elegance, difidav thcmfclve^ witfc 
giacc on a liglit-toloincd "lotiiul : they 
pretent u vaiictV of dcfigns ami thffcunt 
lhad'js. 1 only faw, fayi. he, one Jew 
who h;\il ihv iiit of working them, and i»f 
making onl of liicm hoxrs and lutndlca 
foi knivfs. Nearimninr Kahil one finds 
Ihnt^ ('f various coloms, icd, gity, black, 
aVii bUu-, ot a vciy fine t'.raiu, Xhc at- 
tAitivr natnralid would find in tliv chinks 
t 1‘ ihf roi ks, and the bed of the ton cuts, 
piffi'ius fionc^, cfjuuially cinerahis, foi- 
nnily (oniniou in Kgypt. 'J'owaids the 
n. Vv. difrovtr thiec quanus of red, 
wh.o,', and black nuiiblv.*. It was here, 
ibr Ibiu -os made tlu* Egyptians hew 
tii*n'c hard ind polilhed ftoncs of wliich 
lii»*y tfnineU liic tot nng and the pnflagci 
ofiiitn f’lp.ib mant-di a. 'I'olhcibuth of 
t’«j,. ipauius t.N.inv4li«r of Iwantiful g* a- 
1 '. Nslmh has bctu <:u ulv winked, 
ih’^vaii'/' ■; ni 1 , the mines ot 

'l l ' Mil i' irctaU, that nii» 
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pi^jiiuis ot ,al (iluis ila mod piofi: to 
the filhwin* n. 1 ).*. N -pit the 
vi.d la's* ta*- I’M 'p iv. n, wi'b v.iiicii :lv \ 
Ttl 'ki i ; 1,1- - , < i i • i n , I* ‘jlt ’• ‘ *'U 

aiul hmi U: ni tlnoi,»'..iiit I'■ o 

lK< dand)*‘sM- os m • idv tuiplov. • ni 

tiM’ 'Mtu i. A. d \ t il.o j'‘i hi. 

J .'I l<« lo.j\ .n ^ ^ , ivt ii’s 1 .. h • 

• I't OI iljc-i fill. ^ anti to now 
\ti> Liihci f tnen I Oi .,x. 4 .di'*i- 

pu *. 

i)nt r.nr am* or * iv s u« .nt auC in.* < f 

V * 

tine I'-.-'i's lioi er, vulgarly c. luvi 
ian t.inti. lie tliy eic n 

tliv f! »} l I.i P J t Iv , tl Ik tviV Uv,j/,Ld 

itoiai.'. ; blit ti.iii .1 iivh oi au vAtuniw/ 
M:*, fiiicepid Ic of an hu h 

n kid ilh ih'j ligoj-' ef plants and 
fi r»'hs on ilicin, which i n eonipofc 
bt.o Mb'! landicaj If. T1 ink bioun 
t K-Kv- \.Uii.h n.aiK, Ouut, tu^.sd with tUv 


trade. 'J'hc numerous canaU 
ti: V loinicd had a doublw* object, tii.rt of 
diihiiing t.’itility with thcwatcis of the 
Nile, and of tranfpoiling with f.icility 
ti'c pHulucc of the country fioin one end 
id 'i : Lbnp ic to tlic other. Tlic fans 
ti.-V i4li.'.biiihid in the Della and tlie 'I'li-;- 
b-I'united the inhabitants of the moll 
dill .I'l provinces. liach man hiougiit 
vMlb him the fniit of Itis indufiry, uikI 
i:.- whole nation, by means of mntu il 
' -vliange, enjoyc’d the inventions of the 
.otand the prodn6Uon$ ot all the king¬ 
dom.” To thefe thiiigir we fay nothing ; 
br' we IhallobjivSl toevciy fcnicnce in the 
ncKt p:uagi\.ph. “The Egyptians mult 
lu* legardcd as one of the mull ancient lui- 
i»'ms of navigetois. They made voy- 
agi.'i sjii the Kttl Set long before the fa* 
ii.cus expel! fioji of the Argonauts. 

:i us caiii.d ijito Greece, then in a 
fvat<i of batbaiLfin, lUe an of navigadon 
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!i * all-d-'*’'? l!iv n.i*t of Se- 
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b. ion lira i xjH'.liiMMi iJ 'h»* An’,onauts j 
and ttiat h*i! (i'I.jmio- 

the eo.di I't riav.it. , . t d p’’litt. i'I'wo- 
'• am^ ' hniwr.i rl 1 n.»s. liuf, 
V, <'■ ^ lo.ititTi-. aiferr® 

' 1- :i • «. •! »v in C.»l( ht*?. 


V.ili 

1 i\ 


to Grcfcf. But oiir .iiitlioi iv-vs cmi : 

His brother Sctoltri. liuni ai.er lit out 
with two aim.t on». bv In.id, iheolh.i 

bvlei, to compiii Wh.lil he n» 

fluced the iiiti moi K.i»i';ihiin', a i).«t h» 
biiruliad i.iil tf-ok p* ll- iT -w oi lire p< i tb « : 
the yVi.iht (iulpl*, r’ll'i; i(in iii’,h hie 
5>tr:uls of 15 ih^b.inai l.U a.;d p.i'ihawl 
into lljc In«l:,in 0«. lUi wlrnh h:ul n 'ii dn! 
bahelvl velfc!''ofliull .1 il/c. It |s U mu 
this ,f I a ill •( wc nv.iit <1 ill* the romii' »e 
<d l’h;^|»t vhii An n" W'c kno i* r 
ticr.ii \v!.e • >!;. Si\.iie i* iiv«.{ i 

th . ml r* .n i ih> " i 

t)i 0 tu h.i> iiiU>'t ill I-’. 

^I'hc 1 '■ h .mlho; ipniu-l n ii. • ' 
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.ihi ti. ill ii» nnJM ; o 1 \ I'l.u ilu* C’ol- 
il'ii' In') I’d to liMi to Ih* I'j’.n ph.rn.i. 
It M'S. , than la*. o\\n ih'i 
i». . . i hvi i'l n li'. ia-t»:in non of oiln-is, 

*’ >. '* h iij .ill t iity.t’i j. ■» III' itiiind .ilinn* 
«i uit 1 • iniop.. - h• h p|*i 11 hi'i I'pi'M.ill j 

i • .n!:l» fd wiiiii’, *.*.1 !• inu, h n«> 

\.' ■ ' * dou’'{ d. 1 *1 • (’» I« 'll Ills wi'u* a 

i. * iraiiiiv a; > *sto;i bi-ultu. i.nne 

) 1 ’ » V alt n e. V ‘nv, no ti.vjil .n.rlio- 

ii. s, a-N fji'o'ed b. ittiili.'ir, aftliin> ihii 

•' : ‘1*1 Kii'‘ 'f F:,\jir, V as rontjud*. 

• d b* lih* t'M.hwvs. It I * l.air;s to eijc 
\ \ toi, not t'l t!. \*.n.|i,ilK K) pl.iiii 

(t'l'.n. ..r.d . "if ’ur i n nd ii>iniL‘,xions, 

15 l JNi.. 5*a\.ii . i,*' > on in ins vnniiv to 

iliini^s upidlv v.’i'u. I found .110.^1 

th ti*i toiiiuiin- , . i- loiTles tO the 

t-'*'. - iiv*^ ...... ... . t< i’CvnniKlii 11s, 

. *1 ' • *.0 t II i . ■' ., Opi tli.ll t<» lilCIll 

• .lb «'I « . , • 1.in*. Ion, . 

li" ‘lUMn-k uoiivnuuit i'*i>nn 

• 1*1* lii'l If I»itl ■ 'i.———II.* tlicii 
M'.ii 'I'ohi'i a.h .; n/'*, V i.v :\ j,:ovob 


L un A 


©lone will nt.aly pri*. t’ : t. 
linn wen* iijrht. ; .*• j-u* iio',-. 

tM.iy Kiiijf of Ih'.'.pi in n , li 1 •> -ivr 
one atlei another hchMa.. .ml 

Sabacon, or Sutlv. I'lliinpl ar. Now S..- 
bacoii wub K.iig of Ko\ [>1 v*ln .1 'a’a 

began hib reign. J«.uvien * * oftn » .av! 
Sabacon, .iccu din , to '.Ii' I-* rnoo) <-l 
the Pnefts and H».ioJoUi<5, tlnn* v/eic 
eight Kings, and no more. Hiiswen 
Kchoboam and He'ziki.di iliere were tea 
Kings and one Queen, whole rcigui 
amount to two hnndicd and thuty-tinee 
years. Now lei any one try, if he ran 
confidently with the faith of Hdtoiy, to 
place Scfoitiis further back, than th»; 
of Solomon and Rehoboum. Oiu author 
^Iks therefore without fulHvleirt amho- 


.1 

t«. 

« 

t' 
i" 

ii -^nii .idi'^i'.* tin* mn-.’anu* ut was 
■ h.. 1 i Oil d. il'.. Iih.'d oUk lonu iliips 
.it'- ff ll*.j lonnn.in'l of wliivh lu '1 n- 
tun' 1 to Ph(v.i'i( • 111 ( ipiaiih, ai d or- 
d I. . I'.Kui to m.’kv the lour ot Afin.a, 
l.’.ihd out oi ilie Aiaidi Criilph, 
<.ioi:'h..d the C‘'}'e of («oo<l JInpi*, af- 
\ to the nortlivvahf, and, 'if’rer 
ihiw wars 1 avani. d at 1 I 14 
I'.‘III. id H'lL»di*i, f.oMl v.lu**.r*.' \\iiy 

hti'j .I to i*';;\j'*. 'Fill''. v.M . :!i fuft 

•tin.e • ; t;u lu.nur. ignMii; tlh. '.* ;ai i 
i.iKiit."—H«h lin.li \vi. obixiv* Ml cm 
tiiiii, towli.it a d. gicc the in.iiiiii.u ait 
\\\: hen c'uifed amoag the PIujujik i.ms ! 
un.l i.ovV lo*.v ITS Ihiie was evm ih.cn 
among th? Kgvp'ians ! fince (\i*n this 
• irr'^at jivd enterpi iziijg King oi j/t w 13 
iTlih^ed l«» iln l lor lorcigiicrs to lom i r:t 
if. i lltvt. H'nec it is cltPr, iliai iije 
Ffvv'ti.'ns nexer did excel amonr : .e ra- 
liou of iiavigatois. And wc alloaitl, 
tiMi tl..« wu* not the iVit time of Miitr.cr 

rouad 
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Afiicn ; -t 

^eros j (h.it ihc* P'sn’iii^ i.»iis wiso v/vlJ 
ocqiuiulcd vvilli ti'k- niid.ic or'ilu VuVp:;l' 
luttn'e lliiy J’.iili'.l. Ail 'liife liii'v ii 
miylil 1 h' |)unt»l <,f On 

ri <»iu* iiuilio* s o»^j •aintrynii*!, 
and fi» ni'jiiii’i'-, wucit ntr-U";. Wc 
tIouH not \ lii-i''!ti'd* • 'Liciy 

i'or ilu* pk\diiu‘ ..f 1 . :i ;; .st . -i- in 

oppnliiion lo n in** 4.1 '»• int>li 

“ Tin * v\.i. i.i/c t rv rir- 
c\imr;” ilinr i( ni/’—— 

y\!l !(•!* w^insr- •: ' nr:in.<.c 

i 1 \ \'tiytd llu ' -.'vI. M’, 

5?4vrii\» Tu.'.^jiiL; id*'.I’c* : li tiv V‘!i.- 

Iriiiifs, v\ l.ii liuiil a Ham r < r. x\k of 

Phaio'-, V nil liiic i’lici'i'tKni : ‘‘ I'o 

llio Gods, loi M.c I'tilLy < \ 

r.'u iiiis’K n iniin^dinttlv adds viliK 
pi'll ;.s <o]',i rns all rr.L.jii!n"».n ; Jl 
is (hi •. tiu'iliai the V'lciuhsiM l>K*ls in: 
mnncj'. if j im.'t'/cui'i! Knii', wlo : > 
t< n.'li i. j..: a iiobL* li.vj iK)ni in i1k mivi ' 
«»!* lUv PollllilV will OlH‘ (! .V 

l.!v, on In liol.liin^ M'l:-Jr fituulinns m 

Iritily, bilniul jiit-is fc* ?f:i J 

m C'luibtnnr I'v a ii.iilnl ■ ns’inei. 1 , lu^r 
J.'/yti thf J:\ *!’}:**> t.itha'i: ./ <ii'i : *» 
f>f tlr i‘{, t:ii-* 'j Ills is iIk i.alivi aid 

! nnoH^lco. iVr Vii'i'ich, v h«^ v.unUl .'il 
)e ilcl'^diti.il vvilli the iLm’iJit <d* il'.i'n 
Mon noil’s 'as ini'; to ilu* vv».\o . ol ilic ua, 
lhtht)tnJ‘i->! xi r'Mvr ; /*/// >;o furl'a-. 
For ii»y liu) v.aniKl rover tlunk (d il-c 
wiili vdneh Liuis tlic rixiuiuh 
holds thoin laliT ilian ho c*in the vvatvb 
of iliL otc ui .«i C’lwil'onii^. 

Oui auihur, Ij»ial:in<r of a particular 
fcal’on favout.ihh* iiir ti.i'ie ai Cicdiki, a 
pIviOLOii the NMiloin coad of the Red S. i, 
l'a)s, “ V\fa Is uIr.. h • onld at ihi„ tiino 
roach Oodila, l.u'io v.idi < cru'iii Kino- 

J iean and Ind.iin ira ic'.nidi/i, would Iv 
urc of lolliPa; ilisii* cai'Oli in a few 
hours, and ol ho n^, )Mid f >r tlum im¬ 
mediately in p>ld. J ho Kp;.dilh have 
inudi iiiccef tu! ralventuii s ot thi^ioiij— 
but difjnitcs beUMoii tlx-in and tlu na* 
tivos of the conniiy pnvintLd ih.cir proj 
I'ocuvion.** 'I'o this paM'ap: iho tia-idu- 
tor adds a loiij; note, uInitio, altei 
' quoting a palfiige out of C'olofttl Cappoi’s 
voyage and jouinoy from Invlia, he makes 
the following icmaik : “ Xhire is abun¬ 
dant matter for it.llei.Uon 10 this extiact 
from the woik of a g<Mxl c tizen as jvofl 
set excellentIbldier : but if England will 
perfifl in her domineering fpirit every 
where, [though 'marked with bloody let 


III! rcracMitjcr (\\ is a , nntlort, 

and ohi rw I’lr .ibovt p.uJ.ige cd M;. Sa- 

M\iy j and ;;1 ov • j]), fei htraitind to ilic 

f'^ampk'of hir inal nation, '/l\o i,> ftl- 

tiom 01 iiv^ver tn: .'gOvl in fucli ill iinlgtii 

oy (iunjjerous diijiii't?.'' 'I'iicie, tk;n* 

mir.> , .hw ye th.it foi buvi'.g Mr. 

S'i\ )/., rian’I i;i*;n—uni be Kea 

it‘|.'iiljer r; ;j:.in(r'; ;/// < ■ /f‘'r.e 

if ! •y'ith nj'y f'dv.nn nou*<U\v^j 

."‘id ji\n a lo u'I.erne the lit.ii rd >our 

fti»ndl\ iKii" . th.mk our 

# • 

n t .-'ll .! : 'I'l d^p uni'll ih* y 

h nnii u n. \\ e ili abi not but 
tl.ciuhiU c Mii.j. -.h'i^s oT il\e T nt ini^Ut 

*1 

i'.c t.'i'd V cii wiih. otjji :iav .u»l;iL,e* by 

the S ial*s «<r Jlab- iaia vl 1 through 
Fa'-'})* into J. .M.j •: II a j.ifl'igt* '‘eic 
oji.ii-I 1.. J Cl .*'1 t > ills >ile, tlioy 

v\ ''dd *1 n ■ .11 ' . .!> llv.y lollvd 

^,t iM'p/.i til‘t I C f wlale 

1 'v . » m .1 tr'i V ) il 1 be t.peped, 
V ‘ ' d • .1 1 11 '•'I f 'v II thole V. no 

]' .IJ5. 1 thi i.ii la « I .. Ji .1 *.) ade. 'I'Ina 

I OK.5 ! - } .t I'v oaLa.iKii tr an 

!■» I n:»s , b i ■ » I a l.x.d) whioli 
11 “ ”l'i 11 *1 ii»ih-!u 'll lbs ir oiliei iim- 
'« JI .> , loi l-'-o j'' • 1. ■ V I I, • -n .1 ccirt’inr 

i i’. .e •)[ d...n ti i'' ‘ f)'.loriau }■ K-.er, 

" 't ..n. .. I pi .lit. Vreihink Mr. 
oiv' I)* I 1,1 nk v’t/iii)/ of 

uif-11..oil : “ i‘ii .aoh-:.,..j ^xr Jeiei.il 

‘ !• I.!'■ ..i* e. I'.i, it.^1 r*-,(<. on ilns 

dvli ;li f'll k..';, ! l vrined b) b.a l\J- 

iv..n. 111 * •! * akin, it. f/ .••/// 

/.v’V.Ac' /:.■;■/ • 0 ofthr j.rji 

fStlf *,'■ ,’»/ i UUciuni/t'" 

o ; V a//s\vu.-v, ?And 
vve t(oii’'l 1 I ■ b't t'l.ii liii* I'l’jiieh I'.ave 
lo. g \ itvi. I \\ ill .iidi''! kind 

til ii ihi v will\ lo o‘i>'....n It. 

A’kI li.a ' c b ! i;.‘ to afllire our 
tiie.'.dly: . 1 .’', i i.'i v.e f!i fild not hive 
hr n lo co; •U’.ino.s. ietunk. njxai NTj*. 
S-vniy's I-'iic! V ii.i.i-: u.; i'^ui b*i thrle 
twonui' ns ; fl* if, t'le g*.. ii. impoit.aucof 
tlie I'ld'y. i* wlneh our aut'ior d.'ieuHes ; 


luM, the M.i» aiunioiis, nc*t to i*i\, un- 
i.i.'h'.i:! ■ 1 . iiiii m wiiieli lilt y aie treated. 
1 o ih«‘ Iv.*- i.ed iliel... vuhnnw., can convey 
no new- iiibs-iaution of n d v.ihic, be- 
cnulc idmoll every thii:^ of tliii- kind is 
boiiow^d liwoi odieus, 'Flic iinle.arned 
tluy will cerfunly iratli-:iil. Fuleaiv re- 
qii’ieS us to i ,y liub ; re..I yet it coitki not 
well be laid wnlio.ii givi'ig ibmc proofs- 
The tianll.ition wo think too full of eaU 
licjfins 10 be uudcrlt>od by a mere Knglilh 
rcadw 
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FOR APRIL, 17S7. 

by John Fi'.'.Icri'.'k. Hiv'int, httc T'ohr.rro-P!:Jt:-^T.iktr at Briftol. 
withh!> Litv, w^iULti !/)• lUuiiUt. Svo. Fii.ii.d lor tlii Author, 
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To^^cihcr 


T*r is witli v/o learn firm the 

nitj o'luotr'n to thole poems, that the 
lih(i,.hly oi ihe puMic n.»> tnihh^l the 
author to a lii>oi>uiK huuncH, in 

whlcli he oh: a Iraiifv .jiivl iii»'U'4 

fii)>p'>rr, an.icn.ihj.d lin.i ioe ivi*. i:is if- 
ilouiy in i p. n'ou ^or.,vn..l to hi-, ler.t- 
|n‘i .i: vlil'p W'i l.'l oiiiuKo 

iuuicltii.t in llie iniKri'e ol liM hl'e 
V’l'ich i.s p:tlixi<1, ai. I i-ope lli - thdjLlU'S 
he thi'K x.,nehuJs vMii ii.unn i.o more, 
lit.I tJioup.h w n.’- io in tilt eii..n “f’lns 
€ne>inrt.m'.t s, nvl \v»>i i i ;'*'i :■ "r-.iij- 
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l'i^*‘U.) inojc. p »h.-n ,‘n p's ....re, 
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That me taflcs of pleafure and of 

p.nn. 

That ga\ ’ll me palTions which alicrnatc 

rt ';;m, 

AnH leil.'fi. pilfion’s riot torrftrain ; 

11% %% Horn 1 firit iiifpii’n thi^ inoital bicilh^ 
Iii'A'h'iM 1 '.Mill ftii h( ti g ncalii ; 

Sm.) .til 1*1 j >) .|i\ Irll > 1'41 i-irliin,;, healthy 

Aiiii ihou] i l!tv pi.Aiuc.icc bellow m« 
\% (..ill*, 

And m .ren: tif 4 mnn’rous rare, 

Wt>o{<- % n.. .« i\ >u!d my name aiwl foiiimc 

Tii|«‘\'r ;■ t! 'V. riioiiM m. 'dir id'irrc* 

I ' j 1 5 « . '1 \ 11 icij ? • pj r•■'%c I'l.n'eU nocercs 

.S'. I '.I i !•' I , r- i 1 ■ t > ( r, e to f t(>< fi ag4“y 

A .1 ; ■ \» i»' • h ' .f » I f.h iM <*1 iln (age ; 

t> ’ : f H'* rlt * ,.4 ti r" n»\ lloir 

\% .pi'.k .'»» 1 ... .. f.. j,j or from 
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In or p.Trrnal rarr, 
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. dk in 111 endure the (1 off of 
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!4 In* inv f.ibUiiiiird name ; 


S mu. It a 111 1 ( (.Ills 111. 11 iii'i 1« H (lilt w irit I 
And f'.ir ti(‘i ( at in lo < ai ih iiiuIl iuuii re~ 
(ni II, 

W 1.1 Ml .1 o'CMtiirort fiT to mourn^ 

A moj ll Ml'- I n..•! V ‘ • Mil.»! i« .it» H 'llo'i;j 
(It ii.i'T) I .|i<, Willie ! pK h ••ii'iig, 

*1 tiion;' 1 1 rii n, 01 leal p .111, ol fi emirig illy 
C.) g ve me 1 4 .*'.igiidt;ciii 10 my will I 
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ir |■'Xc. Jo v.iiicli IS in* ij .e 1 * ih^it i<e\i'\vof t.ic Si itc of 


*J'l I .*\r,nii: 

liiie, t</i tiiL ^ ir I7>'5. i »* v.nicii is j: 

Kn >vvl.'!^e, X.rit't.i.itiite, .nui 'Falli, in i\ Co*iii ly, the Act dlioa of 

11...ry In. Foni.n to inc Ac-cihonot' ileiuy uic Sevemh. 8vo. 6-.. board*. 
Ko’jiJiloii.,. jytC. 


rr'IIF importance and utility of the 
New Aiinu.il HfiriitcT arc to > uni- 
Vvilklis ts.iujwii and ac.^r.owlcdred to i\ n- 
d-r ii at :i]i ncccli**iy that wc ihouhl point 
t.ici.i .jji tu the readier. A work loinul- 
liiuiious i^Lpiiies talents ot r.U cotmnon 


fort, an? of no uniform coniplcrion. 
ri'c t4jnJe^'oi5 havt. piovcd ih^uiu-lees 
c<|n il i'f t'ic uii:l'. 1 r.ilcin^, Uiiil the liictli 
vol’iiiie coiu'-'^ tio-n their ii.ui'Is more v.i- 
lu .‘-Id.ini pe. Ic 1, in many icipe4.l3, tli ui 
any piccud.n^ on... 

Tii« 



*a4» THE LONDON REVIEW. 


Thr Slicrt Virw rf the State of Know- 
JeiLc, I lUiilUuc, ^rd I'a'.lc :\\ this ru’.iD- 
tj\, \'vhtrh tlic volume o^icuf, iscon^ 

liiiued will. Its iiiual .‘.btliiy. 1 lu* j''C»iod 
cf whicli it ticai.', lioin the actcllicn of 
Henry KoUiih to the actvfl on oF 
Henry liii' SwXittili, is tin moll h.iucn of 
lileiary fjJls and ihataclers lliat is to be 
met with in Knglill) hiltoiy. Jiut the 
bniienncls of the Inbjcct is lelicvtd by the 
judicioiis temax'ks and ivHtilions with 
which the narration is inteiipciicil. 

'i he milccllancous department furniflies 
a vaiinY of enterfimmcnt. 'I'hc cxinitils 
from the pi.blicaiions of tl'c ycaj'aic 11 - 
IccKd wuh an<l adbul jimper 

fpccimens ol the piodu{;lfuns iiuni which 
they are taken. 

>{iit the molt nnpoitant divifion of this 
wink. IS doiibllcis the hifu'iical p.ut, and 
it has lately been excciiictl m a Inpciior 
Tnamui, and with an ability adeqiialc lo 
its imjioiiantc. \Vc have oblcrwd its 
prop,rets with the acruracy that became 
IIS, as the i.uauhans of lileiatuie ; and 
if w'cin<y he ijuUil^eil in ainilajdior, we 
would divide its propufs into tkii-e llages. 
For the hrlt three ycais it had little to bnail 
cf. Iiwas in Us infantine date, and the 
ficti'finlk of intanc) was too ohvioiiily 
its tharacleiiftic. In the fouithvnlmnc 
it albimcd a new fliapc, and bind nj'on 
us w i:h the l\ienp,th t-f youth ve r^i^'S u]»on 
manl ot'd. T'lif fifth was iis Hate ot ma¬ 
im ity, in whieh It llu.ok off every reniain- 
ini; fimjatim of d\Uct, .md d»lpi.iy« 1 a 
dtj;ue ot c.'li .»nd Vi^;oui that vm* mile 
expe^fted tiom To puny r. btginnii.g In 
the pu^dui^iiin lutiiK i..-. tiu' lame 
Kncies uie inaiutill. Ii is no liaij^ci tha 
iiakitl and dis'o.nrid m.n 'Misol tinuii 
tin own 1ot;cthei m i-ik nultu i innnatc 
inals. 'Thev ail a.ian^^vd wiihoidci and 
riiiiihiiily, ar.tl . Ifi me appcaiance ol 
u reipilar tabiic. 

i he pitfcnr a^a in wipiid <f liidoiical 
ermpofuion is lotnlh* d.^iiv. lat'* andcoi- 
nipi. Khetoiical dtclamaiun It.*'- i.ki.i 
ph vt oi fun pic aiul nii (t i.an inon, ..i.d 
atii I'ud pid.'.nti V iia'^ nlui )Mil tiic ivui of 
manly ienic ano dnennunatn'i^ plnlclu- 
pl'.\ . U'hc hiltiMi .ns of the th;\ aie i.ic- 
ttms, th.tu glaie and ilaz/lc nioic than 
tlicv cnliglnen i oi b(H>k.-\vonns, dclliUite 
of peneiiaium, explonnj^ luv evtr the 
pn^Cb of I'..!! Hint; ami tiK J'curcts ot Ini'# 
(Q^^witheut biiii^ nt; anv tiling tuii^it. 
'P'lSj^inhoiS of the Niw Amusal Reg Iter 
give us no lann hopt-' ol iciing' an eml to 
degeneracy, and pjoc'ile a peiioil 
wd.en Ii iloiv IS).ill he llnppcd of het iiCv>- 
f»n2p<d «tTid t.Aiuiy oinuiiicuis, and re- 


flojcel to thv firplitiiy, the ilijnMy an(i 
pmi.y th.at fo well become her. In ths 
I'oicif’n Ilidr.iy of the y^'^i 1785, they 
(hliover a lliong \cin of intelligence, of 
deep ]>eiienation and manly flnle, that 
woiiltl dohorotri to any r, and which 
we could Nvilh !u ice exerted iijxm a inorc^ 
im]}Oilant wi.ilc. In (he Brltilh Inlfoiy, 
llieii impaitialily and love of ti lUh aie 
ci\jinc*ntiy confpicuotis. In the icK-itio’i 
of the tninficlions of Pailuinseiit theic is 
nothing of pailv politics, no flavifh at- 
t.iclmu i'.l to parih.ul.n m. n or pttt'icular 
ni. alu:cs : facts .tie not v.arped to del* ml 
afudion, noi nnuil'i.y lupporicd nor op- 
po.iiion vilified .it the expence of tiiith, 
Evil y ine.d'u’ c Is vei ighed m the balance oi’ 
hift and cteinal poiiili s j and their re- 
fliiwl.ons and animed’. 11 lions prove that 
tins I’cienca is not n* vd to thstri. In the 
iiie.in tune thm li'.U i.> cfincile, vvid.ont 
obfeninyj and annn'U* d and ncivuu-, 
vv y boll, ti ippi 1 % c;.ib< Ihlhmcnis and pom* 
pous tlcclam 1?ion. J'hc fo lovv ing exiiin I 
wetiujf \\ U hp^ily iis m the opinum of 
oui i .:vh:s loi ihi allut.ons we have ad- 
v.Jiuid. Ills l,*l^ ll.v V ilefciihc the views 
ol the i'ln* Ill's of Krdli in adaiinr liie 

I w 

Cm d.i to hi r ixJ.ni.ce empire. 

** 'J'lie VI NVsol’ ilieempicls in acqtiir- 
Iin, tin-. ti).u</i V U.ive been ma'Tinlicent 
end lulmine. She has enteicil into die 
id-.>>■ vduch huvi lucn long rhtiilhcd by 
the luitivated nations of Kinoj»e. We 
have been ui-d to confulci tlie Gieeks as 
a i.ut. i.f m n woiiby ot ctciy honour. 
'Jiiiir in* I'lmiv', their acuiencfs, their 
vMt, then aitnity in eveiy puifult, tlie 
b</i.ndliio d. .0 Tof 'inprovi n'eni ot wim Is 
tlav an I pa'd.i, t»jini a pcitvid contudt 
1.1 iiij 111.I <1 ii(.o lit tiivii luiiily •■nd iiu — 
)>ciu)iis m. n lb. V>'e i .n liaiii.) b.ok 
b.ii k to ih ‘ nirisc ipiciidiil pcuoil of 
A'liw. , w.t'wai* t-.ebng tifoii ct ciuh'i- 
ludiJi i.i ;1 .11 i.,iile. Vr e aic iiieliltibly 
ki! to ini.«<:n:i, ih:;t the c</Uiiti v which 
v'.i tiK niolia.i *'l .'ll that is excillcnt Ml 
h j'l p."nfiv', mpietiy, in ihcto- 

11^, ii.-I in n.i.i.ds, miitl be }iai ticuiaily 
iiilwd loi lodotiiii.^ ihw povicis i.i the iui- 
Ilian muni. .-sn-m-Uiit iiy thele couii-ic- 
t.-tiun"., wi. wiih to fee weivcd an.ung 
tbiin 15 k:. ..'.v*. i.t tUkdiMi, and. would 
be cc.it nt lb..; ihcii CimijimoiE Ihculd bi« 
dihiu b.n k ti> tlic.i piupci field, the c- 
liuiiiulaie : u-l il*.»poi i n.dons i.it Ada, 
VVe hiomd he t ifMincition the linrc- 
I'lty v'? ikv lov.ie .,:i .1 ikfpolu* 

iniiM, if li.c k... ivkd to ilcllrt; l«» wvivc 
till I ^ pi.b’uc i'A\ III witu the cIk i '.cr 

Ol .. but bii j loieldor..' iiivc J'.oi 

\c'. gett, 10 n :..*'i^*d'. 01 tUi f ..t. Il..r 

JlUl!.l.llM(e 
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defign liaa been to invite tbe Greeica 
from every province of Turkey into h.T 
dominions, and to confolidate them in a 
manner with her new Tartarian fubjcils. 
With this defign ft»e has uiidcrukifn to 
a!>olilh the barbarous and revive the Gre¬ 
cian names of the regions and towns ii> 
the peiiinfula. The name* of Crimea wijT 
piobably iunc^tonh bj loft in ilu- it%ivt'd 
appellation at Tauiica. At tlu l!nne lime 
tliat the czai inahas attended to the popula¬ 
tion and culture <»f h»r [M'l'vinrt?, ihc has 
not loll fight jif iuv rave*.!’ ito id-. i of com- 
rnerce. Inliirlemorethjnainonih tVoni the 
figi'.aUii'eor thetuaty, b) which ilie Tmks 
finally ceded tli^Ir pittcnf.ous i » her, f}*c 
dcclaied thi*c l-tC in hv r jicwiy ‘.‘c- 

quireJ turuouv-.. T|iie fiiit of tiul’* was 
tlf? (.ipiiai •>! (’.itluiniiofiaw wh.ch wc 
h .Vf ah duly dr'eubtd. The olhci two 
bi long to tlie C’iiei font iu8 raurica, ore 
on tlu d uth-tali, and the othei oil 
ihi. wclicin fide of t!ie ]tcnitil'uia. T'he 
fiid, foTOievIy c.il ed Cafia, has now le- 
tMVtd ihe appellation of ThtoJofia, anti 
ti»e io»vn ot A6liar, near Bac/ilana, is 
denominated Seb.illopolis. Thcl'e ar* her 
iCuiopcan acquilitiuns. 

“ riic map of country added to the 
empire of the Ciurina is large andexten- 
five. 'I'iine and obieivation alone can 
enable us to ftnm a judgment of its va¬ 
lue, Meanwhile it is natuial enough to 
exclaim, when wc I'liivtj ihe\nll and uii- 
ctihivaiedcouutr) in v:nlouscliinaus, and 
in diffuent p.iiis of the woiKl, that al¬ 
ready acknowledge hci j^iwcr, What 
is the ufe iliat can itJult to her from cn- 
iarging Hill moiean cniphe that feems al¬ 
ready eiiciinibcrcd Its boundlefs ex¬ 
tent ! The advantages of commerce had 
been fully i’etnedby the peace of 1774, 
To the peace ol 1^74 tne Hufisans 
been indebted foi ilip port of C'hcifon, for 
tiu ir poireflion of the Irrails of Theodofia, 
»iid lor the free ntudgation of the Euxinc 
nnd the HellrfpuiU, Ail that is folicT in 
the convenliun of 1783, was fecured by 
the preceding tuat), and the reft is ufe- 
Ids incumbrance and parade. A refpeil 
tor the tiibes of men that bear the deno- 
n'.ination of Oi*cck is obvious and n^tu- 
lal. But is it founded in oblervatton and 
tj uth ? The Greeks of ancient limes w«*c 
Mucrable and glorious j but thole of the 
prelent age, do they not appear to be the 
ilnilcH and molt obfeQvious of Haves, 
ithout one grain of the affivity, the U- 
berality, or the worth that diftinguilh their 
anccilors ? If it weie otberwife, will any 
principles of religion or morality autho- 
rii'e us to expel from th^'e provinces a 
Yo%. XI. * 


nation of men who have been lopeaceabt* 
pofieBion of many of them for more than 
three centuries 'I'o this it might in* 
deed be anfwered, that the peniniula ap¬ 
peals to be very far from a country depo¬ 
pulated and highly barharoi^ ; and lha% 
if we have nbt a vii^Ut to ej^el the Otto- 
in ms fifun their Kurof>c3n poHlflions,. wt 
li:«\r at lead a *ioht to co-operate with 
any oppnflcd iiafioii on earth for Chere- 
cuveiv (>t tlieir liberties. But the latter 
of thvfi. I'iilei rations has little to do with 
tlie pi ocecdfngs of the emprefs, ai.d nei- 

ihei of tlicin have *.hc Ihialtdi tendency 
to iuftifv a conduct lefs veiled with even 
tl’t fliaduw of right than any procTCdintf 
wiiii wliic'h alntoil any foverugn has dared 
to rif lit the world,'’' 

\Vr will ^to this add another fhort 
extiact vipon the fubjc£( of protefiing 
dm ii s. 

“ The idea that had been fnggefied, 
prctiouflyio the prorogation of parlia- 
iiKiir, to tiie people of lieland, rcl|^fii)g 
the iiitru itiffion of equal icgulations cT 
commeicc between Great Britain and 
that iilatui, undoubtedly tended, in no 
contemptible degree, to calm the violenca 
of the people, and to fufjiend the effer- 
veiccnce of their anger and difeontent* 
I'hcrewere but twoiyltemsof pennaneac 
commerce that could l>e adopted by tliem* 
Tim of protecting duties had deeply en« 
gaged the predilection and attachment of 
the country at large. But protcCling 
duties, after ail the arguments that could 
be ulle^ged in their favour, were undoubt¬ 
edly foinewhat invidious with lefpeA to 
the people of this country. The Hens ' 
that had been taken for the obtaining tot 
livland an independent conllitution, and 
an independent Jegiflature, had already 
excited copfidcrable jealouly. That tbf 
people of Ireland and the people of Eng¬ 
land had but one kin|f, was a point of 
agreement merely nominal. Commerce it 
naturally full of fufpicions and miHruff, 
It Vakrs in every obje^I with the eye of 
infatiable avarice, and it grafpt every 
fpecies of cofnmodity with an uncom¬ 
municative hand* If the Irifli were not 
really the countr)Tnen and feUow-fubjefla 
of the EngHfli, why ftiould wc facrifice 
to)bcm a|i our favouiUe iiteas of mono^ 
poly,*and our fuperigr claims ill every 
market ? Such were the jealoufies tha| 
had been bred between the two countries. 
No miniftry could have fuppented the un- 
populaiity in Britain of countenancing 
the smpotition of proteffing dutica ii| {re- 
land. If ^e Iriih would obtain them, 
it mult be' by violence and comtMilfioii. 

K 
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prom tiiat mcmnit they wuft look c^it 
fov orher allies, other confederates, 
and other proie6iois than the court of 
London. 

‘‘ The lyftcm of equal regulations of 
uath <ctmcd, out of all coinparifon,inorc 
&iir9Tniij'i'y,an^ philanihropical. By means 
of ihis lylicinj the two couinuts, fo far as 
Tclattd t<* trade would heenrne as it were 
level and united. 'The iintU of Ireland 
ought in that Ciifc t« Ivive betii regaidcd 
by the iinpanial inhahiunts of the towns 
e>f England with no move avcrfioit and 
^iflike than the ttade of Kxefer, or the 
ttade pf York. 'I'he refinements of coin- 
meicial pieddc6lIon have ritvcr yet 
^airietl to the ahriud dtgne of cnailing 
)&ws to give to one county a cltcif.vc ad- 
vantage over anothej, \n any ipecies of 
nianuiafliue. Iti lealiiv, in the eje ot 
phitolbphei, it \vo\>id have be\.n the 
per pic of Ireland, and not il.e people ot 
England, who would h.ive made a facii- 
i cc to the general good, jn the liirihliih- 
inenr of equal eommcicc. Regiduions 
of (his fort would in nodep\t have done 
fo much fc^r them as piotrfVsnp. d’ltit'. 
They would iHU have h.4il tolalu-iu under 
the diladvantagcs of inf.mtai t^, unturiiu\l 
rr.anofaiStuus, ami interior capitals. But 
^helc tacrifite* vvcic hiu. icmpmruv, ,Tnd 
tie frcnrial good lU^jJ'ndtd them at tl 'ir 
^^nds. " ■ 

Rut if the ardfriir ot the people of 
Iriiand was abaied by ilu' pii Ipects iLal 
wu‘e fugg* (led to them, their I'l .adon\>.i3 
too cntital to pel tint (hem tocspcit, in 
C*'niplete ina^tio)., a iliilant and ai^ un> 
ceiiam rcuH-dy. K\''luf»vely of thrgonnnl 
pu'.iLly ot ll’.L nuiion, and yic immediate 
tlilliefj of her lahomu g anifans, the 
Vnpopularity of the ad.'uniAraUon, which 
Jefrpstd to have leached its gieatell height, 
gi'AcUd the coimiiy in giuetal to moafuic^ 
Lt iil.luimo^ir ami chil.mstaOion. The 
sdesi in piiniculni (It adopting ai IclA a^a 
{impoisiy refuge, an agrctmcr.t of non- 
mipurlation, lecins to have met with 
urjvcrfal approKanon, Tt was uccivcS 
in ahnoit every town in all the pro. 
vioces of Iceland, by every* party and 
fvciyt depominaiiuii. It was even fan ion ^ 
b*^ ike cunfent of the pand jury of 
fliV. city of' Piibhii,' who had genei^ly^ 
ppon m Qcealion#, been undfi tbp foiA 
eouft, 


** But the people pf Ii eland were not 
ftiort-fighlcd and improvident enough to 
imagine that the obtaining any particular 
fcguljtions would heal aij the calamities 
and grievances pf their govrinnunt. 
The parliamentary reform, wliich had 
been rcje 61 (-d in the Houfc of Cernmona 
4 ith marks of the cxticmoft ignominy 
and contempt in the fiilt inftance, and by 
gt eater numbers, though with moie de¬ 
cency, in the fecond. Hill occupied the 
uninterrupted attention of the nation. 
'I'hc rciolutions and a£ls of the laft rcfTion 
by no means tended to reconcile them to 
their Houfc of Commons, as it was then 
conlbtiitcd. They beheld with all the 
biitcinelh of indignation and abhorrence, 
the meufures that had thpn been cairicd. 
They fjw thp mone^ofihe country lavhh- 
ly expended, and all ideas of retrenchment 
and economy njcMcd. They i'iw al} 
lUeii odifci* grievances crowned by a vin- 
iludive invafion of thelibcUyof lUopiefs, 
by ihr violent jticll of variuu? punters, 
pi5b!nn<ii;, and pioprittcos, and by the 
ii.lpci.fj.ni that had !)(•( n given, aiul the 
limn i.ions that i..id been prefciihed, to 
the d by juiy. Animated by a thou- 
i'snd iwflingb of injuiy endured, and of 
hoi.rJt pariiotifm, the Volunteers t,f Ire¬ 
land, 111 vaxioiis coips, entered imo“icf.>- 
luiions, rc^omintndn'g (t, as a mLafiirc 
of theg'cateft utility, that eviry viituou* 
aivi induihums lilihman, w'haievcr were 
the nniliocr ty of his rortune, fhould foim 
hiuiielf to theexeicilc of aims.*' 

Having fpokc lln!^ warmly in piaifc of 
the execution of thv. llifioucal clepuitmcnt, 
we are foriy that we cannot with tquid 
jufticc cotnmend the arrangement of the 
Principal Domeftic Ocrurrcnccs, which 
ai^ compiled with fuch a plentiful lack of 
jndgnient and skill in feleflion as we hope 
will not be pti Inittcd to difgrare the fubfe- 
quent volumea of this, in other re- 
iptfts, valuable work- Aftei this dccha- 
ratioo, perhaps it may bethought unne- 
ccllary in us to add, that we can fafely re- 
commvhd the rcinaiudtT of the voUiine to* 
our leaders as abounding with equal infor- 
mattoii, amufcint^nt, and inArufiifn ; and 
as exhibiting a lively intcrclting piftuiq of 
the Manners, Phliofuphy, Poqtry, Cri- 
ticifni, Ijiicra^i'c, iifc. or the ycav 5785. 
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Tiliyels tliioHpli G.’rmany, In a Seiies of Letter? ; wiittenia Genain by the Baron 
Kiefbcck., ant-t tjjinilutcvl by the Rev, AIi. IVla*^y, late Secrctaiy to the Royal 
Sociei>, and Undcr-Libianan to the Britilh Multum. In 3 vols. Svo- Cadcll. 


'^HIS is the oge of iravellcis and of 
■*- iiavelling authors ; yet for a 
deraHle linjc wail> '.vc ri.to le 5 l not to have 
aitcjnh'd witli mute plc..]'uie tt» the obler- 
vatiout ct Uity ra’iiblcr whatcvci than to 
thole ot’ i!ic lively and very iniclligfut B-i- 
ron Kiehittk. ^ 

In an aJvetlifemcnt prefixed to the 
work we are tuM, that the aiilhur, ^h«»ugii 
he aiitiined the chaiu6HT of a Ficn' 
was in ivality a native of tli*. Ducliy <'f 
Wiirtemhvig, and diu! on the 5ih (d’ i‘\ - 
bniary, 1786, at jn Sv.’itpcj huiJ, 

aged«nily tlilrty 3,'eai'S. 

Wlnit the Baioii o motives w^u foz thus 
cHiguihng hiniU-lf, wc will not piwlunu to 
ilcicrminej hii we jv.ilriEMy agirewuh 
tlie gs.ii( iciiK.11 whole lot it luis N ,'ii to 
ollici iTi‘ as etli!ui ol llie tiaillitmn 
M', ih ii “ the fr-Ltlom a»ul n^veniywiih 
“ he tieati the natives ot Fi.mkc 

“ vot'tey iiiriicient proof th.it he did •not 
“ beioug lo ithiuilUiV* 

Certain Jti^, nevcahclefs, that, of what¬ 
ever coitniiy our author might be, his 
Ityle and inanm'r cxliibit, in aimoll every 
page, that Uty Mvricity, and delultury, 
but pleating ipiiit oi biuii>if 4 ^ei wlr.cli by 
many arc conlidercd as pecuhar lo a 
Kicnehman, and which, whether////,7r 
to him or not, or whether, indeed, always 
proper^ in the degree of wantsiiimls to 
which he is apt to carry ih|m, are by 
no means lurel}' chaia^lcriiticor a Gi-nnan, 

With tdl iis blcmilhes, huwevei,—and 
from bJemijhes 11 appears, in geneial, to be 
as free as moft oihor produv^dions of the 
kind—the woik is fraught with a vaii- 
ety of beauties, which, to the lovers of 
anecdote, to thofe eipecially who delight 
ill leeing the living men and manners of 
count! ies deliueaied with the (>cncil of a 
fprighrly philblbpher, will always have 
charms. 

The Letters of which the Barones tra- 
veiling communications conlilC are ad« 
diviled lo a brother ^ with whom the cor* 
I'efpondencc commences on his arrival, or, 
as he himlelf deferibes it, on hU ** pitch* 
ing his firit cainp*^ at Stutgart, April 
the ajd, 17$© ; which letter is, ot couife, 
merely an intiodu6tory ^ne. 

In Letter 11 , the Baron makes fome 
pleafant remarks on the contemptible ap* 
pearance of the fortifications uf K«hl, 
uni dcl'viibas the ta«vn cf (^ariiruhe, sli« 


cadle of RadaJt, the adiltcent countiy, 
the M'U'graviTitc of JS vd(?n, 

In Lctici III. we aic pieicntcd with a* 
v:vw uf the inh ibitants of Allacia, anl 
with a vciy juli culogium on the Duke 
f'‘r his ••rcsrllenc icgulations for the culti* 
\Ptior ot .irtj and Lirnces, the )M'Oini>iion 
ot agiicultifl-e and mrinutafluj-ci^, and the 
at'finpljlliinent of various other f.ibitary 
and jinportjui obkvls, fu much neglected 
h*, pniiccfl in general. Xo tliefc fuccced 
g'.utial acs.o»int ct' the dukedom, iis 
if*. I'.iv*, ..nd .irncnt; ivith a more 

p.u tKular out,of the citizens ot Stuigari, 
liuii ni.tnnvis, and ilivir religion. 

L'rfci IV. d'iciibis tne imperul thies 
• •t ;*L(..iU)itv for tin*!!' great 

jjOj.i i moil, lunwiililLiiuling the opprcl* 
liuns undci wlncli the people 1 ibour, adtled 
to tlic emigiatioiis to wIikU they arc much 
addiclcdj an.l conrhaUs wiih ccnfuilng 
thcciucUiCb th It piev.III in the adsnmiib ;i- 
lion of crurinal jufbee, ns well as the Go¬ 
thic ubulcs that Ibll ivitiaiii in thp c.'vtl law. 

In Lcltei V. wlu li i^ dated fiom Augl'« 
bourg, our author treats us with an cx- 
curtion into the Black Foreft, and with a 
chaiacltr ol the inhabitants j mentions 
the oj'iglnal tiunily^fcat of the King cf 
Prufiia in tint tpi.u-ter} defcnlies ths 
princedom of llti'irriPolicTn, the calUc of 
iiechingen, and tlie (.vlcbrated lake of 
Coultancc $ on the infinite vaiic'ty anti 
beauty of which he expatiates with lap- 
lure.—Of the cffetls ot religion on the 
manners of a people he likewife takes a 
view, and pronounces the Jefuits to bs 
as hofiile to the cultivation of genius in 
Germany now, as formerly rn.*y weis 
friendly toil inFianccj hiius at the moda 
ot living among the Swifs $ detciibes tlis 
tall of me Rhine at Lauffen ; and gives 
I'oinv account of the cckhiaicd Geiiiet*. 

In Letter VI. we aic prclcrited with an 
account of Mrinmingen, and with a cu« 
rious extract from the chronicle of that' 
town : sjs alfo the cauie wmeb the author 
^(Tigns for the ruiti of the couniiy, and 
the iinnion he riiiertams of its commerce, 
its buthiiiigs, inhabitants, academy of 
arts, aqueducis of drinking water, &c. 

Letter Vll. giving a farther account of 
Suabia, contains oblervatwns on the mix¬ 
ture of various forms of goverDCTient, re¬ 
ligious fc£ls. See* with a panegyric os 
courts of Siut^artand Carlihib^ 

K k a Xbi 
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In Lctkr VIII. the author having pro- 
fCtftU'cl from Augfliouig tu Munich, pre- 
fcnts us with adcfcription of the raftfe of 
Nymphenbcrg, tlw cltftor's palace, and 
Bakes a few curfory remarks on the agri¬ 
culture of the country i from which ram¬ 
bling to the llage, he gives a iketch of the 
ehaiacters that diAinguifh the German 
drama. Thefe he detenbe-s as confifting 
chiefly of madmen, murderers, drunk¬ 
ards, Ibldicrs, and watchmen; hutailigns 
a variety of different caufes for this extra¬ 
vagance on the part of the poets. 

In Letters IX. and X- from* a t'lcw of 
the flage we accompany eur illudrious 
traveller to a view of the court cf Munich, 
which he reprefems as excecdirigly ciir- 
fiipt, and of the Elector, to whom he gives 
an excellent charaflcr. 

In Lti'.tis XI. and XIT. having in the 
preceding K ticr (lightly touched on the paft 
and prt-fint Kate of Bavaiia, the aiiilior 
lakes a more enlarged vkw of that elec¬ 
torate, of which, however, it would be 
flipcrfluous in us to give a dcfcription, as 
in a lublequent part of our Magazine wc 
have, for the enterttvinmentef oui readers, 
quoted his own account at length. 

In Letter XTII. which comes from 
Saltibuig, we have defciiptions of the 
town, t*ic circnmiacent rc.untry, and the 
inhahitauis ; as alib of Trev Tuu^cn, Ua- 
tiflion, tlic diet, the ckttor.il college, 
2>:c. 

In Letter XIV. to thrfe delciiptiuns 
fuccccd an account of a remarkable gia- 
TTtc mouTitain mar SaltOnirg; an ac- 
ctnmt alfo of the vjiley called the Vafsof 
Suegor l.\ihk ; of tl;c I'alt-xvoiks of Hal- 
Kin; cf the gold, liiver, and other mines ; 
of the extent of the conniiy, the number 
of the inhabiunia, together with 

the iletcriplion of a mofl icmarkablc wa¬ 
ter-fall. 

In Letter XV, our author accounts 
for the emigration of the Saltfburgcrs, and 
deferibes their piinciplcs, as alfo the man¬ 
ners and the drcllcs of the inoiinta'mecrs 
and peafants, with his ufual vivacity. • 

In Letter XVI. he takes a \ic\vof tlie 

* Bobility and canons; feme «f whom he 
allows to be diflinguifhed for various kinds 
of knowleiige. He alfo notices the com- 
mcnduhlc qualities of thcpiince; and, 
ainidlf a variety of other pailicul:irS| 

• fen hi s the ;>eop!e as being extremely ad¬ 
dicted to pieai'ure. 

In Lcttei* XVII. the Caron, having 
reached P.tirau, gives n dctcMption of 
the town; as alfo of the inhabitants of 
At glbui-g, Katitbon, &c. . He next 

endeavours to letile the difpticc illa¬ 


tive to the fpot where the Danube take^ 
its rile; deferibes the vale of the Danube j 
and mentions the navigation of it. 

In Letter XVIII. wc find the Baron 
fafely arrived at Enc^ellhafizcll, where his 
b.iggagc w: s fearclied ; and where the 
whole attention of the fearchers being di- 
•fcffed to his books, he Indicroufly remni*ks, 
they to(k from him Young’s Night 
Thoughts, but fuffered Gibbon's Works 
to pafs. He then proceeds to give a de- 
fcripiion of the farmers* houfes, then- 
clothing, tools, agficultvire. Sec. which 
he fpcajet of in very favourable terms ; 
mentions the dil'advantages that Upper 
Auftiia experiences from its uiifavourabl*i 
fauation ; and gives a view of the city of 
Lii\t7, its inhabitants, and manufaflnres, 
with an account of ^he fall and whirlpool 
of the Danube, &c. 

In Letter XIX. our autlior having 
r#ady reached Vienna, a more extenfive 
field opens to his oblciv'ation ; and from 
the account he gives of the accommoda¬ 
tions furnifiicd there for ftraiigers, they 
appear to be, oi at leaft to have been, wretch¬ 
ed. To the complv.ints he makes on this 
head^uccceds a defeription of iho city, the 
fuburhs, and the impelU1 palace ; with an 
idea of the population of the place, and of 
the extravagant drefs and faihions of th# 
inhabitants. 

In Leticr XX. to an account of ilic be¬ 
haviour and culVums of the people is add¬ 
ed a very juft compiiment to the prelent 
cmj>eror, for the iutrfjdiiftion of that re¬ 
finement of tafte and manners, by whicU 
the court of .Vienna has been fo eminently' 
diftinguilhcil fince his acceflion. 

Letter XXI. contains more chara^lcr- 
iifics of the j>eople, with a review of the 
police, which the author veiy pointedly 
ridicu’es and condemns, particularly with 
rc fpcil to the method adopted by it of 
pi-eventing fornication and child-murder. 

In Letter XXH* a brilliant and well- 
drawn chara£Ier is given of the imperial 
Joleph, with a polite tribute of applaufc 
to the Emprefs (who had not vilUed the 
manfions of the dead when our author 
arrived at Vienna) for her conjugal affec¬ 
tion and fidelity, though clouded by the 
iinpciuufity of her temper, which (ac¬ 
cording to our author) prevented her not 
from being deluded airabctraycd by priefts 
and fyeophants. 

In Letter XX!!}. we are prefented with 
a liiccin^I account of the three contending 
parties in the government of the ftate, 
dui ing the laft days of the Empress ; with 
an cuiogium on Count Kaunitz, thegi-eat 
ftatefmaa of the day ; and with a view of 

the 
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the advantages followed when the Em* 

inefsgave up the diicilion of the army to 
her foil. 

In Letter XXIV. reafons ai-e nfligncd 
why the Enyireis's fehooU in Vienna have 
been productive of little fmicc Inthi.? 


been prodii 
letter, which cinbiacvs varioiib o’ojii'ts (»f 
education, the couilLs icad by the pub^c 
junrcfTors aie laid, and tcciiungly with 
jullicc, to inculcate ail^hi.iiv niaxmi", 
the nicUiph) lies p.om'iinn d abltird, ;ind 
the bell le^mes iIcLluu d to be thole on 
phyfic. ^ 

In Lt'Pcr \XV. Vienna i i faid to fw 11 m 
with litc.a’i, whom tiie Ilamn exhibit* m 
a vci'j huiiLiotis hii’ii*, thoiis’ii wnh pel- 
feelgood hiiinc’ir. d lp: 5 *it he <ie- 

fcribt> as lhat!v!ci! by die “ Demon i>t 
^lunktiy; ' lt)i» d^on^Ii the chief 

men in of nn.ii\ he ihinhspooilv 

uw.uded; and the in geiKial, he 
adlib, arc in a ti nf( mptibU’ll.i' 

In Lcttei die aiithor tn*. ’’.ni 

VIS with a view tji t!ic di.un.itii. jvif ‘nu¬ 
ances of the i.i p^ual (.ipitai j in the 
courfc* of who h i.f icl Uts lo-ue 
dinarv (and in rs < ledibie) flits 

ol the fcicbi.lied K.:iier it: i#ag. .!>, 
and iWl(.idH > foiiu <>f ;lu oi-'ii pnixipei 
piifoimei*', f»olh in. le rin l ft n !'e, r.s .dio 
>iic itiwliing coiiuiaalts le, Jiv i: ..-i 

I i't he {on 


In Letter XXV'ir. which cloiet cli» 
/lid volnin^, we have an inquiry into the 
charaCler of the German nobility, thoft 
of Aufh'ia in pat ticular—their incomes* 
their tafle for inulic, their equipages, thetis 
amultinenis, and their places of public 
icJbit- 

Wc arc forry from the circuinfci ibeil 
limits of our woik, to be under the lucof- 
lity of jioi^poniiig an account of tlie 
inainiiig two volumes till our mxt. In 
the mean lime, to give our ivadtrs a far¬ 
ther idt:i ofthe enieit'dinncnt 10 hj expec¬ 
ted froin^mr tiavcllcr, vvefhall, as before 
iiUinnted, inlxii in a fubfequent pare 
of iliis Nnmbei' the pi^ure he is plcaied 
to CAliibit of the inh ibitmts of Vienna, 
i> iv.uia, in which, as in inollof his 
o lui pic'tuKs, th Mij'h thfre Lems to be 
much tituh fd (olouimg, tlier/ fcuns aliis 
K> be no fni.di oi (.aiic'UUic. 

At pi( i. lit, (iteii, we di.ill ut.iyadd, that 
woi L l>> loir lu , Ilf who h ihe ink'll Jt* ik- 
iuji f<-j!ui\ Is Its tc,'*uti 1C:!y, 1 *. loltlcvv, 

if any, oi its 11 igmal bcauti^ > in i!u- trnnf- 
thouyli cx'Lilt*. I li}' die tne Mr, 

M'i\ mid *1 ih” picf^hic ot a lingering 
illmd . ,—u.i iiliietb which, (eiiininaing 
in h <. death, pieniatuudy dcpiived the 
voii'I of :m aiiuabli* nun, and Atiuly-re- 
f|>( k t.dih k h(‘hlt . 


KxcclTjve Scnllbiliiy i oi, tli*. llnb. v i f I.alv St. I.autciice. A 2 Vo!s, 

Kobnifcin. 
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|N opening ih/ fiid of th:i»; w h.mi' 
auvl cicii idl we lud nui.i.ed, or 
HcUiI) hi.ilhril it, \vj lomi.l ouilllves 
oppielLvl with dut kind ot ll id'.iUon 
which theFicndi d.efciibj by the wcid 
eKnu'ti '3nd which, if the gi-r.ti.dji) ^1 
Ar.^lo Qalit I'h.lolopheib .11 c to l>. he- 
llcvcd, wc have not .» woul ui om own 
to cxpivls. 

Be till.' ;’.s i* Tuny—for in iiuth it is a 
difcunioii »'f I’.rtk* coni q*. c..cc —this h t- 


ivi^cd, ictlourids not lefs fuiely to the 
hoMU.: of tlu novclill than of the cha- 
mai id. 

T'hr work is dcd’cated. to the Ladv 
ViiC'niiilefs Faiilord, to v.hoisi onr au* 
il <u :ipijlogi7es for l.ia j>ieM* by ob- 
lliviiig iliai, as ir i> < n!y 1 . tcmled tc 
exlnijil a trr:r pio'tmc <.f ilu dwiiavily 


of 


imvlein i:vuin(.rs, it coii4.i.ii.s not 
\',v of ihofe 7'iaf'Jt itoyi ridiinlini :.n 4 
/’/I'/.;i'.i'i..thins wtiii II :n\* int iuiy 


iclVncfs of our-., this lan^noj, ihi> ennuiy • lobedovv mi line til on ar.) 

—or whaitvei the die itaOti ni v rhulc to in tl*e n vi.'.fnent ot oi\iiu*it y u.ulcir.*,. 
call it—was ciiVctimily lenioved beloiL- It wii! ^liticfeie Itatid itj lucd or that , 
v/e had turned ovci m.iny page? of the pK.tU’inn vl.icli (hr ad<i>) 1 Lope it. 
iccon'l vohiire. ^Thrn oui atlvi.tion b^- will ixceivi. lioin tlK*!*.' who ca.'. icufff 
gan to be excited, our palfioub tiionilaitd, thewsint yczietf I ..i.d.'.uuy,- 

snd our tealB and hopes lid *he i/*,’-^ wlieie tre tcbic u r.i.i*hc-i ui.u <^'.1 ..r, u^r | 

111 that pkaiing, theugh pain- fhe men :.l uninipo* .ant/' i 

tul fuiper.ee, ivln^h, when ikiltully nia- In this apology we have—v.!.a* la-f 

• Here we diflci from our aodior. The dire been v.Iun thcrcin:>ik w.mid] 
certainly have L^tn jolt ; but.at prc'tnt, web^L^.v, tlic avlin:ui« vf fhv - ' 
^ndjiir^riji aic lathci .j be ci.dkd a» extru’.ru%.u.i>) i*s*idcis. 
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thcf rcnnrkaWe in an Autfi^r, ho'.vever 
Cfrmmon it inay be Jti an V.iitor —a very 
ji!it chanrfVer of the jiciToiiTMM«.e ; which, 
without haviiijf any claim to j*'aire for 
powci*fuIcx<nicn^ of gtnrjs or tan«.>, is 
certainly i.citlur unmttui.t! in fah^‘\ 
noi , K’/n/iotS n.t to i!*' motfr'i and which 
diltiovcTs for'w rlsicf mtrii (nVidlt adiJ- 
play of lij'Ti* wrll-coiuund well- 
conducted l enrs » f miru;iu) a rtriking, 
and, weft'll, :» i<‘o tij>iacuta- 

tion of the d;i''*, d .m I aihoiutt min- 
lieia of modern h;r:hltf.. 

Wc wdl n*/!, » t fiy'.Mix fo gn in¬ 
to n detail t*'’»hc ihir^, n«' u :j» r.. llic plc i- 
Itirc which n;:tv hcdwiiVvd i.-orn :< jitiufal 
of the novel mult ohlcM*^, 

however, thji iln iitli of lin. pi«cc i-. fo 
palpable a t*.:fnovier^ that the .imiI.t ic- 
pealt-illy alfw’ts to d. (p;d v. >//, nivl 
no*vfh \ nor Uo wi prnue 
ihioi'jjh.oiit Irs own woik any m n k. of 
jc>}JU that ran polliblv he c lied 
unUi‘* il be tiuii the he¬ 
roine or tUe piece, an an.tabli' anti un- 
iudly-fiilpefled wil , on b» i< iinecd 
by a iKloved but deluded hnib.'nd, tins, 
in a date of tempoiaiy p'lieuav, to the 
. arms of Iki tadiei tui ])»• te>tioii ; or 
that the vdLuuous ai ihui td thi'*. calainiiy 
challenges In? cpit nd im l>uion:-lj u lul iv/i* 
havinjj inin intliun'ini bnn^ii g his 
intainy to 1 i;hi \ iiucis Idin ^ and, -.v- 
, Jirad otp jh 1.$:^ isM —fli.i.i; w nli mnoi Ic 

iiuMiit* auii.U'd to tlu lenip'nry 
phrenry id L.e.iy Sr. j aniciice, wc. ilsiili 
piefcni the dekispii* n <^i\en ol i( b\ )«vr 
liltcr, L.ady I'l 'e-Mion ; witn a 

caution toc-ni ua.hi'j (.uou'h the c'aiutoil 
be perhaps a n v dkis otu) )u<t lu call to 
llhoir ix'incini'! n i" the i.,. vluvis of a Cia- 
tiirn,or a C’i<..u'.cni;!ia. 

Oh Iiow ii.ai: L dvlciheui r.tvf.ijnJ 
fihe dreadtui wh ih 1 k;c nitl^ukd 

Jtlclftoiny \ifv, t/n m) .unNai » I ^oi 
^liert about loui o’c.i t). y:'KKh'y. Kw- 
iry cuunteuai'.cc*, :;s my c.nn ^‘e p.tkd 
[tili'cugh the vijiarv, Ucrii* d l.» huff, on 
toe w iih an e\ c <'t cm.cc i n and pity. 

« Ko" the hnt innr in niy^iife, I 
fwmbicd as I appic ached i!ie home. 1 
durli not look at :hc cmucIo as, 'o.d fUll 
toorc icartd to liave in) (pae.iivms an- 
|weic.\ when f ciicpnitu tor me lai’ier^ 
.t'ct tiltel. 'i he uouieUcc.jwr auenued 
It, diviwmd m uai', and la d tluy eie 
in at VC t •b'-.i Uow ^hy■' veooij 

oniinuc * \(.ry Mil's 

roitiMini vi.n‘.e c.ownii'mt; fm tr.is 

.able gill h:i> m^cr icti Juiia's bed- 
hnee ihc orneh.ic. utuu :.a arnvai. 


My fiftcr, tbe told ihe, could not 
fupport hcrfelf, Ihcwaafui^. 1 was irrr- 
patient to fee the poor lutrei'er» and alfo 
iny father. 1 went up to his room j he 
raifed his head .on my apnroach, and I'aid, 
'* My d.'.tr child, v our father thanks you 
** for this aiUntion to Ifinti, for, oh, your 
is not now in a ftatc to afford, 
** oi icccive conib.at ion. Poor girl, flic 
has, for ever, I fc.ir, loft her rcafon. 
“ Hive you IcenLoid St. Laurence, and 
** learnt fioin him the caufe of In', bru- 
** lalily to your iilhil ? I fwl life chh 
** apic'', but 1 ih.tll c.'tpcft Sir Geoige 
“ will dem.ind fatisl’a^lion, ihougli I 

** in.iy iv \ei li\e to lie the day.-But 

e.»», mrdt.^i, and U’ok on vour poor 
“ i'un I H.' ha«i h.ndly fpoke the word 
wlicn tlio do<»i opvMtul^ and in came La¬ 
dy St, Lament 4 >ut, alas* not like 
the i iine ci .*uni c ilu* h.id been. Her hair 
w.i>^ dilhovciltd, licr f.uc pair, and a 
V ildiicl's in liCr innnniri* I cinnot rxpuia, 
Shu faid, “ sSo they hi\e told me my 
“ Loid IS coming, iiu won’t let me Itay 
*• hcic.—lit is in ihia roc tn, and it will 
** be hard it I cannot move him to pity 
** fo t.n*i as to allow me to bt buiied 
lu'ir. Pray trll ’ntn,” ( ind ihe look¬ 
ed pit oiifly at mi) “ do piav, th it I 
“ ..in innocent, and s/ill nt\er b ^.'c ibis 
)>lue. 1 h.iil a i'lihcr, but inr v'-on*t 
j. e me, now mv Loid is aiieiv. * ■ ■■ 

1 look lu'i hiMumg h nid in him.', and 
i.ud, ^'cu have a father, tiud .i fiflcr 
'* wl'..) loveS you. D > not sou know 
** me, who 1 am Slie loo:'..H at ivc 
fi t lonu'dme, and then faid, w'lih a ligii 
that would have piewed your hcait, 
“ I’m fine 1 don't know ; but don't 
“ fiown on me, lor my heart is very 
he.ivy, andwTilbieak if you do.'* 

“ She fat dcAvn m a chair by my f.t- 
ihcr, and put hci h?n.ltc> her foichrad for 
linnc moment';. Wc wcie lilcnt, in 
hope « Ihe would rccolh^l h iftif and us. 

I iiili held hc'i hand, and liic l(>okjd up, 
anil 1 i.d,-—*• Cecilia hc'.c* !'* and hunt 
*in:o t*. us. 1 sva-i clud lo find a return of 
uaion, and thcicioic did not immcdi- 
airly ijieak to liei j but my father laid, 
Jniii, my drareft child, uhlefs you 
would kc me cxpiic bclore you, tn- 
** dwivour to co;r.p.)ic yonifelf, and go 
to bed D'H's my iiltcr 

** loigivv. mv, Sir, or dc^'s flic too come 
to r-pro'’cH me ? What have I done, 
;u.t Heava-n, t.iat I ai.i fo punilheii 
— I then told her thui I nc'.*er enterbiined 
ftn I'.lea id her hemp;, lu any'degree, guiU 
IV ot an action that 1 ftiuutd bldfh at ^ 
and th..t 1 cai.'ic pu;potciy to confoie h.v, 

and 


tt 

n 
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amt cudfuvour ar.^in to unite htr Lord 
aad herfclt'.'*—“ Ccciiia, that will never 
** be; but let me know of what }ie ac- 
cufes mc-^for want of affcfkion to him, 
** he never can. I only aU of him to 
** let me die in peace, and of you, my 
dear filter and ta'.ner, torgivenefs, for 
f‘ caufing jvu this trouble and aftli^io^. 
** Did you fee Lord St. Laxnence? (I 
iruiHiiot call him liulb.ind.) Dul he 
** enejuire what was become of the 
*< wuichcd J\)lia 1 hiui forgot, 

“ lu* laid he would ^It me fiom his rc- 
** mcmbiaiuo. I lhall never forget him, 
«:iHeInr**\' whillt I re'iun the fma}lelt 
** fracj of m nmiy. 'Ttli him ado iliat 
•* my rc.jiiwlt to hi.r., v • , \\hen''c 
•* 1. c^nvinc^j 1 dLl’citt .i, 1 may belaid 

TTh- Conveiaitions of Fmily. T'l.inllaied 

d'Lpi^ny. 1 .*ano. 

/K aic told, in a Prttacc to liiefe 
VoU'iu**, ihit Muiaiiie n’Kpig- 
I'.v was honouixd wuii the ptilieuiar 
fiKPihhij* tiu* ccielnated Jean J:x- 
ejuLb itouP.iau ; and thin it was iif con- 
Ifijuence ol Ins advice fltc publnhcd them, 
Wenie lik( 'ife ii.tormed. that “ inih^ 
year in wliieli this wuik ..as publi<i>cd, 
a wostliy citizen of Paris, zealous for 
the public gootl, depouu-i a lum ot mo¬ 
ney with ;hc V'lenth Atai'.cnu , dtllineel 
us a reward to that uuthei, who, in the 
coiiiTe of the yeiu*, fliould produce the 
molt beneficial woikto hiimj'.ity. This 
(ciuncal Society, accoiding to the donor's 
intention, dccidid .imong tlje competi¬ 
tors, and unauimoujlv adiudgcd the prize 
lo Madame d'Ejiigny."—The Lmpicfs of 
Rulha ajfo, it is added, “ upon the re- 
fcpdoii of Madame d'Kptgny's book, im- 


** in the fame grave vrhitU (when it 
** picaies Heaven to iccidl him) he in- 
** tends to red in ; and that no injuries 
of miiic may be revenged by any ot’ 
•* my valuctl ulatiuns. Time, uofoi*- 
tuuatc rn in, will revenpe iny wrongs, 
.is he wd^one d iv bo convinced that I 
“ loved with the rnien a''.d molt un- 
boiindi;'! .ilFcition.”—She was fo inucU 
afic^led wnh what (he had been laying, 
that 1 thouglu every moment fiic would 
have breathed her lalt. Wc carried l>e|: 
to her owy room, and put her to bed, 
where (lie leUpfed into her foimer deli¬ 
rium. She cunitantly calls on her Lord* 
unvl on her f.ithcT ; the latter is (except 
il .It be, tKink ^ 'od, retains his ienlui^ 
liitle bcttci than hcifclf. * 


from tlie French of Madame la Comtefle 
a voU. iMcLilh.ill, 

mediately appointed Emilv one of her 
ladies of hunoui, and fettled on the mother 
ahandfome penfKin, with the reverfion of 
It to her daughtci 

Alter Inch diihnguiflicd ccmplhnentt 
to the tnti it of the woik, it would be fu- 
perduuus in us to expatiate on Its beauties, 
SulUce it to obftrve, then, that we 
have Icen few works more happily adapletf 
to the inlb nation and entertainment of 
young minds than 'Phe Converfationt 
of Kinily which have the additionat 
merit ol being ennehtd with a variety of 
Anecdotes, and other picafing little Sto¬ 
ries. • 

Witli rtfpeft to the TranHation, we 
Ibould have been difpolcd to l^ak moi'^ 
tavour.ibiy of it, had it been Ms literal, 
and conlequendy mors fres from GtiU*^ 
ciAns. 



}.anc*s Novelift : AColleftionof N^ral Tales, Hiftories and Adventures, 

fclefled from the Ma|^ziucs, ai^d other periodical Publications for the Vear* lamob '.. 

a vols. Lane- ^ ' 

... % 


HE only requiiite to give a value to 
publications like this, is, a tolerable 
^egiec of and judgment; and it it 


a requLfite in which our (tfslfiitcoinpiltr’' 
fsems to be 1)0 wiis deficient* 


Adventu|gt of Anthony Vamiih ; Peeep *t the Maoncie of Socict)^,^ 

samo. 3 volt. Lane, 

' # 

lT Is well that OUT wMr// bat given ut cably-vulgar feenes at Mr. Anthony* 
only, as he callt at the Vacmfii delcdbet, bow mull wwlhm been 

Manners of Society | for if th^ man- dsj^fiid, had be. pacfieaitd' in wUh a^ 
peps are only to ^ ^ed in fiifli dcfpU of them \ 

Eticindg 
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I^ucinda Ofborn, a Novc*. Ey a Young Lady, i^nio. 2 Vols, Geary* 


Y^S, gentle reader, a ia:/vi a»ul, what 
^ might betxj)e^te<l to aitia6l y^w mure, 
a f*c>nti )iuVii /r <4 .>/— 

liclicve not the a^citiiiU in ti;ie -pagc; 
forour^^ait, we put n(» taiih in it; nor 
CoiiM :'rv tbin^tihou oK both ocular and 
auricular ilenionilrattun ci'tivincc us th.it 
^•wom.trty capable not oni) o» holilinj; a 
pen, but of ipinnine out a novel into two 
Toluiiics, could To far foit'Cl htcfclf as to 
introduce an incident to otfer f>vt to deli¬ 
cacy, lb grofsly unnat111al (though in 
the chapter of accidents witiiio Oie 
line of pofTibility) as that of a father 


being on the point of marrying liis own 
daughter.—-I' angU ’ wr fickcn :U the very 
iilca.~~We up'-:iL it, then, Lucinda 
(Jlborn cannot be the produifion of a 
female pen,—No ; though the language 
and *he lirntiments aie diilinguinicd by an 
a>Jftl</tionS^^ftmirtalitxy yetthework mult 
ceituMily have been written by fonie j ude, 
u? Ci\ ilir.cd / re in |KUico:its, who 

knew nothing oi t'ant vii tuous uelicacy, 
that n fined fcnfibibiy, which the other 
fix pofiliTcs (cfpccially in youth) in a 
dtoiec iiiperior, beyond companion, to 

OlliS. 


Harold 5 a Trngedy* By Thomas Boyce, A. M. Rtclor of WorJingham, In thf 
County of Siittolk, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Suffolk. 410, 
Becket. 


IN this drama there are many paflages 
wnich bieathe the true ipirit of poetry, 
and ir.-.ny alio v/hich breathe nothing but 
the fpuit of childifh fancy and coiKtit, 
Fioin ibcruracc we Icainthat the piece 
was fuufhtd hrfutc Nb« Cumbeiiand s 
tragedy on tK«j fame fubjeft (the Noiriu n 
Contjuell of Lnglltd) was piriOimed at 
Diuiy-Lanc; but that, wiihiiigto a^oiu a 
tompaiuonwiibadiauiat.cvctcrrin, lia au¬ 


thor withheld the publication of it till now, 
Pti haps it would h;iv r been better if he had 
withheld it for ever; for certain it is, that 
if the Battle of Haftings " pxoved dil- 
gracelul to the mufe of Mi. Cumberland, 
the tragedy of •* Harold ” will Kfie£l hut 
l.itU biiuour on that of Mr. Boyce.— 
'] he fvibjiid, indc'.d, mimorable as the 
c%ent IS, is totally unfit lor the Itagc, 


Ifaialt Vcrfincd- By G;orgc Butt, A. M. Chaplain in Oidlnary to his Majerty, 

Svo. Cadtll. 


rp UTS gentleman pancgwiiVs*^ D**. 

I.owth at no cemr. on »u‘e. Hi >3 
even t«»lbnic in hin piauV^ rf i!*c ’ er.c- 
rableprelate; ar.ib ificr f*ch f.-c*r.ici'V:. '.\y 
MKomitnns as he belfr'*'S upon fits li id. 
ihip* wfial our author t> r. lui vinci.t rt'uld 
be tW undertaking to i.ri.lv il>r I'jfjiJ 
book of Ifaiah, wdun the lame talk hrd 
long before been executed with fiuh 'f|. 
mh'abie fitili by tK® 1^^' ned biihop hmurlf, 

we cenfefs ourfelvcs perfectly at a Icfs v> 
deUinnne,—Yes: ot:^ of his induccrt.tiuv, 
9 X l«aft, is pretty evident t bpi it i*i a ri¬ 
diculous onc^^/r ex*ef'^cerjttrrj^ feif^cen- 
Under this influence, the royal 
Chaplain feems to have amufed himulf 
wit^he ideas that, great as th« Bifhoi^f 
had vetufei'cd himfclf by ene 
iificatioti of the moft fublinie »f all the 
might render himfclf greater 
sd. W dnoiher^ 

however, will he find hWn- 
tinted* Dekkute as be is of 



n poet, yet, if we may judge 
*:w f’ttipk fxhibitcd in his ** Pit- 

i'.rr.rv A'idrif*-’,'* a prole-writer he 
ji- it 11 nio:t; ihlpicable. In hir. language 
thiic isuo ntivc. It is, on the contrary, 
fr*^bie to nn extreme, and perplexed to a 
dfgict rf ohj'curity. When we look for 
th' f.ilv ilu'-Thm of a polilhed Icholar, we 
find ibr 'ifftclrd pbraieology of an uncul- 
tivnttii pedant. Yet, with alj thefe im- 
p: I the ikvereiid gentleman af- 

J' rts to look, down with contempt on 
citticifin, and to think acareful atttntioK 
to fisk’ totally uniiia'efTary, From long 
experience, however, we can affiire Mr. 
Butt, that we never knew an author dtcry 
critieilm, who was not in re:thiy afraid ot' 
it 5 or ^iretcKd to neglect Ityle (by which, in 
the prelent inilaticr, we mean language) 
vrho was capable of relifhing the beati¬ 
fies of It in others, or ^ualtfie^ 
a Uiftrt to it hhuilk. 




Malta; 
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Maria ; an Elegiac Poem. By J- M. Good. 4to. JDodrtcy* 

TN this elegiac poem thei'e feems to be language, far from being na(itral> is 
^ more of the infpiiation of grief than throughout forced and conltraincd. 
the inlpiration of ^>oetry; and yet the 


An Elfay on the Life, Chaiacler, an<? Writings of t)r. Samuel Johnfbn. 8vo 

a3illy. 


TN this pamphlet, which certainly has 
the meiit of being piodiicvd tinder no 
immediate impicliioi^ of either pupi l** 
fellion or pn^idirc, and whicli, on ilic 
contiary, exhibits a vciy commendable 
degiec of impartiality and candoui, the 
chaJa^:3e^ of the do«^\or is att.icked in its 
moft vulin.i:il>lc put, that which iilatcs 
to his political pinu'r,l)c.. 

Xo his htei.uy nuiiis and his moia! 
virt.iesour auilior allows nil th it prailc 
which even the <‘nemies ot Johnlon iKvvr 
pieluined to withhold; but, unlike Ionic 


of his furviving fucnds, he fconis to be 
his iJolatei, or to how tlic kiuc before 
him ibi even his grols pi4*judiees, and in* 
tolerable ;u>l'u^ditll'^. 

The biochure before tis—and, in 
it is littlemoxf ih.m.i bry/Aun t —contains 
no .inecdojes. Wli.it a pity!—Ves ; 
!,icat indi-ed is the puji, wlien vc confulcr 
that at the priknt moment, the %vlioIe 
woild (whcthei Sam. Johufoii be, or be 
not, the objvil) Icems diipoied to ciy oiit 
wuh one voice, ** Anecdote' Anecdote 1 
Anecdote I AnceJoU for evei 1” 


Suiilures on Female Kdi CAiiun ; chlifly a% it relates to the (’oluirc of the Heart* 
By a Cleigyiiian of the Chuich of England. Small 8vo. Cadcll. 


united exertions of the divin\and 
moialill cannot be tiiuited to a mote 
laudable purpole than liiat of cxiirerting 
the piedominani abulcs :ii the l)lfeinof 
female education. In the Stnciuics 1 c- 
foie us we find much ingeiuiny aii.l iniicli 
ir-'ining; moie indeui oi leu. rune than it 
w.ib ncceUaiy for the auihoi i<i ihlphi) lu 
a tivatile which, though not cxpiMsb 'd- 
diitfcdto tlu billies, ha^ loritslok obicwt, 
.—and an objii^f of g"i.aici i]ii|>oi taiicc \\c 
know not,—theirimprostmtnt in the vii- 
tues of the lieait. 

The woik coufdls of four Elfays, all 
penned with elegance, anil fi.iuglit with 
obiuvaiions evidently du 'tatrd by the feel¬ 
ings of an.enlightened nund, Iputning at 
the idta of what, undei ihc'ir pielent ma¬ 
nagement, oui MHiiig itmalcb of the day 
iirf' i ttitd raiioiKiily pointing out what, 
fiom a refoiination in that in inagcnicnt, 
they br^ not Icfs ui the piomuiion 

of our happinefs than their (iwn. 

Ill the Firlt Eflay, our author takes a 
view of the education and treatment of 
women in different ages, and in different 
count! ics; and endcavoui s to afcertai n the 


fi vera! caufes by which the cultivation of 
then manners h.is Ixcn to lung obvioufly^ 
and, with truth n iim) be added, jhninc- 
toliy llr^d'rcfccl. 

lu the Stcond, he makes fomc pertinent 
reiiKiiks on the opjinlilv* crtccts whicJi a 
good and a b.ul cilucai.t.n ol the fex ne- 
tcirarily pioduso on ilic happinefs of a 
whole nation, as v.cii .is on tlie lalle, the 
habits and puiluits, the iiianneis and mu* 
lais <#' indtvuhinls. 

Ill tlie'3'liiid, wc have an enquiry (ra¬ 
ther curious indcsxl ilian sf: ful) on the 
naruie, the quahiy, and t xiciu of the ta¬ 
lents liippoled to be peruJiar to women ; 
with ideas on the compaiaijvc incut of 
the* lexea in point of undet Ihmding. 

In the Fouiili, which of all ihtfc EfTays 
wc confidcrasthcnudl important, the au¬ 
thor givts a lively pi^bireof the abuics 
and dangers of our modern boarding- 
icliools, tlxiftf bluffed feminai ics of female 
education j and it is furh a pi^ure that we 
fincerely recommend it to the attentive view 
of all parents who wifh to proiiioic the 
felicity, «i to prelerve tlic value of their 
female oftspiing. 


A concile Account of ibnie Natural Curiodties in the Environs of Malliam in Cravens 
Yorkfhirc. •By Xhomas Hurtley, of Malhani. 8vo. Kobfon. 

O UR author, we underiland, was bom the deferiptions of other ti'aveilers, (parti- 
in the midft of the fublime feenes cularly Meih*s. Gray, Pennant, and 
and romantie fituations which he has un- Walker) the public wci-c no Grangers, 
citaken to dcl'cribc, and to which, from before the appearance of the woi*k before 

Vox*. XI. L t u«» 



MS. Mr- Hurtle's account, however, 
though he ftylcs it a “ concife ’* one, has 
tile merit of being moi'C copious, as well 
as more accurate, than any other we have 
feen or heard of. 

' To his defeription of the natural feenes 
and natural ctiriofities of this romantic 
^ot, our author annexes a pedigree of the 
Lambert family, who ha^e rchded in thtf 


county fince the Conuueft; as alfo me« 
moirs of the noted John Lambert, gene¬ 
ral of the parliamentary forces in the un- 
happy days of Charles 1 . 

Upon the whole, this work has a confide- 
rable claim to applaufe.—^The deferiptions 
are in general Itriking, piflurerque, and 
conveyed in language uncommonly anl- 
inatecf. 


The Hiftory of the Miniftry of Jefus Cbrift, combined from the Narrations of the 
FourEvangelifts. By Robert Willaii, M. D. Second Edit. iimo. 17S6. Riving- 


tun, &c. 

( 

^^HE Intention of this woik, asweare 
infonmed by the preface, is to exhi¬ 
bit the events of the Gofpel Hiftory in 
their proper order of fiicceflion, and by 
combining the accounts|of the four Evan- 
gclifts, to relate every circumftance at 
length in their own words. Dr. ^Villan, 
conti*ary 10 the opinion of Dr. Priefticy, 
and in conformity with that of Dr. 
Ncwcoine, Biiliop of Waterford, allows 
thiee years for the duration of the pub- 


c 

lie Miniftry of Chrift- To decide which 
of thefe able writers is waranted in their 
different hypothefes, is not at prelent 
within our province j but admitting that 
of the Bifhop iq be well founded, we 
think the prefent writer has compiled a 
very ufcful and agreeable compendium, 
which will afford much information with¬ 
in a narrow compais, and at a fmall ex- 
pencc. 


The Retort Courteous i or^ A candid ./^psal to the Public, on the condufl of Tho, 
Linlcy, Elq. Manager oi Druiy-lane ^rhealre, to the Author of Dido, containing 
original Letters, and juft Remarks on the Manager's arbitrary and indefcnlible 
Kejc£lion of that Tragedy- By the author of the Regiltcr Oftice. 8vo. is. 
Printed for the Author. 


j^R. REED, the author of feveraldra- 
matic performances, complains in 
this pamphlet of the Managers of Drury- 
lane 'I'heaire, for refilling to receive a 
Tragedy, which was produced twenty 
years ago with fome applaufe, at their 
noiife. We remember to have Ujen pre¬ 
sent at the repiefentation of this proferib- 
cd play, and at that time thought it pofTef- 
led Ibme merit; and are certain that worlb 
Dcrforinanee^ have l>cen brought foiwards 
oy the now-Managers with uiccefs. We 
ftiall, however, fufpend our judgment of 
the piece for the prel'cnt, as Mr. Reed in¬ 
tends to print it, and fhanie the ruguec,’' 
when the Public will l>e enabled to judge 
between him and his adveriaries, and we 
4 oubt not with impartiality. ** 


Mr. Reed has, liowever, alTumed a liber¬ 
ty in one of his letters, which fliould not 
pals uncenfured. In mentioning the no¬ 
tice taken of his Tragedy in the Bio^ra^ 
phia Dramatka-i he has introduced the 
names of two Gentlemen as the reputed 
Compilers of that work, who ought not 
to have been named without better autho¬ 
rity than he appears to have had. In 
jufticc to theic Gentlemen, we think it 
right to aftert, that they were not the 
Compilers of that work ; and we 
have reafon to believe are at this moment 
entire ftrangers to the merit or demerit 
of the Tragedy in queftion. 


For the EUROPE AN MAGAZINE. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE- 

[Ceutittutd from Page xo6.J 
Hollakd. 

The following Qgeftions propofed by the Batavian Society of Experimental Philofopliy at 
Roctenlam, remain unanfwcred, and no particular Time for thb Solution of clietn fixed. 

1, yn Hereas the plague among the black prietors of land,^ their tenants, and the in- 
atxlc ^tioues to rage without inter- habitants in general,to immenfe lollmj whereas 
ruptio?^ Jb this cooDtry, expgluif the pn»« there is reafon to defpatr of aoefiedhial nnti^ 
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dot6 ever being difcovered agamft tlie infec¬ 
tion, however great a reward be promifed 1 
and whereas it is inconteftibly provetl tliat 
in other countries the fpreading of the con¬ 
tagion is prevented by killing the infefted 
cattle, the moment the infeilion appears, 6 
whether they be in the fiall or in the mea¬ 
dow : The Society oflers a gold medal of 30 
ducats value, to the perfon who Ihall propofe 
the moft efTee^ual means of bunging this 
prevention into general ufe; and at the fame 
time, fhail give the cleared and moft con¬ 
vincing refutation of thor\ reafons and no¬ 
tions, which have hitlieito prevented this 
praAice, adopted in other countries, from 
bemg followed in this. 

2. As materials for a good lidlory of the 
variation of the nceule, it is required to 
ihew, • 

1. In what year tliere w'as no variation at 
Boulogne, Rome, Fans, London, C^trecht, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and as * 
many places of the earth as poAible, with 
the necelfai*y infotmaiioii of their longi¬ 
tude and latitude. 

a. 'I*lis time of the greateft variation in the 
faid places fiom wlucli ii has deviated, .’^d 
its amount. 

3. When tlie greateft and when no varia- 
tiou has taken place, whether difcovered 
dirc^fly by accurate obfervation, or calcu¬ 
lated from ohferv^tions made before and 
iubfequent to the periods inqueftion. 

^ As tliere is a poflibilsty of errors having 
crept into tlie reckoning, either in the 
printing or otherwife, ic is required, that 
the ohfervations tliemfelves be compared 
with one another, that thefc errors, if 
any, may be difcovered. 

5. It is alfo required to point out, as nccu- 
rately as )K>(hMe, in what places tlie dif> 
ference of variation has incieafed or di- 
minilhed yearly, and particularly if it has 
been diminilhing yearly in this country, 
during the lad 30 or 40 years. 

The ohfervations mud be made at land by 
Ikilfu} perfons, all ohfervations made 
at fea being fubjeA to too many inaccu¬ 
racies to be depended on. 

K» B. The writers are requeded to men¬ 
tion the ufeful inferences which may 
be deducible from the folution of thefc 
'qviedions. 

3. An hidory of the Ample fea-compafs, 
or mariner's compafs, is deiired, compre¬ 
hending 

tw The time, as near as podible, of its in" 
ventioo* 

. X. Its condruAion at that period. 

The improvements made in it down to 
the pretot time, with the rcafoas of 


4. The defers which dill remain in it. 

5, The neceifary information how thefe de¬ 
feats may he fnpplied j in particular how 
the needle may be preferved from the in¬ 
fluence of ligluning and from nid. 

An accurate account of the length, 
breadth, thiiknefs, and depth, which 
each of its conllitnent parts ought to pof- 
feL, in a card or rofe of a given diameter ; 
likewife the places for tlie axes of the 
rings, and every particular necelfaiy to a 
perfeft fea compafs, wherein particubrly 
the needle es neither too flow' nor too 
quick, and of which the card cannot cafily 
fall from the pivot by the motion of the 
fbip. 

4. Whereas it is imagined that the man¬ 
ner of didilling arrack, as it U defcnbtxl in 
the ad volume of the Vcrhandelingen Van 
het Bntaviaefehe Geivoodfchap, p. 16a, is 
fufceptihle of confiderable improvements, on 
the principles of modern ciiymidry, the 
Society promifes tlie ordinai'y gold medal to 
tlte perfon who fhall point out thefc improve¬ 
ments, founded on chymient experiments, 
and over and above, a fimilar med.il of 
equal value, when il fhall appear that tlicy 
have been, on trial, .ipproved in the Indies. 

5. In what refpefts do the late experi¬ 
ments and ohfervations on the different forts 
of fixed air, improve our knowledge of the 
nature, manner, and effedls of tlie corrup¬ 
tions of animal and vegetable fubflances ; of 
the caufes by which thefc are produced; and 
of the means by which tlwjy may be prevent¬ 
ed and flopt ? 

6. What progrefs have mankind made in 
afceitainiRg the theory f»f refiaftidn ? I>o 
the changes which refra£lcd rays undergo in 
the atmofphere, depend entirely on its, dif¬ 
ferent degrees of denlity and w.-rmih ; and 
are they proportioned thereto ? Or arc 
there oilier caufes by which they are afledt- 
cd ? If there be, what arc the law's to 
which they arc fubjc^l ? 

7. Are fchirrous and cancerous fweUiiigs 
and intermitting fevers, peculiar to man ? If 
they b*# what pirticular re.ifons c.in be af- 
figned for it } By what fymptoins are tlie 
firft-roentioned tj/fordei s to be prrfeilly diflin- 
gutfhed from ntheis of .a fimilar nature ? 
Are there good reafons for hoping that man¬ 
kind (hall ever be fo fuccefsful in the pre¬ 
vention and cure of them as of tlie lafl-men- 
Cioned^nes f 

8. Whereas, previous to the introdu^lon 
ofcochineal, fcarlet or crimfon ufed to be 
dyed with the crimfon grains yearly gather¬ 
ed in Poland and other northern countriee, 
which are found cleaving to and between the 
roots of the Po/fgbnum or the StUranthus | 
sod whereas tbc cultiV 4 tioa of ibis ufeful pro- 

L i z du^f^ 
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duflion, as a dyc-ftnff, is become negUaed 
there; itisafked. Do the heaths and fandy 
grounds of this country produce that fort of 
Polygonum which is known by tlienameof 
Polygonum Coccifcrum ? Is this crtmfon 
H^r/Trn to l»c found any where in this country 
iullic month of June, cleaving to the halls 
and roots of (lerenmal plants this kind* 
after they are dried ? By what means can 
thefe plants with the fatd grims be culiivated 
in thefe provinces, in liic abuvemenitoned 
foils, in fulficicnt *puniity foi the purpofes of 
dyeing and medicine ? 

9. To what iiicfid purpofesrnn the S'i^t 

of tuonif and be applied, either 

in agriculture, nunufacluics, ilie making of 
fal ammoniac, or in ot!<ci' dcpartineins ? And 
whataic the befl means thereto ? 

10. What are the inrtruments beft cal¬ 
culated to give relief to pciioiv> atUifteJ with 
deafncis ? Are there any fix^d lules to be 
obfsrved in the confti iuflioii and uf« of them ? 

11. To point out on chyniical principles 
the diflcience beiweeii tiie nchelt and the 
jroureft clay-foils, parciculaily in this coun¬ 
try ; and ill coiife<{iience of tins, to eflablifh 
certain rules and means for the impi ovement 
of the latter ? 

IS. What are the means of afeertnining 
with ccitainty, or, at lead, with more than 
has hitherto been obtained, both m the time 
of duriti and in moderate and calm weather, 
the dircAionsof the cut rents at fea ? 

1^. What are the defects in all the hi- 
therto>inveiued ancinumeteis, wiiul-niea- 
furers ? How mud :in anemometer he con- 
flru^led, foas to afceiiain utrli ceitainty and 
accuracy the force of the wind in all cates ? 
and of whst advantages would fuefT an in- 
finimeHt he produrtive ? 

The following <|ut'dions not having been an- 
fwered to llie fatisfa^tion of the Society, 
are propofed .mew, and anfwers are ex¬ 
pelled to them before the id of Septem¬ 
ber 17S7. 

I. Wheieas compar.'iwe Anatomy has 
dilcovered fo much lelcmblance betw'ixt tlie 
mech.inifm of the luim.m b<Hly and tlut of 
the moic peife^ animals, it is alked, \Yhe- 


ther any natical reaCnns can be alTigned 
why man has more fickneftes and diforders 
to druggie with than any of thefe } Ifthere 
can, how far may attention to thefe diforders 
be made fubfervient to the greater perfcdlion 
of medical rules, and the prefervatioo and 
federation ofhealih ? 

a. What arc the propereft means and in- 
{Irumcnts for preventing the fartlier incrcafe 
of the Sand Bank in tiie New Maexe, tm- 
mediuiely above and below Rotterdam, aC 
the lead cxpence ; and for diminifhing, and, 
as far as pofltble, reeuwing the fame ? 

The anfwers to Aliefc ipieftions, and the 
difeovenes therewith communicated, mud 
be figned, each with a motto, in place of 
the proper name of the autlior, accompanied 
with a fealed bdlet, bearing the fame motto, 
and containing the writer’s name and addrefs. 
They mud be written in a legible band, ei¬ 
ther in Dutch, Frencli, Knglifh, German, 
or Latin, and forwarded, free of clvarges, 
*oefore thv day abovementionid, under cover 
to Mr. L. Kicker, Secretary to the Society. 

The authors are not allowed to print their 
EiVays which are entitled Co the meibls, 
without the up)irobatinn of theStKiety, nor to 
mnl^e any public ufe of them before they 
(lull have been publifhed by the Society, 
The lad-mcntioncd condition is to he ob- 
ferved with regard to all other Rffays^ 
Difeovenes, Experiments, and Ohfervations, 
which may he communicated : thele the So¬ 
ciety will accept of with plcafure, by whom- 
foever they may be fent, and on tluir being 
appiovcd, Will publifh tliem among tbeir 
Eltays, provided ilicy are figncd with the 
names of their auchou : or if thefe do not 
chufc to be known, .iccomp.anicd with a fealed 
billet, containing their names and places of 
abode. Thefe billets will not be opened 
until the LlT.tys to which tl)cy belong be 
appi*<ive<l : if not approved, they will be 
burnt unopened. The Society will return 
no Elli'.ys ; and they refcive to themfelves 
the libciiy of printing fvicli as they may re¬ 
ceive, eithci in whole or in part, or nut at 
aU, 4S tUi'y (hall fee rualon, • 


J O, H N S O N I A N A. 


Ce/tiinued Jt Pa^e 


I99-] 


T^HEN a Scotfnnan was one d iy talking to 
* ^ him of Che gie.it writers of that i^^ntry 
that were then exiiling, he faul,—We liave 
taught tliat n<<tion to write, and do chty pre¬ 
tend CO be our teachers ? Let me lie:irnc> more 
of the tinfel of Robeicfon, and the foppery of 
THltymple. Ht^fuid, Hume had taken his ftyle 
frpot Voi^ure, He would ne\ er hear Hume 


mentioned with any temper -A mao, faid 
he, who endeavoured to perfuade his friend 
who had the Rone to fhoot himielf! 

U}>on heating a lady of his acejuamtancs 
ctimmcnded for her learning, he faid,>~A 
man is in general better pleafed wl)en he lias 
a good dinner upon his table, than when his 
vrUe calks Greek. My old frieml. Mis. 

Cartcfa 
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Carter^ fatd hey could make a puddingy as 
well as tranflate KpiAetus from the Greeky 
and work a hamlken htef as well as compofe 
a poem» He thought (he was too referved 
in converfation u)x)n fuhjc As (he was fo enii* 
nently able to roaverfe upoiiy whicl) was 
occafKined by her modcAy and fear of giving 
offence. 

Being adeed whetlier lie had read Mfs. 
Macaulay's fecond volume of the Hiihny of 
England i—No, Sir, fays he, norherfiift 
neither.*—He would ju>t he introduced to 
Che Abbe Raynil, wUeri he was >0 hiigland. 

He was very wcUYK'<iuainted with IM'.il- 
m?neazar, the pretended Foimofan,aiid (aid, 
he h.id never fecn the clofo of the life of any 
one that he wifhed fo mncli hi^ own to re- 
fcmble, as that of Inm, for its pnniy and de¬ 
votion. He told nnny anecdotes of liim ; 
and faid, ho was fuppofed by h.s accent to 
!ia\e been a (f.ifi.oo. He faid, th.ii Plalma- 
n.iaz ir (poke l.nghfh witb the ctly accent, 
niul cuarfely eiiongli. He tor fonie )v;ars 
(pent his evenings at a puhbc-houlc ncai GKl- 
ftrect, where matiy pcifons W’cnt to talk 
v'ltli him. Johiifoo w'as alked whether he 
ever coniradiAed Pfalninnaaz.ir j—1 Ihuuld 
as fiKin, faid he, have thought of coiitradiAing 
a hi(liop:>~fo high did he hold his t^iaiaAcr 
in the latter pnit of his life. When he was 
afkcd whether he had ever mentioned For- 
niofa before him, he faid, he was aft aid to 
mention even China. 

He ihouglit Cato the beft model of tra¬ 
gedy \vc had ; yet he ufed to fay, t>f all things 
tlie molt iidiculous would be, Co fee a giti 
cry at the ropreientation of it. 

He thought the happicll life was tbit of a 
man of biifinefs, with Tome literary piuruits 
for his amufemenC; and that in general no 
one could be vii tuous or luppy, that was nuc 
completely employed. 

Johnfon had read much in ttie works of 
bifhop Taylor; in Ins Dutch Thomas a Kern- 
pis he has quoted hnn occafiuiially 111 the 
margin. 

He is faid to have very freqnenily made 
fermons for clergymen at a guinea n-picce s 
that delivered by Dr. Doild in Che chape! of 
Newgate, was written by him, as was alfo 
his defence, fpokeii at the bar of the Old- 
Bailey. 

Of a certain lady's enteitainments, he 
faid,—What fignifies going thither? there 
is neither meat, drink, nor Calk. 

He advifed Mrs. Siddons to play the part 
of Queen Catherine in Henry Vlll. and faid 
of her, ciiac (he appeared to him to be one of 
the few perfons that the two great cor¬ 
rupters of mankind, money and reputation, 
had not fpoiled. 

He hftd a great opinlca of the knowledge 


procured by converfation with intelligent an 4 
ingenious perfons. His firll queflion con¬ 
cerning fuch as had that choi'aAer, was ever^. 
Wlut is Ins converfiUion ? 

Johnfon faid of the Chattertonian contra* 
verfy,—It IS a fword that cuts both ways. 
It is as wonderful to fuppofe cliac a boy of 
fixteen years old lud flored his mind with 
fuch a train of images and >de.)s as he Jiad 
acejuired, as to fuppofe (he poems, with 
their cafe of verfihcacioii and elegance of 
language, to have been written by Rowlie 
in tlie time of Edward the Kouirh. 

T.ilking with fonie perfons about allego- 
ric.'il painfing, he faid, 1 had rather fee the 
l>ottrait of a dog that 1 know', than all tiie 
allegorical paintings they caafhew me m the 
wot Id. 

Wiicn a Sci>tfman was talking againfl 
Warbuiton, Johnlon l.vd hu had more lite¬ 
rature tlun had been imported from Scot¬ 
land ftiice the d.tys of Buchanan, tfpon his 
nieiitioning other eminent writers of the 
Scots,—riiefc Will not do, faid Jolinfoni let 
us have fonie more of your iioithei'n lights^ 
thefe arc mere farthing c.iiidles. 

A Scotfman upon Ins introduAion to 
Johnfoii fnid ,—1 am afraid. Sir, you will 
not like me, 1 (!iu misfurciiiie to come 
from Scotland.—Sir, anfwered lie, that is a 
in •:>foi Curie ; but 1 \:Ji a one es you and the 
relt of your tOu.Uivmt-n cannot help. 

To one wlio vvifhed him to drink fome 
wine and be jolly, .uUliiig,—You know. Sir, ' 
h vin>) vtritui: Sir, aniweied he, tins is 4 
good lecomnieudaiiou Co a man who is apt 
to he when fober. 

When he was iiifl introduced to general 
Pa«li, he w.is nuicli ffruck with his recep¬ 
tion of him ; he fanl he had very much the 
air of a man who liad been at the bead of 4 
nation; he was particulaily pleafed with his > 
manner of leceivinga Granger at his uwia 
houfe, and faid it had dignity and aifabdity ■ 
joined focethcr, • 

Johnfon faid, he had once feen Mr. Stan^ 
hope, Loid Cltclterfield’s fon, at Dodfleys 
(hop, and was fo miich llruck w'lch Ins auk * 
ward m.inoers and appeal ance, that he coultt; 
not help alkmg Mr. DoUfley who he was* 
Speaking one day of tea, he faid-^Whal ^ 
a dehgliffui beverage mu(t that be, tHSC 
pleafesall palates, at a time when they csio 
take nothing elfe at bre.ikfafl 1 

To his cciifure of fear in general, he niadci 
^owever one exception, with refpedt to Chof 
Fear of death, thuorum tnaximui ; he tboughtj 
that the bed of us were but uiiprofiLible fer* 
vant^j and had much reafon to fear* 

Johnfon thought very well of LoHl 
Kaimes*s Elements of Cricicifm ; of other of 
his wrifiigs he thought very iathfletentlj^ 
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and much at his opinion^ that war 

was a good thing occaftonaiiy^ as fo much 
valour and virtue were exhibited in it. A 
lire, fays Jdhiifon, might as well be thought 
a good thing ; t!»erc is the bravery and ad- 
drefs of the firemen employed in extinguilh- 
ing it ; there is much liumanity exerted m 
liiviiig the lives and properties the poor 
fufferers; yet, fays he, after all this, who 
can fay a hre is a good thing ? 

Speaking of fchoulmafters, he ufed to fay, 
they were worfe than the Egyptian tafk- 
Riafters of old. No hoy, fays he, is fure 
Sny day he goes to fchool to elcape a,, whip- 
liing s how can the fchoolnuUer tell ulr^t 
ihe boy lias really forgotten, and what he 

negleAed to learn } what he lias had no 
j<»ppoituniiics of learning, and what he lias 
Itaken no pains to get at tlie knowledge of } 
ftt for any of thefc, however difficult they 
may be, the boy is obnoxious to punilh* 
ment. 

lie ufed to fny fomething tatrmount to 
this : wl’.eri a woman affc^s learning, Il\e 
makrs a rivalry between the two fexes for 
phe lame acromplilhments, which ought 
moK to he, their provinces being diiierunt. 
bkfilton faid before him, 

■ For contemplation he and valour form'd, 

■ For foftnefs flic, and fweet aitrailive grace. 

ft lie ufed to fay, that in all family-dirputes 
Bheodds weie in favour of the hnlb<ind, from 
nisfupertor ko'^wledge of life and imanners: 
Ihe was, r.everthclcfs, extremely fond of 
fthe company and converf:itiun of w’omen, 
Bod was early in life much attached Co a 
Bnofl brauiifvil woman at Lichfield, of a ranL 
Vuperior to )iis own. 

■ He never fufleied any one to fwear before 

nim*—When -—, a libertine, but a 

Kean of fome note, was talking before him, 
Kml interlarding hisflories with oaths, John- 
Htinn f.nd, Sir, all this fweanng will do no- 
^Htng foi our flory, 1 beg you will not fwear. 
■The n.iiT.'iror went on fw'caring : Johnfon 

I mult again intreat you nut Cn fwear. 
■lie fwore again t Johnfon quitted tlie nxim. 

was no great friend to puns, though 
Hm once by accident made a fingular ^ne. A 
^Lerlbii who affedted to live after the Greek 
^piMmer, and to anoint himfelf with oil, was 
■pie day mentioned before him. Johnfon, 
■li^ the cuurfe of courerfation on the fingula- 
■m of his pradlice, gave him the denomina j 
^K on of. This roan of Greite^ or g>eajey as 
pleafe to take it. 

Qf a Member of Parliament, who, after 
^Bping harangued for fome hours in the 
H^nnfe of ComnapBS, came into a company 
^■hdrs ^hnfon-wasj - and endeavoumd to 
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talk him down, he faid. This man has a 
pulfe in his tongue. 

He was not difpieafed with a kind of pua 
made by a perfon, who (after liaviiig been 
tired to deatii by two ladies who talked of 
the antiquity and illullnouriiefs of their fa* 
roilies, himfelf being quite a new man) 
crie|i out, with the gholt in Hamlet, 

• •' ~ This eternal blazon muft not be^ 
Toears of flefli and blood. 

One ivho had long ki/lwn Johnfon, faid 
of him, In general voir may tell what the 
man to wlmm you are f]ieaking w’lll fay 
next: this you can never do of Johnfon t 
his images, his all iflons, Iw great powers 
of ridicule throw the appeal .mco of novelty 
upon tlie mofl common if.nvei (.icion. 

He was extremch f»nd of I>i. Ham¬ 
mond’s %Vorks, and (onit'Cimcs gave them as 
a prefent to young men going into orders: 
he alto bought them for the libiary at 
Streathatn. 

Whoevei thinks of going to bed before 
twelve o’clock, faid Johnfon, is a fcoun- 
drcl :—having noilimg in pariicul.ir to do 
himfelf, arid having none of hi& time appro- 
])r>ateii, he was a trnuhlcfome guell to per- 
fon^ who had mucli ro do. 

Ife rofe as unwillingly as he w*nl to bed. 
He faid, he was always hurt when he 
found lumfelf ignorant of any thing. 

Being aiked by a young man tins queflion. 
Pray, Sir, where and what is Palmyr.i ^— 
Johnfon leplied. Sir, it is a hill in Ireland, 
which has palm-trees growing on the top, 
and a hog at the bottom, and therefore is 
called Palm-mira ; but obfeiving that the 
young man believed him in earned, and 
thanked him for the intelligence, he unde¬ 
ceived him, and not only gave him a geo¬ 
graphical dcfcnption of it, but related its 
hiftoi-y. 

He was extremely accurate In his com¬ 
putation of time. He could tell Iww many 
heroick Latin verfes could be repeated in 
fucliagiven portion of it; and W'as anxious 
that his friends (hould take p.iins to form in 
their minds fome meafure for eflimating the 
lapfe of it. 

Of authors he ufed to fay, that as they 
think chemfelves wifer or wittier than the 
reft of the woi Id, the world, after all, muft 
be the judge of iheir pretenflons to fuperio- 
c^iiy over them. 

Compiainers, faid he, are always loud 
and clamorous. 

He thought highly of MandeviUe*s Trea- 
tife on the Hypochondriacal Difeafe. 

He would not allow the verb Jeran^^ a 
word at prefent mveh in afe| to be an £ng- 
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ti(h word. 5 ir» faid a gentleman who had 
fume pretenfionl to Uteraiure, 1 liave feen 
it ill a book. Not ui a hwnd booky faid 
Johnfon; di/.rrange is the word we ought 
to ufe inltead of it. 

He thought very favourably of the profef- 





fion of the law, and faid. Chat Che fafOt 
thereof, ft>r a long fenas backward, had' 
been friends to religion. Forcefcue fayif 
that their aftertioun*s employment was tht 
l^udy of Che Scriptures. 


A JOURNAL of the PROCE^INGS of tlie FOURTIJ SESSION of' 
the SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT of GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE 

My^Rcii 16. 

TN a Committee c!L the Mutiny Bill, when 

the cl.Hife was reriJ, winch renders liic- 
vet oflicers liable tu a court martial fur any 
mifcondudl. 

Lord Stormont rofe, and reprobated the 
general pttnci|ilcs of the regulation, as pru> 
duMive of dangerous confequences. When 
he had dtlivn ed a fpeech of confiderable 
Icngtii, he moved an amendment, that, after 
tlie wuids ** commtflioucd and m full pay,*' 
he added, ** and 111 a fitnation uf difcluiging 
** military duty.” 

Tiiis produced a debate, in which the 
fpeakers weie, Lord liawkcHniry, Lord 
Rawdon, Lord Porchelter, the Duke of 
Richmond, Earl of Balcarras, Loitl Sydney, 
Lord Ho]>eton, the Loid Chancellor, and 
Lord Loughburough. 

The quell on was put upon the amend* 
menc, winch was negatived without a divi* 
fion.. 

The original motion was then carried. 

March 26. 

Lord Rawdon, as a preliminary to his fnb- 
fequenc motion, ordered the reading of the 
fiift and fecund articles uf the Conveution be¬ 
tween his Britannic M.ijefty and the King of 
Spain.**Xhefe claufesuf the Convention Ipe- 
cify the boundaries of the Britifh and Sp.imih 
territories at the Biy uf Honduras ; and luea- 
tion, that ** hh Briunnic Majefiy's fubjedls, 
and the ocher Colomfls, who have hitherto 
enjoyed the protection of England, Bull eva* 
cuate the country of Che Mufquitos, as well 
as the corimeni in general, and the iflands 
adjacent, without exception.'* His Lordfhip 
argued, that the fpiric of the whole articles 
of Che Convention were derogatory, to the 
honour and happinefs of Great Britain ; and 
that we had made very extraordinary cefllons 
Co Spain, without My equivalent. Such a 
fyflcm of politics might be admilliMe at Che 
conclufioii of war, but at the prefenC period 
could, not be juUifieJ. Befides, Che commu* 
nicy having an intered in our colonial poflef- 
fiuos, had a right to demand of Che Minider 
tiis reafbns for fiirrendering valuable territo¬ 
ries to Spain, without aa adequate return. 


OF LORDS. 

I 

He recommended to the Houfe the cunfider- ] 

ation of^the fourteenth aiticle, in which ** his 1 

C.uh()lic Mdjelty, prompted lulely by motivei. 

of humanity, promifes tu the King uf Eng. ' 

land, that he will not exercife anv At\ of fe- • 

^ , 

verity againll the Mofquitos.” This he 
viewed as a lhameful facrifice of honour,- by: 
abandoning out allies to the difixifition of an: 
enemy. Although he condemned the articles ^ 
of Conveatiun, yet he beitowed many com- I 
pliments on the noble Marquis wluile name '• 
was fubfenbed at the end. Ihe motion he! 
meant to make, he ho|)ed, would not be * 
deemed of an intemperate nature. After a • 
few other remarks, he concluded by moving ' 
in fubftance as follows:^'* That the terms ! 
of the Convention between his Britannic • 
Majelly and the King of Spain, figned M , 
London on the 14111 of July 1786, did | 
not meet the favourable opimon of tliat , 
Houfe ' 

The Mjirquis of Carmarthen confefTecl ' 
himfelf much indebted to the noble Lord fur ■ 
Che polite maimer in which he had been 
pleated Co mention his name. He da- < 
fended the at tides of Convention as 
fuanded in wifdom and found pollC'^ It 
was no precipitate fyfieni of the Cabinet. 
As the pi eliminary articles uf a treaty had 
been approved of, the honour of ihecouiitiy 
was pledged to acquiefee in fume fecclement 
of a enndufive and an amicable nature. 
This had always been his optni<»n; and there 
were many noble Peers prelenc wlio could 
tcfiify the truth of the alfeition. He ihuugtic 
it would be utineceilary at preient to enter 
fully into a jufiificatton of tlie meafure, being 
* apprehenfive ciiat it would tend to the dif* 
covery uf certain particulars which alted the 
public f.iibty, and are therefore necelfary to 
be concealed. 

The Duke of Mancheller in feveral par¬ 
ticulars coincided in opinion with the noble 
"^aniuis. He approved of his concealiDepc 
of certain traufiuRions when the fafety of Che 
public demanded it. The Convention be« 
tween this country and Spain, he imagined^ 
might in fome degree tend to dettroy that ■ 
jealoufy aud enmity which had k> loog^ 

eiciftedi 
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cxi(lect; hut he coniWmned its extent, as 
MinifWrshac! crrt'im!/ pruceeUed further than 
was at titrt dcfigned. 

The Lord Chancellor inOned, that the 
Mofqmtos were never (tridtly confidered in 
alliance with this country, confequently could 
not be faid to he under our protection; that 
we might have lived with ihcmpn peaceable 
terms, was an argument admiiUble ; but it 
could not be adv.tiiced as an eftablilhment 
Ilf an alliance, no adl ever having acknow¬ 
ledged fuel) a principle. He entered into .1 
geographical account of the Mofquitos, and 
reprefenled tlMim as a mikrable ai^d enervat* 


ed race, without any regular form of ^go¬ 
vernment ; and th.it this country could ne¬ 
ver with propriety be conlidered as bound to 
protect them ; therefore what had been af- 
lerted with regard to a furrender of honour, 
was juftifiiible in every point of view. 

Lord Rawdon, tlie Lord Chancellor, and 
l^nid Stormont, were feveral times up, but 
their fpeeches were merely explanatory. 

Upoii the queftion being put, the Houfo 
divided. 

Contents, — 

Not contents, t ■ 53 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


March it. 

R, GILBERT reprefented the fituation 
of tlie Committee to enquire into the 
Oate of the Poor Laws, who were not in- 
vefted with futticient powers to purfue their 
inveftigation with any good efFeCt. They 
had not even authority to inforce the at¬ 
tendance of the perfons w'hom they wanted 
to examine, and in many infFnnces the pa- 
ri(h ofticers refufed to produce their books. 
He therefore moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for enlarging the powers of the Com¬ 
mittee, which was granted. 

March 13. 

The Houfc liaving refolved itfelt into a 
Committee of Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exche<iuer re¬ 
minded the Committee of fome liints lie had 
before thrown out relative to the neceOicy 
of reducing the import duties on fpiiits, fo 
oS to enable the fair trader to meet the finug- 
gler on terms of equal advantage. lliuch 
had indeed been cfleCted by former mea- 
fnres, but there (hll remained fomething to 
be done, and the means he wifhed to re¬ 
commend, were a reduClton i»f the duties. 
It might indeed he alleilged, that by inch a 
proceeding the revenue would probably be 
injured, but he had provided agumU this, by 
a plan for making up the defalcation in raif- 
ing the jincc of licences. After ubviat. 

• iiig fome other objection*, he went into q 
ftatement of the average of legal and illegal 
importation of brandy. In the ^average of 
Ava years the legal importation amounted to 
about 600,000 galloDs, and Che illegal im¬ 
portation was eftimaced at no lefs than 
3,400,000 gallons. There was, be faid, no 
' &oger of the brewing being injured by fu^ 
4 regulation, as in the firll year of his pre- 
fint when the duties on fpirits were 

^lofwered, tlie brewery Anurifhed in an un- 
d^ree. ^ And for the accuracy of the 
* liMeil^ts, he could pledge himfelf to tlie 
Comiwtte^ as his informiitioik was obtained 


by fending circular letters to the coUeflors in 
the diiferent ports, tlien moved, that it 
is the opinion of the Committee, that the 
duty on brandy (hoiild be luweied to five 
siiiLLiscs, and that on rum to fovik. 
SHILLINGS per gallon. 

Lord Beniliyn contended, that this regti- 
l.ition would wholly deltroy the rum trade, 
and nun our Weft India iftands. We were 
nuw debarred of the American market, and 
indeede^f all other foreign ones, and if a pre- 
fexence was given tu brandy m the home 
market, which from the difterence of freight, 
inCurnncc, See. Sec. enuft be the cafe under 
thisnevv legulation, the rum trade would be 
nenxly at an end. 

Mr. Sheridan wiftied to know wiiy this 
regtdation did not accompany the Commer¬ 
cial Treaty ; and thought it ftrange that fo 
laliitaiy a meafure as this was reprefentsd 
tube, fhould have efcaped the fagaciiy of the 
Mimfter fo long a time as fince the commu¬ 
tation a^. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that from the variety 
of anifiderations in which this fubjedl was 
involved, he had not been able to make up 
his mind before. In anfwer Co laird Pen- 
rhyn's obfervations, he faid, there w*as 
every reafon tu think that the Weft India 
mei chants would be perfeflly fatnfied $ and> 
indeed, benefited under the regulations now 
propofed. After fome furtlier trifling coo- 
verfatlon, the refolutiuns were agreed to. 

Mr. Demptter's motion for papers rela« 
tive to India aflairs, was negativ^ by a ma- 
juncy of 74, the numbers being 94 to ao. 

March 14. 

The Houfe having refolved itfelf into a 
Committee, 

Mr. Grenville made a fpecch of confide- 
rable length concerning the trade between 
this coonUy and America. It conflfted 
chiefly of mmula flatemenis, firum which he 
drew a compvifen'between the increafe and 
diminution uf the prefent and paft tiroes* Af¬ 
ter 
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ttr a vnrtetf of obfervattons, he moved, that 
leave be given to bring in a biU for the conti¬ 
nuance of the old laws relative to the Ame* 
Hcan trade s and that permilTion be given to 
infert a claufe for the melioration of any 
adb which appear ilefedlive. 

Lord Penrhyn^ Mr. Pempfler^ and Mr. 
Gi'enville, were up feveral times s when tli8 
motion was agreed to. 

Makck 15. 

The order of the day being read, for a 
Committee of the whole Houle to I'efume 
the confideratioo of ttri charges ag.imll M^- 
HaOings, the Honourat^le Mr. St. Juiin took, 
the chair on the (Kcnfion. 

Sir James Erfkine moved, that Mr. 
Baugh, lormetly Secietary to the ^viprume 
Council of Betig.il, 10 the dep.*irtrrent of the 
revenue, Hioiild be caftedtu the bar. 

This gcnOcman having made his appear¬ 
ance, was quell toned by Sir J.imes Fi ikine 
concerning ttie contract for the fapply ^of 
opium. After undergoing .m examination 
for the rpaceof .1 quarter of an houi, he was 
commanded to withdraw. 

Sir Janies Erlkuie now rofe, to bring for¬ 
ward agavill Mr. Halt ngs, a general :tccn- 
fation, compoled of the eightti, teiicii, ele- 
venthi and twelfth ch.*irges, relatwe mron- 
Cradts, .ind the :utgmencaCio*i of edabhOi- 
mcncs. Though the Diredtors had given eX' 
pref!> orders, 111 cafes of contradfs, to aj 
veriile for proi^ofals, and accept tlinfe which 
fbould appear to be the moil renfon'iMc, the 
Govemor-Geiier.il hatl not complied with 
Oiefe injunctions. They had alfo ordei ed, 
th It tlie coiitr.i^s for fupplymg the army with 
bullocks fbould be annual ; hut, in tins le- 
likewife, Mr. H.i(^mgs tiad ilifoheyed. 
He had granted a contract for bullocks, in 
1777, to Mr, Johnfon, for three years; 
and while eiglxeen months of this period were 
Aill unexpired, he had, without any /nilifi- 
ahie reafon, offered another contra^ for fi- 
mtlar fupplies to Mr.Croftes, for five years. 
The additional amount of the charges of the 
fecor.d contra^, allowing for the difference 
in the number bf bullocks, was 46,3001. a 
year. - -This was a ftrik>ng inAance of un« 
necellary and corrupt profofion. And, to add 
to- its enormity, the Oovemor-Generai had 
unjuffly extorted from Cheit Sing the fum of 
50.000!. for the purpofe of paying the exor¬ 
bitant demands ot the contnadlor. Having 
detailed this point at large, be proceeded to 
conti*a^ for elephants, given to Aifr. Temp¬ 
lar ; and, in the next place, treet^ of the 
agency^ grants to Mr. Bell, priveta Secre¬ 
tary of Mr. Haftinp, for fapplying the gar- 
rtto of Calcutta with provifioae. Sir James 
ttien treated of the contraA for repatriag (be 
pools thatferved as receptacles of water en 

Voi.. XI. • 


the overflowing of the rivers. Though Mr. 
Thomlon propoled to execute fuch a cuo* 
trad^ at a iefs' expenltve rate, Mr. Haftinga 
had thought proper Co grant it Co Mr. Fra* 
fer. In this cuiitr.i£l Sir Elijah Xmpey had 
alfo fume concern. 

The ihcreale of eflablilbrnents next came; 
on the On tins head lie flated, tl^at 

fmm 1766 to 1735. during the adminiflra* 
tion ol Mr. I*tatlmgs, the mere increafe of 
tile expences of the civil etfablilhmenc bad ' 
amounteii to 33,000!. per annum. The 
charges of the military eflablifhments had 
likewife hdbn greatly augenented, p.irticulai ly 
in die .ippuiiuments allowed to Sir Eyre 
CtMite. He adverted to the concradl granted 
by ti.v Govern >r-General to Mr. Mackenvie, 
in 1777, fur Che lupply uf opium, on terms 
which the Oiredlui-s feverely reprobated ; 
nntwithiiatidmg which Mr. Haflings liad, 
in 1781, granted a ftmilar contract to Mr* 
Sullivan, on the funic tei ms. 

Aftci a very long fpeeJi, Sir James moY« 
ed, riuC it IS the opinion of tins Committee, 
fiom the evidence already exhibited on thefe 
ai tides, thit Wairen Haflitigs, £(qs ig 
gihlcy uf a high crime and mifilemeanor. 

Tlic Chancellor of the I'.xchequer rofe, 
and give it an his opinion, that,, of all the 
articles of .'iccuf.iiion .ilieUged by the Ho- 
nnur.ible only three would form 

fnflic.ent foundation for an impeachment, 
n-im ly, Che fecmul ctHurnd forme lupptyof 
bullocks, the opium contract, and the m- 
creafi; of Sir f yie Cootv'^ api>ointmenis. He 
therefore moved, as an amendment, tltat 
infle/td of the words, ** the laid articles,** 
the ^iree ptiiius which he liad juft listed 
fhoutd he inferted, 

Mr Burke, after paying many conrpli- 
ments to tlie abilities, ingenuity, accuracy^ 
memory, jutl obfervalions, and maniy coi\* 
cluTions of the Honourable Baronet, want 
ttirongh the feveral parts of the charge, and 
concluded by moving an amendment to the 
amendment moved by the Chmceilor of the 
F.xcheqiier, ** That the charge of Mr. Belli*# 
and Mr. AurUd's ageiKies be hkewif# 
added ” 

After whom fpoke Msjor Scott, Mr. 
Francis, Alderman Le Mefnricr, Mr* 
Demtifler, Mr. Dundaf, and Mr. VanfiCi 
cart; upon which the Committee divided 
upon Mr- Burke's emendmeoCy 

Ayes —• 66 

% Moee —— 57 

Majority ^ 

The Committee then divided oa the origu . 
oal motion. 

Ayes 60.—-Koes 24.—M^oriCy gfi. 

Adjourned at three o'clock, 

M m 
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A peticbn from Lord Newburgh (grand- 
iron of the Hon. Charles Ratcliffey beheaded 
Ilk 1746 ; and grand-nephew of the Earl of 
2>erwetkCwater^ beheaded in the year i7i5> 
Ibr the part thefe two unfortunate brothers 
took in the rebellion of the ]^ear 1715)^ 
praying for a reftoration of fome part of 
Che forfeited eftsdes of his family t and a 
petition from Mr. Jenktnfon, were prefented^ 
iinu bi9 MajeRy's recommendation fignified 
l^y Mr, Pitt. 

The Monfe refolved itfelf into p Commit- 
tae^ Mr. Giibert in the ch.iir. 

A motion was made, and carried^ that 
djOtOocl. be granted to his Maiedy, for 
the building and repairing of ih>ps in lus 
Majefty’s dock-yards. 

^ March 19. 

Mr. Dempfler rofe* he faid, to fuhmit 
M^e motion which he had promifed fome 
time ago to the coniideration of the Houfe. 
He attached his objtAions cliirfly to that 
daufe of the bill he wifhed to amend, which 
AibVcrCed the eftabhfhed conA;tution of jo- 
ries. It fubjedied every EngiiQiman who 
^ had the foilune to ferve in India to the moA 
fhcolerable inconvenience and difadvantage. 
He envimerAced many other liaulfhios to 
which our countrymen in ^he KaA>lnJics 
aie expoled by this new and arbitr.uy law. 
He rherefore moved for leave in bring in a 
hiU for .tmendirig and reprahng f«» much of 
the acts of tne 24ih and 251!) of Geo. 111 . 

Mr. Kiancis feconded the mot urn i and 
halving (bated .1 great varieiy of pointcu ob- 
ie^^lons, pre*fred the Houfe to confulor tlte 
nature of a casing vote, as privcecilcd i >r in 
tbi^ h'tl. It w.*k> neither mote nor le 5 chan 
eif.'ihliihlng a* pfiwer of influencing at .ill 
events the decifion of the new cnhun.il. 
He called upon the cmwn lawyers cu recon¬ 
cile the flagrant iuconfltlcncy ol the mca- 
furr. 

The Solicitor-General contended, ih.it In¬ 
dia delinquency was of a n.iture funeuor to 
* the oniprehenfioo of ihofe whi> conflituCcd 
the comma'll juries of this c«>unrry, 

Mr. Buike ridiculed the learned Grilrl^- 
man*s idc.i of the parts and comprcheufion 
of a common juryman. He flated cite fa^ 

' with I'efpeifl to juries as now exifling in 
Scc^thod : and he argued at confiderable 
length, to (hew jthat tbe learned and Right 
Honouratile Getuleman, Mr. I>uod.is, of 
the neW tribunal, would render himfelf «as 
ineput.ible for his atfiduity in d«0roying the 
Ulol by juries, a« one of his anceflors had 
d^ru*, by irttmdoc'ng thgm into the criminal 
jikrfpn^ence of ScoUaod. He then, with 
h-s ofqAl actirE;n^^ pwnted tikefe fa^ loathe 
^ui4tipt| oud^CMifideratiQiu 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer infer* 
red from a circumflance which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman bad mif^ated, that the whelo 
of his reafoning was inapplicable and incoa* 
clufive. 

Mr. Burke feid, the Right Hon. Qent|e* 
ipan had done by his argument as it was 
ufanl with Ihofe who dealt in com. He 
had felefled the only grain in his fack which’ 
did not fuit thnfe by which he wifhed the 
whole to be judged, and becaufe they were 
inadequate to the patKrn, therefore all the 
others were equally ^o. He was then re¬ 
flating fome of his arguments for explana* 
tion, when he w.ns called to order. He 
apprifed tlie Houfe, how’cver, that he meant 
to mov«* the queflion of .'idjountmcnC, He 
tiieii hififleil at fome Igngih, when 

The Speaker called* him to order, which' 
he flated (o the Houfe. 

Mr. Burke aUe«iged, that inftead of ihefo 
bebig the orders of the Houfe, they were 
only rc.ifonings on the orders; fo that the' 
Speaker was rather teaching logic, than 
fluting w'h.it was the rule of procedure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ap* 
pealed w'heth T it was orderly in the Right 
Hon. Gfntlennn, after moving an adjourn- 
ment on the queflion wd^ich he fupportedy 
to go into the fume field of urgnment which 
he h.id .'ilre.'idy fl.ited at large to the Houfe. 

Mr. Fox endeavoured to fhew that Uis 
lluu. Fnei^had been fln^ly in order. 

The Sj>e:iker, Mr. Pund.is, and Mr, 
Burke, faid each a few words, when a 
divifiuo t«>ok place on Che queltion of ad* 
joutnment— 

Ayes 22 Noes 113 

The original motion h^ing then rejedfed 
without a divifion, the Hovife adjourned, 

March 20. 

The order of the day was read, for a 
Committee of Che whole Houfe Co take into 
further coiifideraCton tlic charges againft 
Wjrrtn Hafltngs, Efq. 

Mr. CourteiMy having taken the chair, 
Mr. Fi.incib informed theCommiUee, that 
he Ibouhl exartijne the gentlemen who had 
been ordered to attend this day, principally 
on the fuhjeA of the coUeAion of the l^fl- 
India Company’s revenues. 

Mr. William Young, wIk> had beeii ex¬ 
amined on a former day, concerning fome 
of the concra£ls granC^ by Mr. Hafling^ 
now appeared at the bar, and svas inter^ 
gated by Mr. Francis, between three and 
four I)ours, chiefly with regard the coU 
leflion of the Company’s revetmes in thq 
pnivipce of Bahar. 

It Appeared froqi the ^fl^ers of ihk wft- 
nefs, who svas formerly a Member of t^ 
provincial CoQitcit el BaW,'thaC Mr, B^f- 

tuigs 
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iSrtgs hud, tn atx>lifhe<l the Provincial 

Council eftablilhcd fckr the coUcAion of the 
revenue ^ that he had been induced to take 
this'ltep by fome public motives, not by any 
oegledlor mifmanagement of the Members; 
that, in the wiCneis’s opinson, his true rea« 
ion for fuch a meafure was to augment his 
influence in the countiy ; that, after lift 
fuppreflion of the Cv>uucil cif B^h.ir, by 
which the Members have hceu ic«^uced to 
very great inconveniences m their ciraim> 

- ftances, he had nominated two Kaj.iLs to 
Collect Che revenues ui that province; that, 
according to public report (which the wit- 
nefs would not vouch for) ilie^e tw'o men 
Ikid made Mr. Haflings a prefent of four 
lacks of rupees (4.a,oool ) ; that*this fum 
was fuppofed to have been given him, as a 
gratihcatian for his aj^xunting tiiem aiilce* 
tors ; that thefe Rajahs, iu the exercife of 
this employment, Ivid defuiated the counit y^ 
rui'icd agnciilcure, and reduced molt of 
Inhuhicants to luch ddlrefs, that many of 
them had been under the neceHity of quit¬ 
ting the piintnce; that one of the Rajahs, 
named Keilatam, had been inipnfoncd for 
the balance that remained due of his collec¬ 
tion ; that Kril.iram, who, in his (Swn de¬ 
fence, might liave accufed Mr. HaRings of 
coriuptiun in receiving the fum above-men¬ 
tioned, w.is unwilling to bring forwaril fuch 
an accufation, from the te.ir of Mr. Haf. 
tinga's vengeance, which he apprehended 
would {vove fatal to him; that the lofs of 
revenue fuRained by the Company, iu con¬ 
sequence of the luinand oefuUtion produced 
by the Raj.ihs during the time of their adt- 
iiig in Che capacity of cuUc^iors, was vciy 
cuiilidcrable, gcc. 

Mr. Young l\ad alfo a few queRuxis put 
to him by Mr. Burke, Mr. Hanng, Sir 
James Johnflone, and Mr. Beaufoy. 

When he Was afked, fur what renfon the 
Rajah Kellaram, when he was impnfoned, 
forbore toaccufe Mr. HaRingsof corruption, 
he exprefled very great relui^tance to anfwer 
that queRloo 1 but the Coniimciee being, ajf 
opimdn, that^ unlefs the giving an anrwer 
to it fhould tend to his own crimination, it 
was incumbent on him to anfwer it ; he 
replied, Chat it would not, by any means, 
tend m criminate himfelf; but tliat he had 
the ftrougeft ubjclAions to anfwcring the 
queflioo. Being required, however, to 
comply with thejdefiro of the Committee, 
he gave that apfwer .which we have hinted 
at above. namely,‘that the caule of the 
Rajah's nlence, was the appreheofion of 
meeciftg with the fate of the Rajah Kund- 
comar^* wlio was hanged in India fbow yean 
ago. 
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Wlien Mr. Young’s axarainatlon w 4 e 
concluded, 

Mr. Francis remarked, that, as the esa* 
minacion of Uie witnefs had extended to a 
much greater length th.m he had at 
been aware of, it would he advifeablc 19 
defer examining the <ither gentlemen wliq 
had been Spi red to attciid. He would 
tliercfure uiovc. Chat the Cii^rmaii ihoiitil^ 
leave the ch iir. 

* 

Mr. Burke exprelT'd his wifli, thei'tbq 
ch.uges againlt Mr. ICal^mgs mignt nut be 
delayed. He liad no ubjci^lion, lK>wcvcr, to 
the motio'^. 

Ml, Alderman Townfend faid a ^few 
words ; after which tlie inutiua was carried 
ill the allirniative. 

The Chairman then quilted the chair, re* 
l>orted piogrels, and defired leave to IK 
again. 

March at. 

The Houfe refolved itfelf into a Co,mmit« 
tee to cmifider a melTage from liis Majelty^ 
for granting a penfion uf aoool. per ann, 
fiee of all dedufUons, to Sir Juhii Skyu* 
nor, late Cluef-Baron of the Court of £x» 
cliequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
beOowing many encomiums on the above- 
meniioned gentleman, concluded with mov¬ 
ing, that leave be given to bring in a bill to 
emixiwer hts Majelty to grant a penhon, by 
way of annuity, to Cliief-Banm Skyuntr, at 
an acknowledgement of his fervicct to tli9 
public. 

Ml . Biiike faid h6 coincided in opinion 
With the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

The motion being then agreed to, thf 
Houfe refumed, after which the report wag' 
received, and coders were given to bring ii^ 
a bill. ' 

A motion being next made for the Houf# 
to refolve hfelf into a Committee on thg 
confolidation hill,' 

Mr. BaRaid faid he wifhed to divide into 
TWO bills, two veiy important matrem 
winch were blended in the bill tiieu under 
Confideration. The French treaty, and tho 
cmfoliuation of duti<», would allDrd ample 
tlifculTion fingly. It was polRble that fomg 
gentlemen ipight approve of tbe one, 3118 
with to rejed^ tlie other ; hut they could not 
exercife tliat freedom of vut.og, if both 
were united in one bill; as they mud then 
be driven to ttw alternative of rejcdlitig 
wlhat they approved, led wlwt they difapp 
proved fhould pafs into a law, &c. Thn, 
fplittlng of tlie bill into two would remove 
this difiiculty, and prevent a dangerous pre- 
cedept from appearing on the Journals of. 
that Houfe. He coucluded with moytag^ 

M m a ThaC 
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T*»At it he All uinni£tioti to the Committee to 
tlivtde the bill into two or itiurc, as might be 
convenient. 

Sir WMJijm Lemon feconJed the motion, 
ainl w«is followed hy Mr. Vincr* whofe 
speechconfiAed of fome of the well-known 
to the im^iuhcy of a rie.iiy with 
France. * 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Cicr.villc oppofeJ the 
motioity and Mi Dempllur Jiid Mr. Mjiim 
declared themfclveii for it. 

S;r Grey' Cooper wa^ going into n ch.tin of 
obfervations, referiing to Uaics and prei.c* 
dents, till having onfortun.itclv niLrA'.oncd 
that the new regul itions refpci^ing l!»c mi- 
port duties on timbci fioni Koin.4} PiiilTi.i, 
&c. would raifc the price ol 3«'1 h ii's a 
farthing in il»« gait os — Mr. IMt found 
means to turn the laugh Itim, .it 

which Sir Grey* aUer lome itule explan • 
tion, fat down <l good du.il difii'eafed. 

Mr. Baflard pnipufed to wiclitliaw his 
nuTtion, provided any refuluiioti was placed 
in the Jontaals, to prevent liip, being made 
a prccediiit in fucure. Hut the propofal not 
being agieed to* the Ilovife divided on tlic 
motion* whicli was ioU hy the following 
number*. : 

For the Miniftcr 
For Oppolitiou 05 

Mskch 2:. 

The order of the day being read for a 
Committee of the whole Houf^e to refume 
the drhberations on ttiechnges pg^inlt Mr. 
ItiUiugs, and Mr. St. John having taken 
tile chair, 

Mr. Wyndham, Member for Norwich, 
rofc, to bring forward tiiat charge^gAiiii\ 
Mr. Haltingr which relates to his treatment 
of Fuoola Khan. After a fhorl pieanible* 
he ttated, that after the battle ot .St. George, 
which had put an end to the Kohdln w.o, 
PizTTula, Kliaii, wlio was N.ibob of Ram- 
pore, Shawabad, and otlier parts of the 
Hiditlla country, ha<l retireil up the couiuiy 
lot fafety. Not lot.g afterw'.irds, he formed 
the intention of throwing hioifelf into tlie 
arms of the Comp.my, and propofevl to tlie 
Nabob Vizir of Oude, our ally, the pay¬ 
ment of a certain fiim, in confidetacion of 
hk granting him a particubr ddhidf. 'n>is 
proi>ofal was accepted by the Vizir rnd Mr, 
Hafhugs { and the ticaiy of LalUGaog was 
concluded on the occitfion, by which, among 
Other Itiputaiiaiis, FyzooU Khan .’^eed to 
fuTnifh five chtwfiind troo|ii when tHPy 
(hould be demanded, Mr. Hafltngs gn.iian- 
trrd'Fyzoola in the pofieffion of theten iiory 
granted to him hy the treaty. This guaran¬ 
tee was afterwards renewed for a valuable 
ooolide^ation* This, he cuticeived, was a 
araafiid^i^ that nterit^ fevece repreheofion 1 


for it was an acceptance of a reward fur 
giving a perion wluit he already }K>ireire.t. 
Fyzoola afterwards voluntarily made an ofier 
of 500 cavalry for the fervicc of the Eaft 
India Company ; for which he received their 
fnrm.d ilunks. On another octafion, IVIi*. 
Ilafimgs made a demand of 5000 Imrfe 
ffom Fyzoola, pretending that he was bound 
hy treaty to fumifb that number. This Je« 
maud w.is not actrU-d to. He afterwards 
demanded only 30C.OV threatening that if 
Fy zoola fliould not t^miply, he would pro- 
celt jgainl^ his conduA, a.** tending to a vki- 
latiuii of the treaty.^ -At tlic time of this 
demand, he wns informed by Fyzwda him* 
felf, that he had only 2000 liorle. And 
indeed, t^ie teinis of the cieaty were, tliat 
he thould fui'niiliy not 5COO borfe, but 
5C00 troops. Havvig Copioufly detailed 
thefu paitiuulnrs, lie gave it a*, his opinion, 
that Mr. Ha(tiiigs*s demand of horie was 
ogly a pidtexi fur withdrawing his procec- 
lion fiom KyZfHila. He then .ids ericd to Che 
ticaty of Chiinnr, which he termed the 
fiance and fpnng-head of all the late op- 
prcirions of India. Op pretence that Fy* 
/.K>ola had foiteded the protection of the 
Ciiiiip.:ihy by a breach of his engagements, 
Ml', l[.ating^ pemnlteil the Vizir, by an 
aiL'cleol the treaty of Chunar, to ref^ume 
the terntoiy granted to Fyzoola. He thus 
delivered that Fnni e into the power of the 
Vtzir. Having reprobated Mr. Hafiings's 
cotidudi in this inllaiice, he obferved, that 
he made fome cfhirrs to procure money fium 
Fyzoola, as a commutation for the aids he 
W4S to furnifh. On this occafion, he pro- 
receded Co fome unjnihhable meafures, whicli 
were pvifctflly confident with his former 
treatment of thiv Prince. He concluded his 
fpecch with moving, That this Oimmittee, 
having t.iken the fnid charge into confident- 
lion, IS of opinion, that there is fufheienC 
ground for accufmg Warren Haflings, £fq. 
of a high crime and mifilemeunor, fur hti 
condudi in this aiTj.r. 

Major Scott again laboured to defend the 
CoveiJior-General, and w.is followed by 

Mr. Martin, who made a few general 
obfervations on the fubjedt. 

Mr. PitC lioped, before the Committee 
broke up, that Mr. Burke would ndme a 
day for briogiog forward the graud queftiua 
of impeachment- 

The Houfe then divided on the main 
quttliun* That cfciere are groonds for impeech^ 
log Warren Haftings, £fq. of high crimoi 
aiHl mifdemcanors^ 

Ayee —, 90 

Moei — 37 

Majoii^ agaioft Mr, UaOinp 59 

Tba 
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TJie Hbufe bein-T refumcO, Mr. Pitt arpfe 
to cnuvc (if agiee.iblcf to Mr. Huikc) choc 
refoliiirMib uf liii^ Conmucue bcrepOiC* 
eJ on Tu«K)dy next. 

Mr. Buikti laiil, that the charge relative 
to the ie\enueu of Hahar would be of a 
veiy gteai jud unportant nature- 

Mr. Fiaiiusilid nut widitu give theCon^ 
mittee uonecetTary trouble^ thereFoie indead 
of calling fiXi he fhould only pnKluce foor 
wituclfesy who were all men uf rank m tlie 
eounciK of ludu. 

Mr. Pitt did nut ol jc£\ to any number of 
W'ltneifcs which the 1 oiu>ut\il>le Gentleman 
Aught think pr(>i>er to c.tU fur, but wiihcd 
the charges to be narrowed, paiucuUily with 
relpedi to Benares. " 

Tile motion was then made, that (asTuef- 
day next would he u a early a day) the ie> 
foiutions of th.atConmiittre be lepoited on 
Monday fe'nuight. A^iecd to. 

After the niotiuii had p.dfed, 

Mr. Buigei's rofe to rtcomiticnd a liter 
day for tile dilcullioii of tliat mipoitanc biifi* 
Aefs, as he (hould be out of town; and an 
lioiiouiable friend of his, the Solicitor'Gene- 
ral, would be engaged on one of the cir¬ 
cuits. ^ 

This mndeft requcll hniaght up 

SirJ. Johnltoiie, who faid, he did not un- 
derltand why the bufuicis of that Huufe 
ihoiild be rerardedt becjufe all the lawyers 
who were Members of it, wrir not pirieiu. 
Thoh, fad the HomHu..ble Baronet, who 
Were in town, w'uuUl attend to iheir private 
CtNicerns ; and when they li.id nothing 
TLs^ TO po, would nuke their appt-.tr- 
ance m that Honfe. 

A defultiuy converfation rook place be¬ 
tween Mr. Fox, Mr. File, and Mr. Dviii- 
d.ts;—uftet whtcn the Hi/Uie adjourned me 
fuither confidcratioii uf the chaises sgainlt 
Mr. HaAings. 

March z 

llefolved. That a bounty of a os. per tnn 
be alioweil to the ow ners of e>'ei y bufs of iioC 
lefs than fifteen tons, the ciew of which 
fhall take in one year, in the deep fea hihery, 
fu..h a qu.intity of herrings null amount, 
wlien ctHnpletely cured, to the propoi cion of 
fix barrels for every Con uf her bui then s and 
CtiaC a bouncy of tr. perbjri'el be alio allow- 
•d on the quantity of heiTings fo taken and 
cured, nutWitUffanding fuch velfel m;ty not 
have been fitted out ‘with the quantity of 
nets, fait, and barrels reqtiired by the fald 
9 £t, 

March 26. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the Houfe do now reAdve icielf rnCu a 
'Coipmittee for fimplifyiog the l>utie5 of the 
Culbini^ and £xcde* 


*6f 

The Houfe being t efulvod mCo M Cdnanil* 
tee, and Mr. SCeek in Che Chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer fat^ he 
now rofe to move the redu^km of die Por¬ 
tugal wires, of which he had formerly givcA 
niKice. He owned the Treaty waa not fo 
forward as to render this Aep unnecellarye 
It had madg Come piogrefs. Thediflindio« 
between this country and Ireland, lieimdero 
flood, would not be urged. But a greaft 
many points were yet tiiifettled, and manr 
compUints of a very ferious nature required 
to be ledrelfed. Thefe he Hated at lengthy 
and wh.'it gxpedlatimi ic was reafunable to 
entertain that they would be fatUfa^Uirilyaik- 
fwered. In the event of the Court of Lif- 
bt»n perfiHing in difregaiding what fhe owed 
Co this country, to the Britilh trade, and to 
her own, he truHed Government would be 
fupptjiied in alfei'ting its rights and dignity* 
He was in hopea, Imwevei, that he fhould 
be enabled, by a more favourible terminatiuB 
of the negociaciun now going on at chat Court, 
to announce it to Parliament early next fef- 
fiun, or even perhaps the prefent. He could 
alfo infoi m the Houfe, that Che duties on Spa** 
nifh Wines would he lowered, and tliat them 
wa> no iibjeilhon to that meafore. He there¬ 
fore Hated a Hiingof mocioDS to tlie Com¬ 
mittee : the luhHarice of the leading one WM, 
Th.ic a duty of chiity.three pounds and tea 
or odd Ihillings be charged on every concon- 
C.uniiig two tiuiiurcd and fifty gallons of wine^ 
the prtHluce uf Poilugal, icnjiurUd iuCo the 
port of London. 

Mr. Kos wMs h.ippy Chat the buAnefs was 
now' brought into tlie proper tram, and truH- 
rd he h.fd the .t(rui.ince» of die French Mi- 
ch.it 1141 ttnjedtiofi would be made by 
ih.tt Couit agaiiiH lowering the duties on Chu 
bji.iiiuh wiiius. 

1 he Ch.uicellor of the Exchequer afTiired 
Che Houfe, and the Right Hon. Gentleiiian, 
that his authority for wliat be had faid was 
the bcH diat could be obtained. 

I'hc Motion was agreed to. 

March aS* 

Mr. Beaufoy rofe, and Hated Co the Kouft 
^tlie hardOiqis which the diflencers at prefesic 
laboured under from icliriAions of various ' 
kinds. He then mentioned, that it was his 
ohjedi to fiibixiit to tlu; coiifidcraCion of Par¬ 
liament a mocitm, pir^*.>i Atory to a repeal of 
the obnoxious laws. He eutered dee^y into 
the fubjodt, and faid, that in the year 1672,10 
•^he reign of King Charles II. an aA was paf- 
fed, entitled, ** Aa adi for preveating dan¬ 
gers wkuch may lia|q>eii frdm popifh raeu* 
faiiCs I*' by which it is eaa£led, ** That all and 
evciy perfon or perfoiis that Oialt baadmltisdy 
entered, placed, or ukeo into, any oflice or 
oHices, civil 01 nidiuiy, or flsaU receive any 
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Cilary, foe^ or wnirn, by reason of any 
|>jieiit or ^iMiC o( his Majct\y, or (hail tiav« 
tumcMnU or place of tru(t from or uiidtf tub 
Mijtfly, hts heirs or fuccelfor , or by his or 
thctf authority, or by any authority derived 
ftom hwii or them, whhin this realm of Ko- 
Hlatid, ik»nMoi<N\ of W.-les, or town of Bcr- 
'-Wick op«Hi Tweed, or in his navy, 

or in cnti IcveraL idands ol Jcrfey and Gucrn- 
ley ,or that (hail be admitted into any fervice 
or employ^nenc in Uib Majctly's himfhoid or 
:|aRiily*^fhaU r^ive the facramenc of the 
•Xjord'n Supper, rccr»rdin.'; to the ufage of the 
church of En(.bnd, within three months after 
•hieor their tulmitCance in, or receiving iheir 
-laid MMhority «>r employmenr, in foitie public 
ichiioch upon (ome X^>i'it*s>^*iy, commonly 
calked Sunday,!fnmodia(cly after divine fervice/’ 

The circamftances of the time when this 
>%ill pafTed, were v«rv remarkable. Hipu'Vs 
•^r« indulged in their religion, and nwny of 
'then* were empioyeti in the groat oitkcb <»f 
Akc. The King himfelf w.is fufjiefted of 
popery, and the Duke of York, his jne- 
•Aimpcive heir, had o|>enly declared himlelf 
•of that religion. This bill tvas mu o- 
'sliictd'in diredt oppofition to the court, the 
penal taws having been fufpended, conciary 
to adb ot parliainerK, by the royal procla- 
>matto«i, chirSy in favour of papiltb, at the 
*very time when a'W’ar was begun to deftruy 
Khe only pi'oteftanC (Inte by which England 
coukt expedl to he fut^irted in the delcuce 
ol tier religion and libcities. On thefe ac¬ 
counts, tlie miiuU of all zealous protcllants 
were in the utmoA Ssar and conl^ernation ; 
and acoiH-dingiy, ^he defigo of the adt u'as, as 
the preamble declares, ** to qa«et tlic minds 
of hie MajeAy’s g«.)od fubjcdts, by prev^iting 
-^ngera wliich miglu h.ipluMi from |K>|>ilh 
r«cufaiics."*~l he pti>ccitrtiit diilenters ap¬ 
prehend, therefore, that this afV, as the title 
feM ftifth, was made wludly againit papiAs, 
ami noc to prevent any danger which could 
h:*ppen Co the nation* ur church from the dtf- 
fenters. Indeed, fo far wei'e the proteAant 
mmeonformdU freni being aimed at in this 

thee, tn their zeal to refeue the nation 
litNn Che dangers w hictr were at that limp 
apprehended from popilh recufants, they cmi- 
^triboted to chepafTiiigof ihebity wdiingly 
fabjedltng tlwmfelvcs cn the dtfabthites creat¬ 
ed by ii, rather ctvuvoWtruft what wasdeem- 
dd lb neeefldry tv the c«>mmon welfare. Al- 
denpon Lave, a Metbber of* the HcAife of 
CMmooff and a known diAbucer, public^ 
de ft aed i - ctiae nothit^ with relation to timn 
ndeht kscarvene * to Aop-* the fecuiity which 
the eation an|l proceAant religioiv might do¬ 
nee from the-1M{^Ai£t^ and declared in 
thistle wa* ;:.ftciiniled by the greater pvt of 
BlV 

Mr. MmSm 9 conckidcd by moving, that a 


Committee He appointed to take the enrif • 
plaints of the dilfeiucrs mco coiiflderation, id 
order that a bill might be miroduced to re¬ 
medy clieir giiev.uues. 

Sir H. H'Tughton feconded the motion. 

Lord Notth (poke decidedly againft Che re¬ 
peal of tile a^t. In giving Ids fentiments, 
tie w.v* fony chat tlie ill A.ite of his health 
was Airh as pi evented hifti from declaring 
himfelf (o hiliy and fo explicitly as he (houtd 
otherwife h-veduno. Hut, however, he liad 
toobtVive, that the diircnters, in being ex¬ 
empted fiom this neCdlity of qualihcatum, 
wMidd <»prn nn aver.ue to innovation, that 
might ultimately tend to undermine tli^con^ 
tiitutiun of Che chuich. Their prefeiu mo¬ 
deration l^ioiild nut be an argument to induce 
Paihament cudifpenfe with the requilicioii of 
taking the (acrament'of the X^ord's Supper; 
for It was on ihis nrcrility that the eAabldh- 
nienc of the clmrrh’a conlliiutioii depended, 
lleohferved likrwih, iluit it was contrary to 
Hie intention and fpiiit of the Union ; and if 
it were repealed, it might be die caufe of 
fiich a contention between the two countries, 
as might be I'uhverfive of that unanimiiy 
winch had conftiCuted the happmefs and prof* 
peiicy o( bt'Chtlie nationsconllicuting Greac- 
Bntain. This Corporation and Tcft Ai\ waa 
the burlier of not only the privileges of the 
eAabl<(hed cluirch, but. alfo of the conAt- 
tunon. If therefiire tins barrier was taken 
a%vay» by the repeal of Hie a^, tlie fame 
migtii occur in the reign of future kings 
had hap^iened in the reign of Charles II, 
Thele ddfenters having tins dilqualiftcation 
difptnfed u'ich, might be catUd uiCo a fervice 
iniiiucal to the (.onAitutimi itfdf. To avoid 
this danger, he ohjeiAed to die motion ; for 
he conceived it replete with all that was for¬ 
midable as a barrier to the libcnies of church 
and Aace. 

He tiien ;v^verted to the necefllty of an eAa* 
hlifhrd church, which could only be prefei v* 
ed from innovation by retaining thefe difabi- 
IiCies. The principle of toleiAtion was grant* 
ed to evei-y opinion of faith, provided it did 
not interfere with civil or fecuhir employ* 
ment^. Tliis was the charaAenAtc of our 
government. Ic unfettered the mind, while 
it chrnned innovatitNi from pnlfdhng the pri* 
vileges which only the etUbldhed cliurcit 
Ihould enjoy, ll the diireAiess were relieved 
from this injunCXion, what would not tho 
papiAs hnve to afk ? Th%y would, with tHz 
greateA juAice, cumpUki of their being deu 
prived of the power of qu.difying themfdlvcs 
by uking only cheoarhf of fupramacy. None 
coulo be more attached to Che prefect femily 
andcotiAkutioa chan they worb.- And if chib' 
diffemva were relieved from z canlbtaAodt 
dimculcy,tliey had certaialr'bZ^toC meapeft 
the fame czemptioa. 

Lord 
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I^ord B«aactiamp fpoke at conAJarabla 
length in favour of the motion. 

Mr. Smith fpoke ftrongly in favour of the 
motion. 

Sir James Johndonc fpoke in favour of the . 
motion ; hot \\t l^ad 'no particular wUh to 
eUahlifh or encourage one religion more than ^ 
another. 

Mr* Fitt urged principally on the policy 
of cheTeA A£1; it was, he faid, a fence to the 
conAitutioni and ought not to he removed. 
He alked where the neoefllcy lay, and where 
the grievance exited } I^k into the various 
departnnencs of the 6tate,\he army, the navy, 
and every corpomcion in England, and you 
will theie find men of various pe^iMfions, 
whofe confctences were not hurt hv .dfoctat- 
ing with their fellow-^tzens of the Church 
•f England. He cont^ded againCl fever.d 
of Mr. Beaufoy's poncions, .ind laid, many of 
them were not fairly ftated ; he was agauiCt 
the motion. * 

Mr. Fox pour id forth a wonderftil torrent 
of elotpience m fu tport of the motion^ and 
entered largely into the hiAory of the times 
when Che ad^ p. ifed. 

Sir William Dolhon, in a fpeech wtiich 
put the Members in great good humoSr with 
the quellion, opp^fed it; and placed it in 
various points of-view, by which he kept the 
Honfe for fome time in .1 rcMr of laughter. 

After a word or tw*i> from Mr. Ifaac H.iw- 
ktns Browne, &c. the quef^ion was loudly 
paHed for, ttad tire Houfe divided. 

For the niuCioii 9S 

Agatnfl it * 17 6 

Majfrity 78 againfl a 

repeal of any pair of tin Teft Act. 

Adjourned at h.*ilf palt one o'clock. 

Ma ICH 29. 

Lord Mon'ingtoi having prefented the 
report of the laft Committee on the ConfoU- 
dation of the Cudoms, the Attf reiolurion, 
which related to the redu£lion of the wines of 
Portugal, was read, when 

Sir Grey Coopet renewed his former ob* 
jedtion to Che proceedings of the Comroittec, 
aod infifted they were ncx empowered to 
coqie to fuch refolves. The privileges of the 
Honfe could only be prefierved by a (Iridl oh- 
fervance of its rules. He would therefore 
move, that the refolutions he re committed, 
in order Co empower the QjBnmktee to adt 
regularly on the Portugal wine redudtion. 

Mr. Pkt cpuld not agree with the Hon* 
Baronet, If the whole of jUtie fuhfining du¬ 
ties are to be repealed, carf there be an/ rea- 
foo for a particular infirudtion ^ 

After a few more words from Sir Grey 
Cooper and Mr. Pitt, the motion was put, 
aad negatived without a divifion. 


.The otherorderof Che day being ooerrea^i 
for a Committee i>f tlie whole Houfe co^ceB^ * 
fider of the bdl for the Confnlid.ition of dse ' 
CuAoms, Mr. Steele Cook Che chair on the 
occafion. 

Mr, Rofe propofed, that the blank left in ' 
the bill fur ilje date from which ic wastoTUce 
eBcdt, fhnulil be filled with the urordi ** the t 
loth of M.iy, X 787.” He alfOfilled op fonfee 
other blanks, 

Mr. Francis wtfhed to he Infonned by' thfi * 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for what reifow * 
tlie duties oq the imporcitiiHi of French laeee 
were not reduced by (he Commercial Treety^ 
as well as ihofe upon cambiic. He AaWd^ 
there were two kinds of laces impoited nlte * 
Great*Britain from France, One fort wae' 
c'died thread-Ucr, which, though received b^' 
us from the Fiench, was mauufadured in 
Flanders. On this lace tliere rxified a duly« 
of r7S. 60 . for every doxen yards, which,bo 
thought, was a very ahfurd impoff, aonf&der* 
i?>g the fmall value of the Jace, The other ^ 
fort, to which his qiicRion u'as principaHjyi 
d4reiiflcJ, was filk-lacc, of which there was A 
great confuaiption in this country, though,* 
as the law now (Isitds, it it prohibited. What¬ 
ever we received of this fpecies of lace'Cbmo* 
from the Frtiu-h fmugglurs. If this ftioald 
be fubje^led to a mixlei.tte duty, tlw fum of 
at leal! 30,0col« per.innum would accrue (•« 
the revenue, as ih'^ importation of it into 
Great-Britain would not tlien bein the handc' 
of the fmuggler. 

The Chancellor of the £xctiA)uer replied, 
that the thread^lace was in tlie number of 
tbofe article^ which, not being included in the 
tanlf,'aivaB Co*he admitted on the terms al*^ 
lowed to tlie mod favoured nation. But 
with refpeA to filk-lace, that was in the fame 
predicament in which other filkmanufadloree 
fVM)d-*-it was fubjedt to a profaihition. Tfewr 
'Treaty, he obferved, would not have been fo 
. gpoerally aocepc.'ible to tbe manufnflurers of ' 
this nation* if it b.'id bound us to Che sdmif- 
$oQ of filks—a branch of m.inufa£lure in 
which the French are acknowledged to be 
OUT fuperiors. If cbe Hon. Geatletnad wooM 
t^viBce our manufadlurers, that the removal 
of the prohibition upon fdk-lace would be 
beoefictel to*this country, he ibould baare im^ 
obje^ion to fuch a meafdre i but, under th# 
prefenc circumftances, it was politic to 
vent the imjiortation of filks^ 

^ ^Sir Grey Cooper fpoke to that pert gf thts 
6IU which impofed additional ducietoo.feveml 
fpecies of foreign timber. This augmeoce* 
tion of duty, he thought, was incxpgdigtifc g 
particularly as the owners of fbips' 
cafile and Sooderlaod bad already rrmplaned 
of Che dearnefs of Ihip-timber. It was alfd 
impioper, he conceived, for the Committee 
to refulve upon tbefe additioiul duties with* 
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MU tnftniAiony as the alteration was fome- 
whac greater than what would have anfen 
frottk only fimplifytng the former duties. 
He finally rno*^, that the reTolutiona re¬ 
lating Co tlie deties in qiielUon be left out of 
the UU. I 

Mr. Rofe ohferved^- that the^ builders <Sr 
Dwnen of ttups would not be injured by thefe 
additimial di^esy (or they were impofed cm 
what was not ufed in (hip«huilding. He 
Ibooghc the Committee cem|tetent to the in- 
creafe of Che duties on thefe aitides without 
•a inftrudtioni for the reafons i^ted by his 
Right Friend. 

Mr. Fex was of opinion^ that the Com¬ 
mittee were not aiithorifed to do any thing 
more than fimplify the dutteSi having been 
formed for that very purpofe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer won¬ 
dered that rhefe objeflions had not been Rated 
M the time when he had figntfied to the 
Hoofe his intei^tion of augmenting fame of 
Ihe duties. He alfo exprelTed his difappro* 
h ac i en of the motion. 

Sir Gr^ Cooper's nnotion was then re- 

jefted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poTed e claufe to be added to the b 11 , re. 
lacive to the alteration of the fecuricy of the 
'public creditor, in confequence of the confo- 
iideting plan. 

The daafe was agreed to, and added to the 
bill. 

Ac half paR five o'clock, the Houfe ad¬ 
journed. 

March 30. 

The Htvufe refolved itfelf into a Commit- 
lee to proceed to examine the remaining wit- 


iielTes whofe evidence was fuppofed to be 
conne^ed with the charge intended to be 
brought forward on Monday agaioR Mr. 
HaRmgs, for receiving 3 variety of pecuniiry 
prefents from the Princes of India. 

Mr, Markh^im, the private fecretary of 
^r. HaRmgs in India, was called to,the 
bar, and examined at confiderable length. 
He begged leave of the Committee to pro¬ 
duce, as part of his evidence, an extradl of a 
private letter to Mr. HaRings from one of 
his civil officers in India, tending to egcultiata 
him from the acceptance of two lacks of ru¬ 
pees from Cheie Si^g. The extras being 
deemed partiol and improper evidence, was 
Ri'ongly tjcfiRed by Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. rowis \ and Che propriety and ne« 
cefficy of it fuppoited^by Major Scocr. 

Mr. Anderfon, whn concluded tbe treaty 
With the Mahractas, w.is alfo examined. His 
evidence principally confiRed of fiis opinion 
ami information concerning the revenue of 
the EaR>lndia Company ; that Mr. HaRings 
had at no time adted injurioufiy, of prevented 
the necefiary colledtions ; and chat, fo far as 
he knew, he had never received any prefeots, 
aUliough lie admitted that reports had been 
piopag.^ed to tliat efiedt. 

Sir James JohnRone took an opportunity 
of afking a few queRtons 00 the fubieA, and 
very warmly condemned H.iRmgs for 

accepting bribes in his (»fiicial capacity. 

He was anfwered very pertinently by 
Major Scott, who alledfjcd, that the Hon. 
Baiimet's warmth originated in erroneous 
principles. Tlie Committee then proceeded, 
when; after an examination of lomc hours^ 
the Houfe was refumed, and adjourned. 


[T* he eoMtinutii.'j 


An ACCOUNT of BISHAM ABBEY, in BERKSHIRE, 

The S E A T of Mr. V A N S I T T A R T. 

(With X View of It.) 


B XSHAM abbey aboutt\Yo 

miles Co the north of road from 
Henl^ to Abxn^on and Oxford $ and 
was fornicriy a rrecentory for Knight 
Templars, to whom Robert de Ferrarus 
MTC the manor in the 
SMhen. The TeniplaTs, before their 
stmlutson^ granted ft to Hu^h S^nepr, 
ttul it aibnwards came to William Mon- 
tfiente, Earl of Ssliilkuy,. who in die 
year xgfifi founded a 'prioirfor Aognf* 
tine itr its places which was 'va'- 

SIS. per annum, at the 


dilTolution of monafterlcs. King Hen* 
TV VIII. after the forrendry oft it, re¬ 
founded and endowed it with lands to the 
amount of 66x1. 14s. 9d. per annum, for 
the maintenance of a mitred Abbot and 
thirteen Bcnedifftine Monks ; but about 
three years af^, a fecond furrendry was, 
made of it, afid in tlie yth year of the 
reign qf Edward VI, it came into Jay 
hands* After paffing through tbe pofieflion' 
of feveral perfons, itfettled iQ the tamsly of 
Vanfittart, by one of whom it is new 
held. PICTURE 
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PICTURE OF TKE MANNERS and CHARACTERS OF THE GERMANS, 
[From the Baron Riesbeck's « Travels,'' lately published,} 


dramatic exhibitions. 
^ERMANV has, for (bine years paft, 
been (truck vrith a rage for theatrical 
exlnbitions.v The bookfellers' Ihops are* 
from time to lime oveniin with new plays, 
and theatrical almanacks % and writings 
of the dramatic kind always occupy a 
third pa^in the catalogues of new books. 
Dramatic poetry is certainly the highclt 
Ij^ccies of poetiy, as liKtorical painting 
is the highelt fpccies of painting j nor can 
any thing be more ufeful than to repre- 
fent man in his various charafVrs and 
situations with b'utli^and judice. But 
fitch men as appear at«prcfcnt in molt of 
the German pjays arc rarely met with in 
the world } and wlicn here and there fucli 
do make their appe..r.ince, the police of th^* 
place, if there is any police, takes the 
charge of them upon itlelf, and lodges 
them in Bedlam, or a workhoti/c. 

You muft know, niy dear brother, that 
the chara6ler# mod frequent on the Ger¬ 
man (bige, are frantic lovers, parri^.des, 
highwaymen, miniltcrs, rniitreiles, and 
men of fafliion, with their pockets full of 
daggeis and pollbn, melancholy and ra¬ 
ving mem of all foits, and incendiaries, 
and grave-diggers. Pei haps you will 

not l>elicve me, but I could name to you 
aboiT twenty pieces, the chief charaaers 
in which are mad, and where the poet has 
endeavoured to exhibit Uisfori^ in the dil- 
play of folly and diltraflion of mind. I 
alfure you too, upon my honour, that 
that part of the German public with which 
1 have had the honour to be acquainted 
hitherto, admire and moft violently ap¬ 
plaud thofe fcencs which ihew the mad¬ 
man in his wildefl traniports. Theie 
airplays in which the chief character fuc- 
ccflivcly murders from twelve to fifteen 
people; and by way of crowning the me- 
ritonousdi-eJ, plants a dagger in his own 
bread. It is a faft, that the piece* which 
have mod madmen and murderers in 
them, meet witli the greated approbation j 
nay, feveral oi^ors and aflrelTes have com- , 
plained to me how difficult they found it 
to invent new ways of dying on the (hige. 
It muft be difficult, for there are Icenes 
in which the piinci]^ performers muft re¬ 
main for half an hour in the laft agonies, 
uttering broken words, and under con- 
tiaued convulfions, and it is certainly no 
ealy talk to fudain fuch a death with' 
proprioiy. I have often feen no lefs than 
Vot. XI. 


five people at once dying on the Geirmatt 
dage, one ringing out his knellTwitii hi^ 
feet, another with his arms, a third wim 
his belly, arfd a fourth with his head, 
whildthe pit leemed agomzing with joy, 
elpecially if the (port laded, and cUp'- 
ped every convulfive movement. 

The next in rank on the German dage, 
after madmen and murderers, arc dniiut- 
ards, foldiAs and watcjimrn. Thcle cha- 
riflers correrpond too much with the na^- 
tional humour not to be welcome to the 
audience. But why the phlegmatic Ger¬ 
mans, who are troubled with lb few vio¬ 
lent paffions, and delight fo little in def- 
peraie trani'a£^ions, and tragical events, 
Ihould take luch plcafurc in the dagger 
and bowl, is not at lirft fo eafily accounted 
for. Let us fee what is to be laid for the 
audience and the poets. 

On the-part ot the public it may arils 
from ignorance of bfe and manners. 
The different clafifs of people do not 
mingle fo much in the German towns at 
they do in France. To every thing whi^ 
belongs to nobility, or which has the 
name of nobility, or is in any way af- 
tathed to the court, the German mthe 
middle life can have no acceft. His 
knowledge of life and taftc of focial plea- 
Aires is much more confined than that of 
our people, nor does he, like the inhabi¬ 
tants oi a moderately large French town, 
enter into the innumerable incidents and 
accidents of common life. This want of 
intereft in ulual vlitues and vices; this 
inienfibility to the little events of ordi¬ 
nary life, oblige the German to look for 
ftrong emotions and caricatures to enter¬ 
tain him on the ftage; whereas the French¬ 
man is contented with a piece of a much 
finer wrought plot, and willingly fees the 
people he lives and is acquainted with, 
rcpielcnted’ on the (tage. The Saxon . 
drEmas are not (b monltrous and extra¬ 
vagant as thofe which are exhibited in the 
weitern and Ibucbern parts of Germany, 
becaafe a more enlightened morality, and 
a freer inteicourie tbn there I* here, ob¬ 
tains in that part of the country, and con. 
fequently the picture of a feene in com. 
mnn lire is more ftriking than it can ie 
here. In general the majority in this 
part of the country, (Munich) conftfts 
more of me^ than in France, and the 
mob, you know, are notoriou s for running 
to iee an execution or a funeral- 

N n . 0 Bava- 
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Bavakxans. _ 

A PICTURE of* the Bavarian charac* 
ter and maniXcrs by Hearth, would be 
extremely interefting. Great iingnlarity 
of charaflcy it oftciv to be met with in 
England} but what Bavaria offers exceeds 
any thing to be feen elfcwhere.' You 
know I am no painter} To i& I endeavour « 
to point out to you the peculiarities of 
Bavaria in the abftrafl, my deferiptions 
vrill have none of that life and expredton 
which diftinguifh Hogatth^s groups^ or 
ShakeTpem's feenes. However, I will 
'do my endeavour. • 

To proceed methodically—for you 
cannot conceive what a method fticks to 
me in all I do, fince X have breathed the 
air of Germany—I (hall anatomize the 
body of the Bavarian, before I proceed to 
the analyfis of lus mind. In general the 
*Bavafian is (tout bodied, mulcular, and 
flc(hy. There are, however, fome (len¬ 
der people amo^ them who may pafs 
for handfome. They are fomethine lefs 
rofy*cheeked than the Suabians, a differ- 
cnce probably ariAng from their dtjnk- 
Ine beer indead of wine, as the others do. 

The chanCfteriftic of a Bavarian Is a very 
round head, a little peaked cliin, a large 
belly, and a pale complexion. Many of 
them look like caricatures of man. They 
bave great fat bellies, (hort clubbed feet, 

' narrow (boulders, a thick round head, 
and ihort necks. They are heavy and 
aufcward in their carriage, and their fmall 
eyes betray a great deal of roguery. The 
women in general are fome of the mod 
' beautiful creatures in the world. They 
. are indeed fomething grofs, but their (kin 
fuipanes all the carnation ever ufed by 
' painters} the pureft lily white is (bftly 
tinged with purple, as if by the hands 
of^e^aces. 1 faw fome pealant girls 
with fuch clear complexions, thot they 
appeared quite tranlparent. They ai*e 
well (haped, and moi'e IWely and graceful 
in thrir g^fturcs than the mem 

In the capital they drefs in the French 
' ffyle, or at lead imagine that they do fo, 
for the men are dill too fond of gold and 
mixed colours. The cou^y peopledrcu 
without any tade at all* Ine cluef orna¬ 
ment of the men is a long, broad waid- 
coat, ibrangely embroidcTM, from which 
their breeches,hang very low and loolc, 
probably to give free jday to their hsHies, 
which- is the chief pait of a Bavarian. 
The women difgtiile themfelvrs with a 
ibrt of ^ys in the (hope of a funnel, which 
rover the bread and flioulders, fo as to 
whole neck. This (hff drefs is 
diver ^ds, and thickly 



overlaid with filver chains. Fn many 
places the houfewtfe has a bunch of keys, 
and a knife appendant to a gtrdk, which 
reach almod to the ground. 

As to the cUaraAer and manners of the 
Bavarians, the inhabitants of the «q>ttal 
naturally differ very much from the coun- 
I try people. The cnarafler of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Munich is a riddle to me, and 
would remain fo if 1 were to day here many 
years. 1 believe, indeed, that it may be 
truly faid, that thty bave no charafler at 
all. Their manners are cornipt, as muft 
be the cafe with ^rty thoufana men who 
depend entirely on a court, and for the 
mod part go idle at its expence. 

AnAngd the great nobles you meet 
here, A well as cUewhere, with very well 
bred, and polite fteoplc; but the people, 
taking the word in its full extent, are in 
an eminent degree deditute of any fenfe 
of honour, without education, without 
*any aflivity for the date, attachment to 
the country, or generous feeling what¬ 
ever. The fortunes of this place are 
from 1500 to three or four thoufand 
pounds per annum, but the polTedors 
knopr no other ufe of their money, than 
to l^nd it in fenfual gratifications. Ma¬ 
ny good houfes have l^n entirely ruined 
by play. The fafhionable game at the 
court was formeily called savjickeity or 
pinch i but Ance Hombefeh, the minider 
of finance, has pinched their falaries fo 
confoundedly, tliey call it Hoptbefch* 
Many of the com t ladies ,know of no 
other employment than playing with their 
parrots, their dogs, or their cats. One 
of the principal ladies whom 1 am ac¬ 
quainted with, keeps a hall full of cats, 
and two or three maids to attend them : 
(he converfes half the day long vtith them, 
often ferves them herfelf with codec 
and fugar, and drelTes them according 
to her fancy differently every day, 

7 'hc imall nobles, and fervants of the 
coxirt have a pitiable padion for titles. 
Before tlie pivAmt ekdlor came here, the 
place fwaiined with excellencies, ho- 
nourablcs, and right honoiirablcs. As 
this was not the exmom at Manhcim, an 
order was made to alcertain the differenc 
ranks of noblelTe. All thofe whom It 
deprived of excellency, honourable, &c. 
and particulai'ly (would you think it?) 
the women, were funk in defpair, and 
for the drd time complaints were made 
of tyranny, of which none before dxnied 
to have any conception. 

, The remainder of the inhabiuntt are 
immrrfcd in the moft fcandaleus tkbau^. 
Every night the ftrvets re-echo with the 

nolle 
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noife of <lrohkar<l» liTuing from the 
numcroiM taverns wherv they have been 
revdling and dancing. Whoever is at all 
nobk hcrcy muA ke» hia miltrefa i the 
rtfk iiidu)|(e ip promifcuous love. In this 
refpc£k things are not much better in the 
oountry.' 

Bavaria, indeed, well defcrvcs the cha- 
raAer given it by an officer of Galcony, 
of being the g^eateft brothel ip the world* 

^le country people are extremely dir¬ 
ty. A few milts ddAnt from the capi¬ 
tal, one would hardly ^ke the hovels of 
the peafanta for the habitations of men. 
Many of them have large puddles before 
tltc doors of their houfes, and areAbliged 
to ftep over planks into them? 'I'he 
thatched roofs of the^rountry people, in 
many parts of France* have a much bet¬ 
ter ^pcarance than the inilerahle huts of 
the Bavarian pealants j the roofs of which 
are covered with (tones, in order that 
the Hates may not be carried away by the 
wind. Mean as this looks, cheap as nails 
are in the country, and often as half the 
roofs are torn away by (Irong winds, 
yet cannot the rich farmer be perfi^idcd 
so nail bis (hingles properly together. 
In ihoit, from the court to the mialleft 
cottage, indolence is the moft predomi¬ 
nant part of the character of the Bava¬ 
rian. 

'I'his great indolence' is contrafted, in 
an extraordinary manner, with a dill 
higher degree of bigotry.—1 happened 
to Ih oil into a dark, blacK country beer¬ 
house, filled with clouds of tobacco, and 
on entering was almoft ftunned with the 
-noiie of the drinkers. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, my eyes penetrated through the 
thick vapours, when I difeovered the 
pried of the place in the middle of Hfteen 
or twenty dininkcn fellows. His black 
coat was juft as much bedaubed as the 
frocks of his ftock, and like the reft of 
them, he had cards in his left hand, which 
be ftruck ib forcibly on the dirty table, 
that the whole chamber trcmblra. At 
ft-ft, 1 was (hocked at the violent abufe 
they gave each other, and thought they 
were quarreUtng $ but foon foundthataU 
the blackguard ^pellations which (hock¬ 
ed me, were only inodes of friendly 
ikhitation among them. Every one of 
them had eiow mnk his fix or eight pots 
of beer, and they defired the Uiidlord 
to give each a dim of brandy, by way, 
they fiud, of locking the ftomach. But 
now thdr good bomour dg;»art^, and 
1 tncicntly fine, in all their looks and 
-genuiTS, me mott lerious preparation for 
a fray. This at length broke out. At 


^7$ 

(irft the prwft took vain Mtns to ftip^Ffifa.^ 
it- He (wore and roarra at laft as mudlt 
as the reft. Now one (ened a pot and* 
threw it at his advcriary''s head, another,- 
clenched his (ift, a thira pulled the 
from a ftool to knock his enemy on ttO' 
head. £ver)s thiw, in (hoit, leemed) 
to fpeak bloM ana death when on dm 
rin^ng of the bell for evening prayer^ 

• Are Marie, ye — I’ cried Sue pneft^ 
and down dropped their arms, they pul¬ 
led off tlieir bonnets, folded their hands* 
and repeated their Ave Marie. It put 
me in mind of the adventure of Doa 
Quixote, where peace is Aiddenly re- 
ftored in the great fray on account of 
the helmet of nlambrino and the ala's 
collar, by the recolleflimi of what pafied 
in the Agramantine camp. As (boa* 
however, as prayers were over, they wets 
all feized again with their former fury* 
which was the more vidknt from the mo¬ 
mentary interruption it had met with* 
Pots and glafles began to fly. I obftnr* 
ed the curate creep under the tsd^ for 
fecui'ity, and 1 wiuidrew into the land \ 
lord's bedchamber. 

The fame feenet occur in the inland 
tovvns among the citizenj^ offioers, cler¬ 
gymen, and ftudents. 'rhey all fidoca 
each other with abufive language} all via 
in hard drinking $ and dole to every 
church, which are fcarce lefi than sS, 7 bog 
them is regularly a beer-bou(e and a bio- 
thei. A ftudent at the univeritty of 
Ingoldftadt muft carry a thick cudgel* 
and wear a neat cut hat; he muft be able 
to driifk from eight to ten quarts of beer 
at a fitting, and be always ready to 
fight, right or wrong, with the-officera of 
the garriton that is Quartered there. You 
may fappofe that this does not tend tq 
mile the reputation of the univerfity* 
which is, indeed, but iliinly vifitcd* 
though the profeflbrs are able man, and 
do their duty, although a proclamation 
came out Tome years ance, to forbid any 
Bavarian from ftudying out of the coun- ' 
try. 

No pm CMdeferibe the ridiculousmix^ 
lures of debauchery and devotion whieh 
every day happen. The moft notoriona is 
that which took place in the church of 
St. Mary, Octtisgcfi, a few years foot* 
whan a prieft actually deftowered a girl 
whom he had long purlved, and could 
only make a prize of there before the 
altar of the Virgin. 

The cotttttiy people join to their indo* 
knee and devotion q ecstain fecotity of 
temper, which often gives life to hloady 
fccnes. When they mean to praik a 
N n a church 
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church holiday, or Ibme public feftival 
which has lately been kept-^th«y fay, 
fuch a one was a charming affair; there 
were Ax or eight people icilled or made 
cripples at it. If nothing of this kind 
has oeen done, it is called a mere nothing, 
a fiddle-faddle bufmefs. In the laft cen¬ 
tury, and the beginning of this, the 
Bavarian troops maintained the firfi re* 
putation among the Gcinian forces. At 
the battle of Hockftedt, they kept thtjr 
ground and imagined thcmfelvesviflors, 
till the cicflor who led them was in¬ 
formed that tlie French hail given way in 
the other wing. Under Tilly and Mercy* 
they Ilkewife uid wonders ; but Ance the 
time of thefc genet als, militaiy difciplinc 
has Co far relaxed umongAthem, that they 
are no longer iWldiers. indeed no people 
can (hew more abhorrence to every thing 
which is called dilciplinc and order, than 
the Bavarians do. They might, how¬ 
ever, Aill be nfefnl as fixchooteis, whofe 
robbeiies and all irregularities arc more 
pardonable than thuA: of regular troops. 
There are bands of robbers about, which 
are one thoul'and men Itrong, and would 
undoubtedly make good ravaging parties 
in time of war. There have been in- 
ftances of their Aghiing againll the mi¬ 
litary, under bold leaders, to the very 
UA man. But the poorell pcafant con- 
Aders it as a hardfhm to be drafted into 
the regular troops of Itis prince. 

The inhabitants of the capital, on the 
other hand, aie the inoft weak, timid, 
and fublm'ient people in the world. 'Fliey 
have no quickncls of paits at all, and 
you will iLek in vain in the town that 
llber^, which fumetimes degenerates into 
eoarlenefs of inanueis, but is tliU the 
moft agreeable trait in the cluua^ler of 
the country people. Undei the lalt go¬ 
vernment, while the people of Munich 
were crouching under a delpotic niiniller, 
and only ventured to muiinur in lecret, 
the counti'y people difcovcied their difcon- 
tent with a freedom which tlirtatened 
dangerous confequences. At the Ainie 
tinie, an unbounded and Inexpreniblc love 
tor their prince prevailt'd on ^em to pull 
down the incloftires of their fields at the 
command of the matter of the hounds, 
in order that the game might palturc theic. 
They fpake with raptures of the anjiable 
s^uahties of tlieir lord ; indeed theycdid 
Siot pafsover his faults, but tried to cx- 
wAs him for tbdhi, and loaded his ier- 
vants, without relerve, with*thrir heavieit 
itnd thus gave every Arangei a juA 
idea of thcjcourt, while the inhabitants of 
the town^ in Oit dedicatory addicllcs of 


books and poems, extolled the tyrants 
of the lana to heaven. The country 
people judge as impartially of die prefent 
overnment. I Inould not, however, 
ave obtained any account of the prince or 
his fervants, if X had not got acquainted 
with Tome foreign aitiAs belonging to the 
court, who were more interelted in the 
ftateof them both, than tlie natives, who 
are infatuated with their beer pots. Every 
Aioe-black in Paris knows all the gieat 
people of the court, pries into their pri¬ 
vate life as well as their politics, and con . 
demns or approves at dilcretion; but 
here you meet with many court-counfeU 
lors and Acrctai ics, who know nothing of 
the greiV people except their names. 'I'o 
conclude, tlic unadulterated Bavarian pea- 
fant is gruff, fat,*^ dirty, lazy, drunken, 
and unnilciplined; but he is brave, 
ceconomical, patriotic, an<l fuch a Aavc 
to his word, that when it has once been 
given it is never broke. As to his ha- 
treil of regular difcipline, it is partly owing 
to the dilcouragement thiown upon the 
military way of life by the clergy, and 
paitly to there being no proviAon tordifa- 
blcd f>idiers. Something too arilcs from 
the prince's not being military; tor in 
the year 177S, when the imperial troops 
were recruiting at Strauhingen, and 
can ied about w th them a piflure of the em¬ 
peror in his unifuim, many of tlie natives 
immediately cnlilfed, on hearing that the 
emperor was a ibhlier. 

• . •• • .!•* I«* 

SOCIAL AND CONVIVIAL MANNERS. 

WHAT dilfinguiAirs the people of 
Vienna from the PaiiAans is a certain 
coai Ic pride not to be defciibed, aniniur- 
mountable heavincls and lUipidlty, and 
an unaccountable propenAty to guzzling* 
Tile holpitality of the table, about winch 
you liavc heard fo much, is only an etVc& 
of pndc. Dui ing the four weeks I have 
been here, I have hardly been able to dine 
above four times by myl'elf. It is the 
cnAom when a man is Artt introduced into 
a new houle, to fix a day in every week 
for him to be a regulai-guefi there. In 
the firfi: boiif'e I dined, 1 conceived that 
the (vcople had a real pleaTure in feeing 
me; but I had, not fat long before I had 
invitations enough,, from the company 
preAmt only, to lalt me a month. But 
when they alk you, they all do it with 
fuch faces ,which A:era to lay, * Is not 

* it true that we ai-e far more hofpitable 

* than your PariAan gentry V Some¬ 
times they go fiill farther, and make 
them lei ves very ixseri'y (that is, according 
to the Vienna mode of bring merry) with 

« our 
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our fpanng niggardliiiers. It Is certainly 
tr£ie, that a man cats much letter liere 
than he ^ does at Paris j and he cer¬ 
tainly aJfo ears a great deal more. At 
the common tables oi' the people of a 
middling rank (fuch as the lower fervants 
of the court, merchants, aitifts, and tlic 
better kinds of mechanics)^ you common¬ 
ly fte fix,eight, or even ten difhes, with 
two, three, 'or even four kinds of wine. 
They commonly lit two liouis at tabh', 
and they rook it as a very uncivil thing 
of me thi-t I rcfufeti to taltc m.ii)y difhe^, 
though I w'ls compillcd to clo fo, to flive 
mylclt an indigedion. But, alas ’ fo loon 
as the body is latished here, loi'oon does 
the inmd long for the fiicndly J/'v, < and 
Jbu/tt's of Palis, which you Know .no 
more intended for, ihe fcall of reafon, 
the flow of fonl, than i!ic ilaiiitv 
puilliit ot indigcftionc, choloias, and 
'•il>oplexy. Heie the only cnU'rtainmyi% 
mingled witli the vtiy luiovis 'nillntJs 
going toiv.aid, me Ibinc vtiy b.id low 
J“ki;s. /Yt the bed ir^b’es Iwii, (Inie.m 
thole of the iocond oidei) yon connnr.nly 
a monk, butmoic commonly a ; l iV' 
whole \’tiv lefn.ud wit ijie 

'vlioU- company. 'I ^'cmonk is tonnnon- 
ly loaied by the lady of ilic houic, whom 
he coejULts with j the player li.ited at 
the other end, and laughs at him till the 
whole route hicaks out into ihoiiis of 
l.ivigliitT, fji* above the capacity of ct/m. 
inon lungs or ears tithcr tn join in or 
btai. When the ccnvcil.iL:on t.ik.s a 
mojeferlous tnin, il \, iluays about J?ic 
tbc.aie, whicii it* ibc kngili to 

wlmli cuticifm or oblervniioii cvei extend 
in tiwb tou;;tiy j but the pi.’seia aic far 
fioin Ixjug ih^ CiUnpany h^:", li»at they 
aic at P.ois, Nor.f of tbofe with whom I 
am liiihtito acip»'hjfe*i know their mo- 
thtr tongue. At Fails, un*kubrcdly, 
vve Ihoiild not admit into good company, 
men who nci’uir by their v\il or their 
inanncis can lade themieives ai ail above 
the lowed of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, you meet here with 
none of the biilknefs, the Ipinied plea- 
the unconfliained fatistaflion, and 
the inicrefling cunofity about what is go¬ 
ing foiwards, that you And at Paris, even 
amongft the lowed cidcis ot fociety. No 
body here makes remarks u]>on the mini- 
flirs or the couit ^ no body entertains the 
v^mpauy with the novelty or anecdote of 
tlie day. You meet with numbeilels 
people of the middling ranks who have 
nothing lo fay of their miniflers, the:r 
generals, ana philofopheis, ani who 


n 

hardly know cyeti ilwlr names. Nothinj 
is taken caiieot but the part. 'iTie' 
breaktafl till they dine, and they dine tij 
they fup, with only the interval of, per 
haps, a Ihortwaik and going to the pW 
If you go into a coflbc-hcuie, of whicl 
there Arc about feventy, cr into a beer- 
houlc, which aic the nioif elegant anc 
belt furniflied of all the. public houfetj 
(I faw one with red d.imalk taiwftry 
piaurcs with gilt frames, lookiiig-glaffc* 
clocks a-U Oiicqnc, and inaibie labJcs'j 
YOU will lee nothing but a ptipctud 
motion o 4 jaws. One thing you mjy reft 
'lured of, that no one will come up to you 
Cl bu iioiibltlorac with queflions ; no 
imn tlitrc talks at all, except with his 
iKi'dibonr, and then he moll commonly 
whilpers. Veu would conceive you were 
in a Veiutian coilcc-hoiiie, whuc they 
nil lake one .inoiher for fpics. When 
1 I.iy all thifc, J dtli.L lo be uiidcrllood 
a. ipeaki.igor the ranky only, 

who m all louiitiics arc what iuoi>erlr 
m.iv be called the people; for ai> to the 
of tu*ikt they, with a few lhadcs 
only ol diitinaioii, aic the iamc ihzough- 
out all Kuiope ; and the ilaffcs 

hardly mix wnh Ibciriv. 

NOniI.i[Y OK VIENNA. 

AlOS 1 cf rh'j gi,' It houfes arc in debt, 
vvlucli miy be veiy talily accounted forj. 
as m othei roinuucs Ibme one favourite 
Inxiiiy ei oilur lja» the afLcndnni, here 
Ihty all n ign i nor is thcic -inv 
of iJkiu VoU can name, cher 
fcMviiii, tilt* plealuics ot th.c i p|jy^ 
oi iHcfs, but what iscajiicil lo the n-iriJlf 
cxctf^.. Ufi-e aic Icvcral Itabh* ot lifty^ 
bxty, o! mote heuies ; wnoevtr has .iik 
ellaic of fifty or fixiy thouland flo.u.t, 
niuii have tiozn twcnty-fuiir to thiiiy 
hulcsj audit ii:imodciarcedabJdhm(.n:, 
which tonlifrs only of u riaitre 
fecrerjiy, two 'vaUt\ tic two- 

running fooimcn, ore or two huniimcn, 
twocoachmtn, five orlix looimen, and a 
•porter. 1 he liouic*> of Lichicnitcm, 
£deiiu/y, Schwjii/enbrrg, and feme 
others, ierp fifty foormen : bdidt which 
the two former have a body gnaid. A 
fir.glc plate of fruit often colts from fixty 
to feventy florins, and count Palm once 
appealed m a coat that had cc.tt 90,000 
guilders. It 15 common to give, ftom 
thirty to forty thouland floims for x 
lady's drefs ; and though hazard is for*- 
^bidden, iluie are feveral gamefi at which, 
you may lofe from fifteen to twenty 
thoufanJ floiins at a fitting. 


Prlr.ee 
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Prince Rohan^, who (bmetime iince waft 
ambaiTailor from France here, endeavour¬ 
ed to vie in expence with the inhabitants of 
the place, but, befides ^tting confidera- 
bly into debt, he was obliged to confefs, 
at going awajr, that though a man fpcnds 
his money with more tafte at Paris, a 
mat deal more may be fpent at Vienna. 
It is, indeed, very true, that they fpend 
their money without taile or enjoyment, 
and feveral of them would do better to 
throw half their incomes out of the win¬ 
dow, and fet the populace a fcrambling 
for them, for they would have as much 

e eaTurethcmfelves. At Paris every man 
18 fome branch of ceccnomy, Ibmething 
upon which he faves, that he may afford 
fto be expensive upon other occaAons, 
There is likewife fome difeernment fhewn 
ni the choice of pleafures, and the poor, 
the arts, and even the native country, 
come in for fome fhare of the txpence} 
but here alt is idle pomp and magnih- 
cence. Amidft the wretched feenes exhi¬ 
bited by the mixture of fuperfluity andmi- 
lery at Paris, the friend of mankind re- 
collefls that there is a Beaumont^ and a 
Cure €ie St* Suipiccs who divide among 
the indigent a great part of the fuperflu- 
ities of the rich. But here there is no 
fource of confolation for the old, and of¬ 
ten tick beggars, who'Aink into the cof- 
fec-houfes and bcer-hoiifis at duik to 
jirocuie alms, whilft thegreatfpend upon 
a liiiele meal, what would feed a private 
family for a year. 

The arts enjoy as little from the riches 
of this place as the pooi* do i alnidit all 
the palaces and gardens befpeak nothing 
but a taAelefs piofuAun} and as to coK 
le£lions of piflurcs, i have feen none but 
the LichtenAein gallety, that defetvcft any 
notice. It is true indeed that this may 
Hand in the place of manyi itconfiftsof 
fix hundred pieces by the beft mafters, 
and is divided into twelve rooms, which 
bavs a magnificent appearance, but then 


^ift is all that is to be, Icen befides the 
imperial colle^ion* 

1 had forgot to mention one trait ex¬ 
ceedingly charafleriftic of the country. 
In Ibme houles, the mafters of wliich af- 
fe£l to live in the higheft ftyle, it is 
cuftomary, when an entertainment is gi¬ 
ven, to provide dofes of tartar emetick, 
and fet them in an adjoining room i thi¬ 
ther the guefts retire when they happen to 
he too full, empty themfclves, and return 
to the company again as if nothing had 
happened* , 

Mufic is the onty thing for which the 
nobility ^cw a tafte; feveral of them 
have priii^ue bands of muficians, and 
all the public concerts atteft that this branch 
of the arts is in the greateft efteem here. 
You may bring together four or five 
large oreneftras, which are all incompara¬ 
ble. The number of private virtuofi 
is ‘fmall, but there is no finer or- 
chcfti*a of mufic in the world. I have 
heard thirty or forty inftiuments play 
togj^hcr, all which gave €o juft, Co clear, 
aiuJ fo precife a found, that you would 
have (ly^ught you heard only a fingle ve¬ 
ry ftrong inftrument $ a fingie ftrokegave 
life to all the violins, and a Angle blalt 
to all the wind inftruments. An £ng- 
liftiman, by whom 1 chanced to fit, was 
aftoniihed not to hear in a whole opera, 1 
will not fay a fingle dilTonance, but one 
hafty ftroke, one too long paule, one too 
loud blaft. Though juft come out of 
Italy, he was enraptured with the juftnefs, 
and the clcarnefs of the harmony . There 
are about four hundred muficians here, 
who divide themfclves into particular ib- 
cietirs, and often labour together during 
a long courfeof years. On a particular 
day of the year they have a general con¬ 
cert f( 4 ' the benefit of muficians widows > 
I have beenafTured, that the four hundred 
play together as diftin 6 lly, as cleanly, and 
as juftly, as when there are only fiom 
twenty to thirty. 


SKETC HES cf the J.JFE of the late Monf. D'ALEMBERT. 
(Extra^ed ftom the “ Eulogy" of the Mar^xs oe Condorcet.] 


J OHN LS Rond d^Alembert was 
bom at Pavis, ta 17x7* He derived 
.the name of ^uhn le Rond that of 
the church near wl>ich, after his birth, he 
was expofed as a foundling. His father, 
informed of this circumftance, liftcticd to 
the voice of pature and duty, took tnea- 


fures for the proper education of hift child, 
and for his future fubfiftence in a ftate 
of eafe and independence. 

He received nis firft education in the 
College of the Four Nations, among the 
Janlmifts, where he gave early marks of 
capaci^ and genius. In the firft year 


o The celebrated Cardinal of that name. 
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of his philolophical iluilies, he compofcd 
a Commentary on the Epiftle of St. Paul 
to the Romans^ and thus began as New¬ 
ton ended, as our author fluy obferves. 
T'be Janfenifts conftdercd this produ^ion 
as an omen that poi tended, to the party 
of Port-Royal, a rciioratton to Ibmc part 
of their ancient fplendor, and hoped fo 
lind, one day, in M. d'Alembeit, a fc- 
cond Pafcal. To render this reteniblance 
more complete, they en^ged their lifing 
upll in the Itudy of the m:uhematics; 
ut they Toon perceived that his glowing 
attachment to this icicnce was likely to 
difappoint the hope? they hail foiined 
with lefpe^ to hi$ future ddllnation : 
they, therefore, endeavouredlto divert 
him from this line; but their (nKleavoiiis 
were fruitlcls. • 

At leaving his college, he found him- 
lelf alone and unconuc^'led in the world; 
and fought un afyluin in the houfe of his 
nurfe. iJi; comfutted hiinfelf with Ihe 
hope, tint his foitun**, though not ample, 
would better the condition and rubfiilcnce 
of that family, whic'i was the only one 
that he could conlidcr rs his own. Here 
he lived, during the fpneu of foit)| years, 
with the grcaieft liiuplidty, diicoveiing 
the avigmcntatioii ot his means only by 
increaUng difplays ot his honcficcnce, 
concealing his growing reputation and 
celebrity fiom tbefe honell )>copIe, and 
making their plain and uncouth manners 
the fubjcH of good-natuicd pleafantry 
and philofophicalobfcrvation. Hu good 
nurfe perceived his ardent aflivity, heaid 
him mentioned as the writer ot many 
books but never took it into her head 
that he was a great man, and rather be¬ 
held him with a kind of compaflion. 
** You will never," faid Hie to him, one 
day, ** beany ihin^ hut a philofophcr— 
and what is a philoiophcr fool, who 

tods and plagues hiinfelf during his life, 
that people may talk of him when he is 
NO MORE." When wc cad an eye U|Hjn 
a certain let, or fc6f, of phiiolophers, we 
cannot help thinking that this woman 
was no foof. 

In this peaceful and plain manfion M. 
D'Alembert applied himfelf eniicely to 
the iludy of geometry, and he ibon pro¬ 
ceeded io far as to enjoy the pleafure of 
making dtfeoveries« but this pleafure 
was Oiort} for, by coofulting writers on 
that fcicnce, he quickly perceived, that 
tiie truths of which he tooked upon htin- 
ieJf as the Hrll difeoverer were already 
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known. This difagreeable lurprife M 
him to conclude (we know not wh|E) 
that nature had refuted him genius { anp 
that nothing more lemained for him, bi^ 
to acquire the knowledge of what othert 
had difeovered. To this he w illingly 
fubmitted, and was pciiuadcd that tht 
pleafure of«ihidy, even without the famf 
acquii'ed by dticoverlcs, would prove fuf* 
heient for his happiucTs. This anecdote 
oui author had from M. d'AlbmbbrT 
hiinfelf, and lie deems the morallcy of i| 
precious. “ It is rare,” fays he, ** toob* 
fervti tl)e 4 \uinan heart fo near to its na« 
tural purity and fimplicitv, and befoi-e it 
has been coiTUnud by fclf-love," 

As M. d'Alcmberx's fortune did 
not fur exceed the demands of necdUty, 
his friends advifedliim to think of a pro- 
feflion that mi^ht enable him to augment 
it. He accordingly turned his views to 
the law, and tookbis degrees in that line 3 
hut foon abandoned this plan, and applied 
to the (ludy of medicine. Geometry, 
however, was always drawing him back 
to his former purluits, and, after many 
ineffe^lual eATorts to refift its attra^lions, 
he renounced all views of a lucrative pro- 
fefllion, and gave himfelf over entirely to 
mathematics and poverty. 

In the year 174.1 he was admitted 
member of the Academy of Sciences, for 
which difiin^iflied literary pronnotion, at 
fuch an early age, he bad prepared the 
way by correiling the errors of a celebrated 
work *, which was deemed clailical, in 
France, in the line of geometry, lie af¬ 
terwards fet himfelf to examine, with 
deep*attention and alTidiiity, what mull 
be the motion of a body, which paircs 
from one duid into another more acnic, 
in a dire£lion not perpendicular to the 
furface feparating the two duids. Evciy 
one knows the phenomenon which hap¬ 
pens in this cafe, and which amufes rlu]. 
dren under the denomination of trucks and 
drakes 1 but our author obferves, that 
d’Alembert was the firft who ex¬ 
plained it in a fatisfaAory and philofopku 
cal manner. 

Two years after his eleflion to a place 
in rhe Academy, he publiAud his Trea 
life on Dynamics.—Our author gives an 
elegant and ingenious account ofme new 
principle, and the profound and accurate 
fjfirit o£ invefti^tion that diftin^railh this 
celebrated work, which waa pumilhed by 
M. d'Alembert in hit twenty-nxth 
year. This new principle condfted in 


* The Analyfe demontr^ of P* Rclnan^ 
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tftiblifhhvr equality, at eacTi inilant, bc- 
tmsan the < hau^^es that the morion of a 
body has undergone, and the forces or 
powers which have been employed to pro¬ 
duce them; or, to exprcfs’the thing 
otherwife, in feparating into two parts the 
i£l!on of tlie moving powers, and confi- 
dering the one as producing alone the mo¬ 
tion of the body, in the fecond intlaiir, 
and the other as employed to delh'oy that 
which it had in the hrft. Our panegyrift 
bonhders the difcovcry of this pi inciplc, fo 
Temarkable for Its fimplicity, as the cpocha 
bfan imporJ'.int revolution In the phyfico- 
mathematical fcicncr^. He acknowledges 
indeed, thit ti-xcralof the prubUins, folved 
in this treat ife, lud been pivvidully Iblvcd 
*>y particular metbodr., ditV v-nt in np- 
pearnner, for each problem ; but ho main¬ 
tains, that ihcfc iTuthods duVered nnlv in 
appearance, that they were, in loallty, but 
one and the fame method, and that tlu: 
principle above mentioned lay concealed 
jn them, though none had been able to 
difeover it before M. d'Ai.embert, 

So early as the year 1744 M. n'ALV-M- 
BERT had applied this principle to the 
theory of the equilibiium, and the motion of 
fluids 5 ami all the problems before folved 
by gcomctrici.ins, became, in fomc mua- 
furc, its corobarics. 'ri’.c difcovciy of 
this new principle was ioilowed by that ol‘ 
a new caUulus the firlt iiialc of which 
wcr« piibhlhod in a Difeourfe on the ge¬ 
nera) Thcoiy of the Winds, to which 
the. prize-medal was adjudged, by the 
Academy of EciUn, in the year i74<, and 
which was a new and brilliant adduion to 
the fame of M. i>'A lembeht. Tiiis 
new calculus ot putial ditfcrcnci s he ap¬ 
plied, the year Idio’cMPg, to the problem 
ot vibialing choi\b, v.hofe foluiion, as 
writ as the theory ot the ol'ctllations ot the 
air and the propagation of Ibund, had 
iKcn given hot incompletely by tiv gco- 
niciiK'uns who pieceded him, and ihelc 
Win* his malUrs or his rivals. 

In his dilconrlc on the theory of the 
V inds, he only confide red iheiflciTr that 
mav I'.c pioduccd by rite combined a6fion 
ot ibe moon and of the fun upon the fluid 
winch lurroimds the C 2 i*th. Heie the ob- 
tefts ot his inquiiy wcie, the form tli t 
the aimolphcre nuiK aflume, at each in- 


flant, in conrcqncncc of this a6)ion, the 
force and dirc^fion of the currents that 
miifl refiilt from it, and the changes that 
mufl be produced, in their velocity and' 
diicclion, by the form of the great val¬ 
leys, which furrow' the fiirface of the 
"lobe. In the year 1749 he fiinnlhed a 
method of applying his principle to the 
motion of any body of a given figure, and 
he folvfd the problem cjf the preceflion of 
the equinoxes, determined hs quantity, 
explained the plicnqmenon of the nuta* 
tion of the terreftiial axis +, ami lluis 
fiiiinied what Sir Jlaac Newton had Ictc 
incompKte. 

In ihr year 175a, M. D'ALEMBFRr 
puMiflwtJ a ticatilc on the Rcfiltancc of 
Fluiils, to which be ^!;ave the niodtft title 
of an rif.iy. It coniains a multitude of 
original Kbrn and new obfervations, and 
by it the theory of the motion «)f fluids i?., 
HWleiigtb, rcaMy fiibic 61 cd to calculaliou. 

About the iaiiK* time he piiblifliid, in 
ibe iVIciroIis of the Academy of Hciliii, 
Kefcarches concaining the Intcgial Cal¬ 
culus, which is grc.itly indebted to liim 
tor fhc rapid piogicfs it has made in the 
piclVifL tuitury.—Thus M. d'Allm- 
Bi'.RT flicwid Iiimfelf, at the age of 34, 
a woitliy luccf {for ot NtwTON, by Iblv- 
ing the pifiblein of the pieccilion of the 
equinoxes (a loliitioii which has confiim- 
cd, by iuci'itiblc proof, the theory of inn- 
vci Ird gi u\ 1: Jt on )—by purl’uing,like him, 
the rtiidy of the mathematical laws of na- 
tuu—by dealing, like him, a new fciencc, 
and by inventing, alfo, a new calculus, 
the honour of which difcovcry no c»m- 
petitor has ever preunded to conteft or to 
ihaic with him. 

While the ftudics of M. d'AleMBER r 
w-eie confined to geometry, he was little 
known or telcbiated in his native country. 
ILs ccnne6\ions weic limited to a fmall fo- 
ciety of felcif friends : he had never feen 
any man in high ofticc, except MefTrs, 
d^Argeidbn. Satisfied wfiih an income 
which furniflted liim with the neceflaries 
of life, he ctid not afpire after opulence or 
honours, nor had thev been hitherto be¬ 
llowed upon him, as it is eafierlo confer 
them on thofe who foUcit them, than to 
look out for mcn.whodeftrvc them. His 
cheeiful converfation, his I'marl and lively 


* This difcoveiT of a new calculus appeared necefiary to the fuccefsful application 
of n'ALFMrtHT's principle to the theory of the eqiiilibuum .and the motion of 
fluidsy becaufe in the theory of fluids, as in that of the motion of bodies fufceptible 
of .cluiugc ir their foi in, this principle led to equations, which were not funiilhed by the 
fD^tl;od.s Infoie known. 

-f Dilcovcrcd by Dr. Bradley. 
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fiillies, a happy knack attoHin<ra ftory, a 
iin^ular mixture of malice f'f i[)c«“ch with 
^oocixicfs of heart) ami of iMicacy of wjt 
with fimplicity of manners, rendcuvl him 
ft plcaimg ana tntercihng companion, and 
his company, confcquently, was much 
fought after in the faOiioiiable ci cles. 
liis reputation, nt length, made its wj)^ 
to the thn>nc, and renileretl him tlie ol-jcft 
of royal attention and hcnchccnce. lie 
deceived alio a penhon from goveinmciil, 
which iic owed to the fiicnd:h:p of Count 
d’Arcl'nson, • 

Tlie tranquillity of M. n’Ai.hM- 
BEkT was abated wmm liis iurnc gicvv 
luoiY cxtenfivc, and when it wa% known 
hryond th^' circle of hii fitvnJ^ that a 
hiu* and enlightened tallc tm- ntciaturc 
and philolbpby accoAiparini his mathe¬ 
matical genius. Our^ianegyi id is Jo giw- 
cioui to Ills hc*!o, :iiut fo uiuImI to thoic 
who no cinbiacc his philoiopliical 
id»as .lil ihcir detail, as lo ‘ic.be to 
envy, detrarnon, and to drlu'i imtiv^s 
luailv as un encrous, all the dJlmorulni- 
tion, oppofi’.ion, and tenliue ih u b/, 
.i'AI/LMRI-RT met with on account ot 
♦he publication of t!it famous Kncycl*i)>a*- 
dicai DicVioiury of Aits and Sciences, in 
conjuniVion with Dintpor, rius is 
not aivalyrij'g niul dtciiling with the 
ncturacy which diibnguiJhcs M. dl 
Con DORCCT’s m\ellig:iiions of inaiho- 
inatical truth j and if we do not attiibutc 
hi 5 . inaccuracy luic to the pitjiuiicCs U* 
a |iarty-l'|jiiii (foi/^./^•///^ has ita Ingoti. 
fts well as irfitility)% wc'iiiult bear h:ud 
t>jH>n his candour. None, furcly, will 
letule the weil-dclci ved tribute ot ap- 
plaufj to the emiiunt Jifplays ol g.nius, 
judgment, and Inic iiteraiy laite, with 
which M. irAl-tMBERT has cnilched 
the great work now mentioned. Among 
oiiu-is, the Prelimiiiary PuWnu fe he has 
adixed to it, concerning thciiJci progreJs, 
Connexions, and alhsities ot all tlie 
branclie* of iuim.ui kuoaledge, is, in our 
Opinioni one of the moil capital proJuc. 
tions of which the philolbpby of the piC- 
fent age can boalC Ncn* wiil it be dilpu- 
ted, that ihc imJter-biiildcrs of this new 
and Uupendcius temfle of tiritnce, for the' 
w'orlhip of NatuHE, had alfo really in 
view the advancement df human know¬ 
ledge, and the iui^rovctnent of tho arts 
and fciciices. This, no iruCt no candid 
philofophcr will call in c^uedioii. But 
that, in the inner Court ot tliis temple, 
tiiere was a Coilfcderacy formed agairdt ali 
Hioie who looked higher than natni-e, for 
the principal objei^t of thetr vonerntion and 
ftonhdcnce, is a faft too palpable, pft>*» 
V^L, XI. 
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too boMlv avowed, to (Hnd !n need oF' 
any proof; and if ojipofition was madr 
by many good and leaioed men to the 
violent and tf/riiatur.s] divorce that was 
attempted betw'cen religimi and phtlofo« 
phv, we think it rather unfair, that all 
poiition to Aich an attempt, from what¬ 
ever quartet* it cime,-rtiOul(l be intiilcri- 
minatcly llik^matlzid with fhe odious ap- 
pciLitioiis of detra^hoii and Hander. 

Some time after this coloHus of fci^cR 
reared its head to the clouds, and byjliotte, 
with authoiity, the liui.uy woiid, M* 
d*Ai £MnEiiTpu!)lif)'cdhisPhiioJbp)iic 
Hiuoricil, and Phitoiogical MiH-ellaiiits. 
TlicJe, fays ouj author, incroaied the 
iiurnbci of his detni^lui*s $ that is, of 
tiioJc who dill not think themJclves bound 
to Aibfcribe implicitly to his opinions. 
Here difcufTion is again idcntlAed with 
Whai then l>ccomcs of lolc- 
lation and ficcdom of iiujuiry ? Oh ! they 
arc the txclufivc pierogativcs of our phi- 
loibpht'i s, who, like the Icarneil Uilies in 
MoiKic, tell the woiKl plainly, that the 
fiiJi law of their empiie is, 
l^ul KA.O.A iic Ceff^Xt tjUt Ct Mt AMIS, 

'riie Mifccllanies wvie followed by the 
Ml moil s of CMiiillina (^em of Swetlen ; 
in wliich M. d'A^emuLkT fliewwl thaB 
he wav acquainted wiili ihc naiuial iight:» 
of mahkiuJ,and /^'is boldcnough to alitit 
them. Hi^ Pilay on the Intercourfe of 
iMen of Lcttcis with Pnlons high in 
Rank and OffiM;, v.'cundc<i the fonniT 
1(» liie quick, as it expofd td the eyts of 
the public the ignoiiuny of ihofe f rvile 
chainsi whicli tlicy feared lo (hake olV, or 
wcrcpiSiid to wear. A lady Ot the couit 
hcaimg, one day, the author accured of 
having rxaggci aicd the ilclpiddm ot ill# 
great, and the fubmtflion they requiic, 
anJwcred (Illy, ** If hchad coiui.Ucd me, 

1 would haw told him iHli moic ot the 
In.itier.” 

M. D Ax.rsJiin^T gave ywy ilcgam 
fpcciincns of his liiciary aliilltirs, in his 
ti anllations of (bmc icleti pieces ot I a- 
cilu^ : but tlicJ'e orrupaiions did not di- 
vcit him fi'»**n his ma'iheinaiical ftudies j 
f a, ab.jut the fame time, he enriched the 
Encvclopjedie with a multitude of ejccel- 
Jm/articles in that Coe,and compofed ri* 
ReJeaichcs oii levelal impoitani Poinls 
of ihe S>^^.ln of the Wor.d, in wluch be 
caiiitel to a higher degitc of peWefuon 
the foiution of the problem of ibc juitur- 
b.itions ot the plmuls, that h:^, leveial 
yeai s before, been prefented the 

demy. . _ 

In 17^9, he publifhcd bis Elements w 

Philofophy i ^ woik renivkabje for its 

o prsciAea 
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precision aiivl pcr<jMciiiiy ; full of import¬ 
ant tiiiths, analysed with fucU cIcHn'irfi!; 
and limplicity, that ihcy are intelli^ihle 
to tiiole who art* th ‘ Icall accu flonjH to ah- 
(traft notions, and therefore adapted to 
fjcncral ufe. Such is the Ihhitance of 
oiir pancgyritl’s opinion of this work ; 
in which, however, other wrileis may 
find feme tenets, relative both to nvJ f- 
phyfics and moral fcience, that are far 
from beinje admilVible. 

W« oafs ovei our panctryiift’s ac¬ 
count of the refentment that was kindled 
(ami of thedifputcs that followed it) hy 
the article Geneva, inlet ted in t tc Kney- 
clopaedic. The lloiy is old and ftalc ; 
its fubjeft is local i yet, in the couifc of 
the controvcrly, talents, were diipla\ed, 
and incidental objcfls were cxhihireil, 
which gave rife to difeaflions moic pne- 
rally inteielhng. Wr fliaU only nhkr\e, 
that M. d'Alemefiit did not leave this 
field of conrioverfy with living mlouis. 
The contelt rtilainly was neilliti t.nr nor 
fnccefsfid on his fide, (houglt our panc- 
gyrift is at no finall pains to dif’ulic his 
defeat 5 a thing not unuii al wlip. his fu- 
pciiois in baules of another kind. Vol¬ 
taire was an auxili.irv inthiscwnic^ ; but 
a«, in point of candour and <leccncv, h-j 
had no leputation to loft* 5 and a. he 
weakened the blows of his encniii^, l)y 
thro'vhig both them an»l the Iptclalois into 
firs of langhiei, the iloic’ of ih.c war gave 
h.m little, uncafinefs, li f»ll more hea¬ 
vily on n’Al.l ?1BKKT, -and ixpoll'd him, 
even .41 home, to much tonlradifilon and 
cpj'olition. 

it w.ison this orctinon that the latf^jlCing 
of Pndfia offcicd hhn an honouiahle n!v- 
lom athis ccnui, and the place ol Puli- 
dent of his Aeada my ; and wa*. not of- 
Knded at hi» jcfulal of thefe diltm^iions, 
but cultivated an iiulntatc fiiendilup with 
liiro during the p it ot his life, lie had 
lefufed, fomc ti!;.c* i>cfore this, a proj'o- 
ftl mule by the Cmpitfs otRvuria, tuen- 
trail him w-iih tin. tuucaiion of tlu Grand 
l>uke i—a projK>ial accompanied with 
all the Mattering ofiVrs lliat could umpt a 
man ambitious of titles, ui dcfirous of 
making an ample fortune : Imr iheobjc^s 
of his ambition were tirnquiility and 
dudy# 

In the year 1765, he publifhed hisDIf- 
f« it.'.tion on the Peifru^^ion ot the Jefuits. 
1 hit* piece drew upon him a fwaini ofUd- 
who'coutirmcd the merit and 


credit of his wotk by their manner of at* 
lacking it. 

Befids the wo:ks of this eminent man 
already mentioned,' he publilhed nine vo¬ 
lumes ot memoirs and tre.itifes, under the 
title of Opuicules j in which he has folved 
a multitude of Problems lerativc to Allro • 
nomy. Mathematics, and KaUiiai Phi- 
iofophy ; -of which our panegyritV gives a 
particular account, n'.orc d'pecially of 
thole which exhibit ncA- lubjc6U, or new 
methods of lnvcllii;:iuon. 

Jle puhlilhed uilii Elements of Mufic, 
and rendered, at I.ngih, the fyftein of 
Rameau iniciiigible ;i luit he did not think 
the mathematical theory of the fonorous 
laxly fufliricntio acconru for the rules of 
that art. J Me wasnl-vay'. fond of inufic ^ 
which, on the one ^hnnd, is connected 
with ihenioll lubilc ai^d learned rclearchcs 
ot rational mcchames j wlnle, on the 
other, Its pnwL-i over the lutfvs, and the 
exhihns, to philofopliri s, pluxmo- 
mc-iri no Uls lingular, and Itill more in- 
ex]«llcahU‘. 

In lhe)c.u 1772, livwaschofcn fecrc- 
t.uy to ih.e Kunt.n Academy. He form* 
id, loon aller this jirttVinien*-, the dd'ign 
of v'lJon^ltK lives ot all the decealed 
A«.a<Umst}aus, tioi.ii/ooto 1772; .ind, 
in tlie Ipate of thiee ye.iis, he exicutcd 
tliisdchgn, hy compolli’g I'evcnty Kulo- 
gics. 

M. u'Alf.mdkrt died on the 29th of 
Oclohir, 17*3. I'hcic were many .;mi- 
nble lines ot candoui, niodtity, dilinter 
tllctlncfs, and beneficence in liis uioral 
ciiaiadcr ; which an* licie dcfciibed with 
a didiilivf detail, whole length and uni- 
ioiniity (as ihtle lines exhibit nothing 
teiy Ihiking or extiaordinary) make 
their I'lipifflion mott taint than it would 
have been, ii the defcription had been le- 
duced within a narrowci compafs. M. 
CONDORCET concludes this moral por¬ 
trait in the following manner: 

M. d’Alembert pafled the lall 
days of hU life in a numerous company, 
lillcning to their converfation, and ani¬ 
mating it frrqucntly by witty jokes and 
pleafant (lories. He was the only perlon 
ot the company who remained calm, and 
could occupy his mind about other ob¬ 
jects than himiclf; the only one who had 
Itieiigth of mind fufficient to give himfelF 
up to merriment and fhvoloQS amulis- 
mcBCs/’ 
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A POEM addrelTetJ to the Right Hnnnvr- 
ahle Philip, EaRl of Cnrs r£Kriebi>. 
By Thomas Newburgh, Ef^. Wnitco 
in 1745. • 

To THE LORD CHESrERFlKLD, 
Mv Lord, 

THE froeJum of ah aUdiefs from a per- 
Con wiioUy unkoovvri to your Loulfhip, t 
am fciifible it.uidt in Niced of .in a(Hilngy. 
The belt 1 can make is, that I haiwen (0 be 
one of the many, tli.it have lenfijlly expo* 
llonceJ tiu Ii.tppuieL of youi Loiollnp's ad* 
niiniRi uion in this ^oiintiy ;—anil tiut if 
henefils .ue to be eltinuced by llieir ini* 
portance .inJ extent, tliofc we fhare with 
the community, niuh, of all others, lay the 
juReit found.ituMi foi acknowlcUgmonr. 

With reg.uU to the inclofcd Ime^, they 
pretemi, my Liid, to no other meiit th.an 
that of rpe.ikiti^ tiiiilu 'I'he perfon who 
writes them, is no Poet, Com tier or Depen¬ 
dant. Conirnt with his pateinil .iciip*-, he 
has been mure follicirons to impruve, Chan 
to adJio them—Never yet has brib’d fur 
Jill Kle^linn, or .ipply'd to .1 great man for 
a favour. But if this weie not the cafe, 
your L'lrdfhip co.ild valily tlilhnguiih he* 
tween the fertile incciife of flattery, and the 
chltncetelled ofllting^ of gratitude that iKiw 
from the heai t. 

if thv iiKU'red lines are worth a farther re- 
mi k, It may be oblerved, tli.it what is fui- 
cner faid in diem, wtdi regaru to the man¬ 
ners of the Cime.s, is iiicerided to he cleat !y 
uiitlcrflood m the tcviift : as defuiipiive, I 
am furry to tiave orcafion to f.ty, by no 
me.ans of what they <or, hut what they 
9ught to he; and what your LoraihipS' cx* 
ample and happy aclminiltrnticn plainly tend¬ 
ed to have m.Hle them. 

But our national luxuiy is too meLtncholy 
a topic to dwell upon ; 1 quit it, with my 
hopes that thetiffsprii'g m.iy not ar frequent¬ 
ly prove deltiuiMive to its over indulgent 
parent, our pub'ic profjiertty. 

Thus, my Lord, 1 uke the Iiheity of 
Calking CO you as to a friend \ 1 mean, as to 
our counCiy’s friend,«for facU you have 

Pofeimus, fi quid vacui fnb umbra 
Lufinius cecum, quodet hunc in annunSy 
Vivat, «t plures ; age die Laiinum 

Barbtce carmen 1 
Lesbio primum modulate civi: 

* Qjii ferox bcUo, tamen inter anna 
Sive jadlatam religarec udo 

Liixore iuyini« 
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eminently proved, and fuch, in yoi>r bene¬ 
volent difjiHifiCiuns, 1 am perTu-uled you (lilt 
continue. To yunr lyirdthip therefoi'e, in 
lilts c.ap.icic^, my bumble ottering, wuh all 
its imperfctilious, flies for pardon and ac- 
cepc.mce; .'ind wliich, I am peiftiadeit, will 
be the more re:id(]y gi anted, being meant as 
a proof With how leil and difinterefled .in 
eftcem, 1 have the honour to be, my L>oid 
Cmes rkKfrtr.D’s 

Al.dl oliedicnC, and 

Mild faithful humble rervaiu. 

To THE LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

In ImiMtion of fo.iie PalD.ges in Horace# 
OJj L:h. I. Jill 111 OJe 5. Lib. 4. 
T'i*{ Pi>et aJJiclfes hiinfelf to his Lyre as 
follows, 

JF e*ci m fh.idy gr(»t or Sower 

Thv founds hwectnrmM the tilenC hour ; 
Atiii’iM by ihe»;, if c'ei my lays 
Slidu'd le.uh to fotiiie diliauC days ; 

Then let thy lirams hnmonious flow, 

And give to S r an 11 or k what they owe i 

* VV'Uo thu* on weal uitenc, 

Gie.it, giMid, .Hid wil.: i^elopieut, 

The paCiuu, ssh.i hirli film wiihllood^ 

And flr-ni d 1OM tipCiiSr.S rapid flood.; 
f Ytt w 1 k‘:i irtii’d, oncaie beguile. 

And ni.>k<2 the ip ative Vlufcs fniile : 

W'hedicr lie (Irik.«the founding lyre, 

I'lie ih II ms oi vuiue to mfpiie ; 

Or wh 'ihfi tun’d to beiutv's praife' 

Hu nioiftl sc-'s his mMttng Uys ; 

St;li (irit .imid the tiineiiil throng, 

Tlie S.ruiis waiblc in his fong, 

O I might 1 live to hail the day 
When Si.Mihopc'k delegated fway 
Once more might hluis fhbtrmas Ifle, 

And m.tke her dnioping mules fmiU : 

His lenient ails might then aflvvjgc 
Our liiclr, felfifh, f.i^ious rage ; 

To pride hx bounds unknown before, 

ArAl Cc.'tch atnbittoii when to foar. 

Mo'hinks i^viv'd at Stanhope's fight 
Each latent vittuefpr mgs to light. 

* Prudence rcflrainsejch wild excefs, 

Aud givc:> (o wealth the power to btefs. 

•feLiberum A Muf.is, V'cneremque, A ilU 
^mper hccrentem puerum canebat, 

Lt LycatB, nigris ocolis ntgroqiie 
Ctiiie decorum. 

^ Jam Fides, A p.ix, de honor, pudorq; 
Fiifcus, & negle^a redire viitus 
Audec. Carmen feculare* 

O o The 
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Tha vniOf tbt bvifh fons of pride^ 

Their gaudy trappings by aftde ( 

Nor (ell cha hiith-righc to maiutaio 
Lewd nut, or a pageant train. 

Pehauch aba(h*d| with flufter*d face^ 

Lurks m the cells of foul difgrace : 

Whke * ftnpUug fots no longer dare 
To mingle wiihih' allembledVair. 

f The laws, and nnanners of die age 
C«>ri‘ed% the frenzies of wild rage. 

J WIk)—> now the fword vindidlivc draivs 
in hold defiance of the laws i 
Or madly prodigal of life, « 

Seeks honour m blood-thirfly flrife ? 

Konour—that ihuirs th* opprobrious deed| 
Prom|>c for the natal foil to bleed* 

Fair decency wah guardian aid. 

Attends her charge (he bhdhmg maid* 

Tire maid udUrefs'd by fober fenfe, 

Checks the vain fopN impertinence ; 

The fop, t*attr.i^^ the nymph's bright eyes^ 

No more airiimes the fot's dirgaife. 

Jvidice prevents the niameful dun. 

Ihc felon -gameClers wiles weihun. 

2 xpch\l his haunts, new climes, new fhores 
The guilty fugitive explores. 

I.tke the gaunt wolf, nigh Harv'd at home, 
\^*ho prowling fecks a diHant roam •, 

The cottage, grave, explores for food, 

Lai'd with the fcein or human blood. 

See } § arts revive and § commerce fpread, 
The naked clo.ith'd, the hungry fed. 
t he l.ihourb of the furrowing plow 
'Vith harvt.Cls giW the mountain's brow* 
^Vith toil fuhdu'dy the barren plain 
With plenty dieefs the hibouring ftv.iin. 

Such were the pb afing feenes difpl.iyM^ 
Wlien Chi STtarirLD /emt fw.iyM. 

WhO'—when rebellton's bold alarms 
preat Geoaoe himfclf rous'd up to arms : 
Wiici) war anmnd Its tenors fpread. 

And hli*d each panting iKare with dread ; 

gentle, t.ige, yet linn command, 

From huftile rage preferv d the land : 

Rul'd in our hearts, bid Tidtion ce.tre, 

And Rome's fierce zcalus charm'd to p^ace. 

Ye harde>to Stanhope tune^your lyres, 
Whoftrii awetke yo^r bfent fires f 

'* Or, flpvcn fots. 

■f Mox ei lex m.'icutorum edomuit nefas* 

X Qa's Porrlium paveac f Quis gdlidum 
Scythen i 

^ Nutne lura Cere5,alm.ir]; Fauftitas s 
Facatuia voiiur.t per rpare navicse. 

Lib* 5* Od« 3* 
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Wlio froqn the fhade call'd merit forth| 

And patroniz’d peglp^led worth : 

Nor ever from thepUmtsof grief 
Withheld t))e genVuus prompt relief. 

Rut crafe, food mufe, wt^h barren praife 
TolvlTeu $tanhqpe in thy lays. 

^ Fur Horace feems withfmile fatirici 
To check thy rambling panegyric; 

And while, nietliinK^y I fee the fagC| 

Thus I refume his clatlic page. 

Badge of the God, celefliallyrej 
f* Who cheer the Veafts of Heav’n's great 
« Sire, 

Accept this iribuWy lay, 

** tlie cares of life aw.'iy**' 

Loko Chesterfield's answer to the 
prcwtdiifg Letter. 

SI R, 

IF I better deferved the good opinion you 
feuieiiain of me, I Ihould more regret 
not having the plcaiure of l>cing known to 
you. Hut ;*s there arc many oh*u6l&, which 
to adtniie, one fhouldnot fee too ne:-r : and 
a<: 1 very fincerely think myfelf one of thenii 
1 will enjoy the difiance from which yoh 
viext' me, and to which 1 owe the m<ifi 
ple.ifmg poetical iiiccnfc 1 ever received* 
JiauJuri a huJuto Vv 0 , wa$ always looked 
iipon as the moft fcnfible fi.iitiery to fclf- 
love ; niid fuch 1 now find it, from one wlw 
think, adl, and write as you do* 

If, while 1 had thepleafure of refuling in 
hcland^ lexeited my utmofi endeavours for 
the fei vice of that co^lU^y, it was only what 
lor duty of the port I was m, required.— 
And if I retain the truefi afTedliqn for it, and 
the w.umeft'^yithes fur its profperity, as 1 
|h.iU ever do, it is no more than a retom of 
gratitude fur the marks of tt$ good-will and 
confidence. 

i ht-i'e wfitch particular, give m* 

of yoor’s, have juftly csciied ill meihefeq* 
timents of the truefi regard and elUem, Wkh 
which 1 am, 

SIR, 

Your mo(l faithful} 

Humble fervanC, 

pHESTE^FlRLBl, 

l^Ltekheatbf 
Junei^h^ 1755 . 

Quo Mufa tendiF, define pervicak 
Referre (ermones deorum : et 
Magna ptodis tenuare parvis. 

Od. 3- Lib- j, 

O decus Phoehi, it dapibus fapremi 
Grata tepudo Jovis, O Uborum 
X>qlce lenimeo, mihi cumque falve 

Rite vocanti. 
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MADNESS. 

»*VE loft my love, 1 know not where^ ‘ 
^ I jfk'd her of tlic fiend Defpair 4 
look^'d agh.ift, and hade me go 
To the dark ahtnlc uf Woe- 
Til feek her in the ghire of day. 

Til feek her in the milky wny, 

I’U feek her o*crthe raginff deep ; 

Yon wave fhnli rock lier foul to lleep : 
Ye wanton fea-gods I Obewaiet 
And do not violate my fair. 

On fume far mounUui*lune and drear* 
Witharfnsacrofs fhe fits to hear. 

How the torrents rage m vain, 
i-mhlems of her lover':> pain : 

Orwhere moon.light fhniis the 
TUi ows her down my penfive iti 
'Pis the Roebuck buunfiing 
*ris cite zephyr feems<ofigh, 

As his caielcfv pinions rove ; 

’Tis perhaps the voice of love. 
l')tj not nor h.iltc avvaj’, 

1 have fought thee all the day ; 

Ye^, I fought thee lu the c.u’e, 

Where the frantic Furies rave : 

Dreadful was the brand they horc, 
f ^le, tier bread was fta.n'vi with gore; 
One, her fnaky locks difplay’d, • 
And told me of my beauteous maid* 

Told me fhc was funk to reft 
pn my rival's hurning bread { 

At;d the other fmiFd to hear: 

Curfeon her malignant fncer ! 

Now Ideal the Eagle's wing,— 

Like ‘.(ic bird of furrow fing ; 

Z will hover o'er my fair. 

And my fong (hall pierce the air $ 

Song of fury mix'd with woe. 

Deep, pathetic, wild, and flow i 
Echo, if (he chance to hear. 

Shall only anfvver with a tear, 
pnee around my fair I twin'd, 

Where the rofe embracM the wind* 

And the plaintive (hepheni's by 
Soocldd the parting ear of day. 

Was It rapture, was it pain, 

Was it hope that fir'd my vein, 

As I prefs'd my ravilh'J fair } 

She 1 lov'd w^nevyr there. 

Some are mad for love, they fay^ 

Others fight, and others pray. 

Others lay them down and weep* 

Hu(h, my tyrant finks to deep. 

Not a leaf (hall trembling move 
To didurb the maid | love ; 

Kear her bed, of many a fiower* 

I will guard her dumbVing hour 
%Vith the mighty fword of yore 
That the rothlefs giant bore. 

Not the Genius of the dorm 
Shall approftcb her lovely 


Ituffian t wonIJd chon dare 
Her 1 love with rude cared ? 

There's my love, 1 fee her then^ 
t know her hy her dreaming hair 
1 know her by her bofom's fnow 
By her frozen heait below; 

1 know hiT l>y her fl.imingcye, 

'Tis Ihe, have mercy, for I die. 

R. M. 

ODE TO DfBL. 

A vaunt, Ukw fiend accord 1 

Back to thy favage aiiceftors return* 

To dwell fur ever with inteltine tbfeord* 
There where fierce Alaj'ic, 

Surrounded by his ruthSefs chiefs* 

I'ollutes the b.u'b'rou$ fcad with focial gore. 

Would thou tiadft perilh'd then. 

When, beckon'd by the frantic Eremite, 
Tancred and Raymond, and the valiant God* 
frey, 

Lc^l tlu'ir accoutred knights 
Againd the unknown S:iracen, 

Di(])eopling Kurope to walte Afia's plains. 

But if thou dill wilt day, 

Recall Ordeal, with !hc glowing (hares* 

And Tournaments, and Champions (beathM 
in iron ; 

|.ec fuch compofe thy train x 
Offspring of feudal anarchy * 

Tluiu ne'er (houldlt be withom thy 
thic Sire. 

Achaia knew thee not : 

When Agamemnon claim'd the bright* 
cheek'd maid, 

And ^iih rafii words incens'd the fon of 
Pcieus i 

*^1)0 hero, in hts wrath. 

Let Hedtor humble Uie proud King, 

But never ting'd his fword with Creciao 
blood. 

Nor didd thou e'er appear 
While Tiber's funs gave laws to all tho 
earth ; 

Yet much they lov'd to defolate* and flaugha 
^ ter: 

Carthage, aitc(% my words I 
To glut their fanguinary ragr, 

Not cicizcnr, but gladiators felK 

Slavery, and vaflabge, 

And favage broils twixt nobles are no more t 
Vaiiifh tliou likewife from enlighten'd £u« 
* rope; 

Be thy wild deeds forgot ; 

Or only noted in the page, 

That we may learn tfie progt^s of man* 
Hind, B. G, 

A* 
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An Impromptv (new yet publiihed) 
written by the Rev. V^*^. Tasker, at Batb^ 
in the fummer of the Year 1785* on fee¬ 
ing a Monument eroded by Philip Thick- 
neffe, fefcjaiie, at bis Hermitage, to the 
Memory of the late unfortunate Chat- 
TERTor*. 

I F breath of mortal fame 0|p plegfnre yield . 

To lhades of Genius in the Elyfian field; 
-^Spirit of injur'd Chat TKRTON ! rejoice. 
And hear of fame the laU-nppIauding voice 1 
Chill Pcnuiy depref^M thy Mufe of fire, 

And Sole lot's rude hand iinftru’igthy lyre.— 
Tho’ all the Mofes finil’d upon ;hy birth. 

And lhcw*d thee as a pmdigy on earth ; 

Lo 1 fuch the hard conditions of thy fate I 
JLiving defpisM, lamented when too Kite : 

Thy thread of life (by too fevere a doom) -j 
Was early cut, e'en in thy youthful bloom, f 
Nor was thy name yet honour'd with a r 
tomb. f 

C Chattertoii! if thou may’ft deign to fmilc 
On one recefs of thine ungmtchil ifle ; 
Supprefs a wliile ihy juit indignant roge, 

And view wcU-pleas*d ilie Wanderer's * 
he»*mit.igc 5 

There thy delighted eye at laft may fee 
The graceful monument ariCe to thee ; 

One worthy individual thus fupply'd 
What all tliy boaded pauons have deny’d. 

ODE TO DARKNESS. 

D aughter of Styx, whofechon wand 
Can call foith airy fhapes from nought j 
Oh thou, whofe death dcfigning band 
(By F.ancy's gmundlcfi tenors wrought) 
Prowl niglitty o’er the blafied heath. 

Or faintly glide along fome lonely path 1 
Hail I Goddefs o’ ih* rartaii.m fiiade 
Whether in Imihng pirb array'd 
Tlwu corn'll, as when 'neach Love's foft 
bowei 

Thf inAiience hafies the ccilatic hour j 
Or clad in ftole of fabler hue, 

O'eriaid with kaf of baleful yew } 

Ever welcome to itiy fight, 

PiTent of impel ial night! 

Thou waR e'er Natuie’s ielf began 1 
E'dr form'd that felf-fuifiacnl thing call'd 
Man, 

Thy Stygian belt engirted all. 

And wrapt in cl'iaos, gloom this earthly ball; 
Till He—the •ojonditful unknown^ 

From out his awe-cumpelling ihi^ne. 

Where thoufand glories round him ftine, 
Bed'myriad atoms fdcdmb'me ^ 

And upon the orbs of fight. 

As Co {HDdqpe alUchearinghghr, 

'Twas then thy influence 'gan to fade, 

4 ^ thto' deep embow’ring Ihade 


The quick effluvia darting wide, 
O'erwhelm’d thee with itt lucid tide. 
Explor'd thy realms, thy focret caves explor'd. 
And thro* the voidimmenfe uudakz'llng wing 
high fuar'J. 


ODE TO SILENCE. 


O 


THOU,' whofe 
lone vale 


fplrit breathes in each 
, 


As gently o'er the quivering gale 
Thy Hilly influence hovering binds 
In magic chain the >yiiiUluig winds, 

Soft Silence, hail! 1 love thy genial fway s 

1 love the calmer ^raiifportsof tliy leigo. 
That gives to deep the bufy day, 

To reltAlie care-worn wanderers of the plain. 
Lo * oiivond' mo\int.ua'& murky brow'. 
Round Khofe huge ^afe the impetuous waves 
oft’ poui, , 

1 liy folcmn AHer bids the welkin glow, 

And put pie fires ru-lume the midnight 
hour. 

‘Yhc darkf'ume umbrage of the wood 
Views her pule image in the flood : 

Ev'iy luOhng leaf is Hill; 
llufii'd e.ich d,Pi.ant murm’ring nil. 

Now the Elfin tiain are feeu 
Li"hVy tripping o’er the green ; 

Spiights and fairies dance along. 

To thi^ thought-revolving fong ; 

’Till tlic mom’;, declining lay 
Tremblmg points the bieak of day : 

7'lieii, ah ihrn! thy infiwence dies, 

Ab thum^li the azure fields nf air 
TiioufanJ Jocund notes arife, 

Svv;c.ily w.iihling far and near : 

W’tuiil m one jov1.1I, full, concordant drain 
Sounds the fhi dUechoing horn, eiiUveaiug aH 
the plain. 


ON PAIN. 

By Harriett Kai.com£R. 
^OME, gentle Patience, with thy heavenly 

And teacli me how to bear the pangs of 
Pam. 

Like fome poor bird, become Che fowler*^ 
prey. 

That firnggfes hard, and flrives to fly away. 
In vain it Hnves to quit the fatal (nare, 

And hat ii can't avoid is forc'd to bear : 

So, wlwii no human aid can cafe our grief. 

Of (hce, fweet Patience, we implore relief. 
The befl of comfbtTs our di^efs can prove t 
Our woes thou canR relieve, tho* not' re* 
move, 

111 vain the tuneful fiflers wake the lyre 1 
The languid flames befoie they bum expire | 


Mr* Thickoefle wrote many flri^ures under that fignatnre. 
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Tire freihcft hloffoms lofe their bi'illi.-int <lyes ; 
All nature feems to fade befoie my eyrs. 

No fcencs of hlifs are pleaiing to my fight; 

Ntji' fim by Jay noi filver moon hy night j 
alone that harrows vip my brcaft. 
And robs my mind of intelleanal u'rt. 

Hithci-j O Patience, hnfte to my relief, 

AnJ in tliy precepts let me have belief; 

Or I mult fink beneath this weary load, 

And fall, wuh Sickncfs bent, in Sorrow’s 
rojil ; 

Let thv Humility to me he given. 

And Mccknefs fix me in^hc path to heav’n* 

the c ir *0 I c e. 

By Maria F a i. c o n e 

ERE it jrermlttA by the heavenly 
powVs, • 

To chufc the Itate where I would pafs my 
hours, 

A colt.ige by wliofe fule clfar ftreamlcts run * 
And gdJed only by the niuig fun. 

Free fiom tormenting caie nrd bitter firife, 

In tiit.il folitudc I\1 fpnid iny life. 

NV'hen bright Anior.i usih her purple ray 
Shed) the hill promile of approaching i'^', 
Chcciful I'd trc»d tlic d.'mdk.coated v.dv, 
And brcatlie the fr.tgiancc of tlic nioinuig 

View the iwvei blolfoms open on tlie plain, 
And heir the biidi chaiint fuilb ibcir Oitivc 
itr.Tn ; 

At clof? of d^y rftiiM to woodhi'V tiow'rs, 
When cv'ni jg dc^.s revive tlie diouping 
rto.v'is ; 

Or oft, whiiU Naiiirc’v beauties are 
Invoke the Mulcb 'ne.vth tlia inoxiu-l.ght 
fii.idc. 

Thus bleit With fmr C.»ntent, m> hou.s iliouid 

Hide 

As ftreams that calmly thro' tlieu* thanneh 
Rhdc. 

To guard my Reps be f.iir Religion g'veii. 
And as I fink in life afeend to heaven. 


THE FORSAKEN. 

** TlbeSon^ cf thi Iltartf ..tn-i tli f>f 

Lpvf.'* 


OPPRESS'D by the weight of my woe, 
Yet loth my fond cares to uiifidd ; 
Since none with my forrows to know. 

And few will regard tliem when Cold. 


Alas for they know not my fwam, 
The charms of his' perfon and mind | 
But now he's forfaken the plain. 

Nor left one his equal behmd. 
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Ah, Damon ! why riches purTue ? . 

They cannot true liappinets give; 

They cannot add value to you^ 

Or mental diRrclTes relieve. 

Upon thee may p'ortune e’er fmile, 

And her hrightefl enjoyments be youn f 

YtiC think what 1 fuiferche white ; 

Ah ! think what thy Delia endures. 

Kemov'd to a far«diRnnt ihure, 

Some happier maiden may prove, 

Wlut Delia mart hope for no more. 

Thy tender embiaces and love. 

Tho* fairer lic^* fiirm to the eye, 

Her poitioii m<irc fplcmltd and grea^ 

Her tnidcnicfs never can vw 

With mine, tho' forbidden by fat^ 

Foi* Damon alone 1 admire, 

lu.lepeiulent of wealth or of power | 

Pui c love has tng kindled the fire, 

Twill bum until lift's latelt hour* 

With him e’en a defart would fniile. 

Nor aught of Its hoirurs apjrearj 

Wiiat now c.in the hours Iregmlc, 

Since Dimon, my world, is not here? 

O Memory I 'w.'vkcner of woe I 
Recall not the hour, that .ate |)art ; 

Uiilefs to rcmjik, as they flow. 

The prefent, itiu’ fad, caunot lalt. 

DELIA. 


TO SCANDAL. 



NMVT.NKR ol the vacant hour, 
Wlicn Scale and Candout lofc the 


ir 


povv v, 

Dear Scandal, Envy's darling child, 

Oj c h*J?rr, \rtafped\ mild, 

Ihit for thy aid, hnW t.-ifteltfs all 
Wc ineck.>()ncs Converfation cail ^ 
t'.dfely by man thou'rt (.iid to be 
Prefident o’er our harmlcfs tea ; 

That fjv'nie poft you now refign, 

To reign triumplunt o'er hit wine. 

Sick'ning as fwcet, the draught would be, 

But for the acid mix’d hy thee; 

Tliat fharp mfnfion adds a zelt 
To jcveiy tale and evci-y jeft, 

DELIA. 
S *0 N N E T. 

By BsHTie GREATMtrD, Efq# 


W HEN Emma firrt X faWf divinely fair, 

* On Arno’s banks (he gaily feem’d to 
rove. 

Her azure eye was full of Joy and Lovo, 
And (portlve ringlsts grac*d her auburn lialr« 


Fatal 
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Fat{4 reverfe ! I7ow with dcrpair 

Is that Tweet brow 1 Alt fad the feeks the 
grovcf 

With furmw-fwolleii eye, aoJ^ lik^ the 
dove. 

Bewails Iier mate, with breafl of heaving care. 

Wor do I caufe, nor can I care her woe ; 

A!ai! not 1 : Were mine tlv^ foolhinR art, 
Bndlefs embraces IlioalJ relief beftow. 

Too much ]\er chearful mien inflam'd my 
l)eart { 

But now thofe peaily tears iiicefTiint flow, 
My torctir'd foul muil feel incelfant fmnrt, 

INSCRIPTION for the Tomh of NAPIER. 

By the Karl of Buchan. 

O, Napier, thou wert not that thing 
The creacuie of a pageant king. 

Which people call a lord | 

A fquire thou weit, but fuch a fquire^ 

As might have held Apollo's lyre, 

Nay, touch’d its tuneful chords 


With pvirple flowers, O flrew ilw grave,' 
Ye funs of fcience, where he lies 1 ' 

And when ye lightly ttead the fod,' 

Say, here's the peer was made by God, 
W’lio made him great and wife. 

SONG. 

fey P£TER Pendar, Efq. 

ir>OOM'D hy my Fortune’s tickle ftar. 
Dear maid ! 1 feck tlie dangVous wavc^ 
Condemn'd, from thee Co wander far‘~ 

To Love and Pelia's charms a Oave, 

Yet e'er thy balmy ^ips I leave, 

And unit that bofom's fnowy white. 

Oil ! Nyf'iph ! my teat s, my fighs receives 
And gt^antme chine, my laR delight. 

On each bright cearihMl Fancy dwell, 

And Mem'iy each foft figh rcflorc 5 
Thus daiC upon the fweet farewell. 

Like mifers on their golden Iture. 



THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


EPILOGUE 

To the lad New Comedy, called 
SEDUCTION, 

Spoken by Mrfs Farres. 

TN former times—'tib long ago, I own— 
^ Man, feated on the hauglity huiband's 
tluone. 

The wife by fuch abhifd rWIr^^ints enclos'd, 
Not one gallant had Ihc-— as he luppv.'d : 
But moded, meek, his jealous doubts ap. 

peas’d. 

And footh’d her lord and mailer—wlicn (he 
pleas'd. 

Then, women led fuch exemplary lives. 
Daughters, nltnod, as humble were—as 
wives ! 

A favage Saliqiie law the men maintain'd : 
** O moiidrous! weie liases 1 and huf- 
hands rein’d.”— 

Strange were ih<fe cuftoms, obfoUtc 5 bu. 
Wo 

Confolidate our cufloms—and, ymi fee. 

Such wife defigus no oppofition hnd: 

A fair free trade Is good for all mankind. 
The lib'rat fpirit of our lib'ral beauties 
Has quite annuU’d prohibitoiy duties* 


TheCOcilbco, and the ihetttimU, ^ 

On the broad bafe of reciprocity, ? 

Are exports now and im|iorts duty free, f 
Ab for this Lady Murden's motley meric. 

With her half.ancientj her iKtlf-modern fpiritf 

Yob’ll imitate the part you moll approve ; 

Hermodiih licence, or her maukifli love 1 
Of that no nwre-^-Thc fubjert of my 
fpcech. 

The doflnne I came purpofely to tench, 

(Nay, loc)k not luuling, ibon of mighiy 
fenfe) 

Is rival woman's fuper<*eminence—* 

** Ves, W'c have proofs where wit, where 
taCle combin'd 

“ To deck, with blended charms, the fe¬ 
male mind, 

Sav^ Jhal! not we, with confeious pridci 
j^roclaim 

•« A female critic rais'd—ev’n ShakefnearV 
fabne! 

** Ye.s birdly man—look fiirly if you 
pleaie, 

But women beat jou out and out, wills 
cafe f 

In talcs of fancy, teiulemefs, diflrefs. 

If you dare but •doubt us—ftudy Tht Ro-. 


* The verfes between inverted commas, were requeued from, and written by, a gen- 
•'fteman, wlwife lUcraiy abilities are great, and well Know 11^ and Use following were* 
eoskTeqpcutly^ omkteds 
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THEATRICA 

AnJ oft let foft win yonr pnifr. 

While rcafoii guiiJes the clue in K.mcy’s 
mize. 

** In tragedy oiir tiiiimph all .iCteft*, 

••Your the gciuuiic pioof who atfls 

Itn: hrO —• 

•• Inrom-Mly - H it tlrcidto f,\y 

** Huw mui h, ol Inle, cv'n lluic )oir\'C 
hiU til,- (I .y." 

No, ril n»>t h'm.ble yonr pr»»n{l h'l 0) far, 

Till you iu» inoie tcnienihci-Su'Cil 

'I'm 1o s AR r. • 

Gla« 1 ly»onr Author nvvu^, all th'S k trnc , 
Northn:!;* Iil’s lobbM •►vhcn othcis have 
th"n ilne r a 

Vet, ovvDinjtt l»»>pe^ you've kindly Ills 

caufc { 4 

ITnpesto p.ii'it.p»lr you^j,i‘i .u'pl.mfe, 
Xmhfli'Hild your hands fume grateful wreath 
fonih ijf, 

And lliouid ihat wieath his anxious brow 

cMiCwinc, • 

The priz* mofl piccious memhy holds in 

Itore, 

It tlicre Jh.di bloom—'till mem'ry is no 
more 1 

Mini) 2‘». Mis. Siddons pcrformci^ the 
chiiaitcr nf L.uly Reltlefs m All in the 
\\ roup, f«»r the bcncht of her bi other Mr. 
K^nihlt*. Cijiirjili;i ing this merely .is an 
(dolt uf atkelton fur the lersicc of fo near 
.irelition, It might he unc.ii^diii to f.iv more 
oCdus repi vfi iit.aioii, linn that it Jut ii«»c 
rntiiidy f.a.sfy many of her fiieiul* and ad- 
in leis. A* rhe peifoini.ince has not been 
repeated, it ni'iy be piefumed, th.it 1 he did 
not altogether appio.c it herfclh 

April 14. Jnha ; a f r.«g'dy, by 
Mr, Jc'plifoo, author of The 

CiMint of N.!! bonne, W3>3illcd die hilt 

tune at Di iii \ Lane. • 

The diolo;uc, by Mi, Maloiir, announces 
the Kiblc t>f the pi.iy tobc a le d nanf.idlu n ; 
and piLchsiks the otVice of cnticilni in du- 
C'ding on ilk probibihly. 

A lover, on the eve of mitnmony, is 
found muithcrcd on the dioic of Genoa ; 
and no tr.lce*:of the muilhercr u e difcovcred 
for fome tunc. HiS niirticfs is plunged 
in forrnw, end.Migci mg her life j and her 
father, to dK'eit her tlwughts into .uiotlur 
channel, favouis the pretenfions of a young 
wohlem.in who had long loved her with an 
ardent palTinn. The hoc*es of this nobleman 
& re checked by the aiiivatofche brother of 

Is rival womans fnper-eminence 
In wir, as well as beauty ? Vioofs I could 
But Wijl not cite, to make th* aderCii>n g<>>id. 
Why fbuulil 1 fpeak, wlut’a known to faine 
and you, [K-ni ? 

Young Andie's woes ? the wrongs of old 
Voi.% XI. 
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flic dcce.ifcd, bfinring a ftriking refemblancc 
to h:m. Cncunilt.uKC'i f.in his jealoiiiy Into 
lagf* 5 .'Uid he ihallrngrs the brother. To 
prr\em the accunud.iitoti ol eviU that mighc 
aril'c irnrn the cwni, the unfoitan.ito lie- 
tome fol.v .ts .in uid-rview with the fi.mt'C 
lovci. On sviCiMn^ the rnell T. *, he it 
iilicf nig ^h.iph'd e, to !ki p 'I'lie, luitcd t<> 
hi.ttiu*-)! ni.iul. I!.** iu.,4age fo uiiex* 
pi*i‘*t.v', I. ;n p lo iiitu i 4 p»'u>'”te ox- 

ifvnic’-* of • j* <1 ui l»4«!li!v ru.t'mg 

up to., p I'-I.iiie, iif d; 'p *. ihsljll i.who 
is f lu' lU»-(...i^rM , on h'.’g t‘ <0 l.'jH'tlly 
fer, im •/‘lies iueli i ol ..:i.u Imutr.t 

mii,ht f.)lun his mill**, f , :.ud Ic.u^'s it on 
h'.i to.lct. The niotlnr of th'S il'» 
fmin the impicthons of ,».i .uiuiivniovis leifer*, 
and tne intciviuw hjtw^en Julia and her 
ptilliomtc atloiet, C'*nccives hifpicions of h^p 
fiiiceritv ; and while upbi -itling her, fees 
the pi.'luieon her toilr*, n hull Iwi Ion had 
worn wlien he was mu it hers d. It ir traced 

to tin* vwui'.g oublemari, .mj who is .iccufed 
and tiicil for the muiKcr, an*l fulia as his 
accomplice. He h.is iciotnfe to artilice^ to 
avoid cuuvn^liori ; b*»r, «m hi-, cnuih miiAtiun, 
he plung<:s a d.iggvr intti the lieaituf Ju- 

ll.», .i*id IS led A\s »y L > piui.lh nctlC. 

We might b‘ve thi|>v.ied ilie propilcty of 
fome Ciicimiltia c;> m t Ui, f.ibl«, if it h.id 
not been copied from Stub 1$ the pe- 

nctr/Iiun ot cniicttm ! 

*llic plot Is fmiplc, though liie incidentt 
aic r.unieious .ind aufuliy intrivvoven. The 
chara« 51 (*rs ate dtavvu by a uufleily, but an- 
ctpi <1 h ukI. 

’Jliettahaii Inv* r is tlic boMilTand moft 
ongin-'l,* The v.'ui.Aions of iiupeuiofjlv ii* 
an ardent, uiidncipiinr'.l mind j the whirl¬ 
wind- of ut,goscii'.d>ic p.ujiuii contending 
with 'nfurmouul.dilc diiViCuil ; :iid the 
inb'inal ca'.nis of m.'hgu’i.l v.doufy, .-le 
loui'hed with ri'lour iinlyr.:*'. t* , .u.d de¬ 
lineated wall confid T.ibl * ■•III*. The 
ch.uattcr of I jli.i, though not fo piom.ueni, 
or fo origin..I, 1 dt.«wn wiih gica foice ; 
ai.d, in gmerid, wnli gica mail. \N’® 
tnuik innu* pan*, mi^ht hive been w&!l be¬ 
llowed on th:?biothci of tlie dc%c>fs-d I.ivci, 
and Che Jew n too evidcntlv naioduced ak atf 
^intlinmeni to retu.we ddh«nhies. 

The language .md fj'iid'net.tw are (Icv.^tcd, 
and often (ublimc. The bihiivip i.. and ib*- 
cl.imat.oii </f the U.di.in i-ic mi a 

lui '1 ncy alKiuud with Ip.-ndid nn.i- 

Why the Rclbi*' Sfi .i» or iVrCs name ? 

C)j fweei Cc'Cili.i’s nuv 1 ri;d 5 'g f:in»e .* 

Our ctimic, or mn t.ir c, triampl s u'aire ; 
Or tell how' Sij^lniis fT.«tn®y wToie r 

No, I'U nut lutlhbk*, 


grry. 
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forkign intelligence 


gery» which pnOlnn^ never produce, but 
when heightened into frenzy. 

Triie pUy w« juiliciciufly caft, and, on the 
whole, well perfiHnied. 

Mfi. Siddfms gave the refnUitc and noMe 
piits rtf Julia'^ cliaradleri with great tiuth 
and fpirii; but not the plaintive and def- 
ponding. Mr. Kemhle, ift Mentcvnle 
(the Italian lover) was neatly every thing 
the poet could have in.eiulcd or wiAied. 

lo. Mr. Kelly appeared, for the fiill 
»imc, at Drury Lane, in ihs part of Lionel 

FOREIGN IN 

* HE Emperor of Mon>cco attacked the 
town of Oran, belonging to tlie Spa- 
nUrds, on the 27th of Jamuiy l.dl, with /iti 
army of 20,000 mm; hot .‘fttr thing on 
the pUctMli'ce d.n*', Ik* IcUit, ivi'h iliclof;. of 
300 men, and was encimpeil iliu*c muitcis 
Ota leaguefioni the toun. whm the atU'.tes 
cameaw.iy. The g.in ifon <if (>i.in Ii.ul only 
f.iur men killed, and 1 3 Wi^tnulcd, lUii ing the 
Chiee d.tys. 

^ I, TIv 3 inliahitjjits of 
nimiiti have livcil m ilu* cuirnig the 

montln. of Janu.iry i nd iMliruaiy, noivMtIi* 
landing the ircicmcnc) ol tiit itahni, the 
earth having been in a conllant inotum, and 
'lie IvHifes which r '•.ired bn^ ahie r.Mcl'ift 
iho ih'icks having tiuceiriscly given way to 
thcir Violence. Tlie {;ir..r chur».li of Saint 
Fraons, the fnmptiiMus nioiK-meiit of the 
munihcence of the Covint'i of M.iUtelta, is 
ititir^ly ovcilbiown; the f»moiis aicli of 
.Xirnlin-J, widili ir**nicd of iLeng^Ji funi- 
,1 ri’tuto defy the otSvcF of h nc for ages to 
I I’mr, i-. Ipl t in t!.<' niUMlc ; .‘iid Truj.;n's 
f»Mdi?/5 h.is hi/l>i.‘.d coiifidcrable d.ini.ige. 
The C'lllom-Houle \k wh'dlv in iiims, and 
more than forty pri fmv. h... .• loll ihc-i liv“S 
fiom the fall of buddiiif^ liit ^iiy .mU its 
CMv irons. 

Patis, z^. On il:is 2 ;d infl.int the 

fon of the Kmpfioi of Cochn-Chin.i w.is 
3^refenUd to his M.ijelly by the M.uef- 
^hal de C.it'liie''. Ihe pnncely child i'Ain 
his fdventh year; he ftll t'o his knees 
before the Kmy, who took him up in !>is 
aims, whiKl two of the doUi's idatiuns lay 
proflrate with their foreheads to liie ground, 
ife had in his it..ui tht^'C pages, and next to 
turn Oooif the IMiflh n.iiy Uilhop whu accom* 
paired iiim to Fr.noce. The young riuice 
ttaid at Cc'uii ti e \\lio*e dav, and m.ide him- 
lelt a welcome fuvil. He is much mote 
graceful in hjs dcpoitmsnt than is cidlora.nry 
at his tender year>. His dicf'. confiOs of a 
loofe mufli!!* robe, covered with a kind of a 
miu'it of guM t;f!ur. It appear? fitww the 


in tlie Scliool for Fathers. Mr. Kelly's 
perfon and manner are genteel and unem- 
barralTcd ; his knowledge confiderable. But 
he is fo muvh the difcipl^ of the Italian 
fcliool, in leciting as well nsfingtng, that he 
does not perfonate an Englifh chaia^er. If 
he fhcmld have the (kill and condefct iiAon to 
bring himfelf down to the pronunciation and 
manner of this country, or blend them m the 
llile of Mis. Bill ngton with thofe of the 
Continent, he will ap(>e;ir to much greater 
advantage. ^ 

T E L L I G'E N C E. 

t 

account by the Piirue*i» f.dlowers, that 

the Uiuipcr ot the ^nereigiity is tiie Col¬ 
lector of the Ciiltom^s and faxes. The de- 
tliioneil Emperor has retired to the remotefl 
p.iit of Ills vioniinions lowaids the fca. 'lliere 
tj.e unfoitnn.Xc Monarch, who has not yet 
completed his 3; til year, defends himfelf at 
tliu hcavl of a handful of trully fubjedts who 
have follow cvl his foituncs. 

Irttnif'Aty u' 7 p>iJ z. The rondudl of the 
Pi nice of ilcllc, with icfpcCl to the young 
Count ('« Lippe Buckhouir, eiigiges Uni, 
coiucrUiion of the Ceimnn Empiie. The 
l.a.e Count de Lippe Uuckhouig, who died 
alumt tvvu months .igo, manied .1 laily wliofe 
ijtik, avcording to the aniicnt laws of the 
i* m ne, was not fiitficiciuly nohle to entitle 
hei nine to inherit itie privilege* of a mem> 
bei of tlie Ceimaniek body. 

The Ci>antcfs, at the death of her luff- 
hand^ was left witli a fon about two yeais 
old. No fooncr was the ncus of the <iM 
Count’s depailiiro brov\;ht to CalfcJ, than the 
Pi nice of Hetlc lent a bmly of tioups tu take 
poircllioii ol thetcintory, as luving fallen 
to him by thefaduie of an heii duly ijiuhned 
to inheiit. I liecountrv was obliged to iub> 
nut, except a Isliie foitref*^, called Wilhcm- 
Uein, where o/liccr and foity biave fol. 
dteis determined tu maintain thuirgiound, in 
bch.alf of ihcir miftiefs. ThcCountef*, witU 
her fon, \v.;s obliged t<i retreat to Maiden^ 
wheie Ihe is now waiting the ifTue of le- 
monfliances, which Itie King of PiulTu and 
tlie hledlor of Hanover are making .‘igaintt 
the Bie.uures of the Prince of Helfe. 

Btfiift, Mstfch 14. \Vc have accounts from 
Warfaw, that the King of Poland ai rived at 
Zlowow on the 9th, after a molt d.fagiee. 
able and perilous journey, on account of the 
deep fnow that lay on the ground, wtiich ob¬ 
lige.! his Alajefty often to go fomc diflance I'.u 
foot; and in croHing a nvei the King iud tlie 
mitfiiiiune to fall through the ice up to lus^ 
arm-pits, but happily bis Majeiiy received no 
further hurt Uiaii being wet. 

fW/IASp 
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, 4 />r:! 2. O i t!>e zStbof Mirclilafl 
Uie i*..nipcioi caufed the mg luitic;; to 

be Tent to the Frencli Mind^ter: * Hue he 
received with pk.Uiire the French Kmg*i 
decKiraiinn of the iprh, of Insdetfi aimed 
incentioo to pretci ve the peice of Kurope j 
hut til it, Ai, f;rv.it difputes liiU fiihrilted be¬ 
tween tiiL i'urte and Ruilia, which had not 
come to ail}' one point of tlcciOon j .mil .i 
war tcciinii^ to him inevitable, tiom (he 
ditfeiciiCc olnch theie w.ib 10 opinion b::' 
tween llie Divan and the mob * of 
It iiit'nopli*, he dcchited, iii ca!e focli t v'mu 
h.‘p(>C‘ieU. tie woiilvl ieni|iin nentci. It i'-**- 
cvci, in the nie.iii tunc, folIowingUiu «. x- 
.mijuo ol t!ie I’mich Kui% he w.mld uie 
ecc-i y nu'.t.iv to irdlo .ili d'lliciilt if tile 
I'uiks weic dirpiicd 'o^pM I hut ihonld 
h>> endoA'.oLif. ptov« jiiftatiiiute, he 
• fh Hild oh'.'T.'* i iiijid iieuu iiiiy.’ 

i\oi>, ..V/)*;/ !<«. On Solid ly evening hu 
n>olt Ch.iltuin M.tjelty \sa*i pleated to iciiiove* 
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Monf. dc C ilonne from the ofHce of Comp- 
tu!l!i Crr.e'^al rf the Finances, and on 
Mon/ay evening Monf. de Tourqueux, Coun- 
rdloi of State, XV !.> .ippouireti to fiKceed iiim. 
\[:*i Mnjetly h.\s alio thougiic proper to diimifs 
Moni. de Miiomchnl fioni his orticc of 
(f. /1/; i.'V» Vt auvl Monf. de Lanii iguoPt 
on-^ of ti.o pichdcntx of ihe p.u!i.ut]eut of 
r mnvd lo in^tccd luru. 

}\,t. f .*•/>• ii 11. At llis'. nu'TTicnt the uf~ 
inifltconfidi 41 reigns lierc, ov\ lO" to a g*''»c- 

1 d diitiiitf .uid w.iMl of c,fh. rim 

h.tn.\C}s }i. • tent, tot money to hip 

poll then cieilt; at id, to .add (u Chen ciiui)i> 
tv, a run on :he Cutfed*M>'compte fns.i!ie.tly 
he.'Liii. U IS iio wmider th.it tlivie (hould he 
want of Cftiitidence ht;twceti ni ui .and mriiigL 
on the difcovety of the mol\ kii-ivif'h gam- 
him* .nd pecul.itions in inc.i of fnch rank .at 
C.<!oiine, Miionieni l, .ind Ahgre ' It is 
much .ipiii'eliciidcd, th.ac many gre.it tioufes 
will he ruined by ctns tut.il iloptocred^ 
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Ma. ich 22 . ^ 

C Ontriry to all foinier R.itemeiUs, a Kate 
fuj vcy m.ikes! the prov mces of tfie Clii- 
neJe cnipiic .imonuc to Icventevn—the mca- 
furemeut uf land iio,rco fqn.are Cierni.an 
niiles^thc pi>put.itu>n ].'4 069.254, on ilie 
coniput itiod o^ iiiiiv to a I inuly-^titr leveiiue 
two Inindicd nuliioiis of loublut--^Every (e- 
ventieth m.:n i> .1 foldicr. 

On t!ic .fUtlK iity of .\f. Hermiin, a ceim- 
fell.u of the Couit of Fetcrlliurgh, roholfki 
is laid to be about ili*: fifth part of the RuHi.ua 
empire; its .innu >1 icveiuie is one million 
of loubles, a.id ttie iinrnber of its 
CIO, 003 *—The ^ il/ilJien (uriu» one 

bi.ftiCh of their li.iflu . 

24. The following arc the particulars of 
the J*npu*-» Nu .c:u\ ex-pulAon from Hruirds i 
'I hc I’op-* luavnig, 0/ /*r. ivij.hw, thought pro¬ 
per to/xo/if/f.1/1, hy.\ bull cx lat/j ./r.<, ag.aitiR 
a fnuil rreatife of theological diipuies, .ip- 
proved by the Kmperur^ but a liumbhng- 
bUick to .11 the n.ives of Rome, the Nimcio 


had It piinted clandellinwlyt and after diRri- 
buted it aniiing the faithful. The A lorney- 


Oeneial foon difcoveied the piinter^ and 
found m Che palace of dMCardmal Arch- 
biUiup of M.duies three ^^kecl copies^ of 


which inRnnt iv c-re was given to their Royal 
Higlincife^ the Gov>rnoi\-(*4nciMlof the Ne- 
ilijtiaiu's. On thv 14'h aU. the Nuncio re- 
ce ved orders to quit HiulteK m fm.r dayc, 
and in ttiu (p.ue ol lour nioic .dl his Impeti d 
Majclty'x d'Hinii.oMs The Cardinal 
b;fhup was at tii;: lame lime cuinmanded to 
rep.tir to Vierin.i, there to account for his 
condiu*\. 

-6. J hr following extiiKirdiiinry c.num- 
n ince iiippeiied .it Naples on the Sth of Fc- 
bnury, aFaconceiC hefoie the Roy.d Kimily* 
1 he facnoux finger 1>. S ivan.i S wilU, wvll 
kiiown tor Ins cxti 101 dm it y site'll powers, 
hc.ji' m ilic nndll of a viiy line pail g ■ of 
iitvil.i., vviuch 01 c.trKincd ihr ^re.itcfi adniira- 
t’on and pmKjnnd lil«*ni‘c, o piled mii.inta- 
nfoidlj* w i'ion: a gi.lan, and n m n/,ly .»i if 
c irr.Csi o(l !i. iher-in.ul. *iiie ur.u./a ‘Ui.h 
.in evci C M..oili >i.r.l m.iy be ) chvr cixoccived 
than I du'd. 

S»h:fi IS f‘i • v-.i fa ilitv of ♦alriiM, and fn ’1 
are the visdlrud * ol timr and vh'oir, tint 
tiiu worthy pl'i^iLe, the i<t(;hc RcV'icud Hi. 
1 liuilow, i.ileiy proniDtcd to il.e ivt* *>1 J>iu- 
ham, wa>, in the onilet of hfc, ipprentiC' 10 
the iite jeremah Ives, Xv.q. of Nora.vh, 
who d.ed lately. 


^ When the mob of Conft.vntinopledirapprove of the mc.ifurcs of the miniRry, rtf. they 
have not the opponuiuty or abuAng them in newCpaper^, they expief* tneir diilact&fd^hoii 
by fetting Are to the city, and biu’o down iz or 1400 Ixoiifes. 

'f' The otfices in the French Govenimerai Ailed by th.sie great men, are the fame .is onr Ai A 
I-ord of the Treafury, Li.«d ChinceUof| ami Lord Privy Seal.—-vVhntuvsr may be objected 
to Britifh Minitlers of Sc.vte, it is fcarccly polRble that they can be fo corrupt and kifaiiwus in 
Uieir cundudt as the French. 
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Ilrj Afijcfty, approving the lauda¬ 

ble Views t>f the Kirtcvolenl S*'C cty of St, 
r.UMi'ky b.'S bee I r*i .icmh-.IIv plc.dcd to per¬ 
mit hib Roy.d HigliiuT^ Prince Edward to be 
llie pilmn ili' rrof 

* 'rii'j ill'" the L.mls autlinnfed by vir¬ 
tue td In'} V-^pnly’b Comiviirion, r'avc the 
Koyjl Alfcnt u> • 

An AU foi jM. 'it'ng i.ttcs of poft'ifie for 
llu’ coovny.iiiccor U-tii is .lUd p,u*kcl tutv^cuii 

Britum, .n-! tin.* poit of Vl^ucrb^id, 
in rr''l..nd, by \\\\ of MtUoid H.ivcn. 

An A«*^ m tonlM.vu’ 'tic I .\v‘. no.v in form 
for >'jpdUing ti.: li.'dc b« t vv» I VuotvVt 

of hii M i|i (♦y's I’.oiiii in 0. .1 .u li“o ’i.ii.ibii mts 
of tbc luiitnis'S ii.'l »l»> ihu f luJ 
States of Anieiii :n • 10 !*t-.v!ei* th., pi.ivi 
fions thereof mm • ‘fUi’tial. 

Tohvfothri . 1 » • uv.) priv‘tt b-M*. 

The c-'.i’ins i>r t).c i.dMb.l.rii-ot bt. I'lilhi- 
tiu -5 were fiinlly .irr.u- betoso !i.. M.tjvlfy's 
miiii hoi.ouiable Pnvv t'om.til j ..rd c«*im'el 
being licani on boJi h.l»* , ,t was decreed, 
that Loicl Ho.lney .’nd Ciritciai Vauglun ai<; to 

icfnnd the money to th** 1?., *, l.dmMits. 

31. An expiels aimed Irom !'.dinbiir;h, 
with an .K\oui.t of tlv itnilr of I’.ic S. >is 
Tlio vuUs of cliu n>‘n-iie.red I'li- 
glifh Peers were a»ceptctl, with a proici^, 
uccoiding to the ufa.l ptaflicv ; tor the Loid 
RegiUer has it noi m his |wivvci to ivfnfe an 
otFcTcd vote, cil'.ici in pet ion or bv proxy ; 
and, lliclc votes inchiJii!, the i;o)>lc Eotds 
leturned were, the h.irl of S.dkirk and the 
Elliot Kinn.iird.-—The Kill h.ul a in.'i)onty 
only by one vote, ..ud was Uuncared with the 
Ihmce of WaLs'spruxy. 

Same day lUc puiirrof the Svvallow Eafl- 
Indta pai.ket-hoat, Capt. Andcrion, came to 
the india-Mouic, with the agreeable nsws of 
hci tafe arrival m lOc Powiis on Friday Inft, 
witli dsfp iichcs fK»n\ E.n 1 Coitiwallis, Ch)- 
veruOP-Genoial of Indn, and Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Oovciivr of Foit St. George., 
The Sw.dU>w lelt Hcngd on the i6ih of N<i- 
vemlter, arrived at Aladiason the iflof De¬ 
cember, faded fioni thence on the 14O1, goc 
to St. Helena Che 31R of January, and left 
lh.it place tlie 1 ith of Fchiu.-.iy. , 

Tlicie is no puiicul.ir news of a polinral 
nature ; every thing remainet^qnict, and the 
whole fett'emetir, 11 tives .>s W'e'l as Eiito- 
peans, feemed to Iejui^e .U the appointment 
of Lord Cotnss.ilhs .is C wernor Gentta). 

Several gemiemen belonging to tlic Bomd 
of Vr.ule in I 5 »?n".d hive b-ieii lately i.l. 1 mif* 
.led fnr yoMtr ns in the pur- 

chafe of I'llk, which have h<.^tn dacoveud m 
ti^e coui fe v>f n pri.fecntic'n c it 1 ^ in^ ua .iga.nll 
Aleff«>T Ai«lrrlVy .»»>d P^crcs. 

Apid i VVhan .NLckI.r, a few n..this fince, 
played h»s ‘‘ ?«tja of the SVi.jIu'* hefoie the 
Ktn|;»hi> Ma;edy was 10 Uio .k wiui the tx- 


ertion of his potvers, that be fent behind the 
fcencs to know cxa6\ly from himfelf htivy 
old he w.is. l‘l)e veteivini highly pleafed 
With this m.irk of Roy.d condefceufion, beg¬ 
ged his hunible duly might be prefented to 
his M.ijeQy, nnd to .utpiauit him that he was 
horn the laft v-mi of the la(t o ntory, and 
hoiu'd iO h.ive the hiuiuur of cntci taming hmi " 
in the n-xt. 

4. Mr, Bowes hv. been admitted to hail, 
bc t);i:S.i\\'ni, Xlhhnifl:, bimfrlf in ten ihoij- 
Liifl ponndv,a d t wi mii-tics in fivgthouUmd 
ta\h. ' 14 i' bfli! .11 e-Ml. ''ilo'‘,Mr. EowCa’s 
Sonciior, .»rd Mi. <fi chon. 

^ Th s d ly il'.e ft .jal AlTjiit w.is given by 

c<)niii.,il^ to 

.\m .u 5 l i'» en.'blt* bi*? Mnjfrty to p.r.'mt * 
ccii.i’ii .^inivtv t» tic* R'o^it lion. Sir John 
bkynn'M , Kn 

An .u**! h.r th.* nmie rfti 6hial encgniage- 
me >L of (ii« Biitnh F>llwn(s. 

An aCX i dative to toe County (moIs and 
'.igl.tilts. 

Alfo to llnec othci publ c, and to five 
priv.ili bdl'. 

1. . Ill Gi .ce the Lnnl liienTeiviiit of 
Iicl.itid ill rivrn the Alf-lU to the hill 

lor o'labhlbii';'.1 (.'uinni'n Cull 1 Italy between 
tlie A 1 «iil Cmiltian Kiiij .md iii^ Britannic 
MajcMly. 

A perfoii of tile n'n\c of Lcoixr d * I’lfle, 
ban l.iti Iv invciiu d .imc'nod of i.Miiiifi^tuiini; 
paper fi*>m llic b ik of treex .md other 

p.iits <if vt'i*ct.ihl. •. This l«;i r of p.ipei !:» 
p.iiticiilarly v\<U hMtcd fiu the ban;, n^s of 
looms. It coma's ch.apui Liuu that nude of 
rags, .ind wnUbsarto be colouied .md figuied 
very well. Bt*fules tins, the i.mie .tiuit 1 m$ 
bfcn able to ni.ike a finer foil of p-pci fiom 
the frinic m.tteiiah. Sicnu produced fioni 
the pi ipt called marlhmalluw has home tii.» 
imprethon of letcus. Specimens of pi tilling 
upon thi>> veg.t.ible p.>pei have been p.iibhAi- 
ed in a fm.dl volume in twelves. Tlie Ro>.d 
Ac.idemyof Sciences lute pubhlhed a favour¬ 
able report of it. 

12. Came on tlio ballot for fix l)h'£toia 
of Llic Latl India Company, at the dole ut 


which ihf nnmhirv were, 

]atMi 9 Moifat*, Lfq - • 74I. 

\Vilhani Dcvayjics, Kfq, - 7*9 

Stephen Lulh.iigioii, Elij. * 7 '>B 

Kaihaiiiii Sii ii^ , Kh]. - 67J 

'riiomas hi( 4 ri||||Mi, - (h; 

Thomjs hftp - 

James Kiab'tW'q. - . - ioJ 

^'r Biiiianiin H.initnct - 

John Lewis, Kft]. - 45 


W'icrcipon Lae hiii fix gcotlamen wei« 
declared cliilv clc^cd* 

Mr. Puttie, Sir Umjamin Hammri, and 
Mr. Lewis were not m the lloufr lid. 

The C'MUt of Diicflora afterwards cledcH 
Joiin Mi>ttetiX| Lfq. chairruan, and Xathaniel 
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Smith, F.fcj. d-puty chairman, fo^ 
e<ii »oii ■* 

13. The ceremony of the inflallaid^) 


pOiir iVrii'Mt vvj» pcftorrn-d 'Mi "i 

ai , in S ufit (»r*T j clsu! 

dtvtnc icrvj •: j;i t»e a‘tiTn<-''jn 


■Ml 


dtii trig 


, he was 


I'l t'jc iihnl n'vimcr, hctwccji 


tw.> /)t iti" unj ir .!s ; i:id hfssi^ • 

fr» Ji'5 h'^ yalt'it id ivmi 


Weis <t ! • •■r< .i '•* !r i*. 


t >i s'.T'r i»* 'M**. /.‘•'•'h’.i'v »•» IS 
b .* |JI I ' .l» •. I . 'I. , I I I L' {, tnJ '.V' -'O 

lau^'tiii, ..t\ * .J .'ij-t, wrl! as thf 
pttUi.: K ,1., .1 tfju*. fitniri m 

vi.it h f '‘Ml . j ! • 11 It! '’.>r f'C :s 

i t» IlK* iS / ’l 15 'i®, * I I ' • I-» 

hi 5 ^ ,Mi I -111 * c»iMi 1 • ■■ jl t ;• ' MOS 

t«) he ^ 'if'*!' ;»■ ri «.* «i:s M 


wiui i.io ' s ’ ♦ 5 i ‘v ‘e t !*♦ tr» .» 51.in 

m 1 t .-'ll i-n, • J. ,1 . 5 If til i ti *tl 

br- n ( . -V. : I J #1 : ■ • .iiM i. : \, m.cI v is .1 


pt i, '-I t } » '•! i'» ' .r Tv .1 ,*•» III h pH n.i ; 

dlrci: »...* f . i I* .Mv 'uKjii/; 

t'l .« .If ■ f’l It IT' h's » •! *1 tn* III 

h»s ’.I s*'ls, 'Mi: ni f* s i>vn jnivv 
)iavi'- j tsd h s • ir.iil«» h'l 1 the 

p! I t i,' •. Knight, \v* i » w ii rtiahlc 
Inin It 'nlsi'e 1 lu.nniii^ ic w da^ S o^ hiS 


The firft divKleml on hh Royil Highndfc 
the Vi mce of Wales's debts U luno per c«>t. 
wliieli the creditors are abou to receive. 

ao. I’nis evening M/. Murphy's p^eyt 
calictl Tlic Way m keep Him, was pciformtd 
at Kii-lim.nid hnule. 

The lollowiog weie the dramatis perion** 
l.twcmne, Lord i)troy. 

Sii Biiilum Kiilhion, Hon. Mr. Kdf^cumbe* 
Si! Kxihtul C'oiiiHitt, Ma)or Arabia. 

W iiijm. Sir hngl-lvtld. 

S Icl'f'iiiil, Ml. C ampbtll. 

W'uio'' IJclinoiii, H >ti. Mik. Hnliart. 

M.t Liwc»n-‘rc, lion. Mm. U.nier. 

J a J\ t'tiahaiii, Mas CAinpbcil. 

^lll ill). Mis. Biucc. 

H Afuld no' he vciyctifv to find the viva- 
ri*\ an.I ••oiiCiSaUiKC the IVtiiow ilelMOur 
l'<rri pt'inH4\cd ihau 1 >)‘ Mis. Hoi'art.—^ 
1 m I’lr pi.tlojfuc Die Jt n »i ripMhy lorfu- 
11)1'*; a M'aniirr U>n fiuiricd, .iud williotit' 
lorcdtCl, wassinSK. 

.Nii». Diificr bojlU Ili.xi,; Ici'ibility, but 
hf'r lonra ars ton ircipa a(!y d< picifrd, and 
f tinoiiiTas fiiit •iuditdr ai 1 I 1 r(.i*t lulion. 
lh;s .v.is more pitnliuflj icit m he delivery 
<t* I .c rpil ,itC, wiiicti a.hi'l'ft t-i ..cr own 
ta!c ts t( ’ Uuiu.ii ) , ait 1 wu.t 11 1 n exprers- 


htc in .oiu ( •iiif'.ii. 

(he late hail ol .\ijr:!iin{;t eflatrs, 
d Inolrd <t h\ <>rd(i ot ihc i o.iic'in He's ol 
b.k ifiidihip, at (iairawayS, weic puuliaicd 


bs the loliowin»'^ei’ilcmcii : 

Tiir (*? ii^c, bought by .Mr. U. 
Diuiaiiioral the iiiin oi *• .^^,000 

It IS (u|>f>i>(vd the till iiitntf*, deci 
in the paits., &LC. will prudttvC 

f:.!l - - J>ooo 

Miadlcy nianor, &c. bnti;;!:t by 
Mf ll. iiiarklnirn and Slaie, !ui 2 j,u8o 

Toe (dcwci! niaii' r, witn woods, 

^*i‘. binii*nt i>y Mr. Rtclurdlon toi t Si^oo 


Char'iduvk and Cta a le>, dii;>.•!( d 
ot t.v ptii.itr con.iaCh air fiipuiilcd 
to ire piiit-iidfcii Ly a biamh iti tiic 
la'iiiiv f.n about • 2i,ona 

Ti e :o<>n >ra ol heures, and other 
e tj'sk pioiimed * :.{)aAo 

£'. 111.1 Bo 

*1 he piAures, it is fuppofrd, 
wiuii fdld, will produce au additional 5,000 
i Ml, Oide, Secretary t«» the I ord hicu- • 
tenant ot Itclaiid, has mfnrmtd iho IiiHi 
Houle ol Coiiiiuoiis, that the lyg <€ia;if>n , 
'with Portugal jtfpeclmg the Iiilli trade,' 
Would foou be coiuludcu to the wilh ‘s of 
the people, in which the ri,*his f>> licljtid 
had b<en afTrrted by ihc Briiifh Miiiiiicr. 
He added, thic it wisdcterinm d “ Grcat> 
biitaiu and lielai-d were to <>u lOj^iihcr, 
and that no d iFcreiii-e s*. as to tic made 
bciratier in their iiuerdls.** 

17. The )*J2bamcni of Paris entered on 
their journals, uii the 3 liV of March, tiie 
Icttei's pA'cnt which abohththe Oioiti 
h^xnci and by which all ^ngHlb fuhjedls dy« 
iiiR ill France are to be cenlidered u» natural* 



ly h>i hc>. 

Mi s Caniybell, in O.inlHnt, had 

oat much tooni t t r !!■ Cl<->*ibc bcit was . 
1 cr Iit'lf .IT on thr 1 arp, 

7 ‘he Miiilin ot Mis. Hiucrw.is ixccUenf. 
l.ord Uerby'^ l.ovCiiioie had much ^ood 
in it; and the (.oueludiri;* rhytms ol the 1 
** Way to keep Him,” were never belief • 
Ip *ken. 

Mr. Fdgeeumbr's Sir fiiillia it was not (b 
iorliinaic. I 

! he Sir Baibful of .Major Aiahiii. was ere* * 
T\ (•)' /M'flJ, hat Mthin^ Utnif, His p<iw« 
/is oI niimickry are fo Uriittg, that in the 
C'lUifc of a part, gixesyou a little of 
cvety thing.-—'I he managt incut of his pcr« 
Ton, however, was wcU. 

Sir IHiry Ka,{lefteiu did belter than the 
paxt for him. 

Pethaps, upon the whole, no private play 
Wits ever bitter adlrd, certainly iiuue be.tcf 
managed in point of fceue and llage 
arrangenici.C. 

1 he drclfcs of this evening were incrcaf d 
in ieiagitinc<*i'Ca, that ol Mrs. H'fbart in par*> 
t.culs!. Among the audience prcfcin wcr« 
hit Higbnets the Piintc ol Walca, 

Lor i and Lady Stormont, Mrs. Fiixherbeit, 
the Duchefs of Dcvoiilbiie; Mr. Oundas^ 
Shci dan, and, what waa inoU wooderlui^ 
Mr. Fox and Mr. P.ucaine in together I 
^ Some addit.onal lines were added to the 
prologue. III comphineni 10 the Prioce« who^ 
very rondiTcendingly noticed tbu aticatioa 
ill his Grace. 

After the play his Grace gave a grand 
flipper, which was fcivcd up about iaveUo 
o'clock, and confifted of two courfea with 4 
desert. 

I'he DuVe was fule attendant, and maftci 

of the CtiCiHOnifS on iK«« 
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BOOKS ana PAMPHLETS, MARCH and APRIL, 1787. 


MlSCItLAMEOUS. 

^ H E tVoiks of Dr. Samuel foSofon, 
II voU. 8vo. 3I. 6s. BuckUnd, Ac. 

The M'ofks of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, vui. 
IS and 13, 8vo. tia. Stoekdale. 

Advice lu Mothers, Wives and Hufbinds, 
with admonitions to others in vafious hiua* 
lions of lifr, latno. as. 6d. B< 1 

ConfidcratioDS on Hdrochial Mufic. 
William Vincent, D> D. 8vo. is. C«< 
dell. 

Loutfa, or. The Cottage on the Moot, 
n voU. I lino. 6s. KcarHcy. 

<»eorgiiu ; or Memoirs nf the 'idkiitnoiir 
leinily. By a young Lady, 4 vois. i.-ino. 
sas. Baldwin. 

An accurate and defcriptive Cdtaio,^ue of 
the Pi£ftirt.s at the Efeuriai. By Ruhard 
CumbcildHil, efq. isino. as. 6d. Ddiy. 

CollcAion ok origtiul Letters, wnttenhy 
Charles i. and II. James !!• a id the King 
and Queen ok Bohemia, &c. from ti.e \rai 
161^101663, 8*0. 10s. 6d. .^to^kdal’. 

Supplement to the Tour thiough <ircat 
Britain, By Mr. Gray, iiino. ss* Kear- 
flev. 

The Hlftory of Mexico, tranflited by 
Charles Cullen, avols. 410. 2I. as* Robin* 
fon* 

The EpiOolary Correrpondcnce of Sir 
^ Kiehard Steclr, a vnts. 8vo. 6s. Nicliols. 

Sir John Prehwicli’s Republica, or a 
difpla y of the HonoufS, Cercnuinies, and 
EnftgTis of the Cuimnonwraltii, under the 
Prote£lor(hip ok Oliver Crum^cil, 410. 
71. 6d. Ddiy* 

PorriCAi.. 

Paulina, or the Kulfiaii Daughter. Pocin, 
tn t Books, by Robert Merry, cfq. 4to. ^s. 
ILobfon. 

The Fane of the Druids. 410. ss, 6d. 
Murray. 

Sedudfion, Comedy, by Thomas Holcrofr, 
Bvo. IS. 6d. U(>binfon. 

- A Poem, Written dnring a (booling tx« 
I eviGon on the Moors. By the Rev, \Vn». 
Gicenwood. 410. cs. Baldwin. 

Elcgus and SoniiLts, By Samuel Sm th 
A* h*. 4 tf>. 31 . Cadcll. 

Coii«T3»iiiaiofy Lpihlc to Pitrr Pindar, 
efq. on his varums publications, 410. i^. 

1 orpin. 

I’Icgv, Bv the Rev. A. Frcfloii, A. M. 
410. 64 . Wilkir. 

POLITSCAI.. 

Confiderations on hr Political and Com* 
tn%ri.ial CirciimUanccsof Great Britain and 
lirlancl as they are tonnktUd with each 
«Hitr. 8vo. as. Bebrtlt. 

The Peopie'aAtiTwtrtoa Court Pamphlet 

i entitled ** A .Short Review of the Political 
State of GrcM Briuiii, dec.** 8vo. is. 6d. Ue. 

. bf'ti*. 

< Obfcrv'ations on the A^iculiura! and Po* 

f 


litical Tendency ok the Cotumeicial Tieaty* 
Svo. IS. Oebretr. 

A Hint to the Brittfli \jtion on the Vio¬ 
lation oftheir ConltituLiot.al Rights. 8vo. is. 
Debrctt. 

The Ncctflity and Policy of tfie Commer¬ 
cial Treacy of Irancc, < 1 .. conlidcrcd. By 
An^licanus. Svo. is. 6d. Ricliardlon. 

liilbirtcal and Poluual iiiaiks upon tliC 
Tarifl of the Co acicial I'lLaty. 

6d. Cadtll. 

Ohfl rvaii >fis on the-Orfenre made by 
Waircn Hailiii^s, I'.h]. I'uii til. 8vo. bs. 
Dwbreit. 

Ilelpsto a R’fihl DcCifion uptn tlicMcrits 
of the lair'treaty ol Coii inctcc with France. 
8/0. IS, Dchicti. 

The Piiiiuiplcs of Biiefh Poiu V coniraft*d- 
wun a I'lciich AP.a src. 8vo. 1 . Dctirrtt. 

Reply to ihi* S!»oii Rrv-cw tn* the Polili- 
calState, Ac. H'.o. i>. 6'. Bell. 

1 he True Poliev ok Gicat Britain cot.fi- 
dereJ. By Sir l:aiic>s Blake, Ban. 8v'u. 
IS. Debrctt. 

Apptal to the Pcoj.lc of 1 nglmd and 
Scotland, 111 behalf ol Waircn liailtrgi, 
cfij. 8*0. IS. dd. DcliiLtr. 

Original I.cittjs from Waircn ILifUng^. 
t(q. Sii liiyrc Cootc, K. 11 and Ricl.aul 
Baiiiweil, th]. to 6ir '1 ..oinas Ruinhold, 
Bart, and Loid Macartne\, K. B. 8vo. is. (>u. 
Debrtlt. 

'The Eleventh Rcpoit from the Stletr C-.m- 
miitee on Laii-itidia Aitaiis, Hvo. i>s l>w- 
bi ett. 

Confiderations on the Bibs for the beticr 
Relief and T.mpto)nient i-f the Poor. By 
l'hom»s (Mhert, e(<j. 8vo. 1$. Wtikie. 

Letters to the Court ol Directors oi the 
Society fur improving the Britilh I'lfhciics, 
"vo. IS. Cadcll. 

D 1 V I .S l T Y . 

A Sonnon prcach« d at the DilTenling Cha¬ 
pel in Crois-llrcet, Manchcher, on oceafion 
t>| the EU«blilhiU'nt of an Academy in that 
town. By R. llainron. With a Uifcouilc 
ddivered at the public Cumineiiiemcnt of 
il:e .\cadciny. By 'Ihu. Barnes, D. D. 8vo* 
15 . jolitiffm. 

DiKoiirCcv on feveral Subjrf)s, preached at 
Wiiichtficr Cathedral. By Jaiius WthlUr, 
B. 13 . Fellow of . John’s Cull, ge, Cain- 
bridgt. 8vo. 4s. Davis. 

Light Sermons on the Prophesies icfpcfk- 
ing ttic Dellrudlion ok Jeiufjlou, preached 
ii Oxford, 1783. B) R.ilph Cin.iiou, M. A. 
Fvllow id Braccn-nofu College, 8vo. 3s. 
Wniie. 

Letter to the Jews ; w hh Oceafional Rr« 
marks on Dr. Fiitflby, Rvo. 6d. Wilkie. 

Sermons on various SubjecL. By John 
Dupre, M. A. vol. 8vo. 6s. Cadrll. 

Letters to tkie Her. Dr. Hnnc, &c. By 
Jolcph PiicRley, L. L. D. 3s. Johnfon. 
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J AMI'S SI’.TON, rfq, to be Captain Ge- 
ncial and Governur in Chief oi the iHand 
of St. Vincciu, vice Edmund Lincoln^ cfq. 
deccafcd. 

Arthur Phillip, efq. to be CaptaiD^Gene* 
ral and Guveruor in Chief of the teriuoiy 
of New Siititli Waicv. 

W'ltiidin Gro'n, c'q. to be Standard bearer 
to the ht'iioutaMc Band oi (»t'ntlcinen Pcii- 
iiooers, vice John Lee Wataicr, elq. who 
retires « 

Giles Templeman, cfq. of the Inner- 
Temple, to be Ktcoidct of Weyinnuth. 

Thomas Kogriloo, * t Iq. to be alliAant 
Commidary of Uoics^nd provi.)t>ns at Au- 
ligiia. 

Charles ColRun, ^*q. to be c^tk nf the 
Yarmouth ioad| vice Mr. Wtidman, drc. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans prtbendary of Wor- 
ceitci) to the arcrdeacuiiiy of WorccAcri 
vacant b) the of Dr. Warren. 

MARRIAGE 

A l' Manchelicr, William R»gby, jun. 
efq. to Mils ^UiU Philips. 

1 leiii Ihidv^uiih, late oi l<>c 7'ad regi- 
riciii, tH Mils Parker, of Beliinghau^JLodgc, 
Laitcalli.ie. 

Alexaiidci Cobham, efq. of Shinficld- 
pl.ii (*, 10 .Mi(> Slade, of Flainiiiciimich. 

Wil It’d Lawioii, ciq. only ion of Sir 
C^iKird l.awtoii, hart, of Bra)ton, m Cuts- 
bt’rUnd, it, Mils Hanley, iecoiid daughter of 
John Hartley, c(«]. merchant, in White- 
havtji. 

W. Martin, of Hoikflcy-park, efq. to 
M>i» .Sarali Rowley, daughter of btr Joihua 
Ruwi<*y, baft. 

] iini 1 I'lijuhart, cft^. Major in the army, 
to Mis. l.li/aoPth Dallies, widow of Henry 
Pi-l'iani DavKs r(q. late colledor of his 
Majeily’s CuC'Htisfor the port of Harwich. 

*1 he Rllurnphrey Julian, M. A. \tcar 
• f tffg But klatici, to Miis Georgina Wairin, 
daughter ol the Rev. Vincent Waireii, of 
IMy’iiiilot. k. 

William Oawfon, efq. of HoUcs-ftreet, 
CavendiOi-rquiiic, l<> Mifs Sophia Aafrcrc, 
fbvond diiugiiirr of Anthony .\ufrcrc, etq. 
of Hovrron N'>rfolk. 

Dr. Peter Crompton of Derby, to Mifs 
Crompton, of Choiley* 

FMwaid Oiiv.er, efq. of Wollefcotf, Wor- 
ccif'.’iihire, to Mift Harper, daughter of the 
late Jofeph Harper^ < fq. 

Philip Builton, wiq. to Mifs BurUon, of 
^hafufbury. 

fits hxceilcncy Count Barz'/a^ pairtcian 
of the Republic of Venice, to Mtfa Paradsfe, 
of Charhsdtieet. 

TheH'in. William Forward, fecond fon 
tp Lord Vtfeouni Wicklow, and Member 
in the lii^ParUamcnt, to Mifa Caulfield, 
daughter to the late lion. Francis Caulfield, 
eud niece ta the Lari of CUicmont. 


The Earl of Leicefier, the Rev. Dr, T.ort^ 
the Rev. Dr. Douglas, and Thomas Afllc, 
efq. to be Truftees of the Uritini Mufrum,i 
vice Lord Charles Cavendifh, Mr. Duane, 
Mr. Tyrrwhitt, and Mr. Uraiuler. 

Jbdwaid Darrell, c(q. to be Governor, 
and Mark Wevland, clq. Deputy Govrrnur 
of Che Bank of England tor th«- ycureuiutn^. 

George Stewart, efq. to be Surgeon Ge- 
ncral to the army m Ireland, vice Archibald 
KichaiJion, c!q. dec. and John Neale, efq, 
to be Surgeon to his Majcfl)'s State 111 ihac 
kingiiomf vice George Stewart, clq. 

Grneial Sir Jofeph Yorke, X. B. to he 
Culofiil of the nth regimeiit of light dia- 
goons, vice Thomas Gage. 

Major-(rriicral John Douglas, to be Co- 
loiulof the t^lh rcgimeniof foot, vice Ro¬ 
bert Cunnmghamc. 
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Jofeph Smith, efq. Private Sccicfarv lathe 
Riglit lion. Wm. Put,to Mils Atiiic Matiin, 
youngell daughter of the laic jofeph Mar¬ 
lin, efq. formerly member fvr i'cwkeibury. 

- — Dundais, efq. Sulicitoi-Ccueraf 
of Scotland, to Mifs Dundafs, daughter of 
the 'I icafuicr of the Navy. 

TlieRip^hc Hon. Lord Carysfoit, to the 
Hon. MiG Grrnvillc, fificr to the Marquis 
of Rui kuigham. 

The Hon. John Townfli- nd, fon of Lord 
Townihcri I, *n Mib Gcorgiaiia AnnePoyntc^ 
cldell daughter c*! William Poynen, efq; of 
Alidg'am, in Bciks : and laic wife of Win, 
Fawkycr, efq; from whom (he wasdivorcid 
b) an a^oi parliament paifed this fcilloa. 

Major DnlL ot the afitli regiment, to .Mlfs 
Skill), of Yariu, lucce to Lord Adam Gui¬ 
don. 

William Oofnp, efqj to Mlfs Hufirid, 
only daiighirr of John IJathcld, efq; of 
Hatfield 111 Yorkihiie. 

Captain Jacobs, in the India fervier, to 
Mils Lucy Cotke, late of Southampton. 

The Rev. hdmiind MspletoU, re6bar of 
Aalfy, Herts, to Mrs. Maplecolt, of Saifroo 
W-lden. 

Abraham Whittaker, efq; lieutenant of 
the King's^ own regiment of diagoons, lo 
Mifs Ann Cam, the eldeft daughter of Dr. 
Cara, of Hereford. 

The Rev. Thomas Ward, M. A. Preben¬ 
dary of ChcHcr, to Mlfs Usylev, of CuU 
cl^pdcr. 

At Kvrfiiarn, the Rev. Mr. Evans, A. H. 
to Mrs- Prair, m widow lady* 

Mr. Blayiiey, attorney, of Evenianii Co 
Mi/sW.lfh. 

The Rev. Mr. Upbill, to Mils Barret, of 
Corton. 

Mg. Hatchetr coacbmakcr, ^ Long Acfe, 
to M '.fs Collet, of S;. Mjruiv*a«l*Qe. 

.. the 
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Thf Rev. William Jack.fon, Ton of the 
Rev. James Jack.ron« vicars of Farnham, to 
M'i(t Chiuy. 

Jnfeph Yates* efejs of Peel Hall* Lancs* 
f<fn of (he late Sir Jofeph Yates, knt. 
10 the lion. Miff Charlotte St. John, young- 
daughter of Dowager Lady St. John, 
•Ad rUltr to the prefent Lord. 


Lord Hcrhert, fon of the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, to Mifs Beaucirrk. 

The Hon. Geoige Keith Elphinflone, to 
Mifs Mercer, daughter of Willram Mercett 
of Aldie, cfq. 

Richard Lowndes, cfq; of Lincoln’s inn, 
to Mifs Urougham, youiigcft daughiei of the 
late Henry Brougham, cfq; of Brougham- 
hall, WcfUnorcland. 
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M A a CH 17. 

A t Weddington Cai'de, NorthumheT- 
land, Lady Dov^ager t.oraine, mother 
of Charles Smith Loraine, Efq. Member for 
LeiceUer. 

18. At York, in the 6 Bih year «f his age, 
John Rotherham, M. D. Piiyfician to the 
Infirmary and Lyiog-in Hofpitai, in New- 
■aftle. 

Lately at Menlow Caflle, 'Ireland, Sir 
Thomas Blake, Barr. 

S9. Stephen Chempdon, cfq. at Clap¬ 
ton. 


23. Mr. William Daman, Town-Clerk 
•nd Clerk of the Peace for Southampton. 

Lately at Berlin, Dr. William Cayh^. a 
Phyfician, formerly of Evelham, in \Voi- 
Ceuerlhire, and author of fcveral on 

Medical Subjc£ls. 

8^. Capt. Blake, at Limehoure, aged 97. 

•7. John Bicknell, cfq. Bariiller at Law, 
author of the MuAcal Travels of J<iel Col- 
Iyer, aad the Dying Negro, a Poem. 

Robert Knight, cfq. Apperlcy-bridge, 
Yorkfhirc. 

Richard Gamor. cfq. aged 73, father of 
' Ibe Diichcfs of Chandoic. 

At Varlar, near Edinburgh, aged 70. Dr. 
JohnOgilhy, Phyfician. 

s8. John Miers, cfq. of Cannon-nv*e(. 

Jamea Lundin, cfq. of Drums, in Scot- 
JsM, aged 86. 1 

At BraiTiptnn»p3rk, in ITunlingdonfhire, 
John ShriinptoD. cfq. M.)joi ot the Tower 
of London. 

29. Mr, Jofeph Fry, at BfifLol, one of 
ihe people called Quakers. 

30. At TcUon, in Kent, Mrs, Men/Ies, 
teliA of the laie Rev. Mr. Mcnaies, vicar 
of the above placr. 

31. Erckiel Ward AnAirJ «*fq. formerly 

of the CuUom houlc, in the )car of 

kis age, 

Mr, nionias Barker, maflcr^of Will’s 
CoRee^houfr, CoriThill, 

Lately at Wrftrrl.am, in Kent, Jacol} 
'Xloyle, a dav-labaurtng man, at the age of 
a07 years, of which he had worked above 
' 70 in the parilhes o: Wcltciham and Bra^ . 
tiedu 

AraiL 1. Floyer Sydenham, cfq. at bU 
aptrmmtt in the Strand, aged 77. He was 
formerly of Wadhaiti-Collegr, Oxford, 
^ ’ arfcere he toedt the degree of MsUct of Arts^ 
April 30, 1734. 

The Rev, Allen Hall, of PIcOey, Der- 
V.liyiHtre, 


Mr. Chriftopher Rronkfhank, of George- 
flreet, St. Martin's Ic-Giand. 

а. In Portland-place, General Gage, who 
rotnrn.mded at Bofton at the bcgiuniiig of 
thr life Anuncan war. 

3. Mr ^ames White, mafter of the Caf- 
tle Inn, Marlborough. 

Ac Soutlfampton, thli Lady of Archibald 
Stewart, cfq. filler to Sir Harry Harpur, efq. 

4. Mr. IIukinanYou'hg, ofHattonGardfu. 

At Hath, George William Faiitax, rfq. 

I ord Carnwditti, of Kirk Michael hotifr. 

Lately in Ireland, the Rev. James Dixon, 
L>ean ot Down. 

5. Mr. Llwis Lochce, of the Royal Mi- 
lltjiy Acaclc.iny, l.itllc Chelfra. 

.‘\i EdiiilMirgh, Mrs. Helen Sinclair, re)i£l 
of l.iciu. Col. Alexander Campbell, of 
BalcaldLii. 

Mary Coiintcfi Dowager Talbot, reli£t 
of William Earl Talbot, dcceafed. 

The Rev, I>i. Hamilton, ProfelTor of 
Divinity in the Univcility of Edinburgh. 

Mr. jofeph Dixon, one of the Bridge- 
inallers of the city. 

John Hulfey, efq. brother to Lord Beau¬ 
lieu. 

б. At Liverpool, aged 71, George Over- 
end, efq. Di piity-Coiiimiirary and Muf- 
tcr (01 the .Norihern Diflri£t ot the county 
of Lai'iCaUe’. 

Sir Merrick Burrell, Bart. 

At Bnilol, FvcKn.Picrpoint, efq. 

7. Mrs. Puiccll, in Paradife Row, Tiling- 
ton. 

Latefy, Reuben Foxwcll, efq. of Church 
flrcer, SpitalHc^ds. 

8. At Stairwell, near Staines, the Rev.George 
BnrgcLs, D. D, upwaids of 40 years vicar 
of the pai ilh. 

Mr. ('.corge Scatown. Jeweller, in Gul- 
tii-lunr, and one of the Common Council 
of Farnngdon within. 

9. At i^ullcls, Jolcph Browne, Vifeount 
Montague. 

10. James Woiflcy, cfq. of Stenbury, in 
tin- I lie of Wight. 

i'/. At Honningion, Suffolk, Robert 
Qumcp, efq. 

13- At Horfham, — - ■ Evers, late • 
lieutenant tn the Bail-India Company's fer- 
vice, and author of a Journal kept of a 
Journey from BafTora to Bagdad, publifhed 
about three years. In a fit of def^peration he 
Ihot himfelf. » 

In Grnlvenor-place, the hon. Thomas 
Molcfwonh. 
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An ACCOUNT of JOHN EARLnjf SANDWICH. 

[With i PoitT^AIT Him.] ' . j. 


J ohn earl of sandwich (a the 

ei<lelt lun of EHwurd-Richarii Vif- 
couat Hinchiobrooldby who difd in the 
life<<timc of hit father* Loul S.indwii^h 
fucccfded his grandtWher, in f^g, in 
his iJrle and aid iftkr'pt lihcial 

education at Efun, anfl Trinity College^ 
Cambridge* be wentr abroad fjrfiuthcr 
improweisient. Xn thU tour he dut not <ou- 
iinelunn^f to /be ofual route, bvitcx- 
temled 1 h« travels to Grand Caiio, in 
Egypt) and purtned-art anti fcieiicc with 
avid.ty aiul perfeve«‘ance. During his ift- 
fidcncc in Egypt) be purchafeil a letnark- 
able inartde which be brought to Eng¬ 
land in sy39 ) it contained a minute ao 


named as one uf ihe negoeiirtsra, ami con- 
eluded <he^. general peace wbidl 
ti^ there in Qftober 17S3. wasnbo 
one of the^liages given to the enemy for 
the performance of fonic of ilie articiel^iti. 
piilaced in that treaty* 

On the both of February 17^) hewa^ 
coiiilftutctl Firft Loid CommidSofi^ of 
(he Admii'altyi having on tlie ift of,‘rhf 
lUnie month been fwom of the Prjry • 
Council. In 1748 and 1750 be was one of 
the Regents 'in the King'k ab/ence nbrasd. 
lie resigned bU poll la the tucce^ng 
year, aikl continued out of e?n) 4 oyiMeni * 
until December 17}$) wlien he wavde* 
dared joint Vke* rccafurcr of XrHshd. 


count of the receipts anddlihucrtnicnts of and Secretary of War dierc* 
the three Athenian MagiilrateS) imputed Fii^m this period Lord Sandwich Ihemt 
^ that people to celebrate the Feaft of to have devoted his attention to bufii^fs, 
AponO)at l>eloS)in the 101ft Olympiad) with fteadinefs and fuccefs* At hi« 
cr 374 before Chriii» and is the gldeit in« jefty^s acceOioii to the Throne he Wat oon* 
^ .1 timird a member of liw Privy Coutiol) 

and had a renewal of his fonnergnmt. 0$ 
tlic Vicc-«Trta(ui'fi;rihip of Xrriand* pa 
the loth of February 176}) was nwi* 
nateJ AmbaflTador iLclraoidinary and 
nipotentiary to the Court of, Spmn j but 
that legation did not t^c ptK<j-*loir 
Xlr. Gvnville being*appoiii^Firft 1^4 
of the TrcaAiJT# be wat.rucccedt'd, I Anrii 
i 5 , 1 ^6 3, as Firft Lord of the A^uralty 
byLoid Sandwich) who abopt this twno 
rcfign'&d bis poft in Ireland. On 
the oth, intbefanae ycaryhc/bccatiie'^S 
of the Secretaries of StatC) %nd held 


icrtption whofe date is kriown with cer 
tainty* On this tnatble Dr* John Tay- 
lof) Ke^MHiaryof St« PauI'S) publifbed 
a l^rned DiO'ertation) entitled) Mar- 
fXiW Saadicenfe cum Commentario et 
JNFotis/* 4 tu. At this period his lAirdfhip 
attended to literary purluiti)) which he hat 
never entirely iicgleflcd) and became a 
mmhor of a club campofed of Dr. ShaW) 
• pa. Pecocke, Mr. Gordon, and other 
';:nfltkme&who had vilited Ep'pi. Mr« 

' Moleti). in bis Tmvclsf » i^aks with 
. deference and reipe& ot Lord 


KevdyovlytookhisreatintlMHouieof employment ui)tiithe change in the JjjfU 
|^eM)«iidthpugh%|jprcrrntnoCano(dmati| occa^oned by the mrrodu^liti^^of 


^fttjspsrhaps the oldeft lenator now icmain* 
there. Has talenu early claimed atteti.^ 
and pointed him out as qne ableio aflUl 
pTOTrofs aMiiiifter- XudiUeai ly days b« 
Ufiittdwidi thepartyof the Poke of. &ed^ 
livrdtandia t744)«hra 
pominatod FirkXord of Admmutyt 
tie xVas joined with him in die coVutniflUm) 
and continued at that Board until he was 
appointed Minifter Picnipotentiary to^ the 
butes Geneni, November 18, 1746. At 


the friends of Lord Kockingbani*';‘Iii 
1764 he was the ufifuccvisful caod^lt'fiMr 
thf Ste.‘/ardibip of the JmycrlL^ of 
Widge* 


■T^ - 5 .' 

IttlS of.. 




ment; am ob its dllfofdt^ii' he a^irks* 
tuigied to power. On the ioth of January 
7768) he was appointed Poll •Mailer 0 «* 
neral) which be eaubanged on tho lotli 


the CvugreU of Aia la Chap^le> be was. of December S 77 ^t Secretarjui p 

f OfUvo idiuoU) Vol. I. p« X 47 * 

Qjl» 



ipsF ‘State for the Northern department. 
■IShh pTa<re he auitted bn the xath of Ja* 
Hlinary 1771,10 becomeFirftConimi/noner 
of the Admiralty, a place he held until 
the clofe of Lord Noith's adminiftration. 

Since chat period Lord Sandwich has 
|»een unemployed, though from his abi- 
.it mignt be prefumed th£t he would 


iill fome poft in Adminiftration with ad* 
vantage to the State. HJa Lordlhip'a Co* 
cial quaHtics have rendered him the aelight 
of his intimates, and whether in or out 
' of place he will always be entitled to re¬ 
gard for qualities which he is allowed to 
pufllers, and which are feldom to be met 
with in a Statefnian. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL 


April 23 . 

*T^n£ Miftake of a Minute, a mufiCRl dra- 
* ma, was performed at Drury-lane, for 
' the benefit of Mr. BsdJeley. TFlis is one of 
thofs unimportant performances which ap¬ 
pear at benefits, and are very deservedly con- 
«pghed tooblivum. ■ 

14. Kina, an operatical piece, trariflated, 
by Peter Pindar, wjsperfarmed 
bt CuvehC-};^rdcn, foi Mrs. Martyr's benefit. 
The orifiinil pt4*ce, we are iufotmed, has 
ObcaineJ great celebrity at Paris, where it has 
t^een adled many nights with cxceflTivc ap- 
j^lanfe. It hat here been thought of funicient 
confeqneoce to obtain r}ie afliftance of Mr. 
JolioClone and Mrs. Billington m the princi¬ 
pal charadlars, fince the ArH; night, inftead 
Mr. Brown and Mrs. M.4ityr; but will, 
Rve apprehend, never be popal.ir in EngUoid. 
The (lory is fimple and the mufic preuy, 
but til adapted to an Englifh judience. Since 
the flrd eight a prologue has been fpoken by 
Bir. Holman. 

May I. Bonds without Judgment, or. 
The' Loves of Bengal, a farce, by C.ipt liti 
Tbpham, or, as reported by others, a Mr. 
'Berkeley, wasadledat Covenc-gavtien for the 
benefit of Mrs. Wells, of which the folio w- 
^ it a fketch i 
'G«/Ma/ Fkrjr 
Ceejroa, «... 

St^hiaf 


Mr. Qjick. 

Mr. Wewitzer. 
Mr. Ryder, 
htr. M'Crcady, 
Mr. Fearon. 
Mrs. Wells. 
Mifs Wilkinfon, 
Mrs. Pitt. 


The I'cene is laid in Calcutta.—Sophia and 
Cliarlcitte are two young ladies, who com^to 
Imdia under cite pr^efliun of their Gir. ernefs, 
cm s m.itiimonul fcUemc.—They are con- 
Bgned to the ctre of Mr. Nankin, who lias 
engaged pne of thern to Colonel Fury, the 
pomotapder in Cliief; and the other to Mr. 
piHigoi|y wealthy merchant, of very weak 
AervBs. The Coloitel is drawn an amorous 
btd foot, and. particularly fond of 4 wr//r 
ameltf oil vyhkh circattiftan^ tlM plot 
(ofna* Chinioctei previous^ to her leaving 
England, has conceived an attachment for a 
yomtSC d^cer, of the nante of* Manly, who 

feyo.Wf?. ft»r tt Ww* in a tlifSerpn ftUpt 


the arrival of the ladies, the Commander 
comes down in great ^ate to vifit his Future 
bridff; but meeting with Che old Ooevernante, 
midakes her For the lady intended for him, 
A very ludicrous fcfie enfues; and he quits 
the Oag^ in high wrath at the impofitioii 
which he fuppofes Mnkin put on him. 
In the m^n time, Gapt. Manly, who has 
juitlmded, is making every enquiry for 
Charlotte, but in vnm, till he falls in with 
japiM, the Colonel**: confidantral fervant, 
who proves to he hi:.' *llcr-hrother, and en¬ 
ters heartily into his (Vrvice, Accordingly 
he introduces himfeif tothe young ladles, and 
by a feign^xl ilory oF Manly having (hoc him- 
felF foon difeuvers Charlotte to be his mif« 
trefs, and engages to introduce him fpeedily, 
as alffwo rid Sophia of her old lover the Co- 
Kmel, whom (lie appears heartily to diHike. 
To accomplifh tiu* irheme, he tells the Co¬ 
lonel, clue Nankin has impofed on him, for 
that the young lady ha« a t^rk ug. Tins gives 
the coup de to the Coloners afFe^ions, 
whofe favourite ob'cdlis a •wslUfArurd ancle. 
lie goes ofFwitli Japan, determined to laugh 
at his intended mif^icfs. Accordingly on 
their interview, which is fnfBciently ludicrouS| 
the Colonel every moment turns theconver- 
fationon eork^ and then begs the lady’s par¬ 
don for mentioning it before her, till at la(t 
Ihe gives him the retort courteous, by telling 
him (he believes he has drawn too many w 
them tl1.1t evening, and leaves turn in dudge¬ 
on.---He determines to palm her on Congoi 
and niayry the other finer himfeif; and with 
that view, by Japan's advice, tells Congo 
tliat Charlotte is engaged to a hot.headcd 
young officer, who will certainly cut his 
throat. Congou, being ncturally timid, im¬ 
mediately quits his pretenfions I but, in order 
to clench the bufineft, japan introduces 
Manly to Charlotte before him, Ihe fight of 
whom efledluaUy deters him, and he in con- 
fequcnce givee up the contraA of marriage. 
The Colonel now fnppofing the field open for 
him, determines on marrying Charlotte; bu| 
by the contyivanc^ of Congo, who difoovers 
the trick played upon him, by Japan and the 
ladien, is trepanned Into maiTiage with the 
eld Gouvemente, the ceremony being per¬ 
formed in a dofq |>alan<|Uto in a dark grove, 
Iq ^laftfctne^ Vfbpn the^4^*^**^**^ ^ 

exult 
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•scutlmg m hit fitccefs, and laofthiag « Con¬ 
go, Captain Mati)y enters with Cliarlocte, 
whom the Colonel (uppofes himfelf to have 
juft married. This circumftanca alarms him; 
but his totifuTion is comple^tetl by thoanival 
•f tlie bride in a moft fu2>erb pjlanquin, wlio, 
on drawing the curtain, appears to he his old 
fi'icnd the Gmivemaiite. All the parties 
join in the laugh a^ainft him, Charlotte give§ 
her hand to Manly, and Sophia determinea 
to return to England with her After. 

Such is the outline c»f thi<: piece, which Is 
nearly on a level in [^int of merit with Mis. 
Well&’s anniverfary farces. The Atu itions 
aie m<>nftruu0y ftrawed, and proh<ibih(y 
every inftanC violated 1 bat tliefi#are itiAes 
no\v>a-day«> eahly dif^wnfed with. The au¬ 
dience weie in tugh j^od liumoi^, to wliich 
the inimhahle a^ing uf Qn*ckand Rydirnu- 
CcTully emtubvued. *Thc feene ot the cerk 
leg went oft With tingnl.ir eclat. 

hfr. Holman fpoke a very inJitfereiit pro¬ 
logue veiy iiidiftcicnily. ihe lule ihuAgtit 
m It was boirowed frum the pidlurc of the 
Talc of Britifti beauties in this EA(t-lu«iies, 
which indeed feums to have given the Aift 
hint of the piece. 

3. The Diftiefted B'roncr, a '^rce, hy 
Mr. ChailcN StuaiC, author of Gictn 1 Green, 
\K:iS a^led at ]>ury-laiie. The Dramatis 
Portoua: are 

Sit George Coutteou$y - Mr. Palmer. 

T'‘tt-r Poft - - - Mr, Siielt. 

ky « - - Mr Baddcley, 

^nlnadahy • - Mr. Burton. 

Lt*Oih/f • • Mr. vV.il Iron, 

Softhy Pepf • Mis. VVilfon. 

Mfi. Termaganty • • Mrs. Hopkins. 

^'innyy • - Mifs Collins. 

The fable of this piece, thougli enmpofed 
of flight inaienals» dilplays much Ikill tii the 
Ccxtuie, and novelty in the arrangemenc.*— 
^ir George Comteou%, a Baronet uf fafliion, 
but reduced to extreme d'fticfs, is C(ini|ic|led 
to recur to matrimony,as ilieJ.'r;i»cr refott for 
|-epatiinghis broken huiune. In this rcfeaich 
Ik Axes on Sophia, tlic stuped daughtei*of a 
pjwAbroker, w*ho has reftcated with much 
of her valuable piopertr, and paftes 

for a rich heireE; aud w'ho, tho* cn.'>moured 
of his perfoo, retains fuAicicnt prudence to 
try his afl«£hoiis. This Ibc does by pretend¬ 
ing that flK IS under the controul of two 
maiden fitters, the one <!< licatp even to the 
lieigiit of fafUionable effeminacyi the oclier 
fond qf ruftic fpoits, aod coarfe ip an 0|>pf>- 
fite extreme. She ilien perfbitates eac!) of 
(hefe ideal fifters, and Sir George^ caught by 
the deception, alternately make* lore (o each | 
bat flually difcoveiing liis miftake, makes 
bu peace hy pretendiu;: he knew hrr under 
fYWjr ifKpriUedijfte ikftt'eff of 


• 

the Sarnmet, hit applkatioit to Peter Po|^ tfte 
pawnbroker, who proves to be the 
his Sophia—the expedients of Qi^irk, hla 4 h 
torney --with Che final mterfereooe 
uncle the Colonel, makeup the other bdl» 
nefsef the feene, which concludes of ceurSi 
in Ins unum with Sophia, 

There ii much humour in the dFawfattf 
of level rfl of thefe chaia^ers* the embarnd^ 
meiits of the Baronet and ihsr cran»A>rm^ 
tionv of Sophia aie happily hit off;-—-and 
what is ftill better, tliere is much fatyric mtm 
pofurc of the pradliccs of Jew* and AUcM-iiwltfe 
thufe hai'i^es uf the tUfreJedy which, Utoi^ 
often touclwd on, were nuver^ tliai we re^ 
collc^f, fo fully dramatized • 

The following Piologue was fpoken 
Mr. Hnraufter, jun. 

f Tie ffreviaht /« the rf 

J*>y>hgue, fUty « The KighUnd . 

lU check efl'emiiiiie man, each Bncifli 
mad, 

Secure of cimqueft, weal's the Tartan plgid | 
A g 11 b that uft hath made the hoftile fmart, ’ 
And, .irm'd hy beauty, now aftaiUthe tie^rt^ 
HiitiiKl HigliUiul Ihoiildeis it fuhdu*d t);e 
Round l.uhcs wailU it vanqmftirs the heau«' 
T)ijj> fd.nd the world of f.ilhion fo bewitchet* 
Should ic exinid, pr,iy wlio will Chli 

hrcecliBi } 

See Pattiei Cendin:; nil their.fleecy flocks, * 

[polnttng t9 thegfiem hzxet^ 
That All each giccn —1 mean each fhug greett 
box; 

Willie Peggies liften to tliis vocal grove, 

( pointing to the orcbf/Us'p 

Where oveiy flute anii Addle lings us love, 
Methinks 1 hear agiKldcfsr.ry—Korfarttnf 
* [ ^9t>tting to the ga^Uety^ 

** I'U, like my betteiii, wear a lath of 
Tait.iii: 

** Give me the laddies with their Highland 

plaidi, 

« Not led rags now catch mackerels 04*4 
ma.*U.'* 

Says Pat, who*s next Iicr—'* Woman ^ helA 
your bodder, * 

Elfe 1 Will your two lips with kifles 
finochci. ^ 

** What is thh pi jid f^'Tisthin—-*tis poor—^ 
*tis fllabby: 

** Give a ft'>uc IriOi blade a good rich tabby.f^ 

** Kixg, luuld your tongue, mon V'- 'Oyt 
his neighbour Sawny, 

Ar'n'i w» like you, Kiithe gude, aAii 
4 b:<uld, and biawney f** 

<< Oh true,*' cries Pat, ** Old SogUod'a flrir 
we pencil; 

^ Ar'n'c all we P>ug!ifH,Trifluncp or Scotch}^ 

« fwj«"-r-fays Iw Jatty, biting hay^ .f^ 

. pails I 

ff 'Til Eogrifti aU be now in Walei, 

Wvm 
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^ Skifen terp hj Saxoas~hur hur pleafarp 

'w'AndbiMr lives ters like ICings^ on ftieefe 
and teeki.** 

i** fajsthe Jew, ** think more and 
fpeakmochlefs; 

dl ^atch dat CO do with Bai *nctch in Pif^rofs } 
,4 I viljrcliofe him^Iec Turn come to me»“ 
lAi if he has jewels, d’ye 'fee; 

^ from tem I foon will fet 

bW free.’’ 

' Critics, if any jewels you defery, 
not their laftreco Che public eye. 

f id, oh| ye fair) pray fan tO'night applaufe, 
Iwpd we*vc bm no cruakmg^ m&njlrous 

''' ‘ ’ ^rawj f 

CO no prefvifnpt’ous fkill lays claim $ 
*jhi» pleafa by decent humour is his aim ; 

'Mb taocorous pcrs’nal fatire he applies, 

Mt iinkes at general foibles as they rife. 

' On Che fame evening a youag lady neatly 
to Mfs. Kennedy appeared for Che 
time at Covent-Garden, in the charac- 
tar^ Arbaces, in Artaxerae?. 

*' f,' Mrs. SltMons reprefented Alicia in Jane 
SKcMTe^ for Iwr own hencAt. Titis rh.ira^ter, 
which is a cnmiHifiCton of rage, ren\ot Te, ex¬ 
travagant love and rtiadnefs, is fo p<4|uljarly 
gdbpted to Mrs. SidJons’s i>oivri*s, that no- 
ving but the want of a performer for the 
pert of Jasia Shore could warrant the' nnti. - 
ggrakk permitting her to perform (however 
, pScellenUy) any other chaiadter in thi» play. 
The exhibition of this evening, fo far 
Alicia was concerned, accordingly gratified 
wery wilh of the audience, and lefc them 
Mhing to regret but the abfence of an a^refs 
^oApeient to fecond, in fomc degree, I'o 
jperfedl ^ pcrfi>rmance. 

14* htr. Hewerdine (for the gentleman 
In the bills of the day was above concealing 
bk^name) appeared for the firfl time on any 
. ffai^ tt 'Covent-Garden in the charadlcr of 
Young PhUpoc. The confidence with whirl) 
M exhibited himfalf before the public could 
^equalled only by the imptrfeC'lioa of hts 
bdi f o ttnance. Wednnot rennenihcr tn have 

S I fo complete a faiUirei fo hule muoelly 
*fo little merit. 

1 4 , At I>i ury • laoe g new interlude called 
The box-Lobky Loungers was performed. 
.Y^ia piece it in tlie manner of Mr,. Garrick's 
Yarmerfs Return from London, It Iiad (e* 
yer^'cemporarysid local allufions which gave 
Aj^fadiioa to the audience> and it has becq 
Kce' repi^ented at the fame theatre. 

Tk;^ Theatre R«:yal in the HaymarVd( 
Vp^tied wHh the Spanifh Fryar, and anew 
.gMfo opera by' Mr.. Bibdin, catted HUrvelt 

place in fable and dialogue 19 
TSfo * vehicle for ilw mufir; c^nd 

gpd 4 few alp have (onv* rntrit. 


Between the play and entertainment an 
occaftnhal addrefs was fpoken by young Sef- 
tini, in Che character of a Merry Andrew 
inviting cuAomers to the Little Theatre. The 
addrefs was pointed and wjtty in a great de¬ 
gree ; but the manner and fpirit of younf 
Seftini furprifed the audience, and his per¬ 
formance iH France confirmed and heightme4 
the favourable impreflinns he had made. 

i8. The play of Hamlet was performed 
at the Haymarket, when Mr. Browne from 
Edinburgh, and Mrs. Kemble, late MifS 
Satchel, were introduced in the parts of 
Hamlet and Ophelia. 

Mr. Browne’s perfon is below the middle 
fize, fomething like that of Hetiderfbn, but 
moie mdh^enhie, aov more fofeeplible of 
paflionate ExpreflionJxt His countenance ia 
intelligent, iits manner unembarraited, and 
his voice clear, full, vapous, and agreeable. 
He feems likewile perfedlly to comprehend 
his author. With thefe qunhfications he 
would be a performer which the ftage h.ith 
abfolutcly wanted fiiicc the death of Garrick, 
if he stter.ded to the pronunciation of 
fyll.ihle*!, and fof^lsred all the great paflions 
to gncfpint and rapidity to his fpeech. His 
m'Jtiner iiQtuI execution, as a reciter, often 
excels .aSy thing we ever heard, hot it is the 
manner of a model for pupils, not of a per¬ 
former, lo delnde and mterelt the audience. 
It lengthens (he feme into wearinefs, and 
makes the pafTions hang heavily and opprefs 
the mind. If Mr. Brown would attend and 
improve by hints of this nature, he would 
foon move In tlie hrft oidrrof dramatic per¬ 
formers. 

Mrs. Kemble is well known and deferved- 
Iv eHcemed on the Theatre. Her return to 
linden was pioperly welcomed, and her 
l>erformAnce of Opbclia was in a fVtIe of af- 
fet^ing Ampl tciiy and r eal e xcellence, to w hich, 
we are ferry ro fay, the tlage is a ftranger. 
She wants fpiiIt and vigour; perhaps ihe :fi 
loo modefl for the flrung and declamatory 
pans of tragedy, but we have n<*C feeii me¬ 
lancholy maduels tolerably reprefented on the 
O.'ige, fince the days of Mrs. Cibber, tiUthii 
evening- 

ar. Tlie Canubs, a farce, was^adled at 
Cnrent-Garden for ihcbenebt •>£ Mr. Wild. 
Tins piece was not heard out by the audience, 
nor we diffent from the verJu'>, a< it 
poflr'tfes little t4 eutertam ami lefs to iiiteieit. 
'1 tie plot tarns on (Ire old idea of one fxltef 
accomi^ying another in the cbarafler of hec 
ftfrvant, whiKV her lover is attevided by hit 
fnrnd as a conAdcntial valA. The confe,- 
qoence nf (l)eir meetings is a mutual paff^n 
between the diBerctu pairs, wldch leadb to an 
elopement, ill which tire ladies Oifguife them- 
felvrs as Sfudfffff* This laR circumfUmce 
giv« t|i %i\\t to the pteue. 
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THE WAY TO KEEP HIM, 

Pe^^orme«l on ThurfJay Night, tho 17 th of 
Mjf, at the l>iilce of RicliraonU\ Theatre* 
Pfivy-Gardcns, before their MajeHies, and 
their Royal Higlinelfes the Princefs Royal, 
Pnncefs Au^uRa, Priticefs £li 2 abeth, 
Princefs Mary, anU Pnnc<f:i Sophia. 

Written by tlie Right Hon, Gen. Conway. 

Spoken by the Hoi. Mrs. H/ iart. 

SINCE I was dtMir d to tread^cho aufol 
ftage, ; 

Thank Heaven, that plac'd me in this poliih*d 
age ! 

There was a time, w'c're told, whea in a cart 
1 mighth.ive pl'i>*d out lovely Widow's pap; 
Or travell’d, like a Pedlar witli a pack, 

And my n hole homely Wardrobe at my back; 
But, troth, I feel no fancy for fucli mumming ; 
And fure one's diefs ibould be at leali bt* 
coming \ ^ 

No Rainbow Silk then flaunted in the wind $ 
No Gauzes IwcU’d before, nor Cork behind s 
Ko DiammidA tlien, will) all then* fparkling 
train, 

Kor Rouge, nor Powder, e'en a (ingle grain. 
But thefc were hinple limes, the learn'd 
agree— 

Simple, indeed} too (imp)e much for me I 

Another age produc’d a diflerent feene t 
All grand and (lately, a« ihc fufl was meani 
The change indeed W’ns total, d As ' 

Blit I can lianlly fay 'iwas for the hotter. 

For was't not (trange to fee a welUdi eft PUy’r 
Strut on high huricin» in the op^n air; 

Then bawl to Oallerirs h gh as any fleeple t 
Or fqueak ihro’ Pipes to forty tlioufand 
people! 

Good Heavens, how liorrid I what a mon- 
flrous notmu I » 

’Twould quite deprive one of nSt fpeech and 
mouoD. 

Anil tbantowear one fettled, Arange grimace, 
Or endleis fimpcis on a palteboaid face 1 
To hide the beauties bounteous Nature madei 
Beneaih a Rifling Vizard's filthy (bade; 

I'o lofe of Sidduos' glance tiie proud controul, 
Or fwimmingeyetlutpaiiit&themelting(nul; 
Th’ obedient brtiw that can be Hern, or meek; 
The dimpling blufh that dwells ou Farren's 
cheek; 

Thewell-tua'dairsthatfuit each varying part* 
Aad looks thecutk the language of the heart I 


T, i:§7* 

** Thofe Andentf, eitVe ifliir’4 
wond’rout wits; ^ 

M In Vafto rd rather tru(t our hooeft Ckt^ 

^ They migliC be learned, with Iheir MAlfr 
rules, . 

** For me, X fet them down ag arrant IMlA 
And mn^ conclude, ’midRalUhufa bujdlai|^ 
arts, , ■ . 

Their Audiences lud neither eyes 
hearts.*’ 

To modem Stages too, in my concepcioi^' 
One fairly might produce fome juft obj e ^tiait^ 

* ris fuch a^oiicourfe, fuch a Raring fhew. 

Mobs (hout above, and Critics fnarl betoWf' 
But wlien their Battle, in its dire eiTayi^ 

Vents its full rage on Pl«yen or on Play, 
You'd think yourfelf a hundred leagttCf froiA 
fhore: ' 

The Bi.Mtlw'ain whi(\les,and the MonRersroai;, 
True} for Ambition, 'tis an ample fieldir^ 
VaR crifps of praife its fertile region yitkii g 
’« But rankling ilioms infcR the genial M, 
And keeneR cempeRs blaR the pi—tertl 
toil." 

WMiite liere, in this fjur Garden’s calm 
treat, 

At once the Virtues* and the Mufes* feat| 
Where friendly Suns their kindlieft ittflactfldiB 
fhed, 

Each tender plant may dauntlefs rear its heafk 

I 

T/>o’ no tali pint itt JiMtly r&eraix, 
f\cr CiJtt JprtJti around ;ti Tttigic ermrij 
}hrs yen^i' myrtU m.iy Hi fxutttt di/cUfft 
Or vtrj^in Hu 7y, tingle thi new^hlowM ro/k { 
jlttdjil’nr a* ti thttrf, irndiy aid may /efe. 

For J'omc fait Htne a tnin^Ud wrtatb to rivfer* 

But fiiilting Metaphor \^tkis hum^t 
JVho O'wn yout pow*r, and how to j<tureommamd$ 
Shallf:orti tbt noify pf^dits of tht crowds 
The vaiitf tht tbf JiikU and tht loHd% 

BUJl in tbo iandbur of a ohoftn f<0Op 
kFhoJt hiarti art pa* flat l# ihtir judgm^nh ^ 
l/ut ;— 

** You to their fanlli will be a little blind i* 
You to tlieir talents wmII he very kind. 

” And fuchth'applaufe we covet for ourfVbiys 
1 * Where the heart didlates and the hande 
• obey. 

• 

The ai'ivt appears as it was ori^iamHy fpohm^ 
Tht tints with inverttd comma t wttt omit- 
tedf in order to introduce the foltamdoip el 
tht right *f performance hefort His Royal 
Highiicis the Prince of Wales cmd tho 
puke of Ctimbertau(l-^*eiT^ frvattd 
with itaiics^ as wti Ms thofe n^ith invortod 
eommast were omitted in order to isttrpJneo 
ihefoiiOUfing lirnttf nuhieitmmrt jpedhe^ dt 

night 
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^ hfw$ tbt King mad 


OnMi 

K(mf$ imtr9dBCid ph tht RepreftntmtioH hefort 
i&c Pitnce uf Wales. 

imd HmnsU Ctioftt fovoorM feats th'>s happy 
ni^tH « 

|hlne with a luftre eiitincntly bright; 

Royal greatnefs'hambly condefcend 
lay the Prince afide» and the friend ; 
to the liberal arts they love, 
p’U Arive te pardon faults they can’t 
approve i , 

Am covld their flattering fmilcs with equal 
cafe, 

ambition^ give the powV to pleafe^ 

C c'd 611 the mimic, .is the real part, 
id pay with duty what we wjut la art. 



ijm. imtrpjMCcd om tbi Kff>t (fenttttian btfm t 
, tb€ King mad ^ticcn. 

Mere, in the peaceful filence of the Grove, 
fleered to Friendfhip, and to friendly Love; 
If an Unlicenc’d, tho’ eot Venal Band 
Save dard with zealous, yet with tiemblmg 
hand, 

kntVing with pious awe their hallowM Ihrine 
^0 raife an Altar to the Heavenly Nine; 

If, ttrongly ardent in In fair a cauie, 

^e have tranfgrefs’d, while we icveie, the 
laws t 

KVa Cafar's felf, their Guard mn and their 
Friend, 

Wirt thro* our error fee its nobler end. 
Patron of Aits, he*d own the gen’rous flame; 
The friends of TaAe and Freedom are the 
fame! 

And fheni’d thofe gracious Powers, wllb might 
reAiam, 

KVn by llietr prefenc^confeente our Scene; 
Kindly indulgent to the Mufe they love, 
flhuu'd tliey protect attempu they might 
. f reprove | 

With coo^fcenfion that each fear beguiles, 
Yoa'U read Mr Liceooc in their fav’iing 
fmtiea* 
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epilogue. 

. WntiCD by the Right Ken. Lieut. Gen* 

BvaooYNZ. 

Updcw by Aw Hon. Mn. Damir. * 

«< XHB W«y to Keep Him**-^k the caGc 

> VnNftllOlHeMfetbi aflttcM 


Does man, unthinlcing man, hit (hare defpjfe | 
Or d^ies weak woman throw away the prize } 
*Tis in ourfelves eur empire to maintain : ■% 
I’ve trac’d the happy image in my brain, I 
Smiling (he fits, and weaves her rofy chain, I 
Oh \ cuntd my humble (kill, which often flrovt 
In mim>c Aone to copy forms 1 love. 

By foft grailaiion rcr^ a higher art. 

And bring to view n fculpturo of the heart! 
I’ll try; and cull materials as they’re fcatter’d-^ 
Not from one objedl, left ’iwere faid 1 
flatter'd ^ 

FirA, temper—>gentle, uniform, obedient'^ 
Tes, mighty Sirs—we know your grand in* 
xdiciit 

1 have icnn that fale [writes] example’s 


greuiciit: | 

that fato 
down- \ 


TiK'.t feltlAn wears, .md never meets a fiown. 
Vivacity and w it [looks round] I’ll take from 

VOU--- 

4 

And fentiiuent, from Lady I know who. 
T|uth and dircretion*--thcre---hnw they 
adorn her! 

And delicacy )>ceping from that corner. 

For fenfibility, where fmiles and fighs 
In pain or joy with blended foftnefs rife, 

I fee i^hreaking thui' yon lovely bloom--* 
For a mfiie to pleafs— I'll look at home. 
Hypoenfy—don't Aart-—(he wants one grain. 
One little atom, juA to cover pain, 

When not content with blefliogs in her power. 
Her truant robs Iier av’rice of an hour. 

My compound’s right, ere next we meet, 
ril mould it; 

And find among you a fit cafe to liold it. 

Ye Sons of TaAc, who would fuch charms"^ 
obey. 

Could you but find them wT.ipt in mortal 
cUy, 

Complete Pygmalion's part ■ — adore and 

pray! J 

For the moA worthy Venus fhall decide. 
Awoke the St:itue, and piefenf the Bride. 


i 


I 

Y 


On the af the petfarmaatt beforg tbe 

King jmd Q^een, tbj fev{.n Ijft Jines af tbt 
^etfi'tue •wei* uhttud^ in order to introdac* tbt 

Such are the gifu th'attentlvCi ^ves (hould 
bring, 

A hoop of gems to guard the bridjl ring. 
Neetl I, liere, point to virtues more fublime! 
Unchaug’d by fjil\ion, uuinipatr’d by time. 
To higher duties of connubial ties ! 

To matoal blelfmgs that fia>m duties rife! 
Your looks—-your heaits***t!ie bright af* 
femblage own, 

Which Heav'n to cnmlative life has (hown. 
And ptscM, In dottble luAre^ on a tlirone* 
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r.XTUACTS from a 1200 K of ACCOMPTS made in the Fonith Year of King 
F.DVV’ARD the SlXl'H, (1550,) and written hy Sir Wlf.LlAM CAVEN—' 
DISH, ct CHATSWOH FH, Kni,;!)i, ami KLIZABF.FH ins wife, the Daugh¬ 
ter of JOHN HARDWIC KE, o'r ilit County of DEVONSHIRE, Efq. after, 
ward. COON I EbS of SHKLW S 1 >UKY. 


aic pioniilciionilj’’ 
m.iiU-, ami cKully t t Imlj 

ariicU^ as in w ici vc u> mloi ni oi mu i lain 

0 

our le.ulci'*, l») cxlii^utuu; t)ic of 

ancient connno.iUk's, ui allot Jnik. rl.ince 
at amuiudiccl cultoins, uiul nianiwis ub. 
ful.tc. f 

tioMicUnRs tlic iti.nio that coinpofe the 
folidwin'fj .iLCoiint uu tiilcitik bv the 
Kin arul loinct lru•^ b\ hts wiK. 'I'lus 
couple, \\ lio pi(.tlucc(ka niiuiciuiK tuinily, 
appL.ti to liavL liwi! in ptitrdt coiiHdcnco 
wiiU tiuh othr*!. She (.iiicl to liCi piail'c 
Ic n obitivcd) w.is l.a- v«iy uvilic of*a 
i'Uo%iiii UiK' i .ci\ , toi hit own cx^n'ncts 
svtii. ituii.i'; ilu V..IS alii.iM.td to 

Uii liK con'^ant ii'.ip>.>!.iiuii of hei 
luilbaiui. bii. coulii >ii>t bi laiii to (kit i vc 
tl'.‘ < luvi.i^b I ui an idle NvoiM in a . ^lawii 
l)ji Ivolxii W.un.^., in In* Antoni I tl.urst 
Jive (fitui j:l itnor :* “ N\(^iit. lalu mtor 
“ coiiii.iua hiini.it'.t, l«il intci pccUiia 
iitiiiuiaiuhi ci't iiiiilui. 'riulaini fu> 

ptiicx, fv iiurix oinaniiniuni. Sic 
“ cuni iil.i tpttiM utnirtduiii cum tatclla 
hKiitui. Nun tk^iivn hoc (|uoJ(unipie 
“ a-\i(.It, cui pu;ittia'S: liuius titiipoia 
** k.lj pciniiUmJa iniu, o:.., IJact. v»t,e 
inrei\.!ia, ct icipn.n.di paicntbit*h, M 
** vacua ;n^t!Oiiunu vix laiis inipkt.— 
“ Kjdu has huiiiaiii jreiwn^ c-xplcuc.i. par- 
** ttmlas cpaaii ttuilrib in uibc conilnas 
exiltuno, m kunianisi t bu-> vacimni ■'.on- 
** tnigat. 1-^0 toiuin hue tuiiL* 

medium quuddani animal Icm^icr duxi, 
cpjod It nnnem. centum inlttir, cum 
*' icra coinponit, .^uali iitiluhi) iiatuis 
& inciamut pi tori'* coiiHniu doiir.eat. An 
** \c*io hoc conioitiuni diciiis, cpiod id 
** uriuin honnnt pi.e:lat lit; Iclus fit — 
Lady Cavendifh) huv.tAcr, hkc iVlis. 
Page III b^'aklpcarc’s Mciiy Wives of 
Wimiror, fccins tu have taken all, 
paid all, and the book befoic us 

pciliaps was never out ot hci keeping, 
except when fhc lay-in, or was confined 
toiler bed by any otlici iranfcut imiiipo- 
iition. 

Xhc title of this book, which contains 
fifty-fix pages, is given in the Fac Simile 
annexed, together w^ith the ilgnatures of 
sir Will.am and Lady Cavcndi/lw 

VoL. XL 


Kxtract. . 

Item, j.Tcvtii to me by my brother vK 
Itun, Ktlav^ of mayrtii* caxicndyr^h lUe 
day til .1 he wolde haue made me to 
hatu* clungi-'d III) kite II nunc then I ic- 
liiiiyrd —— — vii I. ix S, 

ii, geven t.> my norfc at hai fouifte co- 
111) nge by the handcs of iny hof- 
bando — —- iiis. iiiid. 

It. pa)id to the norfe that 1 pm a way, 
ut iuT wagons — xvi s. liiid. 
It ioi a bulcll of otinclc — xv'i d. 
It. geven to my d<*iigur cutciyn at my 
holbande cuniaiidcini.nt — xx s. 
It. pcvcii lo the woman tli.it hath my 
iiuicys hoiu* [boyj — viiid. 

u. ,, avid forgenger, h’ceries, [ iRpioriceJ 
uny Idles, l'(i.;ei andcandv, iortoiinke 
u di.'gc [dr.\;cc, a incdivi..al confec* 
lion] lu> my iiolb.mdc iiti s. iid> 

It. dclvvcicd tu Ih'ilcncy at my holbaiide 
lydvng to m) !adyjiia))’a grace the 
xxiiii of Oaobic c u 

It. pay-d to ic)r^*s the gullinrihe tor 
my iiotuius — v.il. xvii». vld« 
It. tur loic* (liU's of ci<.'’!ie loi carchcra 
[kcrchicN] loi niyhulbandc, atiis.vid. 
lilt ( bir — — X s, 

Ir. loi a bof l of Iblte —• xd« 

It. toieibok'lof b.iyefoUc — viid. 
It. for vu ihckeiics xvd. 

It. for ix clu'keiKS ^ xvdd. 

It. geven tu my brother cl.irkes boue 
that brought a fuUei of uoiiylbn iid. 
It. dilyveicd to Belfcney, at rny hof* 
baiide guyng tu londun the iii of no* 
vcinbit — — — liii 1. 

It. geven to nan, at iny hoHiamle co* 
iiiamlcmciit, to by har a petycotc * v s. 
It paved foi II \eidun o( clutiic for ii cliar* 
\'.u» tor inege •— xvid. 

It. foi VI ouiiics of fatyii fcylke, to (he* 
lynges tfle om.lc ^ xii s. 

It. fur a hondci)t ni les viiid. 

It. geven tu iiiy lorde chanccUr tyfy- 
cyon —• — V s, 

It.^to ii thoufante pynnes —>* xxd. 

It. fora noiRcuf |..old [thread] vs. iitid. 

For my doughter ane, 

Fyrfte, a ciepyn [crefpine, a French 
hood] — — vt, 

lu a ucrtyngall [faiihingale] - iiiis. iuid* 
K r 2 c. 
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It. t(i t ile> [c.iul. tor cap '1 — xii t\. 

Jf. a lullc ut floihc u» Mi.tki lur iUtir**, 
— — — ni h. nili*. 

Tr. gmlclcs, wyii‘, i« <lc, nn«l volo y.\ in fU 
It. a nonce lai-jn iylkc to woikc 


w'*' all 


II 


iuia. 

ul. 


J». h.fltt* a nelict'fcambuytkc - ii *. vwl. 
It. a nonce ot l.ue toi liat p.M> 

ticbj .illtl hul l.tLi. > ^ will. 

It. ten a jHiici ppinno ] .nul pn | m- 
noii:c, (.ivoi) J .iml coiitcicb poon- 
tcis] — —• — xnuU 

['I'l.is \v:\» a ciiil W pi ivtlnnp,, or aii ini- 
plcuKtit ot t,.»nnni4, ) • 

V\ 1 ti .nil ys. 

Item, a km-ic w.utr — lil s 
K. a u-dc tn.int\ 1 — ii 

It. to kiKte c.ipys —- — 

It. to a coral toi liai Ictlic — 

l*'oi mv ilon'^Iitci catMyu. 

It. to elms ot hul.iiul' lu make li:n* 
pailclc'i fpyiilii>, a Toil of iiilfs for 
tile tua.kj ll* Vvs ami o'.lui at 

ni b. mi il. tl’.c elm* — \in. \ n.l. 
It. auck'L inLlIJxi lafyl.ifoi fj.mi.M.\i s. 
It. toraciiftto laiy my col'.icb tirmc 
inv hily cliallynvics to lon.loii - *: I 
Tt. to a poii m. n — i ii'.l. 

It. to :i ttoivU ot l.ukcs --<• v-i. (k 
1 '.. to james cinmpc, ajvivi b. l'\i 
lull, :i/i lyd.nj^cio in» i.ijy i.i jx'b 
C,i.i<c — — • 1 i n -I, 

It. piM'slf.'} a V. i.!c .1 iii‘i'Vot tluf-'c 
W'vJ’t IlliJl'IIU a potv tiJlC \\ li 

V. p.’.'.e'l ID botiiki li'r nil tnvit 6 

[in.,.. ^ -- nil. 

It. \*'\ l.ucn y ult'. i'f ii»l ppiiis \ 
ioi my auii'.L, ai ii j. nii il. y.e \. i !«, 

x\! L. lU* 

It. lor tyIke to iti ike me a i. ^ni [o'il- 

>>] 

It. '.jeVtvi to I! Y fv'l-r '.' nbi.!'* hy 


ll. p.i>Lil tor wyte bowc’^.e [bone] w<hkc 
lor touiVs [lutfs] tor Illy Imokea 
— — — — V 5 . liii il, 

Ir. foi n:noo’C bon? woike for my I’mokcs 
colt u s — — xvmi. 

Tt. lotto :u pi.lie — •— viii il. 

li. ^cven to K..l)vs m.iiic for ronuyn^c 
bv me ai niv coni\ njre fiomc lon- 
<lon —^ — xii ij. 

It. p vcnto^oigc d.uics at hys goynge a 
wave, toi .1 foiienyt Imulcswagcb, .mil 
ioi bis ipurkits wa;i:s - Mii>. iniJ. 
II. p.ucili Jiltelknci [tunlujtoi toiyng 
(•f my d.ima\k goiu, as .ipeiyibc by 
byll — — xniib. iitl. 

It. to my nil tliets man that hioiight 
Svlfc —. — ill s. inld, 

Jt. gev n (only lordc cltor.cclcr tetveon 
— — — xiii s. iim*. 

If, to my fubr fur bar rpiaitties wagci 
ilcw at oni ladys day lalt*. putc - xv k. 
It. piycil tor Itoio that I boughlc of a 
pi'il Ur — —- VMt ». 

It, ..tvtn to III) mollvi^ nunc that 
liionpjile ilu'oxviii .iM>i ilicpc iib. 

It. ii> bv\vc rtviuhe loi lukln;*^ t> 

n*v wuojI 1 lor li.ilt a y< i l ended at U.uly 
iH. > .'V*. i\io R. K. \ i *. - VIS, vind. 

It. • -vui In Will" AI\ iiteiWiK* 
ba:i*\e, iubnund Plaits, P1.U1 a pv!e, 
V»'d,‘*' i^liiiganc, ti.iuii y> Wbyte- 
t\; I, Otes^eil vik, .md 'I luMiiai 

W'a: vn, to by iicill l>os<ts and an owes 
c\.iy ot tluin vs. — xl s. 

It. ^wVvU to my cofen clarkca man lli.il 
bioij^'bt »puU*'“ [ip'ails] — xnd. 
li. to /.i.ivlj loi .1 ycutc ol yclav.e cot- 
loa —— viiid. 

1 *. to Itym for a piyrr ot gloves vid. 
It. pueil toi 111 yeuica oi ca.fav, at 11 b. 
the yvuie lor a lutycoic to 


.S' 

inv 


bolb.iOib tv> \ Y 


.. .1 i.op' t, 

— - — 

11. {''ven to inv loidc.s Ijubi, 1 \ inv 

' ^ •a 

Iii.fb.nulc — -- \i.il. 

It. to my holb.indcs .itoin y v r il :i.o . 


i vd chatnbii 


\n. I 


It. payed for Utyl perns [pirnsjof '‘,<.1 
finctb woiJwC to*'t:.uu\s — x<is. 
It. gevyn to my laJys gnK<btov»'‘t.l. .> h.ir 

pOlCC — - JM.s. ju: 1 . 

It. p.iyrd for ibi: p-’lCa [pi.'i 0 i i .'Ml - 
Imeilus woik'* tor my tap*. — X\X.> 

It. p.iycd for vi p*\eiU, lus, a p.-v.ite 


X*. II. 


It. for.»coinyct («>rcprvyei) p.vycfic x.i v*. 
f'riic two l.ui aitub's waul ^Api.ir..'.r:v>n. ] 
It. for ii pate of lufrn iiii'^. 

It. geven to a h.ubai* — vind. 

It. loitc at piauj w*'’ my l.uly luid my 
lotds admyiai m ui*. and. 


Jt. piyvd foi XX tims of clothe at 11 b, 
ih' el:'.*;, (j tii.tkr liiciie^ tor my iioi' 
b.inJe — — xi b, 

Ii. lor xii ycidwS of bone woikc tor 
lu fan i -» ai xiin d tliv yrrUc xiiii s, 
1 (. toi xn yeiucs ui luMc worke for 

1.1 tlacus ai x.iii. the vi.t'(Je . xvi». 
11. to* a ipa.nuica of thtede for niy nof- 

b.miU* lln* o's — —— iis. 

I.. 'Udy ,v. .’d 10 my Iiolbandc that hrloUc 
at (-1 \i. vMili my coun •ularkc xnd 
oT'ir . s — — X 

It. dd ; IcbveiMj 10 my luitbond whtnn 

1.1 i.us! r. L.n d.'.u til I'liions • cviis« 
It, vl.i loins bitib .iiU ui gri>tis whenne 

lu* w elite U* 1 ‘JUii ’ll — xl t, 

li. ildvvercd to 1 iiKiy to by thyngcfr 
ai,i.r;j^c iny iycn^c >n, as xpcryltic u/ 
byii zvi b« 

It. Xoi n^cof xtipau otihetes •im ji¬ 

lt. 
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A ^kir begs not successfully in hia own A prophet is not without honor 
village, save in his own country. 

All ass carrying sugtJ. ■ Oiie who does things without 

reaping any benefit. 

Throwing spittle to the moon and its re- Kicking against the pricks, 
turning to one's own legs. 

Pounding gram with a goat’s feet. Attempting great things with 

* little means. 

As a political measure the education of the masses is of vast 
conscqucuce. We cannot aftbrd to leave them in the same state 
us the late sepoy array was in, “ isolated from liberalising, 

‘ liamanising and Christian influences, a mine of ignorance and ^ 
* ['anaticism, fleady to be exploded by any spark.” Last year it 
was the belief of many natives in North India that the Lnglish 
were a small body of sea robbers occupying a small island near 
fSagur, that they had sent all their soldiers to India, and last of 
all women dressed uy> as soldiers (Highlanders in their kilts.) In 
the Hills the popular betief was that ihe English wanted to get 
numbers of natives to h<m them down into fat. In Western In¬ 
dia* a Bombay native stated some years ago that he had met with 
several respectable natives, who believe that the Government are 
now desirous of constructing lailroads in order that they may be 
able to escape with facility in the event of their overthrow by 
some native Kajahs, who, they prophesy, will one day surely con¬ 
quer them. The people were swayed by any and every report 
which any foe to British supremacy chose to spread, they haJ 
no knowledge which would enable them to detect false reports— 
W'e see this in the facility with which the Nana and the Delhi 
princes gulled ^he masses. 

Having closed our remarks respecting this Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion Society, which has for its object to bring the masses of India 
nearer to the J^glish mode of thought through the medium of 
Jhiglish knowledge imparted in a Vernacular form, we now 
take up the subject of another proposal, aiming to make Euro¬ 
peans better qualified for their Indian duties, to mix with 
.and influence the natives, by giving them a preparatory train¬ 
ing in England in Oriental History and Languages. Haileybury 
gave t^t, but since its abolition no substitute has been found- 
if a special training is requisite for lawyers, mAlical men, cler¬ 
gymen* and military men, a portion it is more neces^ry for men 
designed for India, 

Though neither of those two great conquerors, Napoleon and 
Fredorick the Great, could force tlie French language on Ger¬ 
many, yet according to sojnc John Bull is to dp it in India—he 
is to learn no foreign language but foreigners are to learn his. 
Tilts however is not the view of the Horse Guards, which directs 
all Cadets now to pass either in French, German or Hindustani^ 
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nor at the London Treasury, wl^ere in 1854 orders were issued 
to all Commissariat Oiheers proceeding to the East that besides 
^perfecting themselves in French and Italian, they will be ex- 
* pected to learn at least one Eastern language.” Changes are 
about to be made shortly in the English Consular establishment, 
by which a knovtdedge of one or two foreign languages will be 
made imperative. Even in England itself French and German 
will soon become a sine qiui non for every person of education, 
and the English on the Continent find by dear bought exjicricnce, 
that if they do not know French they must submit to be imposed 
» on and cheated in every way, and must return as ignorant of the 
social condition of the people of the, Continenf as the veriest 
cockney. 

We hail therefore as a good sign the discussions in the co¬ 
lumns of the T/mvs newspaper, advocating the' establishment of 
an Oriental College in London, to prepare Europeans destined 
for India through a course of clemcq||py studies in Indian lan¬ 
guages, history, &c., for the better mlfilment of their duties, 
thus giving them an insight into the social condition, history 
and antecedents of the people among whom they arc to spend 
their lives. The following is a jirogramme of the proposed In¬ 
stitution as laid down by Sir C. 'I'rcvelyan. 

“It is indeed Ijigli tinjo for iis to \vii>e away the reproach that Oricutil 
litoratun^ iy less cultivated in this country than in some others, which Inive 
not u foot of soil in jiulia, and tlio still greater rc[>roiieh that our young nieii 
proceeding to India ha\’(* not oveii-that t>rdinary Icnowledge of the colloquial 
language, without which it is iiapossihlo foi Ihoni to do^thoir duty in aJiy 
state of life to which they may be called there. The hindrance to the cause 
of good govennneiit and religion in India, which has arisen from this, is not 
to bo told. In order that the discussion may take a practical form, I will 
suggest a course of ]n’oceeding for considemtioii. 

1. Thut an Institution should be establLsbcd in London for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Asiatic langiuiges, and especially of those of India and Cliina. 

:i. That tlic S(,‘l('etiou ttf the public servants,—civil, military, clerical, 
&c.,—sluuild have reference to their general education and qualifications ; 
b\it tliat, ufttr they have been so selected, they should not be permitted to 
proceed to India, uni 11 they have received a certificate from the governing 
body of the now lnstitutit>u that tliey are sutiicicntly instructed in the ele¬ 
ments of one of the vernacular languages of the rresideiicy, to whiph they 
have been dcsignat'ul. 

3. Tliat persons not in the public service, intending to proceed to India 
ns missionaries, merchants, planters, or in any otlicr capacity, shoiild he at 
liberty to attend the classes on an equal footing with persons selected for 
the public aervicc, and to ollbr themselves for examinatfon in order to ob¬ 
tain a CQ^^fioatO'Of qualification. 

4. TcAt facilities should ho afforded for the voluntary cultivation of the 
Icarnod-And more difficult languiiges, such afj Sanskiil, Arabic, and tlic lite¬ 
rary diittlt'ct of the Chinese, followed by appropriate examinations audj*o- 
wards for distiiiguishod students ; and ilKit the i)n»fessors sliouhl be enc\ni- 
raged to publish, in forms suited for [aquilar information, the rcsxdt of their 
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researclics into the literary, social, and religious state of the several Eastern 
iKitioiJs” ^ 

Even France has an Oriental College where some most dis¬ 
tinguished Professors teach Persian, Urdu, Chinese, Arabic, 
Turkish and Sanskrit, and some of the best Oriental works have 
issued from the Paris press. Vienna has its Oriental College 
and a splendid Oriental press, white Denmark sends Oriental 
scientific missions to the East with the view of encouraging the 
study of Oriental languages: so does Prussia^ In Europe there 
are 33 Professorships of Sanskrit, and even Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, is about to establish a chair of Sanskrit. Germany has shower- 
('d down titles, medals, and “ ribbons of ail the colors of the rain¬ 
bow,” op such Oriental scholars.as Schlegel and Von Hammer, 
otliers fo&tered such men as Wilkins, Gilchrist, Wilson, Hamilton; 
lioebuck, and Gladwin. 

Jiussia, so successful in diplomacy and our future rival in 
Central Asia, knows the value of .a special and preparatory 
training for her agents'* sent to Oriental countries, Catherine 
life (ireat»laid down the policy which has been invariably act- 
e<l on,since, that a knowledge of tlie character and language 
of the country to which her officers are sent, is a sine qud 
ndn. Dr. Max Muller of Oxford, in a letter to the Times, 
gives the following account of her proceedings. liuS^ia has 
always been celebrated for her linguists, and where her own 
resources failed, she has called foreign scholars, or native tea¬ 
chers, to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at 
St. Petersburg, and at some of the smiuler Oriental seminaries 
at Kasan, Odessa, Nova-Tclierkask, and elsewhere. Brosset 
was called from France to teach Georgian; Dorn and Itee- 
thtlingk from Germany, the Ibrmer to teach the language of 
the Aftghans, the latter to lecture on the ancient literature of 
India. Arabic was taught by Sheikh Mohammed Ajad Tantawi; 
Turkish and the Tataric dialects by Mirza Kasembek; both of 
tlie^l natives of the countries, the languages of which they had 
to profess. During the late war, the usefulness of officer8,-civil 
and military, well acquainted with the Eastern dialects, w'aa felt 
more than ever, by the liussian (government, and new arrange¬ 
ments were made to give still greater efiiciency to thg teaching 
of tluise languages. The University of St. Petersburg was call¬ 
ed upon to raise the time-honoured number of the four faculties 
to five, the fifth being the faculty of Oriental Literature.” We 
quotpfrom an ukase of the late Emperor, dated October 22, (No¬ 
vember 3), 1857: 

“ As wo consider that the study of Oriental languages may derive groat 
btAielit if, instead of being caiVied on in the diflerent Institutions under 

JrxB, 1859. 2 L 
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the Ministry of Public Instruction, it is concentrated at St, Petersburg, 
the capital ofiTering so mai^ -advantages for this ocxnprehensive branch of 
knowledge, we command os mllows:— 

The section for Oriontal languages, now existing in the University of St, 
Petersburg, is to be changed'into a faculty, with professorships for the fol¬ 
lowing languages:— 

1. Arabic ; 2. Persian ; 3. Turko-Tataric ; 4. Mongolic ; 5. Chinese ; 6. 
Hebrew ; 7. Armenian ; 8. Georgian; 9. Mandshu. 

It is left to the Minister to a|>point as circumstances may arise, ordiuaiy 
and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

The lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the Universi¬ 
ty, but to all who may desire to avail themselves of the instruction given 
the professors and tochers. And each public office may send a certain 
number of students, to whom a knowledge of Oriental language is deemed 
useful in their respective) employmcints ” <■ 

The lectures were opened on' the 27th of August, (September 
8), 1855, and the following is a list of the subjects actually 
taught by the Oriental faculty;— 

I 

“ 1. History of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as Sadi, 
HafiK, and Atter ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligi'aphy ; Persian 
conversation. ^ ^ 

2. Turkish gi*ammar ; history and geography of the Turkish Empire ; 
translation into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

3. History of the I rabs ; translation info Arabic ; interpretation of Ara¬ 
bic authors from MSS. ; Ardb'ic grammar ; Koran. 

4. Mongolic graininar ; translation from and into Mongolic ; history of 
Dahingis Chan and the Mongols to the present day ; histoiy of Mongolic li¬ 
terature ; Kalmyk language and literature. 

5. Chinese and Mandshu grammar; history of Chinese and Mandshu 
literature ; interpretation of Chinese and Mandshu authors. 

H. Annenian grammar ; translation from and into Armenian. 

7. (Toovgian graniiuar ; translation from and into Georgian ; history of 
Georgian litoratm-e 

This may seem a frightful list, and yet, since the first opening 
of the Oriental Academy, three new professorships had to be add¬ 
ed, one for Tibetan, one for the Aflfgliau language, and one for 
.Sanskrit-” 

Some, however, in their zeal against Orientalism, w^ld 
abolish all Sanskrit and Arabic Colleges in India, forgetting 
that 'these are in various cases the only media by which Euro¬ 
peans can exercise any influence whatever over a certain class of 
minds who are held in great estimation by the natives; that, ac¬ 
cording to their theory, such men as Dr. Ballantyne of Benares 
and l^war Chunder Vidyasagar of Calcutta, would have had 
to leave a leading class of minds without any direction in the 
right^th. So the Pundit and Moulvie classes, the leading minds 
country among the masses, are tc be left without any use- 
lul influence. Had Nana*Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi in their 
yo util been properly trained, how'different might have be6n 
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many events in the late catastrophe. The dispute in India on 
the value of the Sanskrit and Arabic Classics is only another 
form of the controversy that raged in France in the days of Des 
Cartes and TMalebranche, and in England in Swift’s time, as to 
the value of the Latin and Greek Classics, when the Pope ful- 
rrynatcd bulls against the study of Greek as Pa^ran. and of 
llebrew as Jewish. 

The tone of opinion of Europeans newly arrived in India, 
who are ignorant of the history, manners and language of the peo- 
jile, calls for measures being taken speedily to give Europeans 
<lesigned for India some training for India before they leave 
England. Ilencc we quits concur with the following remarks 
made by the proposers of the Oriental College :— 

‘‘ Men who arrive in India after having passed their two examinations— 
Olio general, the other special; one purely European, the other chiefly 
Oriental—^will enter u];>oa their duties well hwproHsed with the superiority 
of their own country, well prepared for the ditiiculties that liavo to be en¬ 
countered, and determined to work for the advancement t>f all measures in 
wRicli the interests of both coujltries are identical. They will look upon 
the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of curiosity which is sure to 
grow into sympathy,—a feeling unknown and unintelligible to those who 
go there unprepared. or full of prejudices. It is in human nature that we 
an interest in matters to which we ha# devoted much of our time, 
and about which we know something. A student of ai't will learn t^admiro 
pictures which to the unschooled eye arc simply repulsive. A student of 
history vn\l spend many days in soarcliing for a dociunent which to otheys 
might seem valueless. It wm be the same with tho>se who have paid some 
attention to the study of the classical language and literature of the Bruh- 
inaus. As a classical scholar is moved when he iwes the unchar»ged shores 
of Greece rising on the horizon—as be feels an interest in hearirig for the 
first time the spoken Greek with its living accent—as ho is pleased when 
reminded by what passes before his eyes of the customs, the legends, and the 
poetry of the classical past,—nay, as he cannot altogether withdraw his 
sympathy even from the degenerate descendants of an ancient and noble 
race, the civilian who has but read his N{ila or Sakuntala will look upon the 
Ganges and the ancient cities washed by its waves with a mingled feeling of 
admiration, sympathy, and pity. He will find his mind nerved and tuned 
for the most important part of a civilian's duty, that of gaining the good-will, 
the confidence, and ready co-operation of those whom he is sent to govei*n. 
He will be anxious to meet those who still speitk the language to which he 
has devoted so many hours ; be will have questions to ask, and his hours of 
leisxire will not be hours of idleness. Conversation ^ith the natives will 
soon beoome a pleasure to him, because his knowledge of Sauskait will make 
him foel atliome in almost any dialect of India.” 

■ The AngloiSaxon is equally proud and exclusive on the banks 
of Ganges as of the Rhine, in the Champs Elysfics of Paris 
as in Chowringhee of Calcutta. Frenchmen may tolerate his in¬ 
dependence on account of the money he brinjjs, but will Hindus 
for the money he takes away ? 

Europeans by a careful study cf the language and character 
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natives, must qualify tiiemselves for seeing for themselves, 
not trusting to interpreters. The following remarks of the 
^Saturday Review respecting sepoy oflScers are, wd fear, applicable 
t(^ other £aroi>eans also. Why should the ofBcer talk with the 
^only Subahdar in the verandah of his Bungalow when he might 
^ flirt with the Major’s daughter or the Culoncl’a niece in t^ie ' 
^ well furnished drawing room; or there is the book club, and the 

* billiard table, and the racket court Jack sepoy is only a bore: 

* the officers do not know the men and the men do not know the 
‘ officers: the officers stand alodf more and more from the native 

* soldiers.^ Is it surprising in this case that we knew little of the 
nnemy’s movements, that our Intelligence Department was with¬ 
out news, and that our officials.cried Peace, Peace, when a mine 
was ready to explode under our feet. 

The men who will have influence over the natives must be 
men who mix with the natives and know them, like Colonel 
fl. Abbot, described by -Colonel Edwardes as one who had 
literally lived among the Hazara natives as their patriarch. 
Every man, woman and child in'clhe country knew him per¬ 
sonally, and hastened from their occupations, to welcome and 
salute him as he camQ their way,—and ^what was the rc- 

* suit, the district of ^lazara, which was notorious for its long 
'continued struggles with the Sikhs, is now about the quiet- 
' est, happiest, and most loyal in the Punjaub.”* Of another 
Punjaub Civilian Mr. Raikes writes;—his was the barahdaree 
' system of administration,—living in a house witli twelve doors 
' ant! all open to the {jeopleof another he says;—as a leader lie 
' livtid among the soldiers, as civilian among the people.” 

On the neglect by European agents of those studies which 
would enable them to have some influence over the MosleCnmind, 
we quote the opinion of the late Sir II. Sleeman who moved 
so much among natives. 

“ The beat of ua Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation with 
jMahomedaus' of high rank and education, when we are ckllcd upon to talk 
upon subjects Ixsyond the overy-day oucurreucos of life, A ^lahonieduii 
gentleinan of education is tolerably well acquainted with astronomy as it 
was taught by Ptolemy ; with tlie logic and ethics of ^^istotle and Plato, 
with the works of Hippocrates and Galen, through those of Avicenna, or, as 
-.they call him, Boo^dee Shoua ; and he is very capable of talking upon all 
Hubjects of phKosophy, literature, science, and the arts, and verj misch in- 
cliiMtd to dc so, and of understanding the nature of the improvements that 
been made in them in modern times. But, howevei;,capable we may 
■ feel of discussing these subjects, or explaining these improvements in our 
own language, wo all feci ourselves very much at a loss when we attonipt to 
do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans haye mixed and conversed more 
fi'ccly vkdth all classes than f have, and yot 1 fool myself sadly deficient 

Kuikcb' Revolt of the W. 1 *., p. 28 . 
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when I enter, as 1 often do, into discussion with Mahotnedaa gentiemen of 
eilui^ation upon the subject of the character of the Governments and itksti- 
tutioiis of difereut countries—their effects upon the character and coiiai** 
tiou of the people ; the arts and sciences the Acuities and operations of 
the human mind, and the thousand other things which are subjects of every¬ 
day conversation among educated and thinking men in our own country. 

1 fcol that tliey could understand me quite well if I could find words for 
luy ideas. But those 1 cannot find, though t]>eir languages abound in them; 
nor have I over met the European gentleman who coulcL East Indians can, 
but tlu'y commonly want the ideas as much as we want the language. The 
chief cauhe of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with men 
in whose presence we should be ashamed to appear ignorant ; this is the 
groat secret, and all should know and acknowledge it. We arc not ashamed 
to Gon\ oy our orders to our native servants in a barbarous language, Mili^ 
taiy ofiicei’s setdoin speak to their sepahees and native officers about any- 
tliing but arms, a<. coutremeuts, and driB, or to other natives about anything 
but tlio s]>orts of tbe field ; and as long as they are understood they core 
not one btiaw in what language they express themselves. The conversa¬ 
tion of the civil servants with their native officers takes sometimes a wider 
range ; but they have the same philosophical indifference as to the lan¬ 
guage in which tliey attempt to convey tbeir ideas ; and I have board some 
<if our highest diplomatic characters talking withoxit the slightest feeling of 
hlmme or cmbaiTossment to native Princes on tbe most ordinary subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being but themselves 
could uilderstand. Wo shall remain the same till some change of system iu- 
s]>ires us with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated dosses 
of the native community. They may be reconciled, but they can never be 
chai'uiod out of their prejudices or the errors of their preconceived cwinions 
by Hueb language as the Europeou geutlemen tire now in the habit of speak¬ 
ing to them.” 

We have one proof of the evil effects of ignorance of In¬ 
dia in the cry now raised lor English law, English lawyers, and 
the English language for Courts of •Justice. Wliereas Indian 
experience points to the Pun jaub as the model for Cfiurts, thus 
tlescribed by Colonel Edwardcs- “ Courts of Justice cheap, ac- 
‘ cestaiblc and prompt; the exclusion of Vakeels; the confronting 
‘the real parties: the arbitration by Panchayats.” iSir Henry 
Lawrence inculcated on liis officers “to live among the peo- 
‘ pie, to decide more cases under trees and as few under the 
* punkah as possible, to ride about their district and see and 
‘ liear for thexusclves instead of through the Police and Am- 
‘ lahri” Mr. Kaikes, Judge of the Sudder at Agra, states he 1ms 
seen in a Native State—the Kajah of Patiala^—betger justice ' 
adnuBlsteted than in the Company’s Courts.^ 

Meredith Parker, in his “ Empire of the Middle dieses,” well 
remarks on this. “ It would be rather unkind to inform a man 

* "file Court of Directors in 1836 decided that the Vcmarularo wore to be the 
language of Hhe Courts ou this ground. “ It is easier for the Judge to acquire the 
l.LUgiiuge of the people tlian for the jK^oplc to acquire the language of the Judge : tho 
poorer classes who are the parties•cuiieorned m the great mujoriiy of eobcs which 
enue l)eforc oui Courih, cannot he cxjHJcted to learu a foreign language.” 
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* in an unknown tongue that he was going to be hanged^ after a 
‘ trial not one ^ord of * which he understood from beginning to 
‘ end.” Missionary Societies ought to encourage this Oriental 
College. Dear bought experience has taught them they can¬ 
not always look for the propagation of Christianity in India 
to foreign agents sent out at considerable expense who, sub¬ 
ject to sickness, and wa/wardness of temper, in various cases 
abandon their work, and even when they continue few of them 
know the natives or the natives them. The result is a mere 
fraction of missionaries are qualified to become what is the real, 
means of making head in India,—the nucleus for gathering a 
l)and of disciples around them. T-o discharge the duty they 
should be well up in the various phases of the native mind. The 
learned class of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, though few in 
number, yet are weighty in influence: these have been ge¬ 
nerally shunned by missionaries who had little preparatory 
Oriental study to enable'them to cope satisfactorily with them. 
Hence even in Benares itself, the seat of learned Ilindooism, 
there is not now a single missionary acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language. We were glad to see the following advice on this 
subject recently given by E. Underhill, Esq., Secretary to the 
Baptist Mission Society^ to missionaries at Muttra. “ The mis- 

* sionary had need to know the Sliastras, and be able to meet the 
' learned pundits, with which the place abounds, by an intelli- 
^ gent appreciation of the false philosophy on which the great fa- 
' brie of Hindooism is built” 

The Church Missionary Society and Gospel Propagation Socie¬ 
ty have instituted a course of examination in India in the Ver¬ 
nacular for all their Indian Missionaries, before they are ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of a mission. It comprises translations 
from English into the Vernacular and vice versa, the writing a 
short sermon in the Vernacular, and conversation with natives. 
The Church Missionary Society has repeatedly recommended 
the study of Sanskrit or Arabic to some of its missionaries. 
The Conference of Calcutta Missionaries some time ago, on their 
discussion of what further means could be adopted for missions 
among the Mussulmans, unanimously recommended that mission - 
aries for the Maliommedans should know enough of Arfibic to be 
able to quofe from and interpret the Koran. The lieedcof an 
Oriental College to lay the foundation with Missionaries intend- 
ied for India, in “ home trmning,” the acquiring® some know¬ 
ledge of thd learned languages, literature, philosophy and.^the- 
ology held esteem by the Mussi^mans and -Hii^oos as 

* the con®fion of gaming their good-wUl and respect, and as the 
‘ means of acquiring that mastery of their religious and philoso- 

* plucil ideas which can alone enable the advocate of Christianity 
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* to ar^e with them on an equal footing, in an enlightened spirit 
' and in an effective manner,” has long been obvious to per¬ 
sons who have studied what Missionary qualifications ought to 
be- J. Muir, Esq. in his able “ Bemarks on the training of 
^ Missionary Agents,” suggests that the students should attend 
a course of 

I 

“ Lectures on the characteristics of these l&guages, and the literature they 
embody, on the relations of that literature to the mental peculiarities of 
the people among whom it is current, and oi^gll questions bearing upon the 
best methods of rendering the languages emcient and attractive vehicles 
for the conveyance of truth. In'the theory and art of reasoning and per¬ 
suasion, in the best modes of presenting new and strange truths to the ig- 
lioiant and superstitious, as well as to those whose minds are porveried by ' 
false philosophy, by prejudice, or by intprest; he should be made acquaint¬ 
ed with the superstitious arid religious systems, whether popular or philo¬ 
sophical, of those for whose conversion he is to labour, and with the prin¬ 
ciples on which their several false doctrines may be most efiecti^y con¬ 
troverted.” 

Much is said now in England, and with great justice, of the impor¬ 
tance of missionary preaching to the Heathen and Mussulmans 
of India. But an*important point is always omitted—the quali- 
fications’for the work. One of these is surely, a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with the various inodes, phrases and similes by which 
orientals express their ideas. THs can only be gained in India by 
a conversancy with Indian history and popular native literature, 
and by intercourse of a free and easy nature with natives of various 
classes in society. We fear that judged by this standard notone*' 
tenth of the preaching missionaries is qualified. Vociferation is 
not impression, and the ringing changes on a few theological 
topics delivered in a dry, cold, Anglo-Saxon way, is not calculated 
to tell on Asiatic minds. European Missionaries are generally 
wide as the pole asunder from orientals in the choice of topics. 
Even dry law has been enshrined in poetic imagery; as an 
instance of this we give the following version of Professor 
Griffiths from Menu, the oldest Hindoo Lawgiver, on the duty 
of Kings:— 


“ He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and main to be 
Like the Powers of God around him, in his strength and majesty; 
Like the Bain-God in due season sendeth showers from above, 

He should shed upon his kingdom equal favour, gracious love^; 

As the fiun flraws up the water with his fiery rays of might, * 
Thus let him from his own kingdom claim his revenue and rights 
As-the mighty Wind unhinder’d bloweth freely where he will, 

Let the monarch, ever present with his spies all places fill ;• ' 
Like tA in the judgment Yama punisheth both friends and foes, 
Let him judge and punish dul 3 % rebels who his might o{q>ose ; 

As the Moous unclouded rising bringeth pe.ice and calm delight, 
Let his gn^ious presence ever gladden all his people’s sight; 
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Let the king consume the wicked—burn the guilty in his ire, 

Bright in glory, fierce in anger, like the mighty God of Fire ; 

As the General Mother feedeth all to whom she giveth birth, 

Let the king support his subjects, like the kindly-fostering Earth.” 

It may be said the jdain preaching of the Gospel is enough. 
True, God can convert without means at all, hut he generally 
chooses suitable instruments. Now what is plain preaching 
to a Eoglisliman is positively dull, dry and insipid to an 
Asiatic. We give our question to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
—had Mahomed written his Koran in the style of an Anglo- 
Saxon book, and i)reached in the style of Anglo-Saxons, where 
would his i)rcaching influence have.been ? Even the books of the 
Bible, designed fur all men, shew by their style that an Anglo- 
Saxon could have had no hand to them. 

What an intensely oriental book is the Bible—so much so that 
it requires years before the Anglo-Saxon mind can fully un¬ 
derstand the force of those brilliant, sparkling, oriental metaphors 
and similes with which Holy Writ is so profusely sprinkled. 
Contrast the exquisitely beautifubdisoourses of Christ which; on 
the model of eastern apologue, never propound a dogma without 
clothing it with a simile, with the vapid, dull discourses 
called Sermons which issue in such swanns from the Englisli 
presd. Our old English writers such as Jereiny Taylor, how¬ 
ever, followed the Bible model in “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” Where lies the great power of a preacher 
like Dr. Guthrie—it is in his semi-Asiatic mode of illustration, 
bringing all nature to furnish the g olden casket of truth. 

When our blessed Lord, who came not only to atone for man¬ 
kind but also to set us an example,” taught, how different 
was his style and oriental manner from that of modern preach¬ 
ing By Christ’s touching parables, striking similitudes and 
* familiar illustrations, he commanded the attention and awak- 
‘ ened the sympathy of all who heard him, however prejudiced or 
*"oppqped they might be to the humiliating truth which they 
‘ heard.” The fact that “ without a parable Christ spake not to the 
people,” is one of the reasons why “ the common people heard him 
gladly.” The Weslcyans in England understood this well in last 
century .when tnany of their ministers, tailors or carpenters ori¬ 
ginally, by" their familiar style and homely illiistration^ drew„ 
crowds, ■Arhile Fellows of Colleges preached to empty benches. 

Even in England, truth through similitude is popular. What 
a wondrous power for good has been exerted by the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Albeit written on the thorough oriental principle of 
clothing abstract truth in the form of allegory, it has been pro¬ 
nounced even by the metaphysical Anglo-Saxon Coleridge as 
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the best summary of evangelical theology ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously inspired/’ 

Luther, from his understanding the force of music and verna¬ 
cular poetry on the minds of his countrymen, devoted special at¬ 
tention to working the people with a taste for good hymns 
and tunes. But in Bengal what vapid^and doggerel compositions 
have we generally under the name of hymns for native Chris¬ 
tiana, while on the other hand choice language and hi^ poetic 
talent is shewn in the hymns composed by the Hindus in ho¬ 
nour of their Gods or of any event of the day. We need a Cowper 
and a Charles Wesley for the Christianity of Bengal. Had Mis¬ 
sionaries been acquainted with onental tastes^ such compositions 
as many of the existing Bengali* hymns, so degrading te Chris¬ 
tianity, would never have been tolerated. 

We do trust that both the objects we have been advocating, 
an Orihital College in England for Europeans destined to labour 
in the East, and a Chrutian Vernacular Education Society 
fov leavening the masses in India, will meet with support. They 
have the sympathy of men‘of experience in India who will be 
glad to co-operate. The Queen’s Proclamation has thrown oil on 
the waves,.and every man must carry out its spirit. This cannot 
be done by the quixotic plan of trying to turn an Asiatic into an 
Englishman, but by the Europeans becoming, like St. Paul, “ all 
things to all men.” 


JensTE, 1859 . 
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Ab-T. III.—1. Repott on the Revenik Administration of the Lower 

Prooinces^for 1856-5*7. 

2. The Revenue Hand Book^ by J. H. Young, Esq. 

3. Official Papers^ Manuscript, 

A Of EAT Indian question is like a huge round of beef: you 
may cui and come again. And no man will deny that the 
Verpetu^ Settlement, and the ownership of the soil, are amongst 
tlio great Indian questions of almost every administration, lie- 
cent events have set journalists, statesmen, and (Ordinary adml- 
nistratoi’s to discuss all those • measures which may best contri¬ 
bute to the permanence and solidity of our rule. Indeed, we 
fear that in the din of conflict, the crash of theories, the ex¬ 
plosion .of old creeds, and the distrust of all experience, some of 
oilt leaders of thought and oj»iiuon may have been carried a lit- 
de too far, and like the would-be fine lady in one of Dickens’ 
Nbvels, may have foimed and expressed “an immense variety of 
'opinions upon an immense variety of subjects.” This* 
has, however, as far as was possible, hitherto maintained its jirin- 
ciple of being the avowed organ of no single party, but of sifting 
and Analysing all those measures of reform or. innovation, by 
which we hope to reach something tangible and practical at 
last. No question can be grander in proportion^ more intricate 
in detail, or more paramount in importance, than that of Indian 
revenue and rent. No interests demand more attention, or fill 
a greater space, than vested interests in land. And though wo 
can scarcely hope to dismiss the Cornwallis Settlement, to fix the 
absolute ownership of the land on any one class, or fully to review 
the revenue operations of a single year, ^in the compass of one 
article, we believe ourselves to possess some information not 
incorrect, and perhaps not wholly uninteresting, which may 
throw a little light on the effect of our revenue system, and on 
the possibility of enhancing taxation, introducing English land¬ 
lords, and raising the value of land. 

The Kevenue Report of the Sudder Board for 1856-57, 
which licj before us, is like many of its predecessors, a clear 
and elaborate I'eport. Men who delight in statistic^ will find 
themselves amply rewarded by a perusal of the sixty-nine pa¬ 
ragraphs, and the twehty-four appendices, into v^ch are pack¬ 
ed a great rnkny things which we want to know regarding 
the collections, the remissions, the changes in estates, the sum¬ 
mary suits, the defaulters, the settlements and the sales, in no 
less than’ fifty-two districts, extending from the harrow point 
of Sandoway on the one hand to the disturbed districts of Be- 
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liar on the other, and from the most Eastern Frontier of As¬ 
sam to the unhealthy but profitable annexation of Sumbhul- 
j>ore far to the West of the Grand Trui^ Boad. We think, 
however, that more may be done by a closer examination of the 
working of the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in one particular 
disjirict; and without discouraging such readers as honor us with a 
perusal, by alarming statements and uodeniable figures, we Mope 
to prescut them with some fagts and deductions which nmy help, 
to set one or two speculations at rest. With this intenSoh we 
shall devote this paper mainly to the land revenue of one 
Zillah. 

We have seen lately whajb a district in the North West Pro¬ 
vinces was like during a rebellion.? We now take a district of 
Bengal, which during the same rebellion, remained undisturbed 
by aught but vague rumour. In many respects it is a fair 
sam])le of the rich and populous tracts included in the Perpetual 
Settlement. Extensive in size, traversed in one part by several 
navigable rivers; studded with numerous factories, productive 
of all the articles essential to •the comfort and existence of half a 
million 4jf natives, not overtaxed, not under-populated, with 
little or no jungle remaining for the axe to displace, with swamps 
that from natural causes are year by year converted into solid 
acres, it is, on the whole, as good a selection as we could vaake 
for illustrating some of the mmn points which characterise landed 
interests on this side of India. It yields a revenue little short of 
twelve lakhs in the year. European capitalists are concerned in its 
products. Influential Zemindars accumulate or disperse its wealth, 
and increase its litigation. The condition of its population, their 
possible improvement, the security of real property, and the 
maintenance of the various complex interests which have silently 
grown up with the growth of our administration, present a wide 
and seemingly interminable field of inquiry. But before con¬ 
sidering the present state of the rent and revenue there, we 
shall glance at the condition of the district about one hundred 
years ago. 

It is the fashion to talk of the Zemindarry tenure as the 
creation of Lord Cornwallis. But the truth is that tlio nucleus 
of the system esisted in the days of Uastings and Clive. When 
. Shore* waS luminously expounding the principles on which the 
revenue of Bengal ought to be collected, he noted it as a 
fact, that a Iract of country yielding V)ne crorc of Kupees, 
ov more than one-half the gross revenue of tlie A’^hole province, 
was held by some seven Zejnindars. These wealtliy individuals are 
now, most of thciu designated by the title of Raja, that is, wher- 

Sec Article ** A District during h Rebellion’’ in Jfo, LXl of tlii& lievieu . 
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et^r they StUl survive. And the tract of country with which we 
are now dealing was, to speak roundly, parcelled out between 
two of the seven whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of 
a third. These three, between them, were liable for the reve¬ 
nue of a country which extended from the Ishamatti not forty 
miles East of Calcutta to the North bank of the Poddha^pr 
Ganges. Of the three falnilies one is reduced from the receipt 
of rent#, exceeding half a million to a poor pittance of two or 
three lakhs a year. The second is represented by an individual 
on whom a liberal education, and the direct superintendence of 
watchful. Guardians, Collectors and Commissioners, during a 
lei^thened minority, have bestowed just intellect and capacity 
sumcient to enable him to squander a good patrimony. The 
third, though noted for careless management and consequent 
indebtedness, is a generous landlord, a loyal subject, and a 47 ^ 72 - 
tleman with tendencies somewhat in favour of the old school. 
All these have seen large portions of their Zemindaries alienated 
to form new and indt pendent tenures. Each, at the Commence¬ 
ment of our rule, was admitted the individual responsible 
for the Government dem#»nd over a very extensive area.* Each 
even then, enjoyed some of ^ose advantages which from use 
and habit, we are accustomed to associate with the status of a 
Zemihdar, as distinct from that of a mere collecting agent. 

Time wore on,' The temporary; admlulstration by Dewans, 
tihe limited settlements for five years, and the able disquisitions of a 
crotchetty official like Francis, a sanguine administrator like James 
Grant, and a clear-headed and well-informed Civilian like Shore, 
himself topped by Lord Cornwallis, resulted in the famous Set¬ 
tlement of 1793, But even in the above sboi’t period the 
number of distinct estates, that is of specific portions of land, 
on which specific jummas had been fixed, and for whjch separate 
engagements had been entered into by individuals liable for the 
dues of Government, had very considerably increased. The in¬ 
evitable tendency of oua administration, coupled with the mere 
enlaigement of families, is against the permanence of huge Ze- 
ihindaries. On the other hand the same rule has very largely 
increased the value of property, and has invested the original 
Zemindaigies no^ split up into scores or hundtods, with a far 
greater measure of security than is commonly believed.*' 

In the* middle of the last century there were thus three fami¬ 
lies, Bv heads of which were responsible for the tevenue of one 
district In f793 the number of estates for which separate en¬ 
gagements had been signed, was thrqe hundred and seventeen. 
Sixty-five years afterwards, or in 1858, the estates on the roll 
or Towjih of the collectorate, number no less than four thoUsand| 
five hundred and fifty; a number which will be found even’ 
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more accurate than that recorded in the Board’s Report of tills 
district for 1856-57. ♦ 

The causes of tliis increase are not very far to seek. In some 
cases families grew a,nd expanded;.the usual disputes about 
management and division ensued, and the estate was divided 
bj the revenue authorities, after an amount of investigation and 
petitioning which "would have disposed of one-half of the 
claims to com{)ensation arising out of the Mutiny. In others, the 
head of the familjr made his own distribution before death, or 
gave, during his lifetime, this estate to a favourite dependant, or 
that to be an appanage for a younger son. a third class of 
cases, whole Vergunnahs, vwhich were then co-extensive with vast 
and profitable Zemindaries, weae put up to public sale not in 
the district, but in Calcutta itself. A iburth class arose out of the 
creation of Kharija or independent Talooks under the free will 
of the Zemindar, who marked off distinct portions of his Zeminda¬ 
ries receiving a round sum down to meet some financial exigen¬ 
cy. We have good reason to believe that the relentless sales of 
lahd for Arrears of revenue, and the preation of distinct small es¬ 
tates by the voluntary act of the landholder, went on at an 
alarming rate during the first ten or fifteen years of this centu¬ 
ry. .^1 the above causes and a few others may explain fully the 
multiplication of Zemindaries. Extravagance and recklessness 
in the owners, as well as peremptoriness in the enforcement of the 
demands of the State, incredible mismanagement, stupendous 
frauds on the part of subordinates, unparalleled litigation on one 
hand, or mere neglect of rights and responsibilities on the other, 
sundered and split up the immense tracts of country for the re¬ 
venue of which a few had been liable, into hundreds of smaller 
and more convenient estates. We are anxious not to encumber 
this article with statements and figures, but something of the 
kind is so suggestive of the peculiarities of our system, and of 
the tenacity of life which the Hindu exhibits, that we subjoin 
details in this place. f 

The number of Mahals or estates we have stated to be 4,550. 
These, again, consist of 4,493 immutably assessed, and 57 with a 
revenue fluctuating, but not likely to be largely increased. The 
above are held by men of difiierent castes in theTollowinar nronor- 
tion.. 


Hindu Sudder Proprietors^ 

• •• 

Mohammedan Ditto, 

;. 643 

European Ditto, 

• • • •«• 32 

7otal, ••• «i« t«» 

• •• ••• 4if330 


The Hindu Proprietors again are sub-divided into the following 
list:— 
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Brahmins of various ranks. 


• • • 

1,328 

Kayast or Writer, ... 

• 

• • • 

2,203 

Baidya or Physician, 

... 

• • • 

209 

Bunnia or Shopkeeper, 

... 

• s « 

14 

Teli or Oilman, 

... 

ft • » 

10 

Maddak or Confectioner, ... 

... 

ft ft ft 

5 

Khatri or Military, .t. 

... 

ft ft ft 

5 

Kaibarto or Agriculturist, 

* « . 

ft • ft 

25 

Shaha or Vintner, . 

. • » 

( 

ft ft ft 

32 

Karmokar or Blacksmith, ... 

... 

ft ft ft 

8 

Tanti or Weaver,. 

* • • 

• ft ft 

5 

Bashfum or Mendicant, ... •* 

... 

ft ft ft 

10 

Chandal or Outcast, ^ ... 

... 

ft ft ft 

1 

^’otal, ... ... ... 

... 

ft ft ft 

3,855 


From the above it will at once be seen that the ‘ upper ten 
thousand’ still maintain their ground. Property is still in the 
hands of those whom we may reasonablj^ suppose to be alive 
to the advantages of education. 'She money making shopkeep¬ 
ers, the retail traders, the petty merchants, have not completely 
dl6[>ossesBed the rural families of respectability and worth. 
Estates have indeed changed hands or li^en cut into pieces, but 
ownership still runs in the old channels. The number of Hindus 
of the Ughest caste in the social pyramid are still more than 
double all the Mahommbdans put together. The pen still mono¬ 
polises a large portion of goodly heritages. The scales and the 
yard measure have not won the day. Neither the Mahommedan 
invasion, nor the English rule, have resulted in the wholesale 
transfer of ancient rights to new races. 

As to the actual revenue no single estate pays as much as a 
lakh of Kupees, and only two estates are assessed at more than 
half a lakh, one of which is a portion of a remarkably^fine Per- 
gunnah, and the other is a very well known estate devoted, 
by the will of a former owner, to certain pious, and charitable, and 
educational purposes, under the immediate superintendence of 
Government. The estates pay revenue according to the sub¬ 
joined list:— 

Number. 


AbovS 50,000 Eiupees, 

ft i ft ft ft ft 

... “ 2 

Difto 

10,000 

do. 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

... 22 

Ditto 

5,000 

• do. 

ft ft ft ft ft ft 

.f. 10 

Ditto 

1,000 

do. 

ft ft ft ft ft • 

88 

Ditto 

500 

do. 

ft ft ft c ft ft ft 

... 84 

Ditto 

100 

do. 

ft ft ft ft ft • 

... 419 

Under 

100 

do. 

• .t ... 

...3,925 


Total, 


«•» 


* t • 


* . s 


4^550 Estates. 
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Considering thaA in ^ some portions of iJie district the iiumbev 
of Mahommedans of the lower orders is to the Hindu popula¬ 
tion as three to two, or even four to five, the comparative failure 
of Mahommedans to acquire land is worthy of note. There is no 
])ositive disqualification under which Mussalmans labour, and 
often no lack of talent exhibited by them in particular lines. 
Equally good Native Judges are to be found on the bench from 
those who have studied Aboo Hanifa and the Koran, as from 
the class brought up in the tenets of the Shastras. Some of 
best of the Darogahs are Mahommedans. But it takes along time 
to root out an ancient race. The Hindoo clings to his land with 
the love of \ Highlander,-and with the pertinacity of Naboth. 
The old famUies which partitioned out Bengal from the Megna 
to^the Hooghly, were principally Hindoo. Their numerous de¬ 
pendants, their local agents, were of the same nation, and these 
are precisely the men who in times of difficulty, rose on the 
ruins of a patron, and acquired lands for themselves. The 
spjBctacle of Gilbert Glossin, Writer to tbe Signet, purchasing at 
a public roup the estate of a^Ellarfgowan, has, we fear, been ex¬ 
hibited ^scores of times in a dozen different Zillahs. But new meu, 
whether Hindoos or Mahommedans, have became Zemindars and 
Talookdars by one inevitable process. Whether they collected 
rents on behalf of their patron for which they did not account, 
but allowed the estate to come to the^ hammer by a judicious 
failure to pay its dues, or whether they took fair advantage of 
the absence of bidders and made lucky purchases at low prices, 
or whether in trade and speculation they amassed money which^ 
they desired to convert into acres, ^ they have one and all, by 
various routes, arrived at the unpleasant but inevitable terminus 
of having to pay for their purchases. We have had a little too 
much of a very plausible outcry against Government as having 
discouraged the settlement of Europeans on the land. Govern¬ 
ment has no more hindered Englishmen in general from buying 
estates within the last twenty-five years, than it has specially 
singled out the 62 Europeans above noted for its protection, or 
lent its powerfiil aid to establish nearly four thousand Hindoos 
as landed proprietors, in preference to about spme rix hundred 
and fifty Mahommedans, who have stepped in by meit) chance. 
If it •be that the time to have purchased at a lo^ rate has 
long pasft^ away, and that estates are po longer bought with 
the same l^ilifies as they were at the commencement of this cen¬ 
tury f the reply is that, at that period, Europeans were not even 
amenable to the ordinary <]5ivil Courts, and their exclusion from 
land was a sample necessity, and we doubt much whether any 
^uropean capitalist then tlfcught about Indian soil as an in¬ 
vestment. At this day. whoever wants a large and profitable 
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estate must pay, largely for it by private conveyance. The best 
estates never come to the public hammer. The bare notifi¬ 
cation of such a possibility would bring a dozen rival Zemindars 
into the field. It was said by some of the unofficial Europeans, 
who gave their evidence before the Committee of 1853, with far 
greater candour and fairnpss than the Colonists of 1858, that 
men might wait for years, with the money in their pockets, be¬ 
fore they could sight even the chance of a purchase at public 
auction. The cry against the severity of the Sale Law, as detri¬ 
mental .to permanency of right, like most other patriotic cries, 
has also been much too noisy. We have-just seen that by far the 
greater number of estates are assessed at a very low figure, and 
that only thirty-six pay a good round lump of taxation. In the 
district we are treating of, only 8 estates were put up for sale 
in the year 1856, and only 65 in all the past five years. Of the 
whole number of estates^ put up to auction, through the whole 
province in which ihe Perpetual Settlement prevails, nearly one- 
half belong to the district of Chittagong, and any one who has 
taken the trouble to cast his eye* ver a Gazette containing ad¬ 
vertisements of approaching sales, will hardly be tempted, we 
think, to invest his money in the purchase of Mouza Kassimnug- 
gur, difficult to he identified, in a Turruf with a hard name, and 
rated at a Sudder jiimma of 1 Rupee, 9 annas, and 9 pie per 
annum. The Sale L:\,w, in its very harshness, has driven land¬ 
holders to look after their affairs, and has saved them from ruin. 
In only one district, throughout the whole of the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, has there been anything like active speculation, in the 
last year of the Board’s Rpport, for estates sold for arrears of re¬ 
venue. In the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta landed interests appear almost as secure from risk as they 
do in the allodial tenures of England. Not 5,000 Es. were 
spent, by purchasers of estates, at public auction,* in the year 
1856, in four metropolitan districts, one of which is the subject 
of our notice. 

To get at the Government revenue in any district is a mere 
matter of reference to reports. The gross taxation on the whole 
area of the land .can be ascertained to a fraction'of a rupee. But 
to say WhaJ proportion rent bears to revenue is not so easy. 
The foll({wing calculation may perhaps serve as a basis. By re¬ 
turns procured from. departments other than the revenue, we 
have ascertained that the number of villages In our 'district 
amounts to about 4,500. In other words there is a geographical 
village for about -every revenue mahal or estate. Most people are 
aware that geography and revenue have no regular connection 
with each other. Some estates ar^, indeed, made up of a single 
mq^ah: many others are composed of pieces of half a dozen cuf- 
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ferent villages: others are neatlyroundedofF,embirace four or five 
villages and foiTn as compact a property as an estate in a ring 
fence ; and others again are still commensurate with a whole or 
half a Petgunnah. Taking then the niimlSer of cultivated and in¬ 
habited villages to be equal to the number of estates on the Go^ 
vernment rolT, though they have no other reference or connection 
therewith, we have four thousand five hundred villages respon¬ 
sible for a revenue of twelve lakhs a year. In other words each 
village would contribute revenue to the amount of 267 Rs. a year. 
And taking -each village, on an average, to include houses^ 
the pressure .^on each house would be rather under 4 lis. 8 
annas a year. But we believe these statements to he less fa¬ 
vourable than census and measurement would prove. 

Besides the ordinary reveuue derivable from taxed estates there 
is something levi'Sd from those Mahals which have been purchas¬ 
ed on account of Government, and Mfhere the right to revenue 
merges in the right to rent. ‘ The whole sum derivable from 
this source in botii the Regulation and the extra-Regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, ia about fifteen lakhs and a half, a sum be¬ 
low that derivable from the Crown lands in England, which the 
late returns give at £270,000. In the single district of our 
article, the collections do not amount to 20,000 Rupees a ayear. 
Khass mahals are usually expensive parts of the reveuue admi¬ 
nistration. Government has to buy the states which invite no 
purchasers. When it has bought them, it has to identify their 
sites and boundaries, and to resist half a dozen claimants who main¬ 
tain that their lands are being invaded to supply the deficiency 
of the purchased estate, which has gone into the river or taken 
wings and tiowu away. And when it has identified and marked 
out the boundaries, tbe rent has to be collected by legal means 
from recusant or disreputable Ryots on indifferent soils, or villages 
half ruined by fever, inundation, or notorious as the haunts of 
crime. Farming in the hands of gentlemen is usually a losing 
speculation. To be in charge of tlie Khass mahals and to work 
them efficiently was, in former days, the sure sign of a rising 
young officer. In the present day it ia generally found that the 
safest and aimple'st plan is to farm out the estates at a* moderate 
rent for a Jerm of 10, 20, or 30 years. 

A third source of revenue are the resumed estates. They have 
been comprehended in the number of estates on the roll, and 
their revenue la included in the twelve lakhs leviable in the dis¬ 
trict, ‘which, revenue the resumptions increased by rather more 
than a lakh of Rupees. Thb whole annual increase from resump¬ 
tion to the revenue, all over the Lower Provinces, may beset 
down at 4bout 37 lakhs. European officers have begun to forget^ 

thbugh natives still keenly remember, the irritation and discoo;^ 
^ June, 1859. 2 N 
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tent caus^ b;V these inquisitiTe tneastites. We will venture to 

K tiiat 'this u the one t^evance which educated or resj^- 
le nadvee edll acutely feeL It surpasseB any vexadon arising 
but of the law’s del^. It banishes speculation as to the con¬ 
duct of the policb. It effectuidly shuts out all surmises as to 
the injusdce of the salt tax. We much doubt whether the ^e- 
Bumpdons would have been persevered in, had Government 
fully and cleturly anticipated the limited increase to the revenue 
as coiupared with the unlimited amount of real discontent. And 
we think that it would be possible to raise twice the amount to- 
morrowj ^n these days of financial exigency, by simply raising 
the salt tax through ohe stroke of the pen, withofit calling form 
more than half a dozen letters'in the newspapers, or engendering 
anywhere one* quarter of the ill-will which arose out of the Com¬ 
pany’s attempts ‘ to enjoy its own againfor this is the exact 
equivalent to the well known and detested phrase hax~yaft. 

• The resumptions were^ however, softened and toned down, as 
operations progressed. Some estatesj by valid title or length of 
prescription, escaped the grasp df the official. Many were 
settled with the old rent-free proprietor at a very low assessment i 
an immense number of small pieces of land were released^at once, 
either because the total of the grant was less than one hundred 
beegahs, or because no single one of the pieces making up the 
grant amounted to fifty beegahs. We can say little either in 
the way of praise or censure, on the ve^ limited number of re¬ 
sumptions which are now instituted by Government. It should 
be clearly understood that all active inquisition has long ago 
ceased. No person is c^ed dn to show why he claims to hold 
rent-free land, unless the courM of fhe survey or of settlement 
should disclose that he is holding lands in excess of an estate, 
without any ostensible title at all. ISven with this, the operations 
of 28. districts are not marked by any resumptions whatever. 

But this is not sufficient to set at rest me anxieties of small 
rent-free proprietors. The claims of the Government are foregone, 
but those of the Zemindar remain. No lapse of time, it has been 
ruled, bars the right of this individual to rent, or in legal phra- 
seolog^^e mere existence of a clmm to rent is in itself a valid 
caus^Hbtion which perpetually recurs. The Zemindar may sue 
to illipnde a rent-free, tenure under the terms of the resump- 
tiolPI^* or he may sue simply to assess a tenure at a proper 
rate, and may'call oh any under-tenant withih his estate'to 
prove the title .by which he holds his property and the deed 
which fixes his rent. There are thousands of small pieces, as we 
have said, held rent-free by men of all castes aqd occupations, 
all over the country, to which, id the present state of the law, 
tnete effiux of time gives no additional security. On the contrary 
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every additional year nay bo the cause of invalidity. A gene¬ 
ration pass^ away: doouopienis are exposed to injury from dunp, 
heat, storms, and insects; witnesses die: a troublesome landkera 
becomes too powerful for his neighbours: a crotchetty Judge nu^ 
require impossible proofs, or may unhesitatingly rule that title 
de^ds are rank forgeries and that long prescriptive enjoyment is 
in itself no proof of right. It is high time that the Legislature 
should interfere to lay down some positive rule, above the ohang- 
ing or erroneous data of Judicial officers, in order to secure the 
comfort and contentment of a large but not a privileged class. We 
believe that the Bill for the Limitation of Suits introduced by oux 
late Chief Justice, will effectually provide for this. It will not 
pass into law one day sooner than is absolutely necessary-. B.ent> 
free land is rising in value. It is immensely prized by all those 
individuals, half way between Zemindar and mere Byot, whom 
our rule in Bengal has called into existence, and who thrive by 
speculation, service, or trade. It is* a more tempting invest¬ 
ment for a substantial householder than a new loan, or a Trea- 
sufy bUl. It is just possible, too, that it may be ^e means of 
ameliorating the. condition of the ^riculturist, who himself ex¬ 
pects a libber taxation when hie Lan^ord is untaxed. To fix 
seme definite linut to harassing and unexpected claims for rent, - 
to promulgate a sharp and decisive clause through wMch nq 
legal ingenuity shell be able to drive a hackery or a palanquin, 
wuj be one ^od step in the cause off progress to be followed 
by others of which we have heard something lately in the 
shape of Amended Procedure, Courts of Small Causes, and prohir 
bitions against Secret Trusts, and Rival Markets. 

We sum up the results of our stirvey of the revenue func¬ 
tions in a single district. The Government demand is about 
twelve lakhs a year, including the increase from resumed estates. 
Government as Zemindar collects rents, we will not say holds 
lands, to the amount of 20,000 Rupees a year. In the space of 
two years not a single person was imprisoned as a. defaulter, on 
account of revenue, and only eight small and insignificant estates 
was put up to sale, on the same grounds, within the year. The 
amount of taxation falls on each house, taken one with another and 
including an immense area of cultivation, at the rata of about 
Rupees 4*8 a year. The security of Zemindarry tenure cannot 
well be improved by any means short of the ,absolute*extinction 
of the land taw, and[ the position of the Zemindar is quite as iur 
fiuenrial as is compatible with the freedom of the'executive, and 
with the rights of other cipsses. 

An enquiry into revenue leads naturally to a consideration of 

other rights besides those of the Government at the top of the 

pyramid, and of the Zemindars immediately beneath ; wherefioxe 

2 N 2 
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descending a step lower, weoometotheunder-tenatitsor middle- 
njien, of whose insecurity we have* all heard. In the present 
state of our Revenue Law^ wc may affirm generally /hat no one 
class of undcr^tenures is specially protected by legislation with 
the exception of those known as Putni Talooks. A Potni Talook, 
is, as its title expresses, nothing less than an estate within an es¬ 
tate, a Talook created, let fall, or established on the whole or bn 
part of the Zemindarry by the voluntary act of the Zemindaiv 
It ditfers from other under-tenures in this, tliat tlie holder thereof, 
in consideration of a bonus, acquires a rent fixed in perj)etuity, 
and every right which is inherent ki the Zemindar. Q'hc te¬ 
nure can descend by inheritance, or be transferred by private sale, 
and the Talookdar has the privilege of creating similar estates 
under himself, subject always to his own liability for the rent 
fixed by the Zemindar. These inlierent rights can be devolved 
on Putni Talookdars of the third or fourth degree, and the 
Putnidar becomes the regular rent collector to whom the Ryots 
may look for all matters relative to tholr own engagements, and 
the Government fit information A\hcii any practical emergency 
arises. But as a set oft* lo these advantages, the Zcmimbir hav¬ 
ing alienated his Zemindarry rights to the Piitnidar, stands to the 
latter somewhat in the relation in which the Government stood 
to theiZemindar hiiUhclf. In other wordr, as the Government can 
advertise and put up to sale the estatci* oi defaulting Zcinindarb at 
four |)eriods in the year, so can the Zemindar advertise and sell 
the tenures of defaulting Putnidara twice within the twelvemonth. 
The sales are conducted under similar forms and with the same pe¬ 
remptoriness as those for the duos of Government: and all subse¬ 
quent incumbrances creafed under the Putnidar of the first 
degree are aveuded, unh*ss such under-tenants choose to stay the 
sale by depositing the arrears. Practically, however, actual s^es 
are few in number, and they are liable to be set aside by the tedi¬ 
ous process of a regular Civil Suit. Only one sale took place in 
the year 18.58, out of some scores of suits instituted, as the mere no¬ 
tice of auction had the efteet of compelling payment. Many Euro¬ 
peans hold lands as Putnklars of the fir&t degree, in the district 
of which we arc treating, and it is obvious tliat if this tenure can 
be surrounded with adequate securities, it may become, for all 
practical puajioses, quile as safe an investment as a Zemindarry 
Itself. A* regards facility of acquirement it is much easier to 
acquire a protitiibl^ Putni than a large estate. A,Zemindar will 
not part absolfitely with hi^ estate by private eonveyanoe,^ and 
will take tolerably good care that it shall not be put up to sale for 
arrears, but he will have no objection, on receiving a round sum 
of money, to create a subordinate qptatc and delegate his entire 
privileges to another. Here then is the facility for investment: 
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wbat is required is, protection for. tlie man who has. paid hi» 
money, against the inexorable punctuaUl^ of the Government 
sale for arrears. Ae it la, the Putnidar has a definite existence* 
A special law defines his position, records his liabilities, points, 
out bis danger, provides his safeguard^, and proclaims his rights. 
But the law does not raise liim ab6ve that indefinite dre^ of 
eVhntual extinction by the default of the Zemindar, under which, 
as long as it lasts, no generous outlay, no permanent improve¬ 
ments, can well be expected. If the Putnidar acquires the 
rights of and succeeds to, the position of the Zemindar in connec¬ 
tion with the land and its occupants, he ought to be placed in 
a similar position with regard to the Government; that is, he 
ojight to be held responsible fax no default but his own. Every¬ 
thing that can be said on this subject with regard to Putnidars, 
applies equally to all under-tenures of every other description, in 
behalf of which no such special legislation has been framed. A 
few of these creations are protected by the sale law, and the sale 
law itself, as we have shown, very rarely comes into play. But 
where there is the way, it m%y be discovered by the corrupt will. 
An under-tenant, let his rights or denomination be what they may, 
(and it is usually something terminating in ^ar,) may be the moat 
importont man in the whole of one or two villages. His e^stence, 
though not formally recognised in our revenue code, is per¬ 
petually alluded to in a long series of enactments. The Courts may 
teem with cases in which his rights are constantly attacked or 
assailed, and a great deal of the local law literature may be 
tinged by his claims. If a tank is to be dug, or a market esta¬ 
blished, or a road laid down, or a swamp to be drained, it may 
be that little can be done till his co-wperation has been ensured. 
If crime is to be concealed and offenders are to escape with 
impunity, his word may shut the mouths of the population 
against the enqunes of the most energetic detective: if the 
estate changes proprietors by private conveyance, it is as he 
wills it, whether matters go smoothly or the reverse. We admit 
freely that in spite of the legal right of avoiding almost all encum- 
braUces acquired by a purchaser at public auction, it is not so 
easy to eject or to annihilate one of these strong middlemen. 
The same stubbornness that confronts an anction purchaser, 
may equally oppose a purchaser by private sale, who comes in 
on a less advantageous footing. But if land docs change hands 
and if puttuul Talooks are created, or -estatos are farmed out 
with profit both to grantor and grantee, as daily happens, why 
should we wish, under any circumstances whatever, that flourish¬ 
ing under-tenures should oe rendered r ull and Void ? Why should 
it oe good policy to annihilate by law such creations in one case, 
and to let them take their chance and maintain themselves as best 
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they can in another ? Why invite purohaaera to the Collector’s 
sale room holding out a special inducement, when; without 
Such special induoeaient, land is daily mortgaged and transferred 
'in the private Cutcherry ? The law for the protection of all 
bon& fide under-tenures, after registry and on summary enquiry, 
like most other necessary laws, has been delayed from clamopr, 
from timidity, and from the pressure of untoward circumstances. 
On the one side is the welfare of an increasing class of the 
native community, the frequent investment of moderate capital, 
and the wants of our real middle classes: on the other the 
increased selfishness and the rfilarmed cupidity of a few Baboos, 
who have got up a.ridiculous cry. about danger^'to their own 
vested rights, and insecurity to the Revenue. The issue of the 
contest, we trust, is at hand. The European speculator, warned 
by the danger of asking for too much, will gracefully accept 
whatever may be tendered to Km by an amended BilL The 
timid OfBcial may rest assured that by the insertion of ajudicit 
ous clause or two, not one anna of the just dued of €rovemment 
will be endangered, and the Bahocs may write their pens dowq 
to the very stumps in vain. 

A few words may hers be not out of place regarding summary 
suits. Taking one district with another uey average rather more 
than a* thousand a year in each district of the Lower Ei'ovinces. 
In some Zillahs the number falls to 200 : in one it rises to eight 
or nine thousand. A complete knowledge of the various motives 
with which nearly fifty thousand of these cases are yearly in¬ 
stituted, would give a curious revelation of the ways of Ryots, 
Agents, and Zemindars. Some men sue because their rents are 
unfairly withheld by the paVties who ought to pay them: some 
are sued because they will not pay without an injunction from 
the Revenue Courts, and because a mere receipt given by a Naib 
or Gomashtah can at any time be repudiated by the giver, whereas 
a decree signed by the Collector is good against the world: some 
men sue furtively and without duly serving the notices in order 
riiat they may come down on the luckless defaulter, who has 
shewn himself to be an ‘ obstructive’ in the village, and so may put 
up his tenure for sale: and some carry on a long series of coUu- 
rive actions with' shadowy parties, who either confess judgment 
or allow it to go by default, with the sole purpose of Squiring 
documented which may substantiate a claim to real property, 
which after due preparation of deeds and diligent tutoring of 
witnesses, is about to be urged in the regular Civil Courts. 
But, for all this, the summary suit is a necessary part of our 
Revenue Code, and it will be just as necessary whenever all Ben- 

* !I%e above was written before the passing of the Bill, on which we cohgratulate 
dWjlgSpnment, airi the commoiuty. 
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gal shall have been sold. The men 'who are held to pay revenue 
tinder compulsion or who merely want their own dnee, must 
have the means of'realizing their rents. No rights are ^jiiidi.> 
cated on by the Collector. A yearis time, and not the preposterods 
limit of twelve years as in many other cases, is idlowed to a 
‘discontented sufferer or to an intervener to establish his positiim 
by a regular law suit, if such have* been prejudiced by a sum¬ 
mary decree. Occasional instances of unjust or vexatious at¬ 
tachments occur all over the country: and the cattle of Gopal are 
summarily sold for prices below their value, or the tenure of 
Faizoo vanishes from before his eyes, but this, till Bengali na¬ 
ture change* will be unavoidable under any series of laws which 
the wit of the statesman, or the earnestness of the philanthro¬ 
pist, shall be enabled to devise. In such an age and country there 
will be oppression, outside the Courts, by violence and rapine, in¬ 
side them by all the means which unscrupulous ingenuity can bring 
to pervert the Law. We may reduce the chances of success 
ii^ favour of fraud and perjury, but we shall no more extinguish 
this class of crimes than ail the Feelers have been able to ex¬ 
tinguish or put down the practice of picking pockets on the 
Derby day, or in a large London crowd. 

It is impossible to discuss revenue questions satisfactorily 
without endeavouring to ascertain in some measure the definite 
position of Zemindars and Byota with regard to ownership in the 
soil. Various conflicting and irreconcileable theories have be£n 
held on this head, and it must be admitted that more than one 
party appears to have co-existing rights in one and the same thing. 
We shall now try and define how far the rights of ownership of 
any person can be said to be marked out in broad and distinct 
lines either by practice or law. 

We take, first, .the Zemindar; that is the person who has en¬ 
tered into a separate engagement to pay a specific sum on a dis¬ 
tinct portion of land. At first sight it would seem that this in¬ 
dividual were possessed of rights vesting liim, like a squire, with 
the real ownership of the soil. He has the right to rent deriva¬ 
ble not onlydrom the ordinary occupations of agriculturists over 
the cultivated area of hi^estate, but to all additions in the shape 
of jalkar, bankar, Phalkar and Talkar: that is to fisji from the 
marsh, wdod from the jungle, fruits from the garden, hnd droppings 
from the trees, or waifs and strays in genera}. He has the en¬ 
joyment of all The rents of profitable HautS or opeii markets, and of 
Bazaars, and the privilege of establishing new ones to his own 
advantage and to the detriment of his rival. IJe asks the permis¬ 
sion of no party if he desires to transfer his rights, and he ex-* 
pects that those subordinaite to him shall require his permis¬ 
sion or concurrence before they transfer their own. .^thA 
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above rights and privileges are recognised not only by tlic statute 
law, but by the tsommon law and cue^toiu of the country as ex¬ 
pressed in mortgages, Sales, leases, agreemcntT and the like. Not 
a lease is given by him without a stipulation that the lessee 
shall maintain the bounflaries, shall make no exoubCb on account 
of drought or indiidation, deaths or absconding, and bhall not 
cut down the treen. If a railway station is to be estahlished, or 
a road opebed in a new tract of country, the permission of the 
Zemindar must be secured privately, or obtained by legal method. 
If a tank is to -be dug, at which the inhabitants of four villages 
shall draw water, he may lawfully put in his objection because 
so much area of cultivated land as shall be swallowed up in the 
reservoir, ti i\ds to deprive him bf so much of his rent. All these 
acknowledged rights are enhanced by the influence which hia 
position has oonferred. The legislation looks to him by express 
declaration, foif^the postal service on all cross lines in the district, 
for the detection of the crimes by whicli he occasionally benefits, 
and for the aid of the executive which he constantly opposes, for 
the prevention of tlie cultivation the po|)j>y or of the il¬ 
licit manufacture of salt, and as ruled by the lligbest Court in 
the country, for tlienomiuation, at hispleasure, of the village watch. 
If these last provisions injpgsc certain dutie*^, they also bring 
with fliem an increase of influence and w^eight in the country. 
The position is natuiMlly improved by the talents of the oc¬ 
cupant, and he rises or sinks in proportion as he attends to 
Lis Zemindarry management. Under an energetic Zemindar 
the lands arc carefully measured perhaps a dozen times in the 
course of a generation, and no excess can cscaj^e detection: if a 
lease or incumbrance ib created on the estate, a considerable bonus 
is first paid down to him : not a Ryot will grow a beegah of in¬ 
digo without the permibsion of the magnate: not a domestic 
feabt at the ‘ big house’ is celebrated, neither the marriage of the 
son, nor the weaning of tlic first child, withouWhc levy of bene¬ 
volences: to few lawsuits or fines do the tenants not contribute 
their quotas; and few local events of any importance are ever 
withheld from tlie knowledge of the forking Zemindar. Take 
these rights to collect and to assess rents, to measure lands, to dis¬ 
pose of them in part or entirety, to provide places where the ne¬ 
cessaries and'even luxuries of life shall be collected and exfiosed 
for sale: t&ke, we say,^the obligations to maintain the laws ai^d 
to assist the authorities which can be enforced by*penalties, and 
add to them the influence which arises from increasing wehlth, 
from knowledge of legal high roads and bye-paths, and from the 
power to maintain a host of dependants and retainers : take all 
this, and what more is wanting to con'^titute that absolute owner¬ 
ship in estates which we arc all so familiar with in the squirefurchy 
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of Great Britain, or which we have read of in the nobles of the 
Russian Empire ? 

On the other band, any such unquaUfied and absolute owner¬ 
ship in everything is not to be found in any statute law. On 
the contrary, the language of the RegIKations from 1793 down¬ 
wards e\i>reBsly sjpeaks of rights or ownership in land as inhe¬ 
rent in other parties, and of Zennndhrry rights, however defined 
and to be respected, as not incompatible with other claims to 
ownersliip in the soil. There is express mention of the khamar^ 
nijjofe, or nankar lands, which are termed' private lands/ and 
which are evidently distinct from those where the ownership is 
ownership in ^he mere rent, • We hold that-though, by the word¬ 
ing of the Regulations of 1793, the property in the soil was held 
to be vested in the landholders, the language of the Code did not 
and could not annihilate the rights of other^nor create a 
proprietorship or a permanence in any rights mier than those 
enjoyed by the Zemindars previous *to that settlement. The 
Cqllecfurs of revenue and receivers of rent, from being temporary* 
became proprietors of rent in permanence, like hereditary State 
J Pensioners and nothing more. 

N or is this language, distabteful as it may be to some parties, at 
ail at variance with that establishcd^ustom which is independent 
of written enactment, and stronger ^lun codes. A wide anfl well- 
known distinction exists between land held Jipotti, and land 
held nijjote or khass khamar. The latter is land which must 
be cultivated by hired labour or by those who are paid by one- 
half of the crop. It is on this land that a small proportion of 
our indigo is cultivated, and that the gardens which enclose a 
paternal residence are not unfrequently laid out. Ifajumma 
is to be converted into private property, it must be repularly 
sold and bought. If ground is required for a new Haut, even in 
the very centre of a large Zemmdarry belonging to a powerful 
Baboo, it can oply be procured by either acquirement of the 
tenure or by taking a lease. No Zemindar, even in the wildest 
dreams of absolute power, ever deliberately holds that he can 
plant or build, erect or destroy, on any plot of ground which may 
take his fancy.* No villagers, however abject^ ever practically 
consent to such an abnegation of their i;ightB. Exam^les«of forcible 
dispoBsesdon, constantly cited, support our view, f^ they rest on 
illegality and brute force. Then as rejgards the lien held by 
the Zemindar t>n trees and gardens, or as to his qpnsent before a 
road* can be laid down or a tank dug, such provisos depend real¬ 
ly on his indefeasible rights to rent. As one who engages for 
the revenue due to Government, he is most properly considered 
entitled to everything that ftirnishes or enhances rent, and no act 
by which rent may be lessened or imperilled can he permitted 
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without his consent. If tdmber is recklessly felled, and the 
Kyot immediately afterwards dies or deserts, the land is, obvious¬ 
ly, l^ess valuable in the eyes of the next tenant: if a certain area 
is withdrawn firom cultivation for public purposes or social con¬ 
venience, the rent due that* area must be gi'^n up. It, is in 
this view, as we hold it, that stipulations in favour of such righ;^ 
run through the whole of* the documents under which land is 
everywhere held or exchanged. The right to rent is extensive, 
absojute, indefeasible: the right to the soil is not inherent in 
the Zemindar^s title or position, is not so sanctioned by law, nor 
so grounded in practice, and either resides in other parties who 
can be identiQed, or must devolve on the Zemindar^ whenever if 
does devolve on him, by an entirely distinct process. 

In order to support this view we shall consider the position of 
those men who are admitted by many theorists to have penua- 
uent rights inlfce soil, which neglect cannot obliterate nor cupi¬ 
dity absorb. Whatever denominations suc^ tenant proprietors may 
bear in various parts of the country, seem to us wholly immate¬ 
rial. The tenure may be mourusi or mokurrarl, khoodkhast 
or kadimi, jununmor nijjote or gantidari, or anything else in the 
endless repository of icvenue terms. It matters little whether 
the land so held be ten beegahs in extent or fifty, oi one-lmlf of a 
village*, nor what precise distCictinns may characterise such inde¬ 
pendent tenures in Bengal or in Befaar. If wc can light upon men 
who hold lands at fixed and permanent rates, either under jiottas 
of 60 or 70 years old, or under immemorial prescription, which 
lands they can acll, sublet, devise, or mortgage and on which they 
can plant and build, it is in such men that we ought to look for 
distinct e\idence of something like ownership in the soil. Some 
men of considerable experience have been led astray into imagin¬ 
ing that they discovered a vew kind of tenure because it is pre¬ 
sented to them under a new name. In a ve^ able report on the 
Hallway, No. IV. of the selections of the Bengal Government 
compiled by one of the most practised Revenue officers, who how¬ 
ever has given the Indian world ample proof that the study of Land 
Revenue does not make a financier, we find that a certain tenure 
termed Koorfa is confined to this part of Bengal and chiefly to the 
neighbourhood of'llowrah, and Sulkeah and Serampore.” The te¬ 
nure is clearly and fully described in pages 28 and 29 ofthe num¬ 
ber indicated, but for its being confined to the line of railway 
or to the right bank'of Ae Hoogfly, we have only" to say that w'e 
have met witll this very tenure, sometimes under the same 
name, but oftener by a totally distinct one, in hundreds of in¬ 
stances, in two or three districts in the East of Bengal, absolute¬ 
ly identical, in every respect, dawn to the minutest cha¬ 
racteristic, with the tenui'e saiil to be limited to Ilooghly and 
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Howrah. The real fact is, that all* over India, there are eer^am 
rights of tenancy, enjoyment, and virtttal''proprietor8hip; ^hit^ a 
close inspection'will recognise as the sasne ln Oude, in the Doab, 
and in Lower, Bengal, however they may beihoi^ed by \oosi 
peculiarities, or distorted in provznciiitl phraseology, or elevated 

the dignity of a new and unheard of tenure by the wearisome . 
ingenuity of a crack Collector, an indi vidual sometimes as great 
a nuisance now, as he was when Shore .compiled his' Notes.’ 

Ownership in the soil means, to our thinking, that you are. able 
to'deal with the earth .as you think fit. We contend that the 
Zemindar’s lien on the soil is only precautionary, and for the pre¬ 
servation of his rights to rent Unless he holds private lands which 
lie cultivates by liis hired or domestic servants, his connection 
with the earth itself is absolutely noting. He is never called 
on for landlord's repairs. No rows'of neat cottage rise at his cost. 
Witli the succession of crops, the direction of ag^cultural opera¬ 
tions, the extension of rate cultivation, or the laying out of other 
gjirdens, he has, as Zemindar, nothing to do. If he establishes a 
factory, he must take a leftse fertile land on which it is erected 
from sT man who perhaps is not wortii 20 Rupees: and if he cul¬ 
tivates indigo, he must do so on hwrown private lands or get the 
Ryots, just on the planter does, to take his advances, and to grow 
the plant -on their own. 

Again, the position of a respectable resident villager with a 
jumma is linked to those responsibilities and advantages which 
we have seen do not belong to the Zemindar. Such a resident 
erects and repairs his own dwelling, cuts his owg bamboos, 
makes or mends his own fences, jcleans out his own private 
tank, enlarges his date gardens, and establishes cultivators on 
parts of his tenure, who without being mere tenants at will an<l 
not being liable to ejectiMnt as long as they pay their rent, 
are still very far removed from the acquirement of any right 
but that of occupancy, at a fixe<f rate, for a certain time of years. 
That there are thousands of such small proprietors or tenant 
proprietors all over Bengal, is undeniable, and though they have 
lost all the characteristics of a village community, if they ever 
possessed any,* and though neither a beneficent legislature nor 
a vi^ant executive has surrounded them with those safeguards, 
whi%, in Hindostan, without a mutiny, might perhaps have lasted 

century, it is not the less to them that we must look for those 
distinct, positive, and practiQal acts by which^ reasonable men 
are*content to recognise an ownership in the soil. Such an 
ownership is not paramount nor exclusive; itis not incompatible 
with the exercise of large privileges on the part of the Zemin¬ 
dar : it admits of other Ifens co-existent in other independent 

parties; but it comes as near*to a tangible proprietorship in 
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TiBible objects as paxlia^ ^e have any reason to expect in su<3i 
A country of conflicting intereMs and of ill-distinguished claims. 

That the land was not the Kibg’s in ancient Egypt which 
aresembled ancient India^ but the tenant proprietors, we know 
from Holy Writ. Amongst other statesman-like' projects of 
Joseph, when ruler of the Delta, we read that he bought all t|ie 
land of Egypt for Fharoah.” That is to say, he acquired by 
purchase for the aovereign, all the proprietory right in the lands. 
What Joseph did on a wide scale £ot a kingdpm, is, now prac¬ 
tised according to his opportunities and abilities, by every Ben¬ 
gali S^ininda^k Every rich and influential person purchases a 
jumma, or buys up the land whenever he can. Generally the 
purchase is m^e in the nama of a dependant under our detes¬ 
table system of Secret Trusts. Sometimes the jumma is situat¬ 
ed in the purchaser’s own Zemindarry, and sometimes in that 
of an adversary or rival. The object in any case is to give the 
purchasing party a firmer and more advantageous footing. 

It seems to us absurd, after this, to hold that the Zemindarry 
right conveys everything in absolute proprietorship, or to suppose 
that rich Zemindars womd voluntarily descend two or three steps, 
incur certain expense and .probable litigation, were they not 
convinced that more was requisite to the consolidation of their 
j[K>wer^ and that the. acquirement of a Jumma or te^nant right 
m the soil did convey a something which neither the Perpetual 
Settlement, nor the entry in the collectorate- Towjih; nor the 
ample resources of a Zemindarry, had yet been found to convey. 
A squire in England does not think it worth his while to pur¬ 
chase the fftotus or rights of a yeoman, unless he want a political 
vote. A Zemindar of Lord Cornwallis, with all his power, does 
think it worth his while to obtain, a jumma because it places hiin 
in contiguity with the soil. 

There are, in fact, as it appears t^s, three or more rights con¬ 
nected with the land. The Government, pace Lord Harris, has 
an immemorial right to tax the land, without exercising pro¬ 
prietorship, as it might tax tobacco or silk tb-morrow. The Ze- 
.juiRdar’s claim is paramount over everything in the shape of rent, 
and extends to whatever facilitates or imperils its income and to 
all products iroiti which rent is derived. But if there is owner, 
ship in the earth or its }>roduct8, it is to be sought fof in 4hose 
men, by whatever denomination they may be designated, who 
reside on, cultivate^ and sublet a moderate tenuref and deal with 
it as they choose. This ownersliip however subordinate to other 
claims or weakened by neglect, or qualified by custom, or cir¬ 
cumstances, or borne down by the domination of a powerful 
class, is yet a virtual and tangible fact. Anything more definite 
we have been unable to discover. But we think it would take a 
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good deal of reasoning to make outtuiythingmore^ definite in the 
shape of absolute ownership, either on the part of Government 

k or on that of the Z^iindar. 

Whether the benevolent author of the Perpe'tnai Settlement 
had any very djlstanct idea of the exact })osition of a Bengal Ze*- 

S tindar towards the soil and its cultivators, may ])y some be 
oubted. It is possible, however, that making allowdhces for a 
tow differences in habits, he did hope that an Indian landholder 
would diffuse similar benefits over his estates to those which have 
been so freely imparted by a resident gentry in England, be¬ 
tween whom and the ])ea8antry there exists a traditionary and 
firm bond 4f union. We-think that a residence of some years 
in this country may have possessed Lord Cornwallis with some 
knowledge of the real position of Zemindars here, and mayliavc * 
prevent^ His entertaining those ludicrous conceptions of Eastern 
squirearchy which many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
as shown in the late debates on Oilde, have entertained to this 
day. Possibly his ideas and those of his colleagues regarding a 
model Zemindar, whom the«s*ettlement was to develop, may have 
assumed some such shape as this. He hoped, we say, that one 
day some experienced and large-minded Commissioner might 
write as follows :— 


“Baboo Ishwar Chandra Banerji, a high caste Brahmin, whose great grand¬ 
father held lucrative offices iu tlie days of ^arrou Hak^iugs, is the owner 
of three profitable Zemindarries in the Pergunnah of Niiicfc-ba-haL ^Ii^ resi¬ 
dence is a comfortable pucka mansion iu the centre of his principal Ta- 
look of Dhurrnpore, on which lie resides with his family, for the greater por- 
iion^of the year. The surroimding village is held mainly by him as a homo 
farm and* cultivated by his hired servaui^. The rest of his property is in 
ihe hands of resident Ryots, or respectable middlemen, with Mocarrari or 
Mounui leases created by his grandfather and rigidly respected by him¬ 
self. The management of hk^ome farm has afforded him signal advan¬ 
tages for the introduction of three new kinds of produce: and by his 

practical example he has inured many Ryots to manure their lands, to 
thin out their over-luxuriant gardens, and to weed their fields during fellow 
time. He has also in.oorrospoudence with the Agiicultural Society of which 
he ib an associate, devised some means for chocking the ravag^ of blight 
and insects, and has materially improved the breed of cattle in the vicinity 
by the introduction of better stock. In 1855 he cut a deep watercourse, 
in concert with some of the larger tenant proprietors^ which had the effect 
of draining the Hanspookria jheel and reclaiming some 500 fibres for the 
plough, \mich he let out at moderate rates ; and in 1668, \he year of great 
scarcity, he generously remitted one-fourth and even one-third of the rents 
of his poorer Ryots. The collection of his rents is' entrusted to the hands 
of respectable natives, mainly Hindus, and his arrangements for the grant 
of Dakhilas er quittances are so admirably contrived that it is very rarely 
that either fraud on the parUof the rentpaysrs or imposition on the part of 
his local agents can escape detection. Only last year he discharged a Naib 
who asked foi^ Salami all rotyid the village at the Pooja time, and who 
was keenly suspected of fabricating leases and agreements to his own 
special advantage. As, however, lus principle is only to help those who 
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wiH holp tlidmaelyes imd to ulkko the Bjots contribute share to 

every HAefdl work^ he insists on the p^ytoBni of a moderate cess from each 
Substantial'Ryot to be stricfUv devoted to his yjll^e road-fund, to the 
excavation of tanks, and to the establishment of his new Di^eusary a** ^ 
, of Yemacular schools. It i% admitted, however, that he mand mj 
difficulty in this at first than his neighbour, the known Massbut- 
AbHuk did, when he levied a r^nd fine all through 'his estates fo 
cover the expenses of a vezw serious and expensive afiray, terminating 
in a sessions case, but by a little explanation and management everything 
was satisfactorilv arranged. He has entirely succeeded in extirpating a nest 
of dacoits and mir^ars, who huddled together in one corner of his estates, 
and after carrying a soriea of summary suits through one quarter of a recu¬ 
sant village rxf iattialsj he has^ now no further trouble with his collectipns. 
His litigation has been chiefly confined to a few boundarji disputes, aug¬ 
mented partly by the injudicious and irregular proceedings of the Survey 
department, • and to some Suits for “the estabiistimeUt of his rights when 
endangered by unjtist assumption or encroachment. The rent-free holders 
in his estates rcpialn quite unmolested. He spends some hours of neai'ly 
every day in his' Cutoherry, and is the arbiter of all disputes amongst his 
Ryots relative to caste, marriage, abuse, and assault v levying small fines 
proportionate to the liarm done, which are ust^y at once paid over to the 
injured party. He has a moderate aoqiiaintance with English, but writes 
aUd reao^B Mngali "and Persian, and he was one of the foremost to get up 
the petition for the late Hmdu marriage act, though he maintains his 
orthodoxy in other respects, and is liberal to Brahmins, Pundits, and the 
deserving poor.” 

Wiirany candid person assert that such expectations were extra¬ 
vagant? And can any person, really acquainted with the interior 
of* the country, conscidhtiously say that the above is a correct 
picture of any living Zemindar in any half dozen Zillahs ? Or 
will not the same well-informed and judicious person be rjady 
to fit the subjoined description to a score of different Zemindars 
within his own personal kn6wledge ? 

“ Munshi Tama Prasad retains the title prefixed to hjs name because his 
great-great-uncle was Hunshi in the £b<Q[V of the prede^ssor of the pre¬ 
sent Raja. It is shrewdly suspected thlRuring his incumbeupy the said 
ancestor found means to einich himself at the expense of his employer, in- 
usmuch as this family four or five generations back had only a few beeghus 
of land: but what is quite certain is, that by some means or other the pre¬ 
sent incumbent has succeeded to the possession of very considerable es¬ 
tates. In the mandgemeut of these estates he displays azi undoubted abili¬ 
ty of a certain Hnd. Not that he is in the habit of visiting his villages in 
l>erson, but Ji© holdrfoffice doily and has reports regularly submitted to him 
of all his colleetions of rent and of the progress of disputes ovA of, and of 
cases in, Coyrt. He is rigorously punctual in the exaction of his due'll, and 
though immersed in litigation, has divers ways of recruiting an impoverish¬ 
ed exchequer. T^enever a remarkable event takes placePin his mmily, 6r 
when a law suit is lost, or a heav^ fine inflicted, or a benevolent indi^dual 
digs a tank or buUda a bridge in his neighbourhood, the occasion is wonder¬ 
fully improved for the exaction of a The sum taken in this way 

both by the Zemindar and by his subordinates all through the year a- 
mounts to about 4 annas in the Rupee o^rent. At the same time it is to 
' be admitted that Yama Prasad has ^ up two or three very profitable Ba¬ 
zaars, Hauts, and Cfunges in his Fergunnem of Zabar-o-zer, to the utter die- 
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comfitiire of the proj^rietors of seyeral old established markets who have 
been irretrievablj nuned hj the contest. To these new Bazaars the pux^. 
chasers wore only attracted by the presence of a number of lodtiaU who 
seized on passers by ai^d bore them ofi' in triumph, and it was not until 
house or two had poen plundered, ayd tvvp^or three individuals had been 
I'epoited as missim for the l>etter part of a year, that Uie rival of recusant 
villagers abandoned the held. An uniform pmoess of exaction goes on at 
tlftse Ilauta with the cognizance and authority of the Zemindar. There is.' 
eometbing to be paid to the Naib, something io the inspector of Ghats, and 
something to a sand of rustic ssdile whose functions it is to look after the 
weights and measurements. Still, for all this, the Bazaar is much frequent¬ 
ed. The situation is admirably chosen, ^he shops are large and- well sup¬ 
plied. Purchases are made more cheaply there then at Bazaars of smaller 
proportions. Zemindar is a great hand at leasing, subletting, and the 
like, invarmbly driving a profitable bargain, but even his opponents or 
constituents, the Planters ^amongst dthers, admit that when he has once 
miule a bargain, he sticks to it. Amongst the other parts of his character 
must not be omitted his occasional munificence. He has never given 
up one anua of his rent in sot bad season, but he has been known to 
spend as much as a lakh of Bupees at gt Sraddha^ the greater part of 
which went into* the pockebii of sleek Brahmins and respectable men from 
neighbouring districts. And he has taken care to be mightily civil to the 
Editor of a well known yernacula$ paper. He has a capitm eye for the tell- 
ing points in a law suit, and battles doubtful and uncertain claims wilh all 
the ingenuity add perseverance which his long training supplies. He does 
not harbour dacoits, for that annoys respectable people ana alarms his good 
tenants, but he has fought his way into complete possession of two or ^ree 
viUages where he had no'rights whatever, by two«afh^B, a dozen nftnor af¬ 
fairs, some himdreds of petitions in every imaginable Court in th# country, 
and the employment of professional clubmen in numbers from * down easters’^ 
and ‘ brown foresters,’ to Brajbashis and men from Oude. His manners are 
rather prepossessing; his language and address good : and to listen to him, 
you would take him to be an energetic landholder in the midst of an adverse 
populktion of obstiuctive middlemen, and of impracticable Europeans, doing 
nothing beyond battling in fair play for his rights. As to any relinquish¬ 
ment of rents to Byots, who would only make a bad use of it, or to any im¬ 
provement of agriculture by direct supervision^or^to any more intimate per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the Mofussil ^an what is subservient to his own aggran¬ 
dizement, or as to any genial iiffircpurse with his tenantry, such as we see 
ill England and might have seen in the ^orth West in a less degree, it is 
not conceivable that such ideas ever entered his head. He once shut up a 
khal^ at some expense, though it was said that his object was as much to 
drown his neighbour’s lands as to preserve his own ; he has established on& 
good school on his estates, as a concession to the spirit of the age, and last 
year, at the persopal solicitation of the Magistrate, he gave 500 Bs. to the 
new Dispensary. On the whole he is a fair specimen, «iot of advanced en¬ 
lightenment nor profligate debauchery, but of the eleven, cool, calculat¬ 
ing, pertinIciouB and grasping spirit of Bengali nature, which ^rapidly dis¬ 
cerns its own ends, and has few scruples about the mqans necessary for their 
attainment.” 

Of* course all the above may be termed highly democratic and 
re volutionary. But no one will accuse us of wishing to under¬ 
mine _ the Per.petual Settlement when we assert that, for all the 
evik which it may have retained or generated, and for all the 
good which it may have left undone, we have no wish, for a mo- 
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tnenis td advocate any other system for the Lower Provinces. 
We have seen the rottenness of the Village System thyoughly 
exposed. We |iEve not the faintest suspicion that the panacea for 
Bengal would he a direct settlement with a population of tenant 
proprietors. We are as ready to admit, as aiiy member of the 
Bengal landholder’s association can be, the sterling, advantages 
which have emanated from'the gfeat measure of 174)3: the light 
taxation, the accumulation of eapital, the rapid spreM of agri¬ 
culture, the extension of conferee, the creation and conservance 
of a; dozen interests in the land, independent of, but perfectly 
compatible with those of the Zemindar. But against the class in¬ 
terests and the selfishness clohed under the guise'of patriotism 
to which the Mutinies have giVten rise, we think it imperative to 
offer our deckled protest, and wten we have a body of wealthy 
men clamorous against any measure which ^all reinstate the 
Kyet in the position which he ought ne^ver to have lost, and when 
we find their avowed organ coolly talking about the ** uses of 
lattialism” as a domestic institution, and suggesting, with charge- 
teristio effrontery, that the -remedy Yor Bengal is to withdraw tlie 
police altogether and hand the country over to the mercies of 
the Zemindars, we think it necessary to warn men, both here and 
at hong^e, against that skin-deep civilisation, which imposes on us 
by language inflated ihdeed, though not unbecoming men if bred 
up in the atmosphere of liberty and constitutional privileges, but 
which, in reality, would enforce the maxims of MachiavelT)y the 
clubs and pikes of Captain Bock. 

We now come to the last part of our subject, the proposal to 
convert Bengal Zemindarnes into rent-free lands. This plan 
which hitherto has found comparatively few advocates, may be 
considered as regards the^xtent to which it will be adopted, and as 
to the effect which it may produce^ dther landed interests ge¬ 
nerally. As regards the first point we freely admit that Hindoo 
and Mahommedan have an insatiable longing to acquire a rent- 
free holding, however minute. Y'he Legislature has already 
ratified' the voice of the native public in this respect by declar¬ 
ing that, in estimating the value of property in litigation, lands 
which pay rent« shall be valued at only three times'the Sudder 
Jumma, Vlqle lands which are rent-fi^e shall be valued at 
eighteen limes the annual rent. This desire is so natural as to 
need '^Y^en then it is predated by Government 

who desire it, may have the option of redeem- 
i^^^^PTands, will there not be a rush of redemptora to every 
^Hnbrate in Lower Bengal ? The’ answer to this appears to 
be, that much will depend on the number .of years’ pur- 
Hrae which may be fixed, and that the small 'estates will most 
^turally be the first to be redeemed. We shoukl hope that no 
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lands will be sold outright for less lihan 30 years’ purchase, .wd 
that the proceeds of the sale will be forthwith applied to the 
part extinction of the public debt* Much also will depend oir 
the power of individuals to pay dpwu a ^ood sum) and it strikea 
us that persons engaged in trade, service, or speculation, and 
' p^sessing small talooks of half a vil^e, or of one, two, or three 
villages m extent, will be the most likely persons to avail them¬ 
selves of the boon. Men, whose duties require them to be ab- 
s^t in other districts or in Calcutta, and who must leave the 
payment of the revenue to crafty shareholders, or cunning agents, . 
will at once recognise the advantage of terminating all £mbt» 
and anxieties. Our- list hm shown a vast proportion of the 
estates to be paying less thsm olie hundred Rupees a year. A 
successful venture in timber olrrice, in silk or indigo, a first rate 
date season, the pickings a lucrati ve appointment under Plant¬ 
er, Zemindar, or Govennnentj or the mere legitimate savings of 
honourable otBce, may place an absentee Talookdar in a posi¬ 
tion to dely the vicissitudes of climate, the combinations of Ryots, 
and the rascalities oftNaibsRnd MoQktars. For 2,000 Rupees 
or so his portion may be freed for ever. Whether aged talook- 
dars will like to hamper themselves for th^ sake of their posteri¬ 
ty, or whether, where an estate is held jointly in many shares, 
it will be ai» easy matter for the shareholders to agree amongst 
themselves, is another question* 'But yfk should think that al} 
independent small Talookdars, in efasy circumstances, will strain 
every nerve to acquire a rent-free title, and that great Zemindars 
will at least redeem the few score or hundred beegahs which 
surround their family retidence. P 9 S 8 ibly, half a century may 
elapse before the revenue of Bengal can be materially affected 
by the proposal, and 'we think it tolerably clear that it will be 
s^me time before a Zemindar, with a large ren1>toU which be 
manages to get through every year, will Bfe enabled to redeem 
the estate almost co-extensive with an extensive Pergunnah, 
which was merely a small part of a prosperous chukla, which 
was formerly included in a well known Sircar in the good old 
days of the Nawabs of Moorshedabad and Dacca. 

With regard “to other changes which the redemption of lands 
may produce, sundry erroneous impressions appear to us to have 
gained ground. It has been assumed that litigation will sen¬ 
sibly decrease, that rents will be got in on redeemed lands with¬ 
out any difficdlt^, and that there will be no such.things as con- 
teats^or boundaries or squabbles concerning under-tenures. It 
has also been surmised that small tenants may -redeem their own 
holdings and, thus inundate Bengal with a breed of petty pro¬ 
prietors,- the very last mexf in me world to expend capital on 

J movements. Now, admitting that the rate of rent paid by 
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cSiltivators of lands held r^A-free by proprietors at this moment, 
is somewhat lower than the rent of Zemindarry lands, we do not 
think it probable that because' a Talookdar has freed Idmself &om 
the ^ymemt of revenue^ he will consequently lower the rents of 
his Byote. We may d^iend on it that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he will exact them as pnnctually ae ever. There wjll 
eertainly be wantbig the pressure from above and the fear of 
losing his estitte by side, but what guarantee have we that seasons 
will oe inore favouraUe, erops more abundant, or Byote more 
ready to-pay-than b^bre? Do we never hear now of suits 
broa^bt by rent-free hdiders, or attachments made, for the rea¬ 
lisation oflbeir dneaf Again, incumbrances on the land, as wc 
read tbe ij^posal, wiU not a'^ded by redemprion: existing 
rights must be careftdly respectU: nothing will vanish, except 
the Government demXnA Nor is tbe proposal for redemption to 
be open to all parties^ ee we read it. There will be no race be¬ 
tween Zenuttdar and Fut'nidar, Middleman or Byot.- An indi¬ 
vidual with ‘vested rights’ will not even have the chance 
of purchasing, which he pow aad^ then may have under the 
present sale law. The landholder will not be merely offered a 
ri^ht of pre-emption^. He will be told, we take it, that it rests 
with himself to redeem the land tax, and with no one else. A 
substwtial, rerident, hereditary tenant proprietor, will obtain no 
hearing, unless his natfte can be entered, by conveyance or other¬ 
wise, on the books of^tiie collectorate. ■ We may cast aside all 
fear of an invasion of mere-petty yeomen without rither the 
power to accumulate, or the iutelligeivce to expend, money. We 
shall still have to keep open our tribunals for the speedy adjust¬ 
ment of claims to rent, ^r summary redress to eject^ indivi¬ 
duals, for division, inheritance, re-entry, and the like. A man 
with a redeemed estate, may still, in defimice of Survey and Se^ 
tlement, endeavour to make its area as latge as he can. A Ze¬ 
mindar in difficulties or incapable of attention to business, may 
Still find it convenient to give a planter br neighbour a seven 
years’ lease of his lakhiraj lands. A new incuomrance may be 
actually created, in virtue of a bonus. Jheels and marshes will 
as hitherto be gradoidly covered with a fertilising deposit: the 
level of low laud will riw: tbe abrasion"bf one cimr and the ac- 
eretioaof another, will proceed as hitherto, the old causes of stock 
disputes will be aa numerous as ever, and if lauds acquire a new 
value, this, o^iteelf, will give a new impulse to litigation. The 
wealthy Ben^tli wUI stall find in law suits and stamped papers 
that source of excitement which men of colder climates seek for in 
field sports, in travelliog, or in the mrena of ix>Iitics. We no more 
believe that the proposed sale of Bengal will create a revolution 
m the Collectorate^ than w>e can belinve that a proposal to alter* 
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the mere forms of judicinl adjuration ban turn a MoAissil Cutdbei^ 
ry into a Court worthy of the Bepublic of Plato. ■ 

That good will result frtHn tlte proposed tedemption we have 
little doubt. Uncertainty and 4^cmi may be redioved the 
minds of small Taloohdars. As large Zemindarries beoeme suh> 
d^vided^ there nsay be a chance for ikeht eventual redemptioiDu 
The value of laacb actually redeemed wlUindafimtely increase. 
The attachment of rent-free peprietors to the Britidi Govern¬ 
ment will acquire a depth and penuanenee^ which may efGme the 
recollection^ of past resumptione,- and which neither rumours nor 
risings will ever effectually shake. Even if liu^e capital be not 
immediately ^expended an local improvement^ the springs of 
commerce, the aourcea of iieade^ the engines for speculation, will 
feel a new motive power. MAi> with rent-free lands, will travel, 
will take serviee, with a quiet conscience. Men who have made 
money in honourable or lucrative employments, will end their 
career by the purchase of the great object of a native’s ambkion, 
a rent free estate. . . ^ 

Fully aware of the difficulty which surrounds important ques¬ 
tions relative to rent, revenu^and fainded interests, as well as 
of the divers theories which, at an stages of our Indian administra¬ 
tion, have been brpaedted concerning thmn, and very unwilling 
to lay -down any dogma on a subject to which we have devoted 
considerable at^ntkm, we? have endeavoured to discuss the posi¬ 
tion of different individuals, with refeVence to facts, customs, 
and Statute Law. A good discussion, in which all sides may be 
fairly^ represented, is our sole object. The prosperity of a great 
£m{ure> obviously, iLs much depends^on the cdbesiou and perma¬ 
nence of i^gricultural interests, as on the extension of commerce 
and manufi^tures. The plough deserves as much consideration 
, as the shuttle: rice and indigo are imt second in importance to 
madapollams and to mule twist. This Review, whilst earnestly 
advocating the cause of the Ryot and the small proprietor, has 
never for a moment countenanced any proposal to subvert the 
Perpetual Settlement, nor do we wish to see an army’of crack 
Collectors let loose on a lightly taxed district, to cancel engage-. 
ments, to redress inequalities, and to knock offi dexterously, the 
heads of evesry poppy i;hat towers above its felfows. The Corn- 
walls Settlement, with all its omissions, has laid the foundations 
of social proraerity^ with greater depth and solidity than any 
other mode By which the land tax of India, as^et, is gathered 
in for Ae _ State. Allowances may ^ven be made for the temp¬ 
tations incident to the foulty education and. the position of the 
Zemindar of Bengal. But he should act more and talk less. 
We are ready to concede, however, that even lip loyalty, in the 
late Mutinies, was worth a regiment or two: that no one serious- 
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.ly exj^cted BengaleeB personally to recruit our irregular leviesj 
and unit everywhere the mutinous and the disafiected met 
with no coiinteiMUice. or support from the native' gentry, in |eve- 
xal instances, -the (^vernment actually derived from the same 
par^B abunduice of canine and supplies. 

In a future huml^ we .may perhaps - give some further de¬ 
ls^ ae .to,..t^i^ field agriculture and me garden cultivation of 
thosjEf persons whom we have endeavoured to indicate as the ac¬ 
tual ovmera, of the, aoij. Classical readers will readily recall a 
gracefuX passage in the most exquisitely finished poem which 
antiquity has hand^ down to ns, where the didactic poet calls 
up 'a contented old man, .who had. turned a sterile spot into a 
thriving garden,' covered it with herbs and fiowers, colonised it 
with the mdnnuring fees, and lived on its unbdught produce, as 
proud and as happy as a King. We fear that in spite of fertile 
soil, favourmg seasons, and benevolent Governments, it may be 
some time before a native pastoral poet shall present us with a 
similar picture of a Bengali small proprietor, though the Lower 
Ganges ma.j^ show crops wluch surpass the cultivation of Taren- 
tum, and rivers which roll on a Hood far mpre fertilising than 
the clear and deep, though d#k, waters of ihe Galtesus. But 
we do not despair of the future of Bengal We may leave un¬ 
touched every positive right, or every lawful privilege which the 
Zemindars can claim, and by means railroads, schools, acces¬ 
sible functionaries, striet laws, and cheaper Courts, cause com¬ 
merce and agriculture to go hand in hand in .advancement, and 
we may cover our huge plains with a rao6 of wealtliy landlords 
and an improving tenantry, without setting labour against pri¬ 
vilege, poverty against ownership, and each class in native so¬ 
ciety against its immediate superior. 
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Art. IV.— Sabda Katpadrum, By BaJAH BadhaKANT Ba- 
liAi>nH. VoL V. Articlej Cable. Calcutta. 1766. 

Having incidentally mentioned the barber, in a comparison Of 
' ^ IjrofeaBional temperamcnte, I hope no other trade will take of- 

* or look upon it as an incivilify done to them, if I say, that 

* in courtesy, humanity, and all the contersational and social grac- 
^ es which gladden life,” I esteem no profession comparable to 
‘ his. Indeed so great is the good-will which I bear to this use- 

* iul and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns 
‘ of Court (♦here the best* specimens of them are to be found, 

^ except uerhapa at the Universities) there afe seven of them to 

* whom I am personally known, and who never pass me without 
< the compliment of the hat on either side.” Iw said the witty 
Charles Lamb of the English barber, and so say we of his bro¬ 
ther of the craft in Bengm. And indeed " so great is the good- 
‘ will which we bear to this useful and agreeable body of men,” 
that we»have deemed it bui^just and proper to devote one whole 
Article 4o the delineation of their manifold virtues. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing a Bengali 
bturber. In the Mofussil any person that is the owner of ajueny 
face, and has, at the same time, a small bs^ under his arm, may 
be taken for one. In the City of Palaces,” his accompany ■ 
ments are more marked. Besides the %ag containing the im¬ 
plements of his humble but useful trade, the metropolitan barber 
has a turban covering his head, which circumstance at once 
places him on a level with the members of native Keranidom. He 
has, moreover, a few^of his sharp'^-pointed utensils located in the 
regions bordering his auditory canal. It is proper, however, to 
observe that every barber of Calcutta is not dignified with a 
turban. That graceful appendage is worn only by the thriving 
members of the fraternity. But whether turoanned or not, he 
has a merry heart From the time tbat he squats down on the 
floor on all-fours, opens his bag and sharpens his tools, to'the mo¬ 
ment when Joseph Bodgers and Sons give their finisUng touch, 
how del^htfully do the minutes glide away!. What stores of 

* curious information! What spicy anecdotes rarely.tolfl I What 
peals of edre-destroying laughter! What delicious go^ip I 

All Bengali barbers are said to be descended from HdrodAs. 
The birth of this primitive barber, the father <»f all such as^* 
handle the razor and the strop, is enveloped in the mists of my¬ 
thology,^ MahddevA, the •third person of the Hindu Triad, and 
the originator of all the arts and sciences, produced the first 
buber of the world from the garland of bones which encircles 
his divine neck. Hence the name Hdrodds^ or the servant that 
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id crcAtod from bones. Tlie Bengali barber is an influential 
member of 4he Hindu community. In the pynunid of eaate he 
oceupies a h^her position than the milliomiire Mtdliks of Cal> 
cutta. He belongs to the 8^>cial section usually termed Naba- 
S&khdt^-4i section inferior onl^ to Brahmans and Kayastas,' 
while the Mtillikt oeoupy a position considerably below, indeed' 
very near the base «€ the social edifice. A Brahman of the 
right orthodox stamp drinks a cup of water offered him by a 
hftfber, while he turns away with disgust from water polluted 
by the touifft of a Mullik. Brahmans and Kayostas smoke freely 
in the company of a barber, while they empty their hookahs of 
water if a Mullik happens to touch the mat on i9hich they are 
seated. A Mullik is not dijgnified enough to have the privilege 
of serving a Bratfman, while a barber’s services are thankfully 
accepted. 

Not unlike Bndimans, barbers in Bengal are arranged under 
two great classes, Bdrendra and Bdrhi. The Bdreadra barbers 
inhabit chiefly the district of B4jshaye and other places lying, on 
the North and Hast of the Ganges; while the Rdrhi barbers 
dwell in the regions to the West of the same sacred rh-er. It 
is superfl.uous to reioark tliat there exists no social intercourse 
between these two classes of barbers. Though both the classes 
arc dbscended from Hdrod^s, they trace their immediate ancestry 
to two of his sons who, leaving their paternal thatch, took up 
flieir abode and scattered the blessings of the Kouriakotic art in 
benighted Bdreadra and rude Rdrh. A Bdresidra barber may 
not partake of the “ pipe of peace” of his Rarki brother; a 
Rdrhi barber never takes the hand of a Barendra bride. Nor 
is the element of Kulinism wanting in ^the ranks of the bar¬ 
bers. Though forbidden to be pedygamous, a privilege confined 
to the sao'erdotal class only, a Kulin barber, dignified with the 
appellation of a Prdmdnik properly so called, has his peculiar 
privileges. When he graciously condescends to get married to 
a girl of an inferior rau, a bribe is offered him. At a feast he 
occupies the highest seat, and has the largest quantity of its de- 
lectaoles. He exalts, he degrades, whomsoever he chooses. He 
excommunicates a refractory barber from the'rights and privi¬ 
leges of* the trade; he hugs to his bosom the oTOUdin^ brother' 
when penitent. His presence gives validity to a mairif^e con¬ 
tract, and impart^ solemnity to a funeral servibe. He is the 
patriarch of tl^e frateibity to which he belongs. 

Hindu confectioners or madahs are often represented* to be 
a sort of barbers, as they pass uader«the name of madhu-n&pitas 
or honey-barbers. They are called honey-barbers because, 
though as confectioners tiiey have Vo deal with'all sorts of sweet 
tilings of which honey may be taken as the type, their great 
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ancestor in times of yore once diaofaargod the office of » barber. 
The story is as follows;—Bbagabad, the wife of 
agreeably to the custom of purification obsemed by ■ Hinda 
women, at the period of her first menstruation, stood under the 
necessity of .the kindly offices ot the barber to scratch the nails 
of ,her fingers and toes. She requested ber divine lover to pro> 
cure a barber for the purpose. ‘TW huTom*scaram deity, 
reeking with the fumes of hhcmg, forgot his wife’s jrequeat in the 
company of his bacchanalian crew. In the meantime Bhaga- 
1)ati became impatient. The sun had climbed his highest,- 
and yet Bhagabati bad not bqthed; she could not do so unless 
the nmls of ner fingers and toes were scratched. In a melan¬ 
choly mood she hastened to a neighbouiing stream, and as she 
stood in the water not knowing where to get a barber, she or¬ 
dered a babble * which went fioating by to be transformed into 
a barber. BtnAadas, or the bubble-born, not having barber’s 
implements within reach, caught hold of a cockle-well, and 
with it pared ofi' the nails of the goddess. Hence Hindu confec- 
t'oners, the descendants of Bimbadaa, have obtained the mel- 
lif)nous name of mfuihu-napitaa. 

Who that has had the misfortune of groaning under on un- 
sltavcn chin, but must have blessed in hisheart of hearts that great 
benefactor who first taught the human raoe the art of shaving ? 
And yet we venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Bengali barber goes through u larger amount of work 
than his fellow-craftsman m any Other part of the wwld. Your 
English barber of the nineteenth century only shaves tlio chin, 
and crops the hair of the head. But mark the ponderous labour 
of his Bengali brother. The Bengalibarber, before commencing 
operations, takes out his brass-cup and fills it with water. He 
then sits down on the floor and opens his razor-case wrapped 
up in a bit of rag which, ever since it was torn from its parent 
web, has not been submitted to the fuller’s soap. The razor of 
his choice is next picked out, and along with it the whetstone 
and the primitive strop, which last is nothing more than a piece 
of common leather. A drop of water is poured on the whet¬ 
stone, and the razor is mov^ backwards and forwards upon 
it. When the razor is ascertained to Have attuned a 


good *temperj it is rubbed on the strop and allowed to rest on 
it. Meanwhile tiie great business commenoes. The barberj 

{ tuts hia left * han d on the crown of the he^ of his un- 
brtmate victim ; dips his right hand, often smelling of the 
“ firagrant reed,” in the* brass-cup; and pli^s the water large¬ 
ly upon the ^cranium, the forehead, the cheeks, and the chin, 
rubbmgtiiem over and ovor till the parts are well soaked. This 
done, mo razor is taken up, and a whole jungle of busby hair is 
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off. *^The nails of the fingers and toes are next moistened 
wifSh water, and dieir bony appendices are neatly pared off, 
Md nails themselTea nicely rubbed. aU. this is followed in* 
aotnopaa^ of 'die Mofussil by^a regular shampooing of the legs, 
the' hands, and back. Nor is this all. The barber trusts sharp- 

pmnted utensils into the ears, and brings out of their depths apy' 
matter whiofa. may haye* 'accumulated there. And yet for all 
this lahoor, and i<a all the anecdotes, the gossip, the informa¬ 
tion, the knmter, and the agreeable discussions,” of which 
Lamb.tajksv mat are going on every now and then,—for all these 
the worthy craftsman receiyes ^e scanty lemnneration of only 
one piee. 

\ The ancient Greek barbell had his Koureion, the Boman 
his Toratrina, and the English barber has his Shop,” but the 
BengaU barber has no “ local habitation” for the prosecution <ff 
his ponderous labours. He goes about from street to street, 
with no ery on hie lips, anddistinguishable in the crowd of hk fel¬ 
low men only by the b<^ under his arm, aifd often by the turban 
on his head.^ Unlike other men he paces the streets leisurely; 
looks at every dCor, elances at every window, and is always on 
the alert for a caU.i > Immutable though the Hindu is often re¬ 
presented to be, he is yet not entirely unafibeted by the march 
of intellect and the advance of eivilization. Hence some Cal¬ 
cutta barbers, in imitation of their more poHshed European -bre¬ 
thren, have begun to iiave, if not shops, «t least, apologies for 
them. Hdf a dozen brethren of the strop may not unfreqdently 
be seen sitting at the end of long street or the purlieus of a Bazar, 
and ridding pate after pate of their hairy overgrowth with light¬ 
ning rapidity. During the ‘Bains and in Midsummer an umbrella 
of the Borauus Fabelliformis or rf the Areca Catechu, is often 
stuck into the ground to protect customers from the inclemencies 
of the weather. 

No Bengali shaves himself, and yet he must shave, or else he 
ceases to be a ceremonially clean Hindu; hence a barber is a 
social necessity in Bengal. His presence, besides, is indispensably 
necessary to the performance of certain religious ceremonies. 
Hence every family in Bengal has its own barber; just as it has its 
own priest and its own spiritual director. And as the son of a 
spiritual dir^ttor becomes the director of the son of his father’s 
disciple, afid the sop of a priest becomes the priest of the son of 
him to whom hif father ininistered sacerdotally, so the son of a bar¬ 
ber becomes the barber of the son of him whose beard his fiither 
shaved. Hence it may be easily imagined that one family of 
barbers may be immemoriaUy attached to one Bengali house. In 
such a case the barber has a fixed sftinual salary*. Poor families 
seldom give more than four annas a year to their family barber; the 
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lalddle clasBes seldom more than ft Kupee; while ^ch iaaa> Ze» 
mindhrs and Bajahs, present to their barber rent>free landh in 
perpetual settlement. Wretched as is the pay of a .baid)er iii 
Bengal, it is eked out by the^ perquisites he 'reoeivi^ duri^ 
the thousand and one celeoratiohs of religious rites whi^ occur 
in the annals of every Hindu family. ’ 




the office of a surgeon. While the disciple of Dhqnyaniari^ 
the Indian ■ ^soulapius, contented himself with the prepari^ 
pills and the practice of physic, the bold barber was alone iaJmW 
•d into the mysteries of surgical operaticms. The English doo 
tor prescribes for fever aa well as lances a boil. It is different 
in BengaL The kabiraj cures* ffie fever but does nothing 
the boil. Surgery is not his forte, ^hatis the barber’s depart¬ 
ment. Hence even at this time of day when, in a vUl^e, a 
wound is to be probed, a boil to balanced, a*tumour to be re-^ 
duced, a stone to be cut, or a Water to be applied, our brother 
of the razor is alone found competent for the task. 

* Births, marrl^es, and deaths are the three grand epochs in 
the histories of individual men, and in each of these seasons the 
barber acta no mean part. When a Hindu wotoitan is about to be 
delivered of a chUd, the barber, in order to catch the intelli-^ 
gence first, hangs round about the lying-^in room. No sooner is 
the child ushered into the world than the barber presents him¬ 
self before the father of the new-born babe, and gives him the hi- 
telligence. On such an occasion, especially in the case of a first¬ 
born male child, the father hwdsomely rewards the barber« 
Besides pecuniary donations, the rejoicing father no^unfrequent-- 
ly presents the messenger with the Suit of clothes in^ich he hap-^ 
pens at the moment to have on. But this is not the only gain of 
the barber. He runs with the intelli^nce to the relatives, 
friends and acquaintances of the father, all of whom make pre*^ 
Bents to the messenger according to their condition in life, and to 
the proximity of relationship in which they stand to the new-born 
babe. The perquisites which a barber, attached to a rich famU 
gets, are often considerable. Besides money, in the cold 
season he is rewarded with blankets, broad-cloth, and shawls. 
The poorest peasant that ever handled the picfugh ov^r the pad¬ 
dy fields of Bengal, on the birth of his &6t-born child, gives 
some reward to we messenger fraught with the gladsome news. 
On the fifth •and twenty-first days after dWvery, agreeably to 
the Jaws of Hindu purification, the nails of the finger of the mo¬ 
ther Bsust be scratched ^ hence the services of the barber’s^ wife 
are bad in requisition. 

In the celebration of Bengali marriages the barber plays a 
C 0 DB[HCU 0 U 8 part. The active interference of the Ghatak or j:he 
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gweidogj-moBger is not more necessary to the discovery of ei¬ 
ther a blooming bride or a wealthy bridegroom, and to'the 
drawing up of ^e marriage contract; the presence of a priest i» 
not more neoesBary to make the sweet tie binding, titan the 
humbler ministry o£ the barber io the consummation of the rites 
of Hymen. Understervant of Madan>—ihe Indian god of love, the^ 
barber does a great deal mom than his senior brewten. With a 
light heart, and a cheerful countenance he goes about whistling, 
and gives to friends and relative^ timely notice of the approaching 
solmunity. The marriage oil and tuxmerio, without which no 
Bengali marriage can be celebrated, and with an infusion of the^ 
latter of which articles the parties about to be united, as well as 
ttpir rejoicing friends, profusely* rub their bodies and stain their 
clothes, ihe barber carries to neighbouring families. Who that 
has lived in a Bengali house a few days immediately before a 
wedding, and has witnessed the incessant noise, the agreeable 
confusion, the diriioious disorder reigning everywhere, but must 
have marked the important part jdayed bjr our brother of the 
razor P He runs about from one apartment to another, answers 
every call, and gives rnimation to each scene. His b the loudest 
laugh, and his the merriest joke. On the wedding-day, and a 
few hours before the solemn celebration, the barber takes out 
bis bedt razor and shaves the fore-head of the rejoicing bride¬ 
groom. Nor is the barber’s wife unemployed on so interesting 
ail occasion. She gently- scratches the nails of the fingers of the 

S .y bride, takes the superfluous brawn of the soles of her feet, rubs 
em with burnt brick, and points them with lac. Whil| ■these 
operations gp on, whet blessings do not both the barber and his 
wife pour on the heads of thb bride and the bridegroom ? To the 
latter the boeber eitiogizes the charms of the girl about to be his, 
expatiating, with an eloquence which practised orators might envy, 
on her gazelle-like ejm, her vermilion lips, her elephant-like gait, 
and her slender frame, while to the former the barber’s wife holds 
out the prospect of heaps of gold, baskets full of ornaments, sons as 
handsome as Kirtik —the Indian god of war, and daughters beauti¬ 
ful as the Apsaras of Indra’s heaven. The nuptial shaving over, tl e 
barber and his wife diligently busy themselves with dressing the 
bride and< the bridegroom and decking them with golden orna¬ 
ments, and retid tiie air with the marital exclamations of ■“ Oeloo I 
Ooloo! OCloo 1” And in the eventful hour when the solemn 
priest lllip -through the marriage-service, and joins the hands of 
the hap^poir, the barber stan^ at their elbow as their guardian 
angeL It is hardly necessary to remark that for all these de- 
ligWul services the barber is handsommy rewarded. 

Nor are the ministrations of the barber of leas importance in 
the season of death. His services are indispensably necessary 
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to^ tlie celebnition of rites which * follow either ten, fifteen, or 
thirty days after cremation, according as the deceased was a 
Brahman, a Vaidyi^ or a ^dra. When mourning, Hindtis do 
not change their clothes, do not partake of the daiririea of the table^ < 
neither do they shave. On tbe’lOtii, tiie 15th, or the 30th di^, 
M the case may be, the near relativee—the kith and kin of tne 
deceased, assemble themselves together, and call for the services 
of the barber who, on such ocoasions^iB .rewarded with olothea, 
brass-pots, and money. Thus is the barber a ministering spi rit 
in' the critical seasons of birth, death, and marriage. What 
Hermes was in the Greek Pantheon, what Mercury was among 
the gods oPPagan Borne, what Narad is to the immortals of In- 
dra’s heaven, that is a barber to Bengalees. Like Ahimaaz, the son 
of Zadok, the Bengali barber is a " good msn and oometh with 
good tidings.” Is a ceremony to be performed in a village ? Is 
an invitation to be given to a leaSt P Is a child born P Is amarriage 
to be solemnized P On such ocoasiofts who carries the news but 
OUT swift-footedy clear-headed and light-hearted brother of the 
strop P Happy men! to carry about only glad tidii^ to the 
children of men, to announce to rejoicing fathers the birth of 
new-born babes, to add hilarity to marriage festivity, to put an 
end to the lamentations of sorrowing and bereaved relatives, and 
thus to scatter sun-sbine on the path of life 1 * 

The Bengali barber has a merry heart. He talks everlasting¬ 
ly, discoursing, on all possible subjects, glancing from earth %o 
heaven and from heaven back to earth, but delighting chiefly in 
gossipf' revealing the secrets of the Zenana, and pouring sweet 
6can<^ into the ear of malignity;—on such matters he would 
talk on to the end of* the chapter unless stopped by the ne¬ 
cessities of his profession. His anecdotes, of which he has a 
plentiful store, of things new and old, he selates with a naHveti 
truly refreshing. His jokes—and he is full of them—are none 
of the Joe Miller kind, stiff, unnatural, cold: but fresh, lively 
and piquant. His laugh is not of the sardonic kind, consisting 
of a show of the teeth, a raising of the upper lip, and a wink of 
the eye, neither is it what a Bengali calls a wooden, laugh, only 
lip-deep; but it is the loud, clear, sonorous, silvery guftaw of 
jolliest mirth. In a word the Bengali barbdk*, like the nymph 
in 1/Allegro, brings with him, wherever he goes, 

“ Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, aud wanton wil^. 

Nods, and bocks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such has han^ «i Hebe’s check, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wruikled oare derides, 

And Laughter holding both biB sides.” 


2QV 
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The sht^wdnesB of ihe barber has jpassed into a proverb. 
Whether it be that the sharpness of the took he uses for the 
proseoution of hie humble trade has produced a corresponding 
•hai^esB of his mental pct^erq, or that hist professional contem¬ 
plation and manipulation of the cranium—^the seat of the brain, 
and of the " human face divine,” have qnickened his intellectual 
peroeptitms, whether the dne or the otiier or both be the cause 
—and we leave the matter to* be decided by abler heads than 
ourselves—certain it is that a barber is a most intelligent being. 
The ** cunning barber” is a household phrase in Bengal. Cun¬ 
ning or canning (from can) as Carlyle often tells us, is indica¬ 
tive of mental power. Says the • homely adagejr " the crow 

* is not more decidedly the most cunning of birds, the jackhl of 
‘ quadrupeds, and Nai^ of ^s, than the barber of rational 

* bipeds.” In this respect the Wber is said to present a striking 
contrast to the weaver. Our*friend of the shuttle, says vene¬ 
rable tradition, puts his htmds round a post, fills them with fried 
rice, and does not know how to take his hands back except 
by remojdng the post. He sees a field covered with the Saccha- 
rum Cynndricum, and, mistaking it for a field covered with 
water, attempts to swim, and comes home with a bleeding body. 
Our brother of the razor is no such simpleton. He passes a 
shuttld where a pin refuses to enter, drives a camel -^here there 
is not room enough for a needle to pass through, makes any¬ 
thing of anything, and'is, without all controversy, the cleverest 
animal that ever walked on two legs. 

The barber’s wife, who, in other countries, is quite*a sine- 
curist, exercises no less influence in the parliament of women 
than her husband in the ^ssmblies of men. We have already 
enumerated the services she renders to humanity. She pares off 
the accumulations of osseous matter on the nails of the fingers 
and toes of the ladies of Bengal, takes off the fleshy over-growth 
on the soles of their feet, and gives theto the red paint. On 
such occasions, she is as eloquent, (we should rather say ten 
times more eloquent,—for what lady ever yielded in fluency of 
speech to the other sex ?) as anecdotioal, as jocose, as facetious 
as her husband. When pursuing her gentle 'avocations what 
jokes does she crack 1 What savage criticism does she make on 
the personal deformities of the betrothed of some throbbing 
mmden 1 ‘What glowing eulogies of the corporeal graces of the 
husbands of Ae ladiels she serves I What revelations of the 
nocturnal broils of ill-matched couples I She is the ladies’ maid 
pf honour, the Isidies’ surgeon, the ladies’ messenger, the ladies’ 
gazette. 

We know not how it is, but it is* a simple fact—and we leave 
the matter to be explained by professed ethnologists— 
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that the barber so universally liked by Ben^lees for courtesy^ 
'humanity, and all the conversational and soSal graces which glad* 
'den life,” is thoroughly detested by Ooriya Fdki bearers, 
ther it is that a barber is looked upon as a sort 6f scavenger of 
humanity, or that his universally admitted cleverness is a sort 
0 ^ reproach to the proverbially stupid Ooriya^ bearer, it is a 
simple fact that the worlhy gentmmen who bear us about 
on their shoulders will, for no inducement whatever, touch 
a Palki with a barber in it No doubt with the progress 
of liberalism and the decline of orthodoxy which charac¬ 
terize this free-thinking age of ours, Ooriya bearers may pos¬ 
sibly be found here and there, for high pecuniary consideration, 
to Ifeak through the time-honoured prejudice; but we are cer¬ 
tain no orthodox bearers of the right Jajapura class will ever 
doit Like Charles Lamb* we ourselves are rejoiced in the 
acquaintance of a truly polite and urbane fnend” of the bar¬ 
ber-caste, tboi^h not in the trade. Atid it amused us not a little 
to hear our fneud often say that he could never get a Palki for 
hire near his own house, foraall the Ooriya bearers knew that he 
was of* the barber-caste. Whenever he wanted a Pdki he had 
to walk a great distance from his house, and engage bearers who 
remained in blissful ignorance as to his caste. The oil-man and 
the washerman share with the barber the Ooriya bearei^’ con¬ 
tempt. 

It is not a little remarkable that the membevs of the 
trade whose manifold virtues we have thus attempted very 
briefly to delineate, have never risen to distinction in Bengal. 
While ihe proverbiably dull weaver and the socially degrad¬ 
ed banker have, in a hundred instances, risen superior to their 
natural stupidity and social degradation, the barber, though 
r^ssessed of quick parts and holding no mean position in the 
fabric of caste, has never distinguished himself from the rest 
of his countrymen. In England a barber invented the spin- 
ning jenny and was created a baronet, and the son of a bar¬ 
ber not long since graced the woolsack. In Bengal, however, 
a barber is always a barber to the end of the chapter. The 
reason of this is very likely to,be found in the scantiness of the 
remuneration he obtains in the prosecution of his bumble calling, 
and ibe little facilities it affords for the accumulation of Wealth. 
But what matters it after all that the barber has ne^r risen to 
celebrity ? It* is sufficient for him that he has the hearty good¬ 
will of mankind, that he alleviates their sorrows, and that he 
scatters cheerfulness whenever he goes. Long may be pursue 
his useful avocations, long may he gladden life by his con. 
versational and sodal graces/’ 
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*Abt« V.-^L Standing Orders ^ tiie JDep4srpneni ^ "^Public 
Works; con^Ud aen^r ike mdk^iig cf ths*Most,$&bk the 
Marquis ^ Dedhousis^ Governor Generecl of India^ in concert 
. with the MSIztah^ Bowd, by Ljsutj^ant Oolonbi. J. T. 
fioiiiSu.T7> Sva^ermtanMnst Bogineer^ North Western Provmc^e. 
Boorkee. 1852. 

% Code of Regulations for the Public Works Department under 
the Doom Gowrnments of Bengedi the North West PravinteSf nfid 
the Puf^ub, and for ‘the Minor Administrations unden the di- 
red control of the Government of India. PMished hg au~ 
thori^* C^atta. 1858. 

0;vr£ of iAser first amprovements that may be eatpected to follow 
the assumption by the Crown of^tiie direct Government oi In- 
diia, is a more vigorous prosecutionu of public works. The fa¬ 
vourite agency for this seems at present to be the -establishment 
^f private guaranteed Companies; but however rapidly these 
may increases there must still for many years be left abundant 
room for the direct action of Government, even suf^osing that 
this is confined to works of hecessityj and that the financial ad¬ 
vantages to be gained by augmenting the otherwise inelastic re¬ 
venues, through theT Government itself undertaking the chief 
e;cdcution of works of a remunerative character, are not perceiv- 
and adopted. At any rate the “ Public Works Department” 
already includes an enormous number of ofiieials, and if it be 
not extended, it certainly is not likely to be diminished. Its 
influence on the general ^provement of the country must be 
very considerable, and it becomes therefore of great importance 
that its constitution should be of the most economics kind, 
and its machinery as efficient a^ possible. Of late years its 
organisation has undergone many alterations, cmd many more 
are in contemplation, so that present time is opportune 
for discussing its merite. This we propose to do briefly in 
the following pages, pointing out what we conceive to be still 
defective in existing arrangements, and what should be the re¬ 
medies. ^ 

To comprehend thoroughly the present state of its urganisa* 
tion it will 'be necessary to note the Afferent changes tinrough 
which the department has passed, from its first formathm to the 
present time, «and to 'distinguish clearly betweefi those changes 
in its economy which have axi&m naturally in the course ^things, 
and those which -have been advisedly made from time to time 
with a view to its improvement. This distinction^^ if kept clear¬ 
ly in view, will be of much servicb in our enquiry, as we shall 
find that wfiat is defective at present is generally a class of causes; 
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and t^iis being so, it will be Bu£5^ent to shew the defects to 
afford the presumption that the][ should be remored. While- 
with those ^ parts of the machine which do not work well, but 
which have been introduced eu reforms, a more carefol procedure 
becomes necessary; it will be incumbent on the reformer in such 
cases, not only to expose the defects, but to offer a remedy. 

The first thing, then, to be noticed is, that Public T^drks in 
their proper sense may be sud to have had no place in India tUl 
within the last ten years. The department dignified by that 
name was in truth merely eng^ea in the conservancy of the 
various Government building. Military and Civil, scattered over 
the country, and which are Only public works in ^e sense of not 
being private ones. A few roads had certainly been construct¬ 
ed here and there, but in a d'esnltor^’unsystematic way, and al¬ 
most entirely as Military undertakings. They were genemlly 
ooiomenced, indeed, in the first instance by the Quarter-Master 
General’s department, and were first avowedly m^e over to the 
Pilblic Wor^ Department in 1825. The embankments in 
Bengal form no exception to’our rule, since they were held to be 
of a strictly conservative character, not a means for augmenting 
the Government revenues, but for maintaining them at their level, 
nud they had been in use before we took possession of the^oun- 
try.* The title of “ Public Works Department” was therefore 
a misnomer. It was in fact one of the Military establishments 
of the Government, its ofl&cera being chiefly employed in the con¬ 
servancy of Military buildings, and works connected with them, 
and having also the care of the Civil buildings in their respec¬ 
tive neighbourhood as an economical arrangement. And accord- 
ingly, evep as late as 1854, when the principle of public works 
had come to be largely recognised, and the Civil element had 
been largely introduced among the oflicers of the department, 
this Military organization still existed, and its proceedings were 
all conducted through the Military branch of the Secretariat. 

The first public work in the proper sense of the term, was 
the great Ganges Canal, which was iairly commenced in 1848, 
and from this year may also be dated the introduction of Civil 
Officers into the department, a measure which has greatly im¬ 
proved its organization, and has proved a great advantage to the 
servicl of the State. Close upon the Ganges Canal followed the 
inauguration o^ a liberal scheme for public works in the Pun- 
jaub (upon the annexation of that country), the good effects of 

which reflected upon the whole of the Bengal Presidency. Then 

• 

A canal department waa certainly eatablished in the North West as early a» 
1820 , and vri^tL a -yiew to beneHting^tho people of the country, and aujpnenting 
the retenoe, but its Operations were*chiefly cenflned, until the Ganges Canal waa 
nndertaken, to restoring and imprwtng existing works of irrigatioa. 
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followed the anneSadon of Pegu in 1853,' when the physic^ im¬ 
provement of' that county ensued the keenest consideration of 
the' Governor '.General, Lord U^ousie, and widi die happiest 
results. From tMs time the«material progress of India has 
largely occupied die attention of the Indian Government both 
here and at home, and the prosecution of public works, in the^r 
proper sense, has become "a recognised part of the duty of the 
State. 

In connection with this amended state of things, a thorough 
reform in the agency for conducting these works became obvi¬ 
ously necessary, and has been prosecuted steadily from 1854 to the 
present dme. The first and radical change was the extinction 
of the Military Board, which' vras the managing head of the 
department,' its organization as a .professional and Civil branch 
of the service, and the ofeation of a sejrarato bureau for public 
works at the seat of Government These changes hrin^ as 
nearly to the present state of things, hut before enquiring into 
this state, we must glance briefly back upon the old constitution, 
the leaven of which still largely pei?vade» it 

The Military Board, which was the controlling authority over 
all Public Works, was originally constituted to manage the dif- 
ferent Financial Departments of the Army, of which the con¬ 
struction and consei^rancy of Military buildings was one. It 
was usually formed of four or five Members, who were the heads 
respectively of the Departments over which the Board presided, 
hut who had no control, otherwise than in their capacity as 
Members, over their own branches of the service. The Chief 


Engineer was always liable to-be overruled on-any engineering 
question by the united opinions of the Commissary General and 
the Commandant of Artillery, and the others were similarly 

E laced with regard to their departments. Moreover, the Boar4 
ad been originally established to audit and cheek expenditure, 
and all its traditions referred to, economy and reduction rather 
than outlay, so that any thing like a jumcious expenditure for 
future returns was opposed to its principles. In addition to its 
vicious constitution the Board was further ineffective from being 
overloaded with iWork. It provided the same mkchinery for con¬ 
ducting the, enormous duties of the Empire in 1854 that it pos¬ 
sessed in, 1800, and further, its position in a corner of tile pre¬ 
sidency made the -necessary references from the officers subordi¬ 
nate to it excaesively tedious and protracted. 

Under the Board came the Superintending Engineers, gene¬ 
rally senior officers of the Engineei Corps, whose titles suffici¬ 
ently describe their duties. These officers had. nothing to do 
with the expenditure or accountihg of money, and coidd thus 
give their undivided attention to their Engineering duties pro-- 
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per, and they should have formed* tho most efficient part of the 
systrtn. There were however too few of them, there were only 
seven for the ^rmous Beogid Presidency, moat of whm had 
enormous districts which they could with difficulty visit once a 
year; thus their auperintendenoe became too often merely nor 
minal, and themselves mere vehicles for correspondence. 

* The last link in the chain was tho Baecutivo Engineer. The 
circle of a Superintending Engineer was divided into a nuQiber 
of divisions, each under the charge of an Executive Engineer or 
officer. A division comprised a Military Cantonment, or a 
group of stations, or a line of road or canal, and in this divisiou 
the Executive combined the duties of engineer, builder, survey¬ 
or, clerk of works and contractor, and accountant. It was his 
<luty to prepare the designs and estimates for all wm’ks required 
to L)c executed in his'divisira, and on their being sanctioned, to 
<‘onstruct them, having first in most cases, and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency, to prepare the ne¬ 
cessary materials with his own establishment. He hod also to 
ktep the accounts of all expenditure, for the whole of which ho 
was personally responsible, in a very detailed and complicated 
form, and until the account of each work was rendered by way 
of a bill drawn on the Government, and this Bill was passed by 
the Military Board, (wluch was never done unless it tallied satis¬ 
factorily with the estimate, not only in regard to the total sum, 
but with the dificrent parts of tho esthnate, item per item,) the 
whole of the money advanced to him remained at his {lersonal 
debit. The Executive Engineer had occasionally the services 
of one or more Asristants if his charge was very extensive, but 
for the heavy and complicated accounts, which too often formed 
the most burdensome portion of his work, he had no bettor help 
than could be derived from ignorantwll-trained clerks. The exe¬ 
cutive officers were either appointed from the Corps of Engineers 
or from the Artillery and Line. It was repeatedly ordered bv 
the Home Government that the duties of the department should 
be confined as much as possible to the former, but as there liave 
never been for the last forty years enough engineers to fill the 
appointments, tiiese instru^ions have of necessity been disregard¬ 
ed, and indeed latterly tne engineers formed bnly a minority in 
the department. Of the line officers employed to toake good tho 
deficiency, some were regularly trained to their duties, -entering 
, the departmeAt when young as assistants anil risjing*gradually to 
morn important posts as they became fit for them*; some excellent 
pracrical engineers have ];^een trained in this way, but frequently 
men of no experience or professional knowledge were put at once 
into importance charges, sometiinca from pressure of circum* 

Ji 1859. 2 U 
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stmoes, imd the wrant of qoahfied men, more often of coarse/rom 
their having interest. 

The fottltinees of euofa a system is made sufficiently clear by 
obf»rtring that It is the very l^t which any one creating a new 
da^tmeat would ever tiuok of establishing, but its defects 
were edtiefly the growth of time, or rather me progress of th/) 
age had len it behind. No’one in tiie present day would dream 
of proposing to entrust the management of a vast scientific de¬ 
partment to « board of gentlemen whose only qualifications 
were respectahiUty and age, but when the Military Board was 
established, Boards were the favoritOii vehicles of Government 
for every thing. So also, the tendency in the present day 
is to require a special training for almost every employment, 
and the pursuit of an engineer particularly held, every¬ 
where but in India, to require in those* who follow it a regu¬ 
lar professional education, and the undivided 'attention of 
a lifetime to gain aptitude in it. But at the end of the last 
century, there was no such recognised profession as the en- 
mneer’s; engineering works were comparatively of a very simple 
kind, and were generally executed in an empirical hap->hazard 
fashion by those whom chance threw in the way of doing them. 
A few distinguished men there were, such as bmeaton, who might 
really ‘claim to be called engineers, but gener&lly the engineer 
or land-surveyor had little scientific knovriedge or experience to 
distinguish him from any other class of men. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, ^erefore, that similar pursuits should not be Held in greater 
respect in India, particularly as the engineerii^ works construct¬ 
ed here were generally of a very simple character. 

But by far the greatest inconvenience of the system we have 
sketched arose, not from its machinery being defective in its 
working, but from its conservative anti-progressional tendencies. 
The Military Board being originally created to watch and con¬ 
trol the expenditure of public money, and to check extravagance 
and unnecessaiy outlay of the departments subordinate to it, its 
traditionary policy was to retrench and stop expenditure, and 
this still continued to be its duty towards every other branch of 
the service. It was not unnatural, tjjpreforo, thsCt it should exer¬ 
cise a similar feeling towards the Public Works Department. 
Certrinly its* method of procedure was entirely in consotiance 
with the Existence. of such a feeling, and all proposals for im¬ 
provement Wer? only o&rried through the Board by dint of pres¬ 
sure from without. Lastly, while the Board remained station¬ 
ery the Empire had vastly increased, and the mere circumstance 
that every reference had to be made from local Governments 
in all parts of the Presidency to a'Board in Calcutta, was pro- 
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<^noiive of most hurtful delay, uide|i|en>detit of the TioicMis |»|diuii- 
pies 6n which that Board was organised. 

But a nuisaooe is often tokva^ heeaose 110 ona sees 
to remove it, and the Board opght have floitrtdited to ^dns da/i 
had not experience in the Punjaub shewn how wall it eoukhlM 
done without. The Board of Adminiattarion received an^horityv 
on the annexation of that province, to undertake the coifttmc^on 
of their own Civil Works, and a Wge expenditure was sanerionr 
ed for the purpose. The Punjaub Government undertook the 
duty in a thoroughly liberal and euUghtened spirit, and having 
fortunately entrusted the execution <n their desi^s to an en¬ 
gineer of eidarged views and rare energy, the result far exceed¬ 
ed anything what had evw before been se^n in India; in four or 
live years the Punjaub, in material pn^ress, had already out- 
fitripped Bengal, our oldest possession, and bade fair to overtake 
the North West Provinces. This‘shewed what could be done 
when the tedious routine of the Boatd system was removed and 
a proper professional organisation substituted. The other subor¬ 
dinate go\ ernments became* eager for similar independence, and 
a Commission was appointed by Lord Dalbousie to prepare a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Public Works system. This 
Commission, which consisted of Mr. Charles Allen of the Civil 
Service, Major Kennedy, formcily of the lioyal Enginees-s, and 
Consulting Engineer to tho Government oi India, and Major 
Baker of the Bengal Engineers, sat in 11B51, aad presented their 
report in the latter end of that year. 

The substance of that report is much what we have stated. It 
pointed out how completely the requirements of the empire had 
out-grown the controlling jiower of any one man or body of men, 
it enlarged on the anomaly of entrusting th% superintendence of a 
purely scientific duty to a body of unprofessional men who, as a 
1 ule, would bo wholly unable to judge rightly of the merits of the 
questions that came before them, and it particularly condemned 
the complicated system of accounts in force, and the false economy 
of working riiat system by the Executive Engineers, whose at¬ 
tention was distracted from their proper duties by their over¬ 
whelming office work as Accountants, a duty whiim, the report 
observed, they were not trained to perform,*and which would 
be better done by a separate and less highly paid* class of men. 
These were the three main defects commented on bjf the Com¬ 
missioners. Tof remedy them, tliey proposed two radical changes. 
First, ffie removal of the control over Public Works from the 
Military Board, and thcaappointment of a Chief Engineer f<jir 
each province in the Presidency By this arrangement the 
business which • overwhelmed the Board would be distributed 
among several different offices, and jirofessional experience would 
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bit brought to the aid of the (jktverament, which it wanted at 
Itreeent. tSeeondlf^ they recommended the ap})ointment*of a 
ItrofeaehnUtl aocoaatant to every executive office, to relieve the 
eo{poee» of the 4tud^ry of ^ocoonta and set 1dm free fur his 
pTOf^r engineerii)^ duties. The CommiB^ners did not offer any 
detailed propoeala for a f^stem of accounts, but confined them¬ 
selves to*a few obvious suggestions for idmpl^ying the procedure. 
They prohid»ly felt that though the engineers might be relieved 
in dettdlsy the accounts would still be best made up in the office 
where the money was disbursed, or at any rate that radical 
(fiiangcs of this kind in a vast l>epartmeot should be made with 
great -cautioD, and would require more time and space to effect 
than they could give. . 

These recommendations were warmly supported by the Go¬ 
vernor Ooneral, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
They were carried into efibet in 1854, or rather we should say, 
a modified form of them vfas adopted, for between the publica¬ 
tion of the re[)ort and its adoption, a change of views seems to 
have taken pl^e in those who were entrusted with the reorga¬ 
nisation, and the department in its present form, which wc now 
pro]X>8e to examine, differs a good deal from the ideal recom¬ 
mended by the Commission. 

And* first with regard to the Chief Engineer. A fatal 
error, and one which the exercise of • a very little know¬ 
ledge of human nuturd should hav«v prevented, was made 
at the outset. Instead of making him the confidential ad¬ 
viser of the local governor in the business of his own depart¬ 
ment, rc]>ortiug direct to him and taking his orders direct from 
liim, he is forced to communicate tlirough the Secretary of the 
local Government. .We fail to perceive the smallest advantage 
to be obtained from this arrangement, while the disadvantages 
are obvious. Either the Secretary must consent to be a mere 
medium of communication, giving no opinions, and using no 
influence one way or the other, and such a Secretary no mortal 
man will ever make, or he w ill have opinions of his own, and 
will try to enforce them. In a difference of opinion between 
the Chief-En^inep and the Secretary on a professional question, 
the presumption is in favor of the former being tight; but the 
latter has the best chance of carrying his point. Thus instead 
uf being er^rapport with his Lieutenant Governor and enjoying his 
confidence, ffic; Chief Engineer and the local goVernment have 
too been found in a state of chronic antagonism, the<for- 

mcr b^g constantly put, as it wera, on his defence to justify 
every thing he does. That this state of things has operated 
very injuriously on the working of the new bystciu, no one «vlrt> 
has watched it can doubt. All this antagonism and the sore- 
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ness so apt to be eagendered aod so hard to aroid itx 4tny iosg 
euutrnued official ootreBjwndenoe between two departtnBintii', 
would be avoided by plaoing the Chief Engineer in dufetNrenttt- 
munioation with Govermncaity ^od makmg^m Virtually il«> Se« 
cretary in his Department. Another great advant^ thk 
arrangement would be a farther saving of correuxunmnee wi^ 
the Supreme Government. At present the CWf Engineer 
reports to the Secretaary of the Locai Government, who general^ 
ly forwards the report, with the opinion of that Government, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the PnbUe 
Works Department. Since the .amount of refermice of this kmd 
is very gredt, there would be a manifest saving of time and oox- 
icspondenoe if the Chief Engineer were himself the vehicle of 
communication between the two Governments, and we are unable 
to see any corresponding disadvanti^e to be apprehended. 

The second necessary improvement is to relievo the Chief En¬ 
gineer from all matters of accounts. Ilia present combination 
of duties is a relic of the old barbarous system. . The Military 
Ifoard which Was primarily a Board of audit, came gradually to 
be the head profesdional authority in 'engineering, and from 
their long continuance in the performance o||i these duties, 
it seems at last to be thought that some peculiar necessity exists 
fur combining the two fuuctious in one, that the head engineer¬ 
ing authority must also be the Auditor. But if the point be 
considered without prejudice by thos^who are practically edn- 
versant with the working of the machine, they will 2 >erceive that 
no primd fade reason exists for making such an arrangement. 
On the contrary, the presumption is all the other way, now that 
the economy of division of employments is better understood. 
Therefore to bind down the Chief Engineer, who it is sup 2 )osed 
is the fittelt man for his j^ost, with a moss of extraneous accounts 
which might be dealt with equally well by men of less acquirement 
and on smaller salaries, merely because the confessedly ineffici¬ 
ent board was so constituted, is merely to bring into the reform¬ 
ed system some of the worst defects of the old. The Cliief En¬ 
gineer must undoubtedly have a control over the expenditure of 
Lis establishment, but there is not the smallest need to make him 
on that account the responsible accountant*and book-keeper, 
which he virtually is at itresent. A separate aritt independent 
Auditor should be appointed for the accou.nt3 dejiaftment, and 
the Chief Engineer’s share of that i)arfof the ^orL confined at 
most to the issue of assignments to the Executive Engineers; he 
may then have sufficient leisure to devote to his pr()per duties as 
an Engineer, which he has never had yet. We can imagine that 
many objections will be made to our proposal, <to the score of 
the danger to be apprehended from conflicting dcl)a^tment^, but 
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we ere persvMded euch a eyetem may be framed to wmrk far 
hMei tbea tbe {Hreeem oae; we sbaU notice the maia {awut to 
be cttaMlM to w^a we come to the queation of accounts. 

Xbe Chiel Eagineer, even when reUeved of the accounts, will 
etiU Imve « large quantity of bffice business to work through. 
This is one great misfortune in many other departments as well 
as in this, that when a man has made himself valuable by his ex- 
perieaee in the field, we put him at a 4csk, and never allow 
him to employ his practical knowledge again. Of course the 
bead of any iarge department must have a great deal of corrcb- 
pondence to get through, and no system can be framed which 
will step it, but it womd be something gained if it overe placed 
on record by authority, that the correspondence and office works 
ore wt the main object and end of a man’s duty, as they are too 
often thought to be, but necessary, evils; and that^the Chief 
Engineer should make it his aim to occupy as ffir possible the 
relative position held by tiie leading Civil Engineers at home 
with reference to the work under their supervibiou, and to con¬ 
sider this part of his duties as more, important than the routine 
of the bureau, wbich at present usually takes the place of c\ cry- 
thing else. , 

Associated with the Chief Engineer are the Superintending 
Engineers. Wo have already remarked that tliese officers aie 
better placed than any others in the department. They have 
nehher the overwhelming business of the chief nor the wearying 
accounts of the Executive Engineers, but their time is available 
for their proper fuuctious as Engineers, to superinteud the 
designing and execution of works in their circles. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, their value is destroyed by tbe enormous extent of their 
circles which contain each from twelve to sixteen executive di 
visions, many of the latter being larger thaivau Englkh county. 
'I'bus, if each executive writes one letter a day to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, a very moderate allowance, the latter has at 
once a fair day’s work cut out fur him in mere routine business, 
while he cannot possibly -visit all his stations within the year. 
A building may be sanctioned, and built, and have tumbled 
down again, before the Superintending Engineer has time to 
inspect it.« In p6int of fact there is no superintendence at pre- 
sent 

Formerly, Superintending Engineers lived at some central 
point of their circles, but in order to save loss of time in pasbing 
references from the Executive Engineers through them tn the 
Chief Euginecr, it was ordered on tlie^reorganisation, that they 
should reside at the same station with the latter, and form a part 
of hitasifficc. * Their duties were thus confined t6 advising” 
the Cmef Engineer on the points tliat came before tliem, but 
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all corrMpondenee was aidretted Co the Chief Bagi&aot*} the 
Superintending Engineers had no authority hut what thc^ thight 
acquire bf force of eharabter, and in fact they Were too Oneii 
mere cyphers, or velucles for passing on qprrespondenoe. ^IChe 
defects of this arrangement were* tmnd so gi^eat tW a reiC*'’ 
tion has set in the other way, and we understand it has lately 
been ordered that the Superintending Engineers are to live aeaiil 
in the centre of their circles, and to tove specific powers of tn^r 
ovm. Here again will arise the evil of too many channels of eor< 

1 espondence, delay in reference, and ^vided authority, while the 
main defect of the oversown circles remains as before. 

But it may he safely predicated that no administrative aoheme 
will work well which starts with* a ehitf and two dmutiet. If the 
latter have independent powers, and refer only difficult points to 
their head, there will not he sufficient references from the two to 
keep him properly employed, and the burden of the worit will 
fall on the deputies. If on the othfer hand they are only to re¬ 
cord and report, they saye the chief of the department scarcely 
at* all, every question has^to be settled tiltimately by him, and 
they have served only to delay husiness. This last has, we be¬ 
lieve, been the predicament of the Public Works Department dur¬ 
ing the last five years; the work would have been done quite as 
expeditiously and efficiently had there been only the Chief En¬ 
gineer, while the superintendence has been too scattered and oc- 
. casional to be at all effective. Bnt the fiumbers speak for them¬ 
selves. To have one man looking after two, and the tw'O look¬ 
ing after thirty, is primdfacie^a, bad distribution of force. 

Nor is the distribution of the Executive Engineers a more 
economical one. It will be readily understood from what has 
gone before that the duties of an Executive Engineer are pretty 
much alike in every division. EaCh Engineer has to design and 
construct the works of every description that are required in it, 
and although there is to a certain extent a division of employ¬ 
ments, as roads and canals are kept as distinct charges from the 
districts through which they run, and have separate establish¬ 
ments for their superintendence, still in the ordinary executive 
divisions whielr form the bulk of the department, the duties of 
the Engineer vary but little. An Assistant Engineer usually gets 
his promotion to Executive Engineer after from one to lour 
years’ service, and he will probably remain in that §rade from 
15 to 20*yeafs. As a general rule certainly tl\e heaviest divi¬ 
sions are given to the older men, and the lighter charges to the 
younger, and in this way only does the Engineer get an increase 
of work and responsibility in proportion to his experience; hut 
this is by no means always the case, and of late years it has been 
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not unoontmon to see the heaviest divisions, such as some of the 
iwrge militacy stations hi the Ponjanb, held by young ofBders of 
five or six years’ service, while old Captwns on the eve of pro¬ 
motion were odcupy^ the oldhr stations where there was com« 
paratively little to do : aoyhoVir 'the plan which gives the old and 
^oun^ officer exactiy the some kind of employment cannot be 
ittdicious. It would plainly be undesirable, even if the latter 
had received the best preparato^ training, for he must constant • 
ly be meeting with difficulties for the mastering of which he has 
no experience to guide him; but it must be still worse when men 
have had little or no proper training» On the present system 
the Executive Engineer, no matter, who he may her, is expected 
to be capable of designing and constructing every work in his 
division, and to be an expert and accurate accountant, and all 
without any assistance, for the Superintending Engineer, as at 
present ooneftituted, is almost powerless to help him. 

The evils of such a system* are great. First, feulty designs 
must be the consequence of unqualified designers. It is true that 
those for buildings which have been sanctioned, are submitted'^to 
the correction and alteration of the Chief Engineer; but that 
designs should first be prepared b;^ competent persons would 
manifestly be preferable.* But besides the regular business of 
a division, there must be always a great deal of building going 
on of an emergent nature for which there .issnot time to submit 
regular designs, and in tiicse oases there is at present no guaran¬ 
tee for their being good ones. Moreover in regard to the execu¬ 
tion of works, whoever the designer may be, we think it hardly 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of frequent inspections by 
persons of experience. 

In addition to these objecti6nB there is to be added the great 
delay in every kind of work dlWie by a man new to it. Few men 
like to confess that they don’t understand their business, and cer¬ 
tainly not those who owe their position to chance or favor rather 
than right; and sooner than seek advice on professional subjects 
from others, or set to work to master rudimentary difficulties, 
many novices prefer to remain ignorant, though the admission of 
want of knowledge must be the first step to remedying it. We 
have known numbers of men in this position, to whom it would 
have b'een no‘discredit to allow that they had still to leom every¬ 
thing lltnhected with the profession they had adopted, but we 
do not Temem^jer to have ever heard the smallest^ voluntary ad¬ 
mission that they felt any sense of deficiency, and we believe that 

* Onr remarks do not hold good for barracks'and buildings which ore the same 
everywhere. For these standard plans are issued to all station^, hut they fond 
only a small part of the busmens of the department. 
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this reticence is connected with a ereat deal of the delajr in eu- 
gin^cHng operations so often complained of, especially in the de-* 
lay in propnring'preliminary designs and projects. 

Uiit if men are too soon placed^n the position we have been 
describing, the system is equally faulty in keeping them too long 
in it- After a short apprenticeship as assistants, officers fre¬ 
quently remain twenty years without any i)romotion in position, 
(they {/o get promotion in pay) performing the same kind of 
work. Thcit duties become at last very wearisome, ospecially 
the accounts, and so they are apt to lose their professional zeal 
as they become old in the department; instead of seeking for 
the posts of difficulty, they too often settle down in the places 
where there is least to do, content to take things as easily as 
possible until their time comes for promotion, for which wl^en 
it does come, they are tlien too often unfit. 

The. changes which we propose to make in the present system 
will therefore be already gleaned in part from the foregoing re-^ 
marks. The executive divisions should remain as at present, 
hift over every three or fi^ur, a Bupermtendent should be aj)- 
pointed, who would be able from the limited extent of his circle, 
to give a really efficient supervision over every work going on 
la it. The Executive Engineer would be the Kesidcut En¬ 
gineer,” to construct the work in his di\i8ion, ajid to koep the 
accounts of his expenditure, but he would have nothing to do 
with the preparation of designs, a duty for which no man can 
be qualified at first starting. He will be sure of liaving the con¬ 
stant advice and direction in all difficulties of one more experi¬ 
enced than himself, and he will have the cheering prospect of 
becoming a Superintendent of works himself in from twelve to 
liftceu years, when he will be quit of the drudgery of account 
keeping, and have all liis time available for real engineering 
duties, instead of having as at present to look forward to twice 
that number of years without any change, to be followed l>y 
promotion which takes him away from his profession, and puts 
liiin at the head of a mere office for correspondence. 

The advantages in the change we propose aj)pear so obvious, 
that we are surprised it has never been thought of and adopted 
before. At present you may often see a youn^ novieg of a few 
months^ standing holding one division, and a grey'-hejidcd Cap¬ 
tain the next, each doing exactly the same kind of*work, and 
each receiving* an infinitesimal quantity of supervibiou from a 
iunciionary five or six hundred miles off, with a Chici Engineer 
who has nothing to do yith the engineering operations of his 
province except on paper, hopelessly attempting to get through 
an amount o'l business which only an admirable Crichton could 
accomplish. 

JuME, 1859, S b 
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With oar plan the drudgery would be chiefly at the outset 
as it ought to be. The Eugineer would certainly have still to 
keep accounts. For thb there is no help^ the man who spends 
money must be the refipomible person, but he will be better 
looked after and helped ^sn at present, he will not have 
duties placed on him for which he is unfit; while in time, as his 
services, become more valuable, he will be raised into a higher 
position where the experience he has gained will have a larger 
sj^here to act in, and where the relief from accounts will give 
him more time for the practice and study of his profession. 

Such a plan as this will go far to obviate the crying want for 
more engineers, since the services. of those in the Department 
will bo much more economically applied than at present. It 
will be essential that tlie superintendencios are not made too 
large (these, by the way, will be most aptly called divisions^ and 
the present divisions districts) otherwise the old e\il will be re¬ 
newed. In our view the* case, no Superintendent should have 
more than five, and generally ho should have only three or four 
executive divisions under him. Thus, for example, the North 
West Provinces arc divided at present into 17 executive di¬ 
visions, but of these many should be sub-divided, as they com¬ 
prise out-statioiis which would better placed directly under the 
ISuperiutcndent^ siucq the functions of an ExccutiAC Engineer 
‘imolving constant presence at his own works and oflicos, are 
altogether opposed to (‘fltective superintendence of a distant ouU 
station. These 17 divisions are under two Superintending 
Engineers, in place of whom we would have seien Superiuteu- 
deiits. One for Kohilcund, comprisiug the districts of Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpore, Moradabad and Nynee Tal; one for Meerut, the 
hill stations and Dehrah, andVRoorkee; one for Agra, Allyghur, 
Myiipooree and Futtehgurh ; one for Cawnpore and Allahabad ; 
one for Bcuurcs and the districts in the Civil division of that 
name now in charge of Assistants; and one for Bundlecund. 
The diflerent divisions of the Grand Truuk Road should be un¬ 
der one Buperinteudent, to ensure uniformity of managemeuL 

Again in Bengal there are 2K executive charges (exclusive 
of the embankment divisions which would remain a separate 
superinteitdcncy ‘as at present) which wouhl be .distributed 
among seven* or eight (ii\isions. Of these the five executive 
divisions at the Presidency, viz., the Fort, the Civil Architect’s 
charge, the Ljop. Bridge •Yard, the Circular Canals; and the Soon- 
derbun RqmII|| Vould naturally make one; the overgrown Bar- 
rackpore qiviMon which has the large stations of Dum*Dum and 
Chinsurak attached to it, another, and so on. The Funjaub 
would be conveniently disteibuted into six or seven divisions, and 
Oude,. when road maHng is set into full swing again, into four# 
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' Superintending Engineers, as at f)resent constituted, wotdd be 
Uo longer required. The new Superintendents might be advatH 
ti^eouoiy divided into two grades, on 700 and 800 Rupees staff 
salary respectively, and as therc.would be so many moreofthese» 
giving increased promotion, the present grade of lirbt class 
qccr might also be abolished. 

The Chici Engineer, as will h€ presently explained, is no 
longer to have the non-professional duty of auditing accouiits 
on his hands, and will thus have his whole time available for his 
proper work. He will be also in direct communication with 
the Government of the province, and its organ of communica¬ 
tion with the Government of India, whereby a large amount of 
correspondence and a great bating in office establishment will 
be made, for at present each local Government has a large Pub¬ 
lic Work office, which fills pretty much tlm relative position to- 
wardb that of the Chief Engineer that the Board of Control 
occupied in regard to the old Court* of Directors. At the same 
tipe the Chief Engineer will not be in the ^losition of a Secreta¬ 
ry, in rebpect ol being an irrebponsible agent to convey and re¬ 
ceive the opinions of others, but will have the control as at pre**- 
sent of his department within certain defined limits, beyond 
which he will have to take the onlcrs of the Government. Doc¬ 
trinaires may doubtlcbS be found to object to this plan, oppos¬ 
ed to Hhe customary ideas on the relations of departments, but 
if the powers of the Chief Engineer, a^e distinctly laid down at 
the outset, there should be no practical difficulty in working it, 
while the saving of time will be Immense, to say notliing of the 
advantage of supprebsing tlie state^of chronic irritation that has 
before now characterized the relations of the local government 
and its engineer department. 

In those provinces* which would have, under the proposed sys¬ 
tem, more than five Superintendents, it would still be necessary 
for the Chief Engineer to have some assistance in working the 
machine effectively. The reports and plans that would come up 
from half a dozen of the new divisions, would be very numerous ; 
these, as there would be no Superintending Engineer, would 
come directly 'to the Chief Engineer and would be probably 
more than he could manage, since his general business, however 
much it may be lightened by relieving him from the audit, 
must always be very considerable. Whenever, thtsrefore, the 
number of dmsions under him amounts *to six ox more, he should 
have the assistance of a Deputy. This officer shoukl be strict¬ 
ly a deputy, that is one to whom certain powers are deputed, 
and not as at present a vehicle of communication. His orders 
would have the same authority as those of the Chief Engineer, 
to whom alone he would be responsible for the exercise bf that 
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authority in such limits aJ the latter might delegate, lie 
would have no separate otEce or records, nor even separate 
numbers of office letters, and no official communication with 
the Chief Engineer. In prac^ice^ the latter would }»robably 
majkc over to him the charge of three or mure divisions of su- 



neer’s decision is supreme and final in every case^ ae he should 
also be wholly responsible. We should thus have the advantage 
of a Board in the means of getting collective opinions, without 
its concomitant drawbacks of divided counsels and absence of 
responsibility, and we should have to a certain extent the divi¬ 
sion of labor which exists in the present system without its ac¬ 
companying delays and expensive establishments for correspon¬ 
dence. 

We can fancy that objectors will be found to such a scheme. 
They will urge the liability of the higher authority to be coi^- 
promised through the irresponsible ^ acts of Lib Junior, or that 
a man jealous oi power may keep the business too much to him¬ 
self, or that if the chief is indolent, the deputy may obtain the 
virtual direction of liis duties, or generally that a clashing and 
jarring *is sure to arise where the duties oi two officials in such 
constant contact are not clearly defined. We reply to the la&t 
assumption, that their relative poaitions are perfectly well defined. 
The deputy will have authority only through its being placed 
in him by the chief; the latter will have in his records immediate 
access to the acts of the foimer, and the power of immediate 
check and control over them.* Undoubtedly then he is respon¬ 
sible, as he deserves to be, for all that the former may do, and 
further, wc may remark that the majority of official men have 
learnt by the time they reach such situations, to exercise for¬ 
bearance and good sense. Jt will be obviously for the interest 
of the Chief Engineer to distribute the work fairly between 
himself and his deputy, and to take care that the views of the 
government of which he is the agent are carried out by the lat¬ 
ter. The good sense of the deputy will lead liiixl to conduct the 
work agrecabW to his superior, while his honor will make him 
give efifbot to^&e intentions of the Chief Engineer in good fiiith. 
Undoul^edly A viujf happen that an indolent chief will sufier 
an miffgQpQT ^la^e of his'authority to slip out of his control, or an 
ovcrHVi^ous%ne may fail to exercise a generous confidence ixrthe 
actsof^iis junior (aud it may be remarl^d that the latter is likely 
to tlic commonest failing of the two,) but such cases will be ex- 
ce^ional, general rules must be framed for the generality of men. 

We* have already observed that a main feature in our scheme is 
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the separation of t]ie accounts from 'the duties prmer of engineer¬ 
ing. This may bo done entirely as regards the Chief Engineer's 
omce; but with ijxe Executive Engineer the relief can only be 
partial, though it still may bo ct>n^iderable. To explain this we 
•must briefly touch on the question of accounts, though the sub-* 
ject is such a large one that we cannot do more than briefly notice 
its main points, and wc fear that by n5 treatment can We make 
the subject very interesting. 

We have already stated that the Engineer, under the Military 
Eoard and its system, had the whole management and care of ac¬ 
counts of his expci^iturc; Hfe was debited with all monies receiv¬ 
ed on account ot a work, and eventually got rid of the liability^ by 
drawing a bill on the Government for the cost, upon its comple¬ 
tion. It will readily be understood that any accounts involving 
large dealings with day laborers, and of materials which arc con¬ 
stantly undergoing a charge of value and form, must always be 
of a complicated and intricate character. Accounts of work will 
i:|;^deed be usually more intricate than mercantile ones, for while 
the goods of the merchant ^remain invariable in form, a hogshead 
always a hogshead, a bale of cotton always a bale of cotton, the 
materials on the Engineer’s books are constantly going through a 
process of change. The mud worked up into a sun-dried brick gra¬ 
dually becomes transferred, after mixture With other materials, into 
the finished masonry wall. The tree purchased while growing inj^hc 
forest is first enhanced in pri^e by the cost of felling it, and further 
by the cost of ti ansferring it to the place where it is required. 
When sawn up into logs or planks, the fractional coat of the 
tree which represents the value of, each lug or plant, is to be 
increased by a part of the sawyer’s wages, of the wear and tear 
of his tools, and further by a share of the cost of tlic shed built 
to protect it from the weather, and of the watchman’s pay who 
looks after it. A4’ter this, it will probably be worked up for 
use with other materials, the prices of which have been deter¬ 
mined in an equally complicated way, the price of the whole 
combined into a manufactur/ed state being further increased by 
the cost of the labor to do so. So with lime, cements, paints 
and all othe# material. To keep exact accounts of them through 
all these transitions, and to be able to sTiew what tfi^y are worth 
at every stage of the operation, involve aocount-kpef>ing of a 
very compJicajJed and difficult character. Heavy cash accounts 
with contractors and day laborers, though simpler than stock 
^accdVints, require method and attention, and it will therefore be 
readily understood that with every Engineer his accounts come 
to be consideved a very important, often the most important, part 
of his duty. Now anything which takes him away from his pro¬ 
per duties as an Engineer, especially if it be something of a 
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mechanical kind which could be equally well performed jby a 
leas educated person, is to be deprecated, as causing a loss of in¬ 
tellectual power, but to a certain extent the system is unavoidar 
ble» So long as an Engineer has to execute works, so long he 
'must pay for them, and payinc for them, he must account for his 
payments; there is no way ofevading this, but a good deal may;- 
be done to lighten the burden, and make it more endurable tlian 
it has been hitherto. Nor again is it possible to simplify the 
accounts; in the sense of making them shorter, or carrying them 
through fewer books and fornn. If they are to be accounts at 
all, they must always be complicate'^ and voj|iminous in details, 
though the general principles ma^ be; as they should *be, perfect-* 
ly simple. But several causes have heretofore rendered them 
complex and tedious beyond what was either necessary or dedr- 
able. 

Firstly, the rules of the department required that the bill 
rendered on the completion of a work should correspond minute¬ 
ly with the estimate submitted before its commencement, uo 
reasonable latitude being permitted Tor variations in the design 
while the work was constructing; or perhaps it* may be more 
correct to say that such deviations were permitted, but that they 
necessi^ted a tedious explanation in a tauUlar form which it was 
exceedingly difficult to frame. Thus the preparation of a bill 
came often to be looked j)n as a dreadful operation, to be avoid¬ 
ed as long as possible. Further, a most unfair rule was main¬ 
tained that a bill should nut only be within the estimate for a 
work in its total sum, hut that it should also be less than the 
estimate in every separate item. Thus if a work consisted of ten 
different parts, each forming an item in the estimate, although the 
Engineer might construct it altogether for considerably less than 
tlie estimate, and show a saving in nine out of the ten items, he 
would still be responsible if the tenth item of itie bill was in ex¬ 
cess, and be liable to make good the excess out of his own pocket. 
Butwhilethis absurd rule prevailed, it was tacitly admitted by the 
authorities that the item of a biU might be adjusted^ so that 
those which were under the mark mi^t be made to help those 
which were not. • Thus while the totm amount slitt represented* 
exactly the total cost of a work, it was usual, with the tacit con¬ 
sent of thei Auditors, to prepare the different items comprisi’ng it 
with Jllirence to what iit was tho^ht they should cost, Ee- 
forejjpP were commenced. This system was of course produc- 
tivq^iwExceeding delay, because after the actual accounts 'bf 
woi^ flad been closed, the artificial ^)rocess called the making* 
bill had still to be ^one throu^k 

■''* Anpther nroliflo cause tor trouble arose from the necessity for 
‘Ikeepin^ bacK the bill until the work was completed, though its 
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constructiou might extend over several years. This would have 
been •chiefly mischievous only iu augmenting the mass of ac« 
counts in an office, and the money responsibility of an officer^ had 
he always remained to finish the work lumself and submit his biil» 
but of late years especially, the Exigencies of the service have led 
to frequent transfers of officers at short intervals, and it has 
ifot been uncommon to meet men .who have large outstanding 
debits against them for unclosed accounts in three or four differ*- 
ent offices. It is true that the regulations of the department 
required* an officer on quiting a division to prepare bills for the 
portions of works constructed by him up to date. But in many 
l^ses he was ordered away suddenly for emergent duty, and 
even if he were not, to prepare such bills supposes that the ac* 
counts were closed up to date, which by the very nature of ac¬ 
counts was an impossibility.* 

But the principal reason for the delay and embarrassment 
which the accounts generally occasioned arose, we believe, from 
the majority of officers not knowing how to keep them. The 
management or rather lui^anagement of accounts, like every 
other busiuessgpnder the old ludiaa system, was supposedio 
require no special knowledge or training, and as men are slow to 
confess themselves unable to do what the majority of those abobt 
them profess to find perfectly easy, it waa scarcely to be expect¬ 
ed that any cry for reform should come from within. But 
iiook-keoping, thou^ not a science of indefinite extent, or having, 
like Mathematics, difficulties which only certain minds can over¬ 
come, has yet its main principles which cannot be violated with 
impunity, and these few men are likely to find out by them¬ 
selves ; most of its operations admit df being done in one definite 
best way, and to know this way is to be saved a great deal of 
useless labor. The Military Board, which was only a Board of 
Audit, kept no books, and it laid down no system of books for 
the officers of the department; it had indeed established a 
set of forms for the different returns to be tnade to itself, 
but it ffid not instruct the department how to keep books 
which should afford the means of exhibiting these returns in 
a simple and efficient manner, and any one attempting to keep 
accounts by the use of the Board’s forms, 9 .nd no otlisrs^ would 
infallibly have got into a hopeless mess. Each officer was'there- 
fore left to himself to estabUsh his own system of book-keeping, 
and the result«was what might have been expected, borne few 
wenk to principles and did well, some hit upon plans which gave 
,them correct accounts exhibited, and all necessary details, but 

* The Public Workb accounts muit always be in -WTears, to what exU‘nt ia on open 
question, but thobo Vho look to*any s^btem to l)re^cnt the accumulation of some 
urrears, cannot understand the subject. 
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with viuitly uiMleoeeaar^ oomplication of books, aud requiring 
the ooDstant attention of the of^cer lumsei^^ -while others, in 
wbmn the bump of order was probably imperfectly ^vclc ]>o<l, 
Vif', er succeeded in establishing any system at all. Xn the lat¬ 
ter case the preparation of fhe bill after a work was tin'trhed, 
was of course an almost hopricss task, and if ever accomplished, 
involved ,an amonnt of mental labor thai^- |>rcj)cily appliea, 
would have made the unholy ofG|M>r a finished accountant. 
Lastly, we nuist not oteit t^ aggreyatipg circrimstance that, 
from press of work, the 3oar4 greatly in arrears in auditin;; 
such accounts as ever cam^ before it. 

This e]||)lanation hna been necessary to understand how mat# 
iers stand at present. The Commission knew well that in In¬ 
dia the man who spends tlie money must be the one to account 
for it, that the Engineer must also be the re&poo&iblc accountant, 
however uneconomical the distribution of labor may apparently 
be; but assuming this to be fined they suggested severid means 
of lightening his labor. The principal of these wore ;—Ist, a more 
rapH audit, which tiioy proposed effecting by having a separate 
audih office fof each province,, and by perniittlnm a greater lati^ 
tude in the difference between the estimate and bill, tlius leii- 
dering the preparation of the latter easier, 2 ad, that evei}'^ exe¬ 
cutive‘officer should'be properly*instructed in the )/rijiciples of 
account-keeping; Srd, that a responsible ^countant should be 
utlaclied to every offioe‘'to relieve the Engineer from the main 
drudgery of the books apd give him more time for his engineer¬ 
ing duties. The first of these proposals has been earned out 
unden the present system ;^a8 regards the second, things remain 
much as they were then ;'the third refotm has been soif^ht to 
be efiected in a different way. 

I^ord Dalhousie, in sending the report of the Commissioners 
home, supported^ warmly all their propositions, but suggested 
whether it would not be possible,/as a mure economical airange- 

X t, to appoint an Accountant to every two or three executive 
es, instead of to each one. This proposition took off the 
Couimissioioefs at a tangent, and their original scheme eventually 
resulted in the present s} stem of a central office of accounts 
for each province in the Presidency. The jilan is merely an 
expansion of ‘the principle of Lord lialhousie’s suggestion,* in its 
details thd system qf the Ganges Canal has been ^opted. The 
central office cqnsists of b complete establishment of accountants 
*lind book-keepers, who receive through the Executive Engineer 
the original accamife of oach subordinate disbursing A^ent serv-. 
ing under 1^, and work them up into the eventual bill, which 
the oentn d jPffioe then draws against the Government. All the 
stock aounfts of the Executive Engineers ate also kept in the 
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central o£Eice> wh« has thus on^* to deal with the avaevio^ 
quantities of thgriatioles under lus charge; the Contzactors’ aOr 
counts are also ledeered there, and the Eu^i^a 
diture is audited numth by mqnth. We ha^ not suace iip 
discuss here the respective merits and demerits tne new 
^Btem as compared with the did; there is a great |i||ato he said 
on both sides, do justioe to the subject, whilHk a higil^ 

important one on Wh|eb depumds in great meas^ the t0- 
ciency of public worlnf Ittana^ement ihroughoui the country^ 
would require an Article in '' Wd hiay remark however 
that by the new plan ^ uniformitpjtjfsystem must of necessity 
he establislfed, and the accounts are d«^ with and worked up 
by an efficient well trained office, so that the bungling and con> 
fusion which characterized the executive ofiEices of former days 
will be prevented. Undoubtedly too, a^tnore rapid audit will 
be practiffible than used to qbtam. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that the old sdhfliol has some grounds for prophesying 
failure, or any rate that the system of centralisation will not 
produce all the advanite^es which its admirers expect, though 
this may happen fromexpecting too much,* toot becatij|is it 
i? not an kdvance on ^rmer practice. ISidertne old plan, the 
Engineer virtually audited the accounts of the disbursing Agents 
subordinate to him. This du'^ is now performed by the Central 
office, the original' accounts ^ing Ih^warded to it through the 
Engineer* and as a''mere question of audit t^e alteration is plam- 
ly objectionable, sinep the oentrai*offic^a8 not the same means of 
comparing the accounts with the work done which the Engineer 
on the spot possessed. Those who wtimjpate from the new sye> 
tepa^as a set oiF against this, that it will give the Engineer entire 
',f^ief from accounts, will be disappoints. ]j(o system that can 
devised will remove responsibility from him who has to spqpd 
the money; it may save him from the worry ol stock accounts 
ami bill making, but as ioug 4$ he has heavy running accounts 
with contractors, so long must he keep a led^^r, and to be pro¬ 
perly informed on the state ol bis division between the intervals 
of Ipociviug the diiferent statements of bis accotUi^ from the 
9 §nfrai office, he must keep at least a number of once memo- 
which will be little less troublesome tium regular books. 
Tho^ too, who look ior an immediate audit as the the new 

systeihjwill certainly be disappointed. Such a tiuug'is impossi¬ 
ble. ■^th tiie large extent of most''divisions including many 
out%«iions where the disbursements must be iq the hands of 
suboi^nates, often ill-trained and frequently phkaged, it is hope¬ 
less to expect that the returns should always oe made with 
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jmlivctnaUij ai^ ex«etnW;*\^. ensure tWr being so, act in- 
egAbUwtnieait woijdd be necessary, eopting more ^an 
tbeeWa^'^euld, b<^|^rtb. A delay or irregularity in the iub- 
neusi^n of t^^iifccoontB froi^ one sub*division, theows out the 
^ ejOte whole division, and delays their audit; in such 
leSi^eJHIeve it is intended to keep to the letter of the rule. 

trenching tne^nm^ 
not, the substi^bee 
new syttem is fairly c1uI;m|^ with not being carried out in its 
entirety, and b6 ^ing i^TCessarily com^icated. , At present 
all retrenehimentB in the accounts of a subordinate are made in the 
first instance against the Exe^utivo Engineer, who recovers 
them from the former, so also all credits passed for works in the 
division go throttgjh the Eunne^^s books, and his ofBog is thus in 
point of fact a central o^ce itself for the .collection of the ac¬ 
counts of his subordinates, and we confess we can percei'v e no 
insuperable objection to extending prihciplo the new sys¬ 
tem pf i(s 1<M^^ result, by dealii^ direotly between the central 
office and origin^ disbursera, andtlimitlnff the Executive 
Engineciir’s share to 'Imvancing cash to them and checking their 
abstracts. 

Still) on the whole, the mesent system must be admitted to be 
an, improvement on th^, did system or rsthi^ want of system, 
though we conceive it to be very far from the best that could bo 
framed, and we think it in be regretted that an attempt was not 
first made to reform the latter on the plan, suggested by the 
Commifi^on, of making each executive office thoroi^hly effici¬ 
ent in itse^, since from the necessity we have explained of stiiU 
partially keeping up a double set of books, and the increased li|{^' 
bility to multipmcity of reference which must acc^e as the ac¬ 
counts go farther from the fountain head before t^y are worked 
up, the present system must always be an expensive one. 

Another reform which remains to be introduced, is the ionso- 
lidation ‘of aU the clerks in the public works offices into on^es- 
tablishmenti through which promotion should go aocoi)^^ to 
merit At present each executive officer entertains his own 
clerks. andew dismiss them at pleasure, a system full of defeote. 
Of coursjrajMre the tenure of a situation is so uncertain, a pro- 
portionalQnvgher rate ,of pay must be given. Also, sinQ^ there 

* We 4Hit the expediesoy of Ae late penal reflations exacted on’ttitfWd. 
When thsdgp*! ^ the department fhll into arrears viith their aoconnts it enll be 
from forooW circomstailoei to \ihich the mles do^ot apply, and sur^ there are al- 
ready idUllcicnt moans of doerem^; the idle and inefficient without gOBfival 

lolcb taifrowMl|be ismoHr pntprt of the whole dcpoitment. 
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is no certainty, nor ^ven any definite wrdspeot (Hffromotic^^ 
the clerks,^ they viB on this sreund elio re^uird eom;^aiti4ray 
higher pay on flnA takang the ntnatione, as ao Enmgil 
couie to India for two hundred Eupees a zaojRth/ if he had^o^j^ 
chance of becoming a lieuteiianKi. But the part of vb 
pr^ot hand to moufih plan is tfaiU all ^e ofiices m the oouu^ 
til e bidding agatnefi ^ch other, anq there is thus a constant ten' 
dency to a r^ of whife8,with^t any ooq^eponding inoO^aset^ 
efficiency. This is ipi toe efieOt of free irade* in baboos, <xt of 
unlimited competition, but becdnid Government is ojn* 

etantly bidding against itself throw&^lro own oftoers.* > 

We hane knowit' the head clelx m ah office on 49 Eupeds a 
month, enticed away to be' head of the office of an amacent di^ 
vision where the duties' were not a whit more difficnldr hut 
where the pay had lately been raised to KK) Enpees, wi^out 
the smallest reason, and we could mett^n a dozen siniils^ oases, 
where nothing has beep gained in efficiency and no new men 
brought in, but where the wages of those hsTe been increased 
who were perfectly sat^ed with what ffiey were getting be¬ 
fore.* This has been going on until now the rate of clerkr pay 
is not only relativelyf but actually highej than in England, and 
a half-educated baboo who is incapable of drafting the smallest 
letter, will often be met with in the repeipt of a bettegr salary 
than a weU-educated gentleman in a sunilar capacity in London 
receives, to say nothing of the ordinasy income of a curate.. 

We would therefore classify all the clerks of the public works 
offices of each province into one list, having a few good prizes 
(which would to chiefly in the audit offices,) and with such in 
prospect for men to obtain with some degree of certain^, there 
would be no difficulty in getting able candidates. The esta¬ 
blishment might be divided into an upper and lower grade, con¬ 
sisting of acOountants and writers respectively, and superior can- 
dklates might be allowed to enter the u|^per class at onc^ though 
generally it would be supplied by deserving men from amrog 
the writers. Since the number of writers mugt coustaimy 
fluctuate with the work to be done, it would be uwesirable to 
fix too particularly the numbers of each grade ; all that would be 
required to effeetTour proposed reform would* be to the num¬ 
ber .per cent, on each scale of pay, which would-leave the esta- 
blisWent sufficiently elastic and would stop the irregularities 
and anomalies that are now commop. 

This proposed amalgamation of offices into <tne establishment 

% 

* Thi 0 Jcind of competition on a great deal betweeVi diilbrent departmentSs ae 
well as widun die Fabhc Works Department itself The late mcrease of salaries m 
the Commissamt has attracred se>^ial men ftw. the fernery much to its dotn'- 
uent. • 
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be ofi gWtot iEKVioe tt> afiftoets wl3« Ittve to undertake aud- 
tixe eoiDadinie^aiU).atf *u«ar' etationa. ^ At preaent an offieer 
BO- ^UiWiingttapttBi pioll hia clerka the beat ^wf be can; 
•t Irat, 
oltem. 

mdiit, he li^ 

the tttuadmtl. The enly obj 


i^eady hdli'rieaait i 
OB louff «B heeontiu^ tolixM 

-ak... * .*' 


he has no one, send thus it 
be^Mna he hos^oiHgaJuaed a proper estabhah- 

in aaMara^nrhich^^bitcraBa Idm 

>jeo- 
the 


tftMk oauthiMgino hM&ff made tOtvor poopeml is that ii 
derks wMe fefettiedr Sute * deuartmentii ani their prometiona \ 


were 


^ eauMDAtei’ from the dmtml -oIIKcb, they wouhl be too indcpen- 

LGn 


dent of their inuoediate chief. • But eucli on objection would be 
ig[urte ^roundleaa. ’The head of the office triU ataU^^veatt’spia 
authority, aa the protnotioUB must he dependent chiefly ou hia 
reooalnrsndatathlh * iFhe present Draconic icKhne <ef diamissal at 
pleMura, tentil f«fthav*ho make men reckless dum careful in their 
hchaviobr. 

The eseoutfrO uflhoes being organised an abp^e propos^, the 
oentid office* ol* haAit. and account wouId»ii^e separated entirely 
faopi the Chief Enn^heer’a office. The fisst^sootial for an aif- 
dlt department is tw it should be to a great extent independent 
of the dirsbutsihg departm'^at. The Auditor, who should be an 
o^cer of experiaitce da the department, must correspond with 
\e local Goyernment thr»u|(h some Seort'tary, whoipi^ht be the 
luef Engineer in his eapaoity of«Pablio Works Secretary; and 
to'ansUre. harmonious yiiorking with the executive ofiaOM, it 
wonid perhaps be desirable that the Auditor should be to a oer- 
taiii<ektant subordinate to him, butitlshould be distinctly under¬ 
stood that the Auditor is hinhelf respoasibie fur the accounts 
departmetlt, in aH matters i^lating to whidi Ihe Executiye En¬ 
gineers should be bound to take his orders. Some will object 
to this proposal on the score that the Engineer will be unable to 
act eftectively under two superiors, but we doubt if such an ob- 
jQati<^ be a practical one. The Magistrate and Collector may 
be wad to have tWo Masters, the Judg^ in criminal and Ihe Com-* 
missiones uu^acal affidie, and he has to supply naturna to half a 
dozen uther^departmente besides. The oanal officers in the 
Korth Wesfb aiee subordinate both to the Comnaiasioaet and the 




Director iMiCkthalif, and also to a certain extent to the Judge, but 
Wiahmyt toeVer heard the riighteat whisper against the praetical 
efficiency-of the Canri system. 

Thejunsointment of Auditor should be filled alffirst by a man 
of lueiypf and ability, aaid the salary should be higher at first 
that it is intended to be ultimately, as the work of construction 
Will inquijto far higher powers tlmn are necessary to keep the 
machine gmhg when once it is set fairly in motion. It will not 
be enougli to issue a set of forms, but the men in charge of diyi« 
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uonal offices must be<ila»ght hmp 'A|bie ViN&s 

way ^ to «nable ^em to exM!Rj||Mlcbi &*ilit%iuiekly ««.» wwnww 
In fact tbe wbole<depaitoaentlui|i Wok-keop|gj|gi# 

whinh it known verv titfcUWKt p0«MKl> SUiivrMil QU« «)ad OOH- 

itor'iof d 
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iospe^liott by the Auclitorito «xeeu 
b* vequirsA to 4Nnider l|4|. ayttihto ve] 
eituHive, end £or tito neat l^trelMer fefttt^ears theA^toan 
dxould the herdwt weiWagdBefl in Inditif 

Although the re£iMnii in aceoimte shnnBitvbe introdueed too 
sooa, it is <|Wte essential that it Ihould be ijpAfodqoed yw|d«uiify> 
or the change wiil ostiae jftiextidcable con^non. A greae atso 
teke eras ina^ ha HUn >ww m the Punjab ha A “ 

syatetn” ^ene tii BomF haii "doeen that have been tried in as 
many yeata) wee ordered’’ to be commenced on let of May, 
on which day every executive officer nwIn'tiFaetid in a general 
balance sheet, shtfmng his stock and all other liabiliGcs bought 
up to date. ouder eras issued ubout a WU^'lteforei the re- 

tuni was required,'iiihd beii^ addressed In dKces which Where 
all months and many^mani in arrears, and 'Where in many cases 
it would have been haoposaible to take stoii or ctoee tire ac*- 
counts under weeks of unremitting labor, the result would have 
becn plain. Not a tithe of the in&nuation neoeBBsay for opening 
a new set cdlfoooks would have been reoeived at the c^tral office, 
while the unfortunate executives would 'have lost in the effort 
what fittie meffiod they fossessed before, wid the whole depert- 
ment have been thrown into confusion. The Mutiny happen^ 
in time to prevent the attempt. A similar ‘effort was made in 
the North West Fieivinoes in 1854, to transfer every description 
of account in one day from the divitidns to the central office, wd 
the result was that up to May 1857, when all the accounts were 
fortunately swept away, not a single audit had, wo believe, 
taken fdace except for establishment pay bills. 

The proper way to effect a reform of this kind is to take 
each {^vision separately, and to transfer the accotiuts to the books 
of the central offioe, division by diviskm. By oonowtrafang at¬ 
tention on one executive office at a time, visiting H, jf necessary, 
frequently, to see that the insfeructions given take effect, and 
gradually transferring the accounts to the new books Ss ttmywsxe 
brought up in the old, a few weeks will probably suffi^ for tiio 
transfer of even the heaviest divisional aooquut; the Auditor’s own 
office will alscr be gradually and methodios^^y oj^anised, a^ in 
four or five years the accounts of foe department really ^aoed 
upon a satisfactory footing, are inestimable benefit to all concern¬ 
ed, This may seem a long time to wait for ref(wm, and Mihaps 
we have made jather a lavge estimate, but it wiU be cheap at 
that rate; five years have already passed since the original •dmnge 
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made ||[^ ^ aetUa ev^jthing, and y«t aimost every- 
^eataioa to b« 4ffao- * m 

dy, in a iwlfenn eyatein may be m^tained 

tbroogbQuV the* y liiide»a y« % oenttal autbonty will be necessary. 




nagepment oTihe^ general financpl bn^ess lioajaected with the 
l^ublio 'WoAi. He wosld be suborduista ta the Secretary to the 
Qoven^ent of India, and the title of Peputy Secretary would 
best Bvijllhte bis ,functions. For ^t»a next tew years, until the 
nW system is well established, the, situation wpuldpbe an oner¬ 
ous arid important one, and with the cotastantly increagong finan¬ 
cial business oon&eeted with public works, it we^d scarcely be¬ 
come less so hsSteiidlier. 

We trust OUT proposals jhave been sufdoiently clear, though 
we cannot hope 


nope Utey nave been very imteresting to the general 
reefer. Bnefiy ,tp, recapitulate; we propose a Chief Engineer 
af at present, at the he^ of the department, but j'eally an En- 
^eer, relieved front the most burdensome of his preeent.duties, 
in''du<l^ Qommumcatioo with the Government, and its medium 
m correspondence with the Supreme Government. A Deputy 
Chief Engineer for the larger provinces, actually diluted by the 
C^f to act for him with ms powers.* Supermtendents, men of 
some stsoding and experience over divisions which they can real¬ 
ly JMtparitttend. Executive Engineers, with simpler duties and 
a inme ejCcient because more organised office. An Auditor or 
Superintendent of accounts, buborffinate generally to the Chief En- 
^neeir> Iwt responsible for the duties of bis office. Lastiy, a De¬ 
puty Seoretai^ with the Supreme Government for the financial 
and accounts business of the department. We conceive also, that 
we have shewn these alterations to be desirable. 

We oannot qiut the subject without a few remarks on the con- 
.tion of thd Engineer establishment,] The developtuent of 
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this, like most other services in India, has been gradual. Origi¬ 
nally, or at least in the times of Warren Hastings and Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, the earliest which we can get any authentic infor¬ 
mation, the 
ilaeter * wbic 
Engli^ p« 
wow in ti 
temporatil 
profits fro: 


of the department partook of the lax cha- 
'distinguished those of the Indian and indeed the 
aaryioe generally. The usual mode of executing a 
wjai was to oommit it to an officer appointed 
le duty, who received no salary but made his 
Terence between the cost of the work and hia 


* The Ch^^HKveer ahoold etiU hare an Aabistont, aB at present, for howler 
gicat the realRmade may be, (heie must be » great cKal of business detail 
10 deaUwul^ ^ office* 
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e8tini|tc, and^we may be pretty etire'that'the mter was Ifot ftHta* 
ed too low. At Cucutta the ChiefJ||a^^r the 
ducted the et^gineeriuff works, and d^^KrtMTlda Bwzt proo^ftln^ 
in his capacity of ndci^cr the on, when 

executive officers or snperintendenfs t^nuildinge appojbttedi 
ou ipeed Bfdaties;, it sethns td^have 'Wn bowmon for to hnvh 
a share in the eoqtraots for thdf%lfn WOrks.^ This Was abpB'^ 
rently % permissible traasactidb, he we* And 'it prohibited in 
future by a General Order of the ye&r 17dd. As time passech 
on the department ,mradnfilly beeinie purged of HStb inv* 
purities which ih the mst century infected every btalfeii of the 
public service b<jth at liome and abroad, and for the last fifty 
years its ^^roceedinga . beenTconducted in the high spirit of 
honor which idiarikcteri^es them at the present day. 

The executive officeis and assistants werelat nrst principally 
taken from the Engineer Corps, the greater part of wtuchirom 
Its first Gstabliriunent has always been employed in civil dvi'ioe 
during peace time. The Engineer Officers had howeVer nosspec^ 
training, they came Out likt. oth^ Cadets impointed direct te ritb 
service, and made choice of their branch of It after ^Ariving in the 
country. When the Military College of Addisctunbewaseetabli^ 
ed, and the Engineers became a special corps, its ranks being 
henceforth recruited there, appointments to Adoisoomhe were made 
by nomination, aUd only a very low minimum stasdard of quali¬ 
fication was required tor admission, *but the appomtments flNun 
the College to the differentservices were entirely by competltios. 
From one-twentieth to one-fourth or one-j^fth of the Cadfets of 
each term gained appointments in ^he Engineers; the competa. 
tion has always been exceedingly severe, while the standRra of 
education has been constantly rising, till now with the excep¬ 
tion of the P<rfytechnic* at Paris, the acquirements of the suc¬ 
cessful candidates are probably higher than at any other Mili¬ 
tary School in Europe, and, considering the youth of the Cadets, 
are certainly very remarkable. The successful candidates go to 
Chatham where th^ pass through a very excellent course of 
practical Military Engineering, and also a course of Civil En¬ 
gineering which, though useful, is capable of being greatly im- 

• 

* Admission to the Folytcohnic is open to a veiy severe competition among all 
the youth of Frinco , the Cadets who entei it are therefore all well educated, and 
their general qualifications much more equal than at Addiscombe, ^bere a ooiui- 
dorable number Uvver make au effort to compete ibr the Engineers The jMwly 
modelled senioi oi scieutihc department at Addiscombe will probably not come fax 
short of the PoI> technic The <iy 8 tcm at Woolwich resembles that at Addiscombe, 
but the advantages of entering tpo Bo^l Artilkiy or Engineers are so closely ba¬ 
lanced that many of the Cadets choose the foimer The proportion of appomtments 
given to the Fngineci Corps is usually also larger than at Addisf ombo, which 
tends to diminibh Competition, an^ prolmbly f-*om these causes, the standard ol 
education at WooMvich has been for some years much lowei Aan at Addiocombc* 
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pl«ved. On Irtriving in liadia, tlie young oiBoera enter tfa,e de» 
as A«H8twte«|j|noiMtonaUy first passing a few niontiu 
with Ihe Sappers ifNr 

The Corm of &ngmeOT^ i^ready remarked} has always been 
nuinaiioldljfNllMdMuate fiov Its duties, and the want has been 
suppHed frotn the Lihe^> Many of the liine officers attached to the 
department j^ave^cutered it*;j^iing, and obtaining a fair practical 
proficiency m their duties in suhordinate posts, have risen gra¬ 
dually to more important ones os they became qualified; but 
more be(A placed at <m>9 in charge of divisions 

without mitring any previous knowledge, theomdcal or practical, 
of their duties. . ' 

This anomalous way of providing for the department is of 
course a rdlic of old times when there were no public works wor¬ 
thy of the name, and when the practice of Civil EnginelSnng was 
supposed not to require any special traiiung. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors certainly recorded their opinion on several occasions, that 
thhi anomalous system should be regarded as a temporary expe- 
ffient to be altered as soon as it coaild be, and in,this mew the 
Corps of fii^Uieers han from time to time received small aug- 
i^ntathme* to render it large enough to manage the whole Pub¬ 
lic Works Department. The Court howevor seems always to have 
nourished an idea that public wwks were a temporary evil, that 
& time would ‘oome when there would be no more required and 
tiiS«deparianent reduced, Vhen all but Engineer officers might be 
Mt ftee for regimental duty. Thus in 1830, the Court sanction¬ 
ed ali'increasc in‘t))e Engineer Corps from 67 to 87 officers, 
under the hope* that, although they would still be 11 short in 
number for filling all the appointments of the department, “ yet 

* as some of these are temporary in their nature, on their 
‘cessation, and a careful attention to the employment of the 

* Engineers, the Government will be relieved in a short period 
‘ from the necessity of confiding feuch duties to officers who have 
‘ not been specially educated for this branch of the Bervice,” 

Even Lord D^housic appears to have been infected with 
this idea that public works would soon have a definite end, for 
itt 1852, in his minute on the subject, when alluding to the un- 
satisfact^ state of the department from the paucity of Engineers, 
he observes that the completion of the Ganges Canal will"soon 
set free several and .thus partly meet the deficiency, as if all im- 
provemeutosentiired and'ended in this one work. * 

In si^ uowever of a conservative policy, public works slow¬ 
ly adfumtod, and the number of persons engaged upon them in- 
In 1840 the Engineers formed about two-thirds of the 


* Letcci ol Couit uf Uiioctois cUtod 20th HffirUii 1^39 
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whole departmeot, in 1850 they w^e a little leaPUian OBe*l||i^ 
and ill 1856 they M^ere less than one-third^ there being 8e|||jp!^* 
one Engineers out of two hundred and men^htim ao^ 
pointmenta Of ^e remainder the^tuyority were officeiB-cn the 
line (with a few from, the Artillery) ai^ tho rest were Civi^anfk^ 
The Civil element was first introduced* by Sir Proby Coutle^ on 
the Ganges Cenal, from the impo8l^ibility of getting a 

sufficient number of military, tnen (or proper supcij'lntendence of 
his enormous worlok The mqjon^ of the perspns thus in¬ 
troduced 'were young gfti^emen educated in thei oouph^, (fp 
who had come out in nopfs of obtaining cadeiships ai^ffadf^ 
ed to do sdS Several hav^ thus served an excellent appreatice- 
fihip on the Ganges Canal and on tlio Funjaub roads and canals, 
where Colonel Cautley’s plan of organisation was soon adopted, 
and latterly many of the men so appointed have firot received a 
very fair education at Uie Koorkeo College. It must be added 
that these gentlemen were jplaced cTn a very unsatisfSsctory aad 
uncomfortable footing; their pay was very smaU, and an increase 
cduld be only after painful i 4 >plication to the home Govern- 
ment; ;their prospects oi promotion and pension W 4 ffe vague and 
uncertain ; they were apparently held to jiartako of the^ iuteiv 
loping” element^ and altogether their position was much inferior 
to what their general attainments and services merited. 

Later still a frctJa element was introdveed into the service, 
when the home Grovemment with a^de&ire to press on puldic 
works, (about the time when the renewal of the charter was un¬ 
der discussion) appointed a number of Civil Engineers direct from 
England, who entered at once on tho footixig of executives, ^me 
valuable men found their way lo India in this manner, but as 
these appointments were apparently left to the choice of indivi¬ 
dual directors, and no sort of qualifications seems to have been 
required, it would be strange indeed if all those so appointed 
had been of equal inciit. 

In J856 however the question of Public Works was taken up 
in a truly enlightened spirit both by tho home and Indian Go¬ 
vernments, and under tho admiiable ^superintendence ofC’olonel 
Baker,* the late Secretary, the machinery for developing their 
views was remodelled on a thoroughly liberal basis. The incoa- 
sisteucy of considering the uncovenantod and line officers as mere 
temporary occupiers of their situations, was. abandoned, the 
tainty that thff service would continue to iucrea|e instead of de¬ 
creasing was first publicly admitted, and ])rovifaion for its ex¬ 
pansion made by an ama]gamatiou of the ofiScerb of the depart¬ 
ment into one general list, with equal salaries, privileges and 
prospects. The class of lixechtivc Engineers was divided into 
four grades, with gradually rising rates of pay, promotion tlfrougU 

June, 1S59. 2 IT 
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which Waa to be tnede solely by merit, thereby giviajj a great hi- 
eenti|pi to zeal which was wanted before; and admission to the 
service was thrown open without restriction to both Civil and Mi¬ 
litary men ot all* grades, proof respectability only being requir¬ 
ed in the case <w the former^ and a professional test from both. 
The depikrtmeat therefore now contains four classes of men ; 
the offici^rs of the Engineer <Jorps, officers of the line. Civil offi¬ 
cers appointed in India, and Engineers who have been sent out 
direct; ffie last class will not be renewed. 

We <IOuceive these arrangements to be cxcoMeiit as fdr as they 
To insist that Engineer appointments should be conBned to 

ose who had entered the corps at 19 or 20, and that every man, 
whatever tastes and talents ho migbt^afterwarda develop for the 
profjMsSou, should be debarred irom entering it because he once 
missed the opportunity, would be the worht kind of pe’dantry. 
The present .jcbeme provides for the admis&iou of all who hav(‘ 
a reid taste,for the profession, wh^e at the same time it prohi¬ 
bits the reckless abuse of patronage by which lino officers used 
to get appointments, and really good men can now earn as a 
right what before \va8 matter ot favor. Ec[ually glad are wo to 
find the merits and claims of the Civil officers recoguiaod. The 
new scheme is then a thoroughly liberal one, but we still doubt 
if it will meet the reqKireinonis of the time. 

We have alluded ,to the exaininatioa to be passed before eu- 
tra!hoe. This, though vtry coii^iderably easier than what the 
Engineer corps has to pass, and certainly not more than should 
be required from candidateb, is still a tolerably stitf one; and 
what we doubt is that enough men will be found able to pass il. 
And firbl with regard to tlio army. The candidates from this 
source will be cither from Addibcoiube, or direct Cadets. If the 
ibrmcr, tlicy will have already been uubiiccessful competitors for 
the Engineers or Artillery (we exclude the supposition of Artillery 
t»fficerb entering tlie department, as only a very small number 
cau possibly bo spared to do so) and are therefore not likely to 
bucceed^in acquiring much purely scientific knowledge after- 
wardb, when they are removed from the emulation and discipline 
of a college, and are surrounded by the distractions of military 
life. Of the direct Cadets, the mmority leave school comparative¬ 
ly youh|U tierTainly few sufficiently advanced in Mathemati<!:s and 
iMccha|fl|i*to continue the study of them with success. Lastly, 
ill bot^H^es, apof her important source of elimination arises from 
the numerous other fields for distinction open to officers; «ivil 
and political empipy, to say nothing of actual military staff ap¬ 
pointments, will generally offer greater attractions to promising 
young men than the public worUb lino. While then, we should 
strongly deprecate any lowering of the test for admission, as tend- 
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mg to injure the character of the Venice, we belieiK} that the nunH 
her of admissionb from inilitary sources will never be very nu¬ 
merous. The last two years have certainly been exceptional^ from 
the^ pressure of military duty, but since the test come into ope- 
lation wc understand that no olficur has succeeded in passing itl 
With regard to the civil element the case is somewhat dif- 
4ercnt. Undoubtedly there is no J^ettcr opening in India for a 
young man not in the 8er\ice” than the department we are 
tiejiting of; it is far better than the unco\enanted civil service 
or the customs, the pay at starting is sufficient for comfortable 
hupj)ort, the profession is of an C4igagin^, not to say fascinating 
kind, and promotion waits on merit. This branch of the service 
wiU therefore attract in future^most of the young gentlemen in 
India who are seeking fOi a livelihood But this class will al¬ 
ways be very small, and thos<‘ who compose it are not likely, 
fiom the Aery laet of being in India, to have had the best atl- 
vautages in education, therefore the. number of admissions to the 
department from this source can never be large. * Hitherto it 
Ifas been customary to appoint all who have bucceededin passing 
the minimum standard ; in this way there have been about three 
or four admissions a year, usually from Roorkec, and these 
form such an admirable provision for the sons of officers who 
cannot not get commissions, that we hope they will, always 
continue to dp made in the same liberal way, especially as men 
on the spot may be held- to have a kind of i)rior claim to dis- 
])osable patronage. At the same time we may observe that with 
the means of selection available in England, this would not be 
llie best way of filling up the whole department. 

If ou no other ground then, simply from the absence of other 
means, an extension of the Engineer Corpb comes to be the best 
available vehicle for supplying the wants of the service. But 
this is the lowest ground to take. Theoretically indeed the 
whole department should obviously be supplied from that Corps 
alone. 1£ it be admitted that the service of engineering requires 
a liigh standard of proficiency and ac<iuircment8, and when men 
who possess tliat can be got by severe couipctition to any extent 
requn-ed, it do.e8 seem at first view most short-sighted policy not 
to avail ourselves of it, but to apply it to the extept of about 
one-dhird of our wants, and to supply the rest comparativety at 
random. Yet this is just what has bec^ done hitherto. With 
obvious meai^B of recruiting the Engineer department in a most 
efficient way, they have been only partially addl)ted, and a con¬ 
fessedly (secondary makeshift channel used instead. At the pre¬ 
sent time, the Enginecrs’*corps forms less than a third of the de- 
parftuent, and^ this when «strmned to the utmost; tlie Military 

wants of the service having been sacrificQfl to the Civil, ajicUthe 
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Corps of Sappers and Miners reduced to inefficiency from the 
want of officers. 

But on the other hand we should be sorry to see this reason¬ 
ing have its full force, and the department ever made a close 
service. There should always be room for the admission of any 
line officer who exhibits a taste and talent for the profeseiop. 
Such men entering it at mature age from sheer love of the work, 
as some have done, will always be valuable additions, and any 
system which made their admission impossible, would be bad. 
Also the mixture of the Civil and Military elements is likely to 
produce a wholesome spirit of emulation with the department. 
All close boroughs are bad, and any body of mea, no matter 
how carefully they are selected in the first instance, is liable 
to become* rusty if left too much to itself. Every one has ob¬ 
served the healthy stimulus which the Civil Service derived, by 
the introduction of Military men into the Punjaub Commission. 
Therefore we conceive a perfectly open service to be the best 
one for the Public Works Department. But as already explain¬ 
ed, the majority of tlie men re<|uirod can never be got in In¬ 
dia in this way ; Iht* field of supply is too small, nor would it be 
desirable to entertaiti more than enough of those who can just 
pass in to keep uj) the misccllane6us character we have recom- 
mendoJ; the majority should evidentlv be got from the best 
market, especially as they all cost the ouiue* At present, it must 
remembered, there ys a large number of men who entered 
under the old lax regime, without any claims or qualifications. 
This door is now'closed, and as those men pass away, there will 
be none to sujiply their places. The number of those of a simi* 
Inr class who will be abl^ to get admission under the new test 
will be, as already cvplaincd, but limited. The only plan there¬ 
fore is to get a supjJy from home. 

Addiscombe offers the means of supplying the want. The 
number of Engineers which tliut College could turn out an¬ 
nually, used certainly to be limited, and bore a tolerably fixed 
ratio to the number of Cadets trained at it; if that ratio were 
exceeded the standard would have to be lowered. But under 
the new arrangement by wliich the Cadets have to compete for 
admission, the standard of aciiuircmcTits will be generally much 
higher than 'at present, and the number who will qu^ify for 
En^neere^ will be ^ greater in proportion; it will be practically 
unumited, with reference to the number of vacUiicies to be fiUed 
in India. Or/in place of choosing fiom Addiscombe, a class of 
young CIvir Engineers may be elected. The home authorities 
have apparently determined upon the latter jdan. A late ad-* 
vertisement in The Times aunouncos that on the 10th Ma/ last, 
a 1 x)inpGt 4 tive examination would be held for twenty-four ap- 
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pointments to the Indiaik Engineer’Service. This is the firat 
gcrof of a new Corps of .Civil Engineers, which appears to be 
called into existence chiefly firom the restless desire of novol^ 
in education so actively exhibited in England at present. "Sve 
believe the step to be an entire ^uietake, and we proceed to give 
our r^ons. 

• The rules relating to these appointments prescribe that the 
Candidates must be untj^r 22 years of age, and have served at 
least tlirce years under some Civil Engineer; the examination 
comprises Algebra and Geometry in the Mathematics, Mecha¬ 
nics, Surveying, PJaii and Architectural drawing, preparation of 
estimates and specifications, the drawing up of pi'ojects for en¬ 
gineering works, and lastly English and Anglo-Indian History 
and Geography, for wliicli four subjects together fewer marks 
are given tlian for any other subjeot alone. The total number 
of marks in all is 1000, and 000 marks must be gained to 
(qualify. The first 24 of thobc who gain more than 600 will be 
up]>ointed in order of luerll, and will be allowed cHoIce of Pre¬ 
sidency, provided that not jnore than 12 proceed to liciigal, and 
not mpre than six to Madras r id Bombay respectively. They 
arc required to sail within six weeks of being appointed; they' 
arc provided with free j)assagcfl and receive pay from tlic date 
of sailing at the rate of 170 rupees a month. On arriving in 
India they will be sent to one of the Colleges of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, to acquire a knowledge of the language, and to receive fur¬ 
ther instruction in their profession. On l)eing reported qualified 
by the Principal of the College, they will join the department. 

We may observe in the first place that the test for qualifica¬ 
tion is considerably lower tlian thht leqnired from Candidates 
for the Military Corps of Engineers; this is doubtless necessary, 
for only those educated in a first rate School would be able to 
undergo it; still the fact remains that the men coming out in this 
way to be admitted to the department on exactly the same p^ 
and privileges as the Military Engineers, have got their appoint¬ 
ments on easier terms. Secondly, we think the test mgy be ob¬ 
jected to as being of too purely a professional character. The 
marks for drawing and surveying, to a great extent mechanical 
accomplishments, form a large proportion of fhe total; a person 
may* Aerefore stand very high whose general education is of a 
very limited nature, or indeed who has had^ no educa^on, in the 
proper sense. • At Addiscombe not only are the Mathematical 
teste much severer, but languages are fairly represented, and 
the Natural Sciences have a place.* 

Again, the rules provide that Canilidate's must have serv- 

At Addiscombe, hoi^cvcr, the Education is of too special a churactsr. 
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eil three years in a Citil-Engineer’s office. Now no Civil 
Enmneor is likely to recomnieud his best pupils to leave him; 
be looks to them to become hie assistants, and the young 
mao so situated who gives promise of future excellence in his 
profession, is generally provided for by bis master as soon as his 
articles have expired. We shall therefore only get the ^second 
best men whom the ^ Engineers do not care to retain at homfo. 
The age of the Candidates is anuther^pbjection. At twenty-two 
a man has generally a pretty good notion of his own merits, he 
has had time to compare himself with his fellows, and to esti- 
mata bis obanco of success in life, and a man who feels within 
him the capacity for a career at home, is not likely to he tempted 
to India by 170 Rupees a month and a free i)asBage. We have 
proof for ^ia in the Civil Service, the competitive examinations 
for which have failed as to attract a single distingui bed 
scholar from Oxford or Cambridge ; though the prize is so much 
higher, the lieads of the *list have been us'ually men who have 
either failed to get honors at all, or have taken the questionable 
ones of Senior or Junior Optime. \ 

In fabt, to obti'in first rate men for any branch of the Indian 
service, which oilers none of the grand prizes to be gained by 
successful services at home, it hi essential to choose them young, 
before* they have found out what tljey are fit for themselves. 
Only ladx care to enter the na-vy; at sixteen an appointment to 
India is often tliought^a fine thing; but at twenty-two a clever 
man will probably regret in his exile that he did not stay to take 
his chance in the battle of life at home. 

Another cause to deter many men from competing for these 
appointments will be the f^ar of failure, and its concomitant loss 
of reputation. At Addiscoinbe there is nothing of this, since those 
who fail to get the Engineers are provided for in other branebes 
of the service, but here there is no alternative offered between 
success and disgrace. 

The proper 'way of securing the best talent for the Civ)! Ser¬ 
vice wpuld be to hold a competitive examination for admission 
to a College like Ilaileybury, among lads of from Id to 17, and 
to give appointments to all of these who gain admission who 
may succeed in' passing a severe viinimum test after a couple of 
years * or so* spent there, and lest the risk of failure to pass this 
second examination might deter some candidates from coming 
up to compete, tlie unsuccessful collegians might receive com¬ 
missions in tHo line. Similarly if the appointment of young 
Civil Engineers is to become a regular thing, in preference to 
excluding Addiscombe, a far preferable plan to the present, 
would be to select them by a ge.ieral educational teat, when 
boyss axkl either to apprentice them for a term of years among 
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different Civil Engineers, or to ergaiiise an establishment for 
their‘instruction together. By such a system, and by slioh a 
system only, will a really efficient body of Civil Engineers bo 
ever abtaiued for India, and even then they will be inferior aS 
a class to the Military Engineer,*for the sinipjAreason that the 
prospects and advantages are ‘greater in the me case than the 
tjther. The pay of the two classes is certainly the same, but 
the commission which the one holds is in itself a prize of no 
mean kind, and will always make fhe military service the most 
val ued of the two.. Independently of the military rank which 
is a tangible reality, there is also the chance of military distinc¬ 
tion and -hdnors, distant and uncertain, it is true, and seldom 
realised, but it fs just th^se distant prizes which human nature 
nature finds so attractive. Not one barrister in two thousand 
becomes Lord XJhanoellor, not onfe in a hundred becomes a Judge, 
but strike off the Bench, and how many men would enter the 
bar ? In our argument we have said nothing of'^ the value to a 
Government of the e$pri1 de corps in a body ot its servants, of the 
value of that honorable pride engendered in service which has 
never been wanting to the state either in war or peace, and which 
shares with its sister service, the Indian Artillery, a reputation 
unsurpassed by any Military Servu^e in the world; these feelings 
and associations are not to be acquired or purchased, they are a 
noble heritage to be transmitted unsullied and iindhniniblied from 
one generation to another, and they gil^e the posecssois an in^s- 
timable advantage over any other body of men, their equals in 
other rcsjiects, but wanting this bond of union, and these enno¬ 
bling associations. Setting these considerations a8id^, however, 
and arguing on mere utilitarian grounds, we maintain that unless 
the value of militjxry rank is made up by a rate of pay not far 
short of that enjoyed by the Civil Service, the chiss of men that 
will be forthcoming under the new sybtem will be asburedly 
inferior as a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason 
that the service will be a le'^s attractive one. 

It may be objected to our reasoning that there are distinct 
duties to be performed in India, which call for the separation of 
the Civil and Military elements. Further in connection with 
this view there is an opinion fre<iuently propounded, thou^^h in a 
vaguft and shadowy way, that Military Engineers dre by the na¬ 
ture of their employment disqualified froixi the manftgement of 
Civil works, afid as a good deal has been said about this lately, 
particularly in the late report on Indian Railways, and as the 
speakers have been hithetto unanswered, it. will be as well to 
examine the question. Now, settine aside altogether the class of 
men to whoin <!vcry educated gentleman is a standing reproach 
to themselves, we believe that this mistaken impression arises 
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partly from the irregular and often unsatisfactory manner in 
which even the better class of Civil Engineers arc brought Up to 
their profession. From the want of a good scientihe foundation 
on which to reat^th^ir practical knowlet^e, the acquisition of the 
latter often bemmfea a matter of painful labor, and each fact 
acquired is re^dmed as an isolated acquisition leading to nothing 
else, from the incapability of such a mind for generalization. What 
is 60 difficult for themselves they conclude to be equally dlfHcull 
for others; they confteivc that because they have with difficulty 
'mastered a special branch of a specie! subject, it must be impos¬ 
sible for others to do more- Wc,” these gentlemen argue, 

know nothing about building forts, how then can those who do 
build forts, know how to do any thing else!” To say no¬ 
thing of the transparent fallacy in the reasoning, a reply is sug¬ 
gested by the foregoing remarks; 

Another reason for this mistaken view lies in the ambiguous 
meaning given to the expression Military Workb.” If by this 
term arc meant the buildings prepared for the use of Militart/ 
rnen^ or the roads bridges which connect Military Statiouti, 
we should be glad to know in what req^ects the con'-tructive 
principles of sucli works differ from tho-^^c of ordinary Civil En¬ 
gineering. AVc iinagitic that the iiriuciplcb involved in the con¬ 
struction of a roof are pretty much the same, whether it*be intend¬ 
ed to cover a barrack, or a warehouse, and that the merits of a 
road are not aficcted by- the (|ucbtion whether it is undertaken 
for political or commercial considerations. Jknd if to be engaged 
on Military works*, taken in this senate, debars a man from the 
right of being considered a -Civil Engineer, then most of the 
eminent Engineers of the day are in'this predicament, from hav¬ 
ing been employed by the Government for such works at some 
period or other of their careers. And yet, from sheer hazinc'^s 
of mind, some such ideas arc often entertained. Colonel A. de¬ 
signs and sets up the elaborate machinery for boring guns in 
Woolwich arsenal, and Mr. B. that for turning blocks in Cha¬ 
tham dockyard, yet forsooth tlm one is a mere Military Engineer, 
other a distinguished Ci\ II Engineer. 

If, on the otlier hand, it be urged that the Military Engineers 
are actually engaged in Military duties which take them away 
from <engineeTing pursuits proper, the refutation is made* by a 
simpili^ reference to facts. At the present time, out of 120 offi¬ 
cers composing the Corps of Bengal Engineers, Atrcra are actual¬ 
ly engaged in Military duty. In fact the corps is, and has been 
during the last forty years, entirely engaged (with a very small 
number of exceptions as in the present instance^ in Civil Engi¬ 
neering duties during peace time ; to draw a distinction there¬ 
fore mtween tiie profcb&ional duties of the Civil and Military 
Engineers employed iu this country, is mcic baluerdaoh. 
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It may perhaps be objected that the present state of things is 
exceptional, that the efhciency of tlic Military service has been 
bacriliced to the exigencies of the state, and that we are describ¬ 
ing what ib, instead of what ought»to be. Unq^ucbtlouably the pre¬ 
sent system has been carried too far, and the neglected state of 
•llie Sapper Corps calls fcudly for reform, but it is altogether a 
fallacy to suj)pobO that there is any military duty in peace time 
culling for the presence of a large body of Engineers. The fact 
is that Military Engineering proper, as distinguished from Civil 
Engineering, that is, the mere technical details of it which aro 
not met wUh in ordinary constructions, are all to bo learnt in two 
or three years of inclustriods sti^dy. It is in short iii its present 
stale a Jinite art, the end" of which is soon reached, and a clever 
man will know as much of it in five years as in fifty, during 
peace time. This indeed may be said of every branch of the 
military service. There is nothing in the tvchn^val tlviaiU of it 
that may not be ac(j[uired by any man of ordinary intelligence iu 
five or falx years ; after that, he spends the rest of his time, like 
a fanier or a col)bler,in doing the same thing in the same way 
over and over again, year after year. 

Ileal experience in the military profession can only be gained 
in war; one month’s cjim 2 )aiguing is Worth a dozen year© of 
parades, and he is the real veteran who has seen must of bat¬ 
tles, not he who has the greyest hair. This in peculiarly.the 
case with Military Engineering iu w^^ich all men niu&t start as ' 
tyros. Still, Military Engineer^., luubt be- kept up iu peace 
to be in readiuesb for war, and muot be prepared in the liest way 
that peace time admits of; and for thia purpose, alter tlic ele¬ 
mentary principles of the science are acquired, there is uothing 
better than Civil Eugiueering, biuce it involves a coublaiit prac¬ 
tice in getting over much the same kind of dilUculties as occur 
ill war. So likewise the Civil Engineer will find in war the 
finest exercise for all his skill and talent, and an occaUoual cam¬ 
paign will amazingly sharpen his powers oi’ resource. 

Theu, it may be said, would not the most etiicieni cbtablish- 
ment consist rq,therof a body of Civil Engineers, sutfioienlly dis¬ 
ciplined to act together, and trained in the elements pf Military 
bciemce, than of a special military body organizcd^aud employed 
only as such ? I’reciscly so ; and such a body, military lu war, 
civil iu pcacei*far too buiall indeed for the duties required of it, 
but, admitting from its organization of indefinifb extension, and 
paid partly in money, but partly by rank and by the honor of 
sharing in the reputatioh of the service to’which they belong, 
such a body* is^to be found in the existing corps of Her Majes¬ 
ty's Indian Engineers. 
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Akt. VI.—1. Beport of Her Majestfs Civil Service Commis- 
sioncTSn 

2. — General Orders of H. Rt iL the Commander-in-Chief • of 
the British Army^ 

3. — RegulaBons for conduct %f Eraminafions for Appointment 
in the Indian CivU Service. 

4. — Middle Class Examinations. 

5. — General Orders of the Governor General in Council with 

regard to the Examination of allJunior Members *of the Civil 
Service. « ^ , 

Q^^PaperS on the subject of the Instruction of Native EmphgCs 
tn the Civil Department 

• 

Examination is the oriTer of the day; it is the particular 
feature^ perhaps snare, of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
In its two developxiient<f, either as ccftupetition based on a maxi* 
mum, or qualifications based on a minimum, it has gradually 
lU'^erted itself into every department of the ^tatc, civU or mili¬ 
tary, home or colonial. We expect before long that the principle 
will invhde even domestic prixacy, and that servants generally, 
])artncrs probably, and wives possibly, will be selected with rc- 
lerence to tests, evidenced by certificates, and that all mankind 
in the great arena in thte world will be docketed as good, indif- 
terent, or bad: a great many false outward shows will no doubt 
be unmasked, but on the other hand much modest, but unpracti¬ 
cal, merit will thus be trampled on. 

We are of that party who never oppose the idea of the age, so 
long as it not opposed to morality or religion. The real revo¬ 
lutionist is your obstinate conservative, who, by opposing inevi¬ 
table progress, brings on a catastrophe;—by floating on the ad¬ 
vance wave of reform and progress, but with the rudder firm in 
hand, much may be done to prevent a popular idea being exag- 
* gerated into a burlesque, or shrivelled up into a dry form. Wo 
cannot la^ this iponster, which is the result of the educational 
fervour ot the last fifty years: let us try to control it. We may 
find a good servant, where there would certainly have been at 
bad master.'’ 

Is competition then a snare ? Is the trouble taken by Govern¬ 
ment to secure qualified employes thrown away ? Have the fool, 
the inert, the nephew of my uncle, the brother of my wife, the 
good sort of young man to whose relations I am indebted, tho 
Idlow who plays the flute, the younger son who" has outrun the 
constable, a monoi^oly of the good things of office ^ These aie the 
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questions before us : if you deny the right alluded to in the lat¬ 
ter ^question, you must affirm itiore^ or less, the principle laid 
down in the former, for there are but three roads—Seniority, pa- 
'tronage, merit. Now seniority implies a beginning from one of 
the two other souices, it can, only deal wiu men in office, and 
no Grovemment could be carried <Jn on its principles only, Patro- 
,nage soon degenerates into nepotism; it nas ahnost bocotne sy¬ 
nonymous for it. Merit can oxJy be ascertained by some sort of 
test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical official 
life for employes. 

There iamothing new under the sun, and the opponents of the 
new principle, faning in argument, have been gl^ to attack it 
by making it appear ludicrous; and a volume upon the Chinese, 
published by Mr. Meadows in 1856, in which one finds scores 
of things discussed which have no connection with China, gave 
them the opportunity. It appears that in China there is a regu¬ 
lar system of q^minations for public posts, which are in conse¬ 
quence monopolized by a certain literary caste, and moreover tho 
|ests are not practical, but dogmatical. Commissioner Yeh boast¬ 
ed that he knew Taoli/’ Stnd tliat that was enough. Now this is 
the exaggerated phase of the system, and is useful only os teach¬ 
ing us what to avoid. 

At any rate the idea was not borrowed from the Chinese : 
if ever there was a popular movement, *lt is this. In Cvery so¬ 
ciety, in every variety of human afiairs, there are always two 
parties—those who- are in, and those who are out; only a* cer¬ 
tain portion of mankind can enjoy the good things of the world, 
and to those who are in possession it appears the simplest^thing 
that this should bo the case. 13i^t to those that are out of pos¬ 
session, it is always a mystery, a grievance, and a secret tliorn, 
and periodically causes a great up-heaving of discontented spi¬ 
rits. In former days the “ out” party were content to do their 
best to get themselves ^*in,” but the spread of education has 
produced another cry, and at a meeting held in. London in 1857, 
under the patronage of the Prince Consort and the President of 
the- Educational Board, it was openly asserted that it was u 
right of the people to have all posts under Government thrown 
open to public competition, and the abuse qf Parliamentary in¬ 
fluence once and for ever abandoned. The beneficial effect, 
which such a measure would have on the spread of eilucation, 
was mentioned as an incidental advantage, but the posts under 
Government were claimed as the inheritance ef England’s sons, 
without favour or prejudice, and it was pointed out that Go¬ 
vernment would be better served by tbo introductioa of bettet 
men. 

Many things have combined to strengthen the general feeling: 

2 V 2 
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the (Iwabtera ia the Crimea exposed beyond power of defence the 
unsatisfactiory mode in which appointments in every Depart¬ 
ment in Kngiand were filled up; the increase of Parliamen- 
tixry corruption was traced to the same cause:—unfit men were 
appointed, because a ])ressure brought to bear upon I^Iinis- 
ters by their supporters* At 'the same time the patronage of 
India had to be disposed of* and a very different cause ])roduccd, 
the same result. By degrees the Army lias been infected, 
and all the professional branches have been thrown open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools who are now in course 
of gestation, or who are still under age, it will be no aasy matter 
to win a living, for hereafter if a man’s wits do not help him, 
he ma^ be pretty certain that his friends cannot, ^^ow as it is 
a received fact that every fan^ily has one fool at Icaet, if not 
more, we must expect that there will be a large body of malcon¬ 
tents with the new idea. 

But there is no peace for ti)c wicked, evcij after they have 
entered their, profession ; for the spirit of the age has not only 
embittered the sweets of a nomination by insisting on a certified 
efficiency, but it has fenced round jiroftiotion in the junior grades 
in a most in.^ufforablc wjiy. The Coinmander-in-Chief in 'Eng¬ 
land, and the Governor General in India, have done this wrong 
to the Army and Civil Service, and most unpleasant and irksome 
it is to have to study,* when a few years ago the only duty was 
to draw pay. But as yet open coinjietition has not invaded the 
i'anksof any service, and a minimum qualification is still deemed 
sufficient, but in a speech last year in the House of Commons 
Lord* Stanley, who, if his life be spared, is destined to exert a 
j^reat influence during tbc next quarter of a century, openly assert¬ 
ed, that ** lie had great faith in the system of unrestricted com- 

* petition : though of comparatively recent origin, it had steadily 
'made its way: every year brought over some new converts from 
^the ranks of thoac, by whom it bad been at first opposed:—he 
'believed that it would prove itself eventually to be stronger than 
' all Parliaments and all Governments, superior in short to all 

* ^he influences which could be brought to bear against it.” 

So think we also:—and this has induced us to place before 
the public what hi^s been done in this matter, and some remarks 
on the advofita^es which may be expected therefrom. 

At the time when England was excited by the mismanagement in 
the Crimea, a motion was made by an independent member of the 
House of Commoxis, Viscount Goderich (now the Earl of Ripon,) 
on this Bubjeot, but was not pressed, as the Government undertook 
to make a ^ward move tli^mselves, and accordingly an order in 
Council dated May 21, 1855, was passed, appointing a Civil Ser-- 
\ ice Commjsfiiiit^ to conduct examinations of all young men propos- 
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cd to be appointed to junior situations in the Civil Establishments^ 
Nomiijation was to remain as before with the heads of depart- 
ineuts, but dependent on a certified qualification,'and more- 
other a period of probation would be passed in w cases, daring 
which conduct and capacity wereAo^be submitted to tests, Rro- 
V Ision Avas made, that when persons of mature years and spef*ial 
(ivalifications were appointed, the Chief of the Department must 
formally record the fact, which would justify an exemption 
from examination. In March J 856 the first Keport of the Ci¬ 
vil Service Commissioners was presented to Parliament, and 
the copy is now before us. Their reix)rt ftiost entirely justifies 
the measure^ and it presents a curious insight intb official life, 
and a sufficient exposure of official prejudices. The Commis¬ 
sioners had great difficulties to contend with in their desire to 
keep all departments in harmopy, for, though the Chiefs were 
all with them, the hungry underlings with their imperfectly 
educated sons and nerphews, opposed, far as they dared. The 
cry was raised that there would bo a risk of not getting such 
geytlemanly men, and that school proficiency Avas uot the only 
test: this was especially amusing, as the very same cry was 
raised by tlie opponents of the principle of competition as re¬ 
gards the Civil Service of India; from which we gather that 
all those who are in possession of place and power, are, by cour¬ 
tesy of official parlance, gentlemanly. However the small end 
of the Avedgo was got well m, and out of^l078 jiersons noininatqd 
to hold places under Government, 309, of nearly one-third, wore 
rejected, for bad spelling, bad writing, and bad aiithmctic, and 
the Commissioners in the appendix supply some charming s])c- 
ciinens of the proficiency of Parliamentary nominees. They 
remark, “ that the frequent occurrence in candidates of deficiency 
‘ in the simplest elements of knowledge arises from the fact, 
‘ that many of the inferior appointments are made without i)er- 
‘ sonal knowledge of the fitness of Jhe party, on the recommen- 
‘ elation of some person, Avho is desirous not of* supplying the 
* public with a useful officer, but of making a competent provision 
‘ for a friend.” This reads like bitter irony and hidden satire. 

The order in Council expressly excluded competitive exami¬ 
nations, confining the measure entirely to the certified minimum, 
hut BOiiie of the Chiefs of Departments were more,liberal than 
the collective Council, and Mr. Labouchere, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, ex(»rcsBed a wish that when vacancies occurred for 
a ’Cyritership in Ceylon, several candidates should contend, that 
the best qualified might be appointed. The Commissioners re¬ 
mark that both in the competitive examination for clerks in 
their own and, other offices, those who had succeeded in obtain* 
ing the appointzfients possessed higher aUsunments than tjiosc 
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who had come in on nomination, and that if it were adopted as 
the uaual course to nominate several candidates to compete for 
each vapancy, t^ expectation of the ordeal would act most be- 
nehcLoily upoif the eduOallou and industry of those young meA, 
whd were looking forward to public employment 

These examinations were conducted both in London and the 
provinces: the age of candidates was fixed with reference ,to 
the nature of the dftty: the health was certified by a Medical 
Officer, and the character by some respectable person, but the 
respensibitity of this last most difficult subject rested with the 
head of the partioalar department under the system of nomi¬ 
nation. • Each department submitted their own scheme t>f exa¬ 
mination, yet in the opinion of the Commissioners, after making 
every allowance for difference of standard, a common ground for 
one general examination might he attained, which should be indis¬ 
pensable to all, and which should serve as a species of matricu¬ 
lation, tending rather to exclude candidates who do not possess 
necessary qumification, than to designate absolutely the candi¬ 
date considered to be best fitted for a jiarticular vacancy. All 
that the Commissioners require ot the candidates, and really 
they could not*ask for less, is 

I. To write a good hand. 

II. To spell correctly. 

111. To write a simple letter grammatically. 

. IV. To bo conversant with the elementary portions "nf 
Aritlimetic. 

The “ specialitcs” of each department would only be enquir¬ 
ed into, when the indispensable qualification standard had been 
reached. We really think that the Commissioners could not 
have required less, and might well be blamed for not having 
demanded more, of the elegant and dapper young men who 
fill the public offices in England. They certaiidy are not 
paid highly, nor do they work very energetically. We have 
viewed with admiration, in some of the public offices, the calm 
and self-satisfied air of the official, the smoothly shaved 
chin, ihe neat necktie, the irreproachable costume, the easy way 
in which he turns over the leaves of bis book, or deigns to com¬ 
mit his views ta foolscap, with occasional refreshment from his 
sandwich box, a glance at the broad sheet of the Times, ov^ a chat 
with his neighbours in the adjoining curtained partition, and we 
wondered how ^nch a,man would comport himself, if his destiny 
had doomed kirn to grow a red heard, while hunting down Re¬ 
bels in Oudb, or to sit in shirt sleeves with the thermome'ter at 
one hundred, judging the siffiject anllions in the Punjauh. We 
confess that we have been puzzled in England to find out 
exaijtly the limit betwixt the mere copyist, the Baboo of the 
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ludiaxhoffice^ and the intellectual workman. In India,the official^ 
defined as a clerk, is, however respectable, admitted to bo Sb-* 
daily inferior, can be sent for, and, if necessary, kept waiting; 
but the roughest and readiest of rton«regulation officials could 
not have the heart to keep standing, or speak curtly to, one of 
the gentlemanly young clerks of the Jiome offices. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the General Order of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject of qualifications. Tliore 
can be but one opinion on the merits of this order, that when a 
young man has entered a profession, he should qualify himself 
fur the proper performance of his duties, and as human flesh is 
weak in the Army as elsewhere, the only way to teat that quali¬ 
fication is by examination, 'which is to be strictly practical and 
professional, and to take place on. the occasion of rising from one 
grade to another. There is no pretence that an officer should be 
a bookworpi, or a scholar, or a matiiematical genius: all that 
is required is, that .he should be in fbality, as well*as name, a 
soldier in the same sense hiS contemporaries are lawyers, 
clergymen, and sdilors. It is an index of the perverted state 
of public opinion in some quarters, that even this proposition 
encountered opposition. Louder and deeper were the. expres¬ 
sions of dissatisfaction against the rules Avith regard to filling up 
nil staff appointments in future. The exj>osure in the Crimea 
has at least been productive of some advantage. 

We pass over with a brief notice the mo\cment made by the 
Universities in favour of what is called Middle Class Examina¬ 
tions, and the examinationB held by tlie Society of Arts. However 
•much they are abused and laughed at, they will not be laughed 
down, for their object is to certify merit and qualification. The 
great majority of the world are not dispensers of patronage, and 
they know not therefore the pressure brought to bear by inter¬ 
ested imrties, and the difficulty experienced in selecting fit men. 
A young man has no antecedents to refer to, and he has but his 
ingenuous countenance, and the too partial recommendation of 
his instructor, to bring forward, until these opportunities were 
offered him of s.ubmittiiig his qualifications to the test of an im¬ 
partial examination. It is another strange sign^of the times, that 
such benevolent and unselfish exertions in the favour of friend¬ 
less youths should .have encountered censure. Th& only real 
objection is a political one, and one which is’honestly entertain¬ 
ed by those Avho regard the movement from a different point of 
view. They dread the disturbing eflPSct on the national charac¬ 
ter, they deprecate the itltea, that the poorer classes should be 
tempted to leave their owa sphere and their own callings, and 
consider a petty Government office* ns the summum br)num of 
existence. A'u ineabuic iiulcucl could be more degrading to the 
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itidependei^t spirit of a nation^ than that the posts of clerks and 
tidewaiters should have the character of an order of merit. Wc 
know how completely the independence of the French people 
has been swampqd by the Region of small civil posts in the gilt 
of the Minister, and in the East Indian community wc have ano¬ 
ther notable instance of the degeneracy, which is the heritage 
of a race which has nothing^but official servitude to look to, and 
the monopoly of suckling clerks, and docketting despatches. 
However the object of these voluntary examinations is ditferent: 
they are correctly described, as mere matters of business, and 
* it is simply proposed to find out, and certify who are really 
' educated for'the duties of certain Tknown positions in life.” 

We turn now to India. We have dwelt so long upon purely 
English subjects advisedly. We are of those who believe that the 
mother country furnishes the very beat example to us, that tlie 
more Anglicized we are,‘and the less that we have of Anglo 
Indiauism,* the better. In e^ery measure we seek for the frchli- 
ness of the English opinion, and not the prcjj^udice of the Indian 
burc<au. We really regard with pity those amongst us, wlio 
have never visited England fora quarter of a century, and wlio arc 
as antiquated their ideas us in their shirt collars. It sliould 
be the policy of Chnernmeut to iiiMot upon a furlough being 
taken by its servants after each decade, and on the veteran mak¬ 
ing his bow wlien lie lias served his time. It is po^itively as 
dishonest for a C'ivilian to cling to India after hi^ term of twenty- 
fiAc years is past, as for a lessee to refuse to vacate a house 
when liis lease lias expired. * 

JSow as regards the subject" of examinations in India, we have 
the great advantage of the example having been shewn by the 
(Tov’crnmeiit of England. In spite of the inveterate nepotism 
of the upper ten thousand, and the deep-set corruption of constitu¬ 
tional Governments, the battle has been won ; the qualification 
minimum has been asserted, and the competition maximuiq talked 
about.* The necessity of a probational term after appointment, 
and the demand for increased proficiency at each grade of official 
rank, have been established, and specially in the Foreign Office, as 
.regards attachei^, and consuls. In India we have no permanent 
interests to* C(wbat, no electioneering services to reward: we 
have the* native educated classes looking to nothing 

bettor thaA SMe employ : if Government will'^but prescribe the 
rules, be no treble in carrying them out. 

A^jw^lhe higher .offices of the State mu"^t in a conquered 
couirt^iie held only by genuine Englishmen, the Imperial l*ar- 
liamm have decided, that in the Civil and Medical Departments 
the annual vacancies shall be filled up by open competition of the 
tlovvcr of the English youth. Since the assumption of the Govern- 
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ment gf India by Her Majesty, the Civil Service Conuxusaionors, 
whose report as regards the Home Civil Service we liave noticed 
above, have been entrusted with the duty, anij we have their 
regulations belbre us. 

No mere pedagogues, or Assistant Secretaries were consulted 
on the best mode of churning the intellect of England, and 
extracting its cream; no narrow ^‘'cuixiculum” was fixed, neither 
a happy knack of stringing together Latin Hexameters, nor a 
stupendous and instinctive grasp of figures and symbols, (which 
is one of the most wondrous gifts conceded to man) nor a facility 
of ajjpropri^tiDg a foreign idiom and pronunciation, nor a power 
of philosophic reasoning, were to be the sole stepping stones 
to success: by a nice graduation, and careful valuation of 
each partif'ular accomplishment, it was hoped to discover in 
what quarter could be found the good intellects, improved by 
good education. A limited number will be selected according 
to the number of marks which they obtain, and at the end of a 
yesir of probation tlltey will have to undergo a second examina¬ 
tion in the bpeclalitles of the service, into which they have been 
introduced. The subjects, in which they will be examined are 
four. I. Oriental Languages; 11. History and Geography of India ya 
III. General Jurisprudence and ludian Law; IV. Political EC 9 - 
iioiny. Those who pass !his second test, and have reached the age 
of 24, and satisfy the Commifasioners atj U) their being of sound 
bodily health, and good moral character, will be admitted to the 
Civil Service of India: one pnly omisbion iathat every candi¬ 
date should have to pass through a Riding School. 

The second test will be applied fxom the present year, but 
already numbers have arrived who have passed the first test 
only, and present a marked contrast to those wlio came out 
under the old regime. No impartial person can doubt as 
to the success of the scheme. Though not born iii the ^rple 
of Leadcuhall Street, or sprung from the loins of a Direc¬ 
tor, v^e admit in our own case the origiual siu of nomination, 
and we regret it. We could have wished to have ddserved, 
as well as to have borne off, the»palm. We look with unmixed 
Butisfactioh on the 

Juvenum rccens 
Examen, Eois timendum 
“Partibus” 

and of the detractors of the new birth, and the fond regrettors of 
the olcl families, we ask;—“ cet sang etait il si pur” f—there any 
virtue in a clique of relations spreading over a country ? Look 
around, and mark how some ^iimilics have sat down like locusts, on 
a province, how every official change indicates a move oq the 
family chess board: even the mibcrable pawns, which were only 

\b, |«'59. ^ 
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meant to be taken off, are pushed forward into places p'here 
they never^ ought to be, were they not covered by parti-colour¬ 
ed knights, or, smiled upon by queens. Are men the worbe 
because they have ^aduatedi,at the University, or been called 
to the Bar; because their intellects are strung and their faculties 
developed ? Musi India be governed by a succebsion of iaej^s 
brought up under a coop, and thrust unfledged into llie market, 
trained in the narrow groove that suited 3io views of the exa¬ 
miner or the trainer, instead of the broad groove of the intel¬ 
lectual eduoation of the day ? 

Under the old system it was a strange sight that met the 
gaze of the youth, whose career was suddenly diverged from the 
great arena of the Unglish worlds to the narrow path which 
is trod by the Indian Civilian? What a strange collection of 
half-men half-boys were assembled at the India House to under¬ 
go, what appeared to a public school boy a farce, but to many 
there present was a serious passage of arms ? They appeared 
with their trainers, and knew a Tittle oft everything. Then 
came the more lengthy farce of Huileybury, where men were 
by courtesy styled Highly Distinguishcil,” who certaiirly have 
•never been considered so bince. Lastly the mockery of the 
College of Fort William, which was only passed when the stu¬ 
dent had become indebted to every Calcutta trailesnjaii: he 
then proceeded up-cou^itry, and found to his surprize, that he 
had every thing worth knowing to learn. 

And pei-haps (but we write doubtingly) those wlio have 
thus entered into the land of Goshen by their own merits, 
by the tent of election, v/ill ^be inclined, as far as in them lies, 
to war against the prevailing sin of the age, nepotism- They 
have tasted themselves of the sweetness of bread earned by their 
own labours, let them not deny it others. It seems so just 
to provide for relations, forgetfting that it is well to do so from 
your own resources, but not at the expense of the public: this 
is the weak side of most men, but we have no patience with 
those, who exercise their amiable feelings of pity, charily, and 
general benevdlence at the cost of the people, while the credit 
attaches ^to themselves. The evil is known in many phases. A 
late Commendcr-in-Chief openly stated, that the patronage of 
llllLAriny was his private property, forgetting that it was a 
jHIFt. A late Governor in his farewell addres^said thAt he had 
never attended to the claims of patronage, yet his warmest ad^ 
mirers admit, that they could not have said so for him t he used 
to say that it was* not an abi^s^ of patronage to provide for rela- 
tigpB, if they were fit: but are they,fit ? that is the rub* As it 
is now, with each new local potentate up springs a new clique of 
ralaiiuns : sons and daughters marry, and the Gazette notes the 
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fact, as well as the column of domestic events: men promotion, 
because their wife is sister to the wife of some body at Head- 
Quarters—degrading for him, if he* has any proud feeling of 
self-esteem, and depressing for the enthusiastic and hard working 
man who has no friend at Court. At one time every body in a 
iocality answered to the name of Macat another time you 
might fancy, from the prevalence of the Doric idiom, that you 
were in Tipperary. 

• We write not as those who have a grievance* who have been 
disappointed in the battle of life, and therefore look at snug fami¬ 
ly arraugeinents with a jaundiced eye ; but at the commencement 
of a new system, we write deliberately, that there should be a 
bclf-denying ordinance: if there is any merit in Government 
from home, it should be to destroy class interests, to place 
Trojan and Tyrian on the same level, to polish by instruction, 
to tc&t by examination, to promolo by merit; to eliminate the 
fool, the dotard, the woru out, and hoist the flag of Detur 
Digniori,” If a close servicQ is allowed to continue, it must bo so, 
only because it is fit to do so. Becruited by competition, kept up 
to the’ mark by periodical tests, encouraged by judicious patro¬ 
nage, it should be weeded by the compulsory removal,of those 
who are fit for nothing, the very halt and lame of the profession. 
Pity them not. Kvery profession abounds with Mach men, but 
tl^ey do not bear the light—“they shrink away into obscurity. WUo 
pities the hi^h and dry Divine, Ibe .bloated halt-pay Caplain, 
the briefless Barrister? We have swept away the feinecure, but 
left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and no 
other : out of every ten there is at least a third “ fruges ci>nbu- 
mere nati,” and we have heard a Governor express the very 
great diftonlty which he had to provide for such men. The 
Puujaub has flourished, because the system of Government ib 
strictly eclectic, and because the Governor was strong enough to 
eject every man who failed to maintain the required htandfud, 
and because he had then an abyss into which he could plunge lus 
rejected, namely the Agra Government, and the native line 
regiments. How matters will now be managed, we-arc anxious 
to know, when each factory will have to consumQ its owp 
smok^ ? 

Vested rights are no longer spoken of, and there is^a subdued 
feeling on the •subject of the claims of .seniority. Matters are 
chaijgcd since the time of that famous Civilian^ who offered to 
compromise with the Court of Directors, and take £o'00 ’per 
annum to do nothing in Eifgland, instead of £1,000 on tlie same 
terms in India, thereby being a manifest benefactor to the peo¬ 
ple of Indio. But in truth we believe that the time is come to 
throw open the sorrioe entirely ; it is not wise to make another 
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close guildjy and shut out men of mature intellect, and apfwoved 
capaci^ in othef walks of life, who find that India is their call¬ 
ing. We instance e 8 peeiall 7 barristers who have acquired the 
language, and merchants, bnt^there must necessarily be a limit 
with regard to ago, and, as is the case in the English offices, 
such an appointment must hfi made very deliberately, on certified 
qualification. To those public servants who have a real interest 
in theit duties, how welcome would be the co-operation of men 
with wider experience, more special knowledge,, and enlarged 
English views! For one class of public servants the new order of 
things will be fatal: we allude to the present unoovpnantcd em¬ 
ployes, who are for the most part“educated in this country, or 
East Indians by birth. They have helped to raise a storm, and 
will be caught in the whirlwind: as long as the ranks of the 
Civil Service were recruited,by patronage, and as long as seni¬ 
ority kept all to a dull level, there was room for a grievance, 
and a semblance of liberality in the proposition to substitute 
alleged efficiency for certified incfbciency. Hut the cla^s of 
men whom every ship now lands in India, owe nothing to fa¬ 
vour;—they arc strong on the very points in which the un- 
covenanted thought thcinselveo stibiig, and stronge>t whei'C the 
uncovenanted arc necessarllj’' weak—in the advantages of English 
education. ff tlie^^c men are kept up to their promise by pe¬ 
riodical tests, and promoted by merit, it will be a hoticlets la^k 
to compete with them, and' the more that India i8go\erned 
from home, the more numerous will be the pupi>lies of men qua¬ 
lified for employment. As yet the value of ihe apjKnutmcnts, 
and the nature of the duties, are but imperfectly appreciated in 
England: the cotton of the Company's bales still sticks in our 
beard, and socially the Indian employe has to yield to his bro¬ 
thers in the English Bar or the Church, though the advantage 
is on his side as regards income. But this cloud will soon clear 
up, and things will appear as they really are. 

In the dawn of life Avhat ^isions float before the youth, at that 
halcyon time when his intellect is expanding, and the treasures 
of his mind are being unlocked ! The world \yith all the good 
^ings, tQ be dug out by perseverance, to be ravished by talent, 
and proudlyw won by success, is at his feet. At one moment 
float before his fancy the quiet and lettered retirement of 
the manse, the p6rch covered with honey-su/»kle, the loving 
helpmate —his his youth before years have added to his 

materiel wealth, but diminished the intensity, the foolishness, 
of afiection, for we love not in aftfir life, as we loved then :— 
a vision rises before him of children, like olive branches round 
his table, his pride, and his care; of labours of the week amoUg 
his people in their homes, or in the church on the Sabbath ; of 
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a quiet, world-forgetting path, leading under the shade of trees 
to ha[)pinebs and to (jod. ^ • 

Or he may labour to win applause in the senate, or gain a 
name in tlie Forum—dearly, sa^lv bought: how many an hour 
of hope deferred, of drooping melancholy, of painful labour, of 
penurious want! but all forgotten. No—aU friendly, thankfully 
remembered, when the name is Won, or the eye is clo* 3 iug in 
death. Or he may abandonhi8nativecountry.audgofqjrth,asinany 
have gone before him, to rule jKsople* and Mibdue them, to 
bpread England’s arts, and England’s laws, and England’h virtues. 
Thrice haj)py 1 could he but appreciate at its real \alue hib 
own glorious vocation! We read in Tacitus, and in Cicero, of 
those Komans who abandoned * the bmoke and wealth (»f Impe¬ 
rial Home, let fall the toga from their shoulders, flung tlic 
pilum from their hand, turned their backs on the Baths and the 
Circuto, and wont forth to rule tho^Daci and the Egyjiiiana. the 
dwellers bn the far Euphrates and the Orontes; who bridged 
b^i'eams and coinpobcd the strife of nations, taught subject peo]>lc8 
to bow to the rod and fidd it a blcbsing. To ha\c done thus, 
and died immaturely, was belter far than to have spent long 
days lolling in the Biga down the Alban Way, or drinking 
wine before sunset at Tibur or Baiai I 

Such are they who now labour in lAdlo. They cn\y not 
those who fill at the curule chairs, or return home exalted by 
bloody triumphs; for their profession is to be missionaries ol or¬ 
der and peace. From their earliest day thcy.lcaiu 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobihtate, 

Noctes alque dies mag 4 o certure laburc. 

Ad bummas cmergcrc opc&, rerumque potiri. 

From their youth upwaids they are in po&'^esaion of that 
amount of moral and material power over their fellow mortals, 
which falls to few in Europe. Power, patronage, the means of 
favour and disfavour, are thrust into their hands under such 
circumstances, and over a people socially and politically so 
widely separated from themselves, that the meanest is never 
tempted to use the sacred trust to his own paltry .benefit, and 
the more enlightened are able to indulge in tfae proud auibition 
of striving to be the benefactors of their species ; for*the eJevi- 
tion *of their position enables them to look on pojver from a 
j)hilosophIcal point* of view, and to desire- it for no other pur¬ 
pose than to be of use to their fellow' men, Aud no longer, 
thaif, when that advantage can be permanent. Man-r-vain man— 
drest in brief authority, may indulge in capricious tricks, but 
such is not the cabe, when from the dawn of manhood to the 
period when the faculties commence to decline, that authority 
has been wielded, not as a thing desired, but as a necessity.* 
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Thus is taught the art*—the noble trade—of rule, the power 
of 'Bwaying^suhgeot millions, the faculty of surmounting every 
obstacle, of meeting every difficulty, from the clamorous strife 
of a petty village to the dismantling of an imperial fortress: 
thus IS acquired l^e readiness to open out any question, the 
grasp of details, the self-reliance and proud confidence, that a man 
in the full power of his intellect can sway and rale thousands. 
While his contemporaries in England are rejoicing in horses and 
dogs, tlie youth, sent out to India, has already lield a responsi¬ 
ble charge, and tried Iiis own metal: he has felt his heart melt 
with pity for unredressed woe, his ambition bur^ high, and 
schemes of benevolence, schemes of reform, develop them¬ 
selves, which sooner or later it'may be his to carry out. There 
arc moments of depression, hoprs of sickness and sorrow, dis¬ 
appointed plans, unrequited merits, the feeling of insufficiency 
for such things: but on tfie other hand, even when yet in mid 
caoreer, and* unattained as yet the half-way house oHife’s jour¬ 
ney, he can feci that he has done aometliing, that he has left 
some trace in the sands of time, and that in some distant valley 
his name is quoted affectionately as a household word ; that ho 
has stood forth to hundreds as the representative of his nation, 
08 the etnbodimeut of a ;;reat idea, tlxe idea of justice, the ge¬ 
nius of order, that he ha^ been the teacher of equality betwixt 
man and man. While ^thosc things are most valuable, he has 
tasted the sweets of a proud independence, has emancipated him¬ 
self fasm the sIiacjLles of parental economy: his eye has glisten¬ 
ed with the power of the stern order, the rapid execution, the 
tremulous obedience, the •feeling of control over other and 
weaker minds, the superioiity of the intellectual and educAed 
being over his fellow creatures, savage, and unrefined. 

Many have fallen by the roadside; though strong and eager 
for the fight, like young Malcolm they have perished early, and 
sleep in some forgotten grave, marked by some voiceless obelisk: 
they were of the same English seed, but their flower was not 
given to'blossom. Others have spent the best of their lives, 
and then fallen, as they were about to enter into their reward. 
Sleep they soundly, for their work is done ; at the great Judg- 
ihent seat it will be known whether they have judged thp foik 
righteously who were prostrate at their feet, whether they allowed 
merceni^p^ feelings, or prejudice of nation, prejudice of caste, preju¬ 
dice to warp the pure dictates of justice, whether they 

mistodttp^ic duty, and allowed self to obscure them from the peo¬ 
ple wHk interests were confided to them. Round us, as we ad¬ 
vance, the battle field of life is strewed with the memorials 
of the departed. By that trophied urn lies he who was em¬ 
balmed in the conventionally expressed regrets of the Govern- 
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inent: beneath that thorn-coverM mound sleeps one who 
mad^ hla solitary moan in the juugle> full of uCble promise 
which it was not his to fulfiL * JBusy memoi^ recalls to us, 
as we write, the aesaasin’s blonj at Delhi, the beleaguered hos¬ 
pital at Lucknow, the stream where, witlHlbis young wife and 
infant child, fell poor George Chriatia#: the solitary outhouse, 
where Englishmen solemnly shook hands, and were led out to 
be shot like dogs: the nameless sack at the bottom of the ocean. 

* Some few, strong in pur[)08e and frame, climb to the summit, 
and grasp the soeptre of Government, because no Lordiing from 
England happened to be available at the moment, or because the 
post appeared too dangerous to be pleasing. But to them the ele¬ 
vation has proved to be a burden too heavy for them to bear, 
a vanity and vexation of spirit^ ending in an untimely retreat, 
or an immature grave. Some return home, their labours done, 
the work of their lives exiiaubtcd, and find their coutempomries, 
their school friends, still on the lower rounds of lilVs ladder, 
rLiiig advocates and promising divines, and life appear^ to 
ha\ e moved snail pace at liomc, while in India it has advanced 
witli the speed of a itailroad. Tliey return home to wile out the 
remnant of their days, theicsidue of their facuMes, Ingloriously 
at the London club, or ok curdy in the Highland \ Alley: but 
often and often, in dreams ol the day atftl dreams’of the night, 
Avill they live over their past live^, and think of tlie dark people 
Avhose fortunes they have swayed* for good or tor evil, will re¬ 
gret much that they omitted to do, and much tJiat they niicht 
have done better, and long foi* renewed vigour and frcbh youth 
to de^ote to the same cause. , • 

One man—one only—has in these last days retired amidst the 
plaudits of England and India, and as on the eve of his departure 
the great Proconsul was about to resign his Dictatorial wreath, 
he received from hib fellow labourers an ovation, far transcending 
the vulgar strut up the Sacred Way, or the blood-stained tri¬ 
umph* of the Capitol. lie had no more favours to bestow, no more 
patronage to dispense, but he was the pilpt who had weathered 
the storm, and be deserved tlie acknowledgments .whch he re¬ 
ceived. There‘he stood, firm on his legs, b(]^are in his shoul¬ 
ders, dauntless in his aspect, built in the mouhl of a Oronawel!, 
leady to look friends or foe in the face, incapable ol^guile, teal 
or implied, and yc\ so strong in his bimjdioity and straight-for- 
wardneas tliat fie was not easily deceived. Age had silvered 
his hair and dimmed his eyesight, since thirteen .years ago* we 
met him as he crossed the Sutlej, but nought had been dimi¬ 
nished of his energy, or of his firmness of purpose. Good for¬ 
tune, and a wonderful coincidence of events, ha<l seconded hib 
exertions, and rising from the ranks of his profc&bion he had in 
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hie own rough way carved out an Kiiropean reputation, recfiyed 
every honour which a citizen could wish for, the great Civil 
Onler of the ^d the thanks of the Coinmoiitt: but amidst 
the applause of adl parties he not contracted one sjmrk of 
conceit. Elevatio4wl pot spoilt him. 

lie waa equal to alPthings—a good man and true, who rlic|, 
the work that was set before him, strongly and thoroughly; 
who, when experience failed, drew on his own judgment, tru^ted 
to his own firmness, and was never found wanting, ludoinitabla 
in adversity and restrained in prosperity, he has left tlie Itcpub- 
lic a train of followers, who are proud to be deemed of his 
school. In the United States such a man would have been Presi¬ 
dent of the people; in England, had the aristocratic element been 
less exclusive, he might have been like the elder l^itt, a great 
Wa^liuibter: in the Middle Ages he would have carved out a 
kin^fom. He knew and remembered after a lapse of years the 
minutest details of one administrative kyslem, still h6 grasped, 
and at once adopted, the general view of a subject which so many 
bureaucrats miss. Unrivaled in rnp^d despatch of business, he 
never tolerated dclaj in (others, but he knew when to relax and 
when to slack the rein, and ho was the master, not tlic slave of 
his woi'k, and never saeriticed ends to means. So great was his 
prestige, that all, miKtary or civil, older or younger, tendered 
to him the willing homage of obedience. He rose to ennoble the 
last years of the rule ol the*' Company, as if to prove that the 
system of nomination could by chance ju'oduce a man, as a set 
ott' to the scores of dullards with which India had been o])pres8- 
ed: he all but effaced the on the Company’s shield, that 
during a century of rule she had never given one servant to take 
liis place for Indian services among the hereditary senate of his 
country. 

Such men have been. And doubtless circumstances will pro¬ 
duce many such another, for we have confidence in the English 
character, and especially in India no sooner is the want felt than 
the right man appears. It is a highly honourable feature of the 
Indian services that so many individuals have devoted themselves 
with success to scientific, literary, and antiquarian pursuits: in 
liotany, JVumi^matology, and Philology we have had woithy re- 
presentati\;e8, and such labours are highly to be encouraged '; but 
when individuals devote their whole time audtal^its to suchstu- 
dies, and aeglact the prosaic duties for the discharge of which 
they Mte paid, we have no hesitation in saying that they depart 
from the strict path of honesty; There have been some notable 
instances. Col, Sleenian narrates that a Magistrate, wishing to 
find time to translate tlie ilenriade"’ into English veisc, direct¬ 
ed his iiolicc not to send in any reports: this must be an ex- 
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trome case, but we hare always considered that it is fatal to a 
Civil officer to have a taste, and it is proverbial that a man who 
plavs the fiddle goes sooner or later to the bad. 

We now proceed to notice the famous " Scorpion Bnlee,” 
whicli, ori^nating in Bengal, (to* the suTprise of every body as 
At was credibly believed that no good could arise from that quar¬ 
ter,) have spread over the whole of British India, and have been 
productive of the most satisfactory results. To their introduolaon 
there were many opponents, and many doubters, and among others 
a late Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. F. to the last disapproved 
of them, ^nder the idea that many excellent officers would fail 
to pass the standard. By a singular coincidence the same Ga¬ 
zette which announced his death, published the new rules to the 
world. His views were founded upon a mistaken idea of the na¬ 
ture of the examination. It was intended to be, and is, strictly 
profesBioyal, without room for boolc learning, pedantry, feats of 
memory, or mere cramming* the best practical proof of the 
auiiability of the rules is, that in the long-run all have passed, and 
the best ])roof of the advantage to be derived therefrom is, that 
the men of the last ten years are bettor grounded, and bet¬ 
ter officers, tlian those of the preceding period, however inferior 
they must be, owing to age and education, to the recrUits under 
the new regime. There was a good df*al of jibbing, and refus¬ 
ing the collar at the first start, but^ all take to the draught 
now; and as there are two standards, it has been necessary to , 
restrain parties from passing both at once-. Promotion Is, or 
ought to be, regulated by the report of these examinations, and 
if a man wishes to distinguish himself above his fellows he now 
has the opportunity. We maintain that, with rare exceptions, 
the first boy at school is the first throughout life, supposing tliat 
he has won that position in fair fight over worthy rivals: for 
what led him at school to contend for honour, but that feeling 
inimortalized by Homer of always desiring -to be the beat, 
and ’that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by the good things 
of the world, or trampled out by neglect, will not desert him. It 
has been justly remarked that no doubt self-tuition is sufficient 
for great minds : wliat great men conquei* for themselves nou- 
riblins the mind, the rest is but lumber. But ^t is a palpable 
error to suppose tjiat all will educate themselves : the majority, 
who range about mediocrity, have to be educated by force; 
thejice the necessity of stimulants, of periodical refreshers, and 
here wc find the justification of the measure for continuing the 
period of pupilage far into^manhood. 

The last .paper noticed ^at the head oi this Article relates to a 
tentative process, which has not yet obtained the force of law :— 

it is the natural and logical deduction ixom what we ba\o des-, 

Jlne isoy '' ^ 
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cribed abov^ as the praetice of England and India* it is the last 
link of the <$hain. It has been either purposely misunderstood^ 
or hastily condemned, and has been classed with certain other 
measures of an unpractical an^ pedagogui^ character. When a 
man hires a co^ he oertidnly requires that his dinner should be 
served tip properly, and, if that test fail, no feelings of bcneyo<« 
lence would induce the master to keep the servant: ^hen a par¬ 
ticular weapon is introduced in the Army, soldiers are placed in 
a school, and required to obtain a proficiency in its use, and ]>ro- 
motioQ, or reward, fall to the lot of the most in*oficient. The prin¬ 
ter would not keep a devil who could not do the ^ork of his 
craft; the tradesman would not keep 'a shop-boy, or tlie merchant 
a clerk, unless he were fit and continued to be fit. Already the 
Government are at a disadvantage as regards individual mem¬ 
bers of the community ; for if an employtj is dismissed from a 
private situation, there is .nothing for it but to look about for 
work elsewhere, but if the Government exert such a power, there 
is a howl set up by interested parties, us if some prescriptive right 
had been acquired. It is notorious tbat Government is less well 
served than private cuuccrns, in spite of regular saloi'les and 
pensions, and the delays and inefficiency and often gross care¬ 
lessness of public einployt's are a favourite theme of comment. 
And yet wlicn attempts are made lu secure tJic introduction of fit 
men, toUain and instruct tbo&e already in service, to weed out in- 
capabics, a cry is raised agpin^t that movement also. So idcoa- 
sistent and imperfectly informed is the ]>ublic, that it appears 
ns useless to try and impress clearly on minds prc-occupied by in¬ 
terested prejudices, the objects of the movement, as to write dis¬ 
tinctly on paper which has been scribbled over with a pencil, and 
yet the system which we advocate is founded on human inter¬ 
ests and human sympathies. 

Be it always recorded in praise of native candidates for em¬ 
ploy, that as an educated class they are superior to the Eu¬ 
ropean or Eurasian of the country: while an English clerk 
cannot express himself correctly or’simply in any letter, so that 
all heads of* departments have to draft their own letters on the 
commonest subjects, the native clerk of the lowest stamp can 
read and write correctly one, if not two, languages, is well vers¬ 
ed in arithmetio, and can' write from dictation, and draw up 
grammatical, and even elegantly expressed reports. There are 
certain classes who live by the pen, and who from tuition at 
home or at school arrive at this stage, and if employed in a Go¬ 
vernment office will keep at this stage for the whole of. their 
lives. As to general education, litgrary tastes, expanded no¬ 
tions, they have them not, but to a certain extent they form a 
guild, and it is not easy for a stranger trained in another groove 
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to find a place among them. This is the real impediment to 
the introduction of the Christian clement among the native enw 
ploycs, as the acquirements obtained in Mission and Go- 
vcrument schools, are unpractioal^: there is no question about 
religion. The Hindoo and Mahomedan sit side by side, and so 
Alight, the Christian, if he were only^fit t in the EngUsh offices he 
is generally to be found, but in the vernacular rarely. 

A guild, once formed of the literary classes, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself and exclude intruders. The sons and ne¬ 
phews of public employes arrive soon at the minimum stage,, 
and have ^vcd from the earliest days among officials; '^rhen va¬ 
cancies occur, they are pdshetj. forward, and, as the European 
officers ore constantly being changed, certain families or cliques 
became all powerful, and the real masters of the position. Per¬ 
haps every ten years conics a clearance—a feud springs up be¬ 
twixt twp rival factions, who carry out an internecine war, or 
things get too bad to last, or some reckless reformer makes a 
cMeau sweep: after a sho^t time the waves close in again, and, 
a'5 there is no understood system of promotion, no legitimate 
test of |>roficiency, matters become very much as before. Trains 
of ein])loycs follow officers, from district to district; the rela¬ 
tions of patron and client become established, and men, ejected 
for gross misconduct in one district, willjout difficulty secure 
employment in the next. 

The appointments held by natives^ in the Civil Department, 
are very numerous and very much coveleJ, as they are consider¬ 
ed to give a status in society, and certainly secure regular pay, 
a certain degree of power, and a'pension; longing eye-* have 
been cast ui)on them by the Educational Department, who would 
gladly make them the prizes of theirXolleges, and by the Mi-,- 
fc.ioTiaries, which we very much reg^t, as tending to throw a 
doid)t upon the purity of motive of converts. Up to a very 
late ^period not 0]3||MliaB there existed no rules as to the dispo- 
sitl of this patroiwjw, buu no books from which candidates could 
obtain elementary Knowledge so as to enable them to*secure a 
footing, or more particular knowledge so as to justify promo¬ 
tion. This want has now been supplied, and as regards tiie Go¬ 
vernments of Agra and Lahore there exist a sufficiency, of ver¬ 
nacular treatises suitable to every department of th^ public ser¬ 
vice. Moreover the spectacle of the Eurcqjean and native high 
ofik^ials being submitted to annual examinations, has not been with¬ 
out its cifect: the Goven ment in this have reversed the ordina¬ 
ry proverb of experimenting upon the inferior parties for the in¬ 
struction of- the superiors. No native urderliug can now object 
to those scorpion rules, under which the conquering racp itself 
has smarted. 
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Individual attetnpls were made under the Agra Government to 
introduce profesaional examinationSj by which some legitimate 
channel for momotlon might be marked out, and a spirit oi emula¬ 
tion roused. Thev were succesrfifl, graduated certificates of profici¬ 
ency were distributed, a class of apprentice^ formed i those who 
were wise in their own conceits, were roused to some hazy idc4 
of their own ignorance, and the general results were such as to 
justify the experiment. A blow was struck at nepotism and 
patronage, and, while official knowledge ceased to be a mystery, 
and the service was throw open to all, a certain degree of inde¬ 
pendence was secured to the official, for while his conduct was 
testified to, year to year, by entries in the character book, his ca¬ 
pacity was placed beyond doubt by Ms annually renewed certi¬ 
ficate. We maintain that men* are men all over the world, in¬ 
fluenced by tlie same passions, led by the same prejudices, en¬ 
couraged by the same hopes, controled by the same fears and 
that, if Gov^rnnient wish to be well served, it must be careful iu 
the selection of good agents. " 

The storm that overspread the provinces of the Agra Govern¬ 
ment in 1857, swept away all—the just and the unjust, the crea¬ 
ture of Ijivour, and tiie fonccessful adventurer. Certificates of 
proficiency neither kept back men from rebellion, nor did they 
save their necks from the gallows; as a rule, the efficient ser¬ 
vants of Government joined the rebels, the stolid fools remain¬ 
ed loyal. Most lamentable fallings away are on record in every 
district, and compilers of vernacular treatises came under the 
sharp discipline of the Special Commissioners. Kebellion appeared 
to infect individuals like the ^all pox, or other epidemic, for 
those, who did remain firm, could no more explain why they 
did BO, than those whog|cbclled. But in the provinces of the 
Punjaub the seed fell iiK more favourable ground; the advan¬ 
tages of the system w^ere appreciated bx^the most practical of 
Governors. 

The examination enjoined is striQtly prcmisional. There are 
departmental Colleges for Engineers at Roorkee, for Surgeons 
at Agra and Calcutta, there are normal schools for the training 
of Bchoolpxastcrs,'^musquetry schools for soldiers: the same is 
now recommended for civil em])loy6s. It is not proposed to 
open all pests to public competition, but to restrict selection to 
certain classes, which would be recruited annually by qualifica¬ 
tion examinations, to be held in each district. As in England, 
BO ill India, age, health, and character should be considered; 
neither caotc, nationality or religion,“have ever been either an 
advantage or impediment in the Civil Department, and whoever 
says that they have, is imperfectly informed. There should be 
‘ two standards of examination, the ordinary, and the special, the 
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lattcfr being modified to suit the particular dcpaitment of tlie 
service, and all graduates of Governotent or missionary schools 
being considered to have passed the former. Thus would at once 
the object of all parties be gaihed:—the Government would be 
well served, merit would be rewarded, and honesty be consi- 
*dered the best policy, when nepotism and favouritism are put 
down. The legitimate demands of the educationist and the mis¬ 
sionary would be met by granting a fair field and no favour, the 
lists being thrown open, and the secrets of the profession made 
known 1^ means of vernacular text books. 

The Vrvil Service Commissioners remark, that they appre¬ 
ciate the great advantage of an. Examination not merely as a tost 
of literary merit, but as afibrding an insight into the disposition 
and character of the party examined under a somewhat trying 
ordeal; and tlie opportunity atibrded to a young man of distin- 
guiishiiig. himself in the presence ‘of his superiors, with whom 
rests the power of elevating his social position, is not one of the 
least advantages. Those .who habitually search for talent, and 
doligbt in being the discoverer and promoter of intellectual abi¬ 
lity in others, will not be sorry to be periodically made acquaint¬ 
ed with the natural gifts and acquired attaiiuuents of their ofii- 
cial subordinates: with the dullard, wKo has neitlier talent nor 
ambition, and for the unpatriotic official who trios not to develop 
or excite these feelings, we havo no sympathy. Not only must 
the entry into the service be .dependent on certified fitness, buf 
promotion from grade to grade must depend upon similar condi¬ 
tions. To those who object or doubt, we say 

Si quid novisti rectius illis 
Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum. 
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Abt. VIL—1. * Rig^Vkda Sanhita. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Sanskrit* By H- H, W 1 L 8 ON, M. A., F. li. S. Vols, 
i/., IIL London ; W. ill Allen bxlQ. Co. 18573 &c. 

2. — IndiUy Three Thousand Years Ago, By John Wilson, 
!D. D., F. S. S. Bombayt 1858- 

'i.—Ethnology qf India. By B. G. Latham, M. A., M. D., 
F. li. London. 185i^. 

4.— Original Sanskrit Texts, By J. MtriE, Esq., D. C. L. Part I. 
The Mythical arid Legendary Accounts of Caste. LondfU: Wil¬ 
liams and ^orgate. 1858. 

We have now before us the-first half of the Big-Veda, tie 
oldest book known to the Hindus, and certainly one of the oldcbl 
books in the world. A Veda, in its strict sense, is,simply a 
Sankita, or collection of hymns. There are three univcrbally 
received Vedas,—the Rigj Sama and Yajur, A fourth, the 
Athava or Atharx^Oy is of more modern date and doubtful autho¬ 
rity. These hymns loviu the Mantroy or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. 

Besides the‘='ej however, Hindu writers attach to each Veda a 
class of compositions, called Brahmanas, chiefly liturgical and 
legendary, and, in tiic C^Hinishadsy passing into the rationalized 
state, and becoming metaphybical And mystical. It would be dif¬ 
ficult to find two bots of opinions more absolutely irrecoucilcable 
than Vedic Hymns, and Vedantic philosophy. 

There is still another supplementary mass of Vedic literature, 
including philology, cominciitariea, Sutras or aphorisms, &o., * 
the study of which, according to Professor Wilson, would fui- 
* nish occupation for a long and laborious life.” But for the 
study of India, as it was 3000 years ago, no such formidable ap¬ 
paratus is necessary. It is found on examination, that the Saiua 
and Yajur (and to a couhidcrable extent the Atharva ) are only re¬ 
castings of the llig-Vcda, which contains in itself all the a\ ail- 
able data for the earliest Indian history to be obtained from na¬ 
tive sources. Brahminical commentators and writers of later 
ages cover alb over with a thick plaster of incoherent falsehood ; 
and, except^ as to grammatical construction and translatipn i]ito 
modern words, we are far abler to discover and understand what 
story these ancient documents tell than any of the Pandvta. 
For' we have to deal with questions of race, of language, of his¬ 
tory, of chronology, and external influ(!?lices; questions unknown, 
and therefore unintelligible, to the Hindu mind:—the Vishnu 
Pifrana sufficiently indicates how it deals with them. 

The Ifty-Veda Sanhita h a miscellaneous collection of hymns. 
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Each hymn is called a Suhta, The whole work is,dlvided into 
eight books, or AshtakaSf or Kkandas. Each Asht&ka is sub-divided 
into eight Adhyayasj or chapters, containing an arbitrary number 
of Saltah. The whole number hymns intheRig^-Yedaisabout 
a tliousand. There is a fi#ther sub-divieion into Vargas, of 
about, five stanzas each, for convenience in committing to me¬ 
mory. This arrangement is altogether artificial. Another plan 
divides the whole into ten sub-divided into about a 

hundred Anurakas. An Anuvaka may contain any number of 
livmii«, from one to twenty. The Mandalas are assigned (six 
of them at least) to the same individuals, or to members of tho 
oaiue family. 

Eiudi hymn lias a RisJtf, or inspired teacher, for its author. 
ITulortunately their names are not usually mentioned in the 
hymn itself, but depend on the authority of an index of later 
date, wh^h also specifics the metre, the number of stanzas in 
each hymn, and the deity, or deities, to whom it is addressed. 
We arc indebted to Profesgor Wilson for an English translation 
of four Ashtakas, containing 502 hymns, or a full half of this 
celebrated Veda; and there is reason to believe that, with the 
exception of one or two disputed stanzas, the remaining half has 
nothing materially different. One name 6f a king ^iow*ever, ora 
country, or a river, may solve many interesting and yet undeter¬ 
mined problems; and therefore, until tjie whole is published,,all 
that may be gathered from the Rig-Veda is not fairly before us. 
lint these reserved points concern chiefly the antitiuary and the 
historian; for the general reader, the mystery that covered the 
Vedas is a mystery no longer;-and all that they contain stands 
out for public view in the common light of day. 

Colebrooke’s masterly analysis of the Vedas is the most valuable 
contribution to Indian literature tliat has yet been made. It is a 
model of accurate research, calm, sober thinking, and of a mind 
that will not be led away by tempting speculartions. Some of 
hia slatements have to be modified,* and his chronology, like 
that of all others dealing with enormous and conflicting false- ^ 
hoods, is but guessing in the dark. But he walked with a firm 
foot and a clear eye through the quicksands, and h^ marked 
out Uie path most distinctly for those that follow. ,It is singular 
that an essay so, remarkable should have attracted so little 
notice. In England the form Avas against it. A catalogue 
raisqnnh, unless you can look at the pictures or the specimens, 
is very dry reading. Wilford’s wild hobbies and the iinilbsi- 
tions practised upon himj Bentley’s startling discoveries and 
assertions, the conflicting periods, genealogies and systems, 
which the Hindu accepts without misgiving, affected the,Eng¬ 
lish mind most unpleasantly. It grew wer ry of Sanskrit litcra- • 
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ture, barety tolerated its epics and dramas, was Hot to bo 
excited hy the ^genius and enthusiasm of James Prinsep^ or the 
talents and s^fCompUshments of Horace llayman Wilson; and, 
in short, turned from it altogether to newer and fresher themes 
—to Layard and Rawlinsoa, andiLepsius and Bunsen; to the 
monuments of Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, and the rock-o^’ 
Behistun; to recovered languages and contemporary histories 
older even than tlie Vedas: to sun pictures, and thought-flash¬ 
ing wires, which may yet bind the earth into a household;— 
to that giddy whirl of change and revolution, which has kept 
Europe for the last 80 years at fever-heat. 

It IS easy to understand 'wl^ Colebrooke’s analysis of their 
most sacred books failed to afiect the Hindus, ^ing written 
in English, they knew nothing about it; and, if they did, they 
would not have believed him. Nothing, but the books them¬ 
selves in a cheap form and ia the vernacular languages,^will open 
their ey^and then only very gradually, and with European 
help. From (what is called) the educated natives, help, we 
fear, is not to bee>pected. What force of moral earthquake 
may be necessary to upheave the apathy of the Hindu mind is 
beyond the reach of oui* calculus. The rail and the telegraph, 
the schoolmaster and the missionary, like the great powers 
of nature, are agents of slow and silent, but irresistible change. 
Can such cliangc come^ suddenly ? There is no Hindu who 
has not heard of the Ved:\fl. The words, that sprung into being 
from the lips of Brahma himself before man was created, are 
enshrined in his faith, though they have passed away from 
his knowledge. Forbidden t© the Sudras, from their rarity 
and high price inaccessible to the Brahmans, for that very 
reason they are the objects of a more profound and supersti¬ 
tious veneration : and if any thing can be supposed a priori to 
etai'tle and excite all Hindustan, it is SUrely the announcement 
that tlie Vedas liave become public property, and that Sudra, 
out-coste, and Mhchcha may read them at his will. 

We purpose to help on this good work by writing down our 
impressions of what they seem to contain. These are formed 
entirely from the English version of Professor Wilson, which 
leaves nofhiqg to desire. It is an intellectual luxury to,read 
eucli a mmifigfly performance. 

The hiiilkry of his translation is this. The te^t is taken from 
Dr. Max Muller's printed edition of the Suktas of the Rig^V^da^ 
wirii the commentary of Sayana Acharya. Sayana was a man 
of high station, and a deservedly celebrated scholar. He was 
brought up at the Court of Vird BukJ^a Raya^ Rajah of Bijayana* 
gar, in fourteenth century of our era. The first portion of his 
4 scholtat^n llie R^g- Fcda translates the original textintomore modem 
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Sanskrit; fills up its ellipses, and narrates in detail any legmd 
to which it alludes. In Professor Wilson's Version the fining 
up of the ellipses is inclosed in brackets, and-tine explanations 
are given in foot notes, with !>(. Wilson*s reasons for approval 
or dibsont: so that the reader in every case has the means of 
ijudging for himelf. 

A carefully written and most valuable introduction is a guide 
and key to each volume—^perhaps to ordinary readers 
most valuable portion of Hie book; and a good iqd^^ gives every 
facility lor reference. 

One slight improvement only we venture to suggest for a 
2nd edition;—^to put tlie of the Rtshi of the hymn at the 
head of each page. The* translation has also' been compared in 
whole or in part with other German, French and Latin ver- 
bious ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a thorough, 
faithful, pxi\ accurate transcript of the original text. 

Our task then is to give a popular and concise answer to 
the question “ What is thqre in the Vedas ?” That answer has 
been already given y^iih knowledge and learning far above ours 
in Mr. Colcbrooke’s EBsay4 and in Professor Wilson’s three 
introductions, as already stated. The Rev. Dr. Wilson of 
Rombay also, with that wisdom and readiness which (fistinguibh 
him, has already laid the results before a Hindu audience; and 
in his seasonable and instructive pamphlet, India Three Thousand 
Years Ago^ has gathered all that was pertain from his two prede¬ 
cessors, and added much valuable and interoetiug matter of his 
own. It is a conq>letc Hand-book to the Vedas, and deserves 
the widest circulation.* 

The results at which these distinguished sidiolars have ar¬ 
rived, will probably be new to many of our readers. 

About most of them there can be no difference of opinion, 
for there is nothing recondite in the text of the Vedas. The 
Riskis are plain speakers: their language ts broad of the 
bsoaUest, and leaves no doubt of their meaning. Outspoken 
men were these old Hindus, and thoroughly practical in their . 
dealings Ulth gods and men. But they have no bowels of com¬ 
passion for historian or chronologist; and leave th^ir whery- 
aboqts (in time at least) in all but impenetrable mietiness. Un- 

* But Place aur Darner I All throe most yield the pulm to a lady. If any one 
vishes for a clear^rdoeful and most attractive pictjiTo of the Vedic times, let him 
read Mrs. Speir's Life in Ancient India.” TliU beautiful volume, without malcing 
any ^parade of scholarship, is scrupulously accurate, and has the hif^li sarctidn of 
Frof^&or Wilson for its statements. Its field is muc^i larger than the Vedas, em¬ 
bracing the of M!anu, the epic fnioms, the origin an 1 progress of Buddhism, and 
other mtcTChting topicb, and its treatment of them all is spirited and elegint,—^tbo. 
hand of steel undeptbo velvet glove. Though Mrs Sficir’s ** stand-iwiint” is di^erent 
from onrs, it is only ju^^t to state that she has written a singularly able and Helight* 
fill book on a ^erJ unpopular subject, 

2 Vl 
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like their subtler posterity^ however, they are wotiderfully 
truthful and oohsistent, and have evidently no intention or 
inclination to Receive. Through the mist we now and then 
catch a glimpse of a familiar^ Imd mark, A name will appear 
unexpectedly, which leads to unexpected and startling conclu¬ 
sions. It is here that there is room for diiFereiroes of opinion,, 
and, in such cases, we have Ventured to think and to judge for 
ourselves. 

The problem^ is certainly not in easy one. It is of like kind 
with this:—rGiven the Psalms of David, to discover from these 
alone the manners, customs, religloTU arts, sciences, history, chro¬ 
nology and origin of the Jewish natfoti; to classify the hymns too, 
and assign to each its time and author, with no other help than 
the heading to each Psalm, added by a later hand. Knowing, 
as we do, that they range from Moses till after the Captivity 
that is over a period of at least 700 years, the latter part of the 
task alone would demand all the resources of scholarship. It is 
true the Vedio hymns are ten times more numerous: but thcK 
are at the same timi ten times more monotonous and full of 
wearisome repotitious, under which even l^rofessor Wilson’s pati¬ 
ence gives way. In our oacred boo]<>< the cfnle precedes, and 
the hi'itdry precedes, acccompanics, and follows the Psalms. 
With the Hindus tlie code comes after the hymns, and has to 
do .with a different stage of society ; and the history never comes 
at all. Nevertheless the Vedas, with all their difficulties, 
throw a flood of light upon the origin and early state of the 
Hindus. 

The people among whom the Vedas were composed, when 
first introduced to us, had evidently passed the nomadic stage. 
Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buf¬ 
faloes. Coined money, or indeed money in any sha])e was un¬ 
known. We meet with but two allusions to gold, except for the 
purpose of ornament. The llishi Gatga receives from the Kajali 
Divadasa ten lumps” of gold in ten purses, or bags, (vol 3. 
p. 474)*; but, tliis was gi^en as part of the spoil of a vanquished 
enemy. The other is, where Kakshivat accepts 31^ hundred 
nishkos (qf gold) from llajah Swanaya, which Hayana (vol. 2, 
p. 17). interprets as “ a certain weight of gold”; and, at p. ,292, 
as a necklace! ^ 

In our Australian colonies, before the day o^the diggings, a 
suitor’s eligibility was estimated by his answer to the question. 

How many- ewes ?” In the time of tlie Rishisy it was how 
many cows?” The cow*was the synenyme for wealth, fertility, 
and abundance. The sky is a cow ; the clouds its udder, and its 
Tnilk,» rain. The earth ( Prieni) is a cow, and its milk the food 
that springs from it. The cow waN the pleasantest of all 
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ihou^rhts to the lueu of the Vedas; the main burden of all ^eir 
} prayers. They begged for cows. They ibqght for coiVs. To hare 
liigh praiscj and an honourable place in the Vedas, nothing 
more was ueceasary than to give^a Rishi a present cows. The 
great Kajah Divadasa has four verses of laudation from Garga 
jbr ten horses, ten lumps of gold, a hundred cows, ten chariots, 
robeb,' and food. The noly Bharddmaja and his brethren give 
lliree verses and thousands of laudations lo Bribkuy the carpen¬ 
ter, fur his donation of thousands of cattle. ( VoL 3, p. 465.) 

The cow was not only the translation of our word, ^ money,* but 
hcems to have been their medium of barter, corresponding to the 
modern VRii )ee. Thus (volBS, pr 170,) in reference to ouying 
ciod Helling, the Rishi Va/ju}devef9,iiks Who buys this, my ludra, 

" ibv ten milch kine ?” and thus it was that from gods and men 
the Ris/iis Avere always begging'cows. 

‘‘ Jaitakdy king of the A^dehas” says the Brihad Aranyaka 
ITpanibhid, sat upon his throne.” Then came Yajrmvalki/a. He 
^id, “ Why hast thou come, O YajAavalhga ? Is it seeking 
cattle, or subtile ((tuestioiife) ?” “ Even both, O king of kings^* 

said the Rishi” (jk 212). 

The cow then was to the Vedic Hindu, at once food and 
money. It supplied him with milk, butter, ghi^ curds and 
cheese- Oxen ploughed his fields, and earned his g<fods and chat¬ 
tels, He preserved the Soma juive in a of cowskin ( VoL 1, 
IK 73) ^ ii*ud the cow hide girt his oliarirtt. (^VoL 3, p, 475). ' 

No idea of sacredness was conneefed with the (‘ow; and it is 
(juite clear, however abhorrent and revolting the truth may ap¬ 
pear to their descendants, that iu tbc golden ago of their ances¬ 
tors, the Hindus were a cow-killing and beef-ealing people, and 
that cattle are declared in the Vedas to be tlic very bc&l of food. 
We t|uotc texts, which leave no room for a doubt. 

“ Aoni, desceudant of liHARATA, thou art euth'ely ours, when sacrificed 
to with pregnant kine, barren cows, or bulls.— Ji(<j- Veda^ %p, 225. 

A<fcNi, the friend (of Indra), luis quickly cou-iumod 300 buffalocb. Vol, 3, 
/>’276. 

May PuRHAN and Vishnu cook for theo (Indra) a hundivd bufialoes. VoL , 
41(5. 

Jjobtow upon him, who glonlios thee, divine (Inor.^, food, tbo chiefost of 
winch IS cattle. Vd, 3, j?. 453. 

When the jiious have recourse to Indra for food, he hnd\it in the haunts 
of the Uoura and Qamyo* Vol. 3, p, 163. 

Sever his joint/* (Indra) as (butchers cut up) a cctw. Vd. 1, p, 165. 

IVhat an amount of beef-eating is implied'in a sacrifice of 
three hundred buffaloes !—the greater part, as usual, being de¬ 
voured by the assistants. • The cooking is A^cry minutely and gra- 
plucally dcscrijoed, in vol.*2, pp. J.17, &c. Rart was roasted on 
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spita, while the fttceadaiita ‘eagerly watched tlie joint, enilSnp: 
up the (grateful fumes, and e^ng < It is fragrant.’ Other parts 
were boiled in a otddron. d^re were vessels to distribute the 
bruth; dishes%itb coven; skewers and knives; and, for daintier 
pastes, the meat was mide into balls. The queens and wives 
of the saoriftcers asdsted in cooking and jweparmg the banquet; 
which, on the particular occasion idluded to in the text, consibt- 
ed o{ horse-flesh 1 All was washed down witii copious libations 
of 4 strong spirit, nude from the jioice of the Soma plant.* liishi 
Kakthivai bad in every way most unclerical propensities. He 
thanks the Aswins most cordially for giving him a cask, hold¬ 
ing a hundred jars of wine (vol. 1., f.. 308); and Bishi Vamadeva, 
who was taken out of bis mother's side, solicits Indra (vo7. 3, p. 
185) for a hundred iars of Soma juice. Bishi Agoitya also, in a 

S neer half crazy ^kta, (vol. 2, p*. 200,) writes of “ a leather bol - 
e in the bouse of a vendor of spiritn." These were the men that 
fbught Aleimnder, the great Macedonian; after such u feast of 
the Gods, Indra puts forth all Ms might, and destroys the fiercest 
of the Asurcut, 

The notices of their social state and progress in the arts imply 
a high degree of civilization. They had roads (ool. 2, p. 256) 
and mrries (rol. 2, p. SX)- They measured tlieir fields with a rod. 
They had curiages imd war chariots drawn by horses; and bullock 
earte and waggons. The carriage was of wood, with brazen 
wheels and iron rims and pillars. It had seats, {vol. l.p. 175,) 
and awnings (vol. 1, p. 94),' was ‘ easy going’ and sometimes inlaid 
with gold. They Vore golden collars, gold bracelets, ear-rings 
and anklets, and golden tiqras.^ Iron was in common use; and 
tliey appear to have been the first to discover how to turn it in¬ 
to steel. Forus gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander, as a most 
precious gift; and it is said to have been lately found that the steel 
0 ^^ far-famed Damascus blades was impoiled from the Indus. 

iHre read of iron (steel) armour {vol. 1, p. 153), of shining 
laoM and helmets; of swords and javelins; arrows t^ped wi^ 
st^, and cuirasses inlaid with gold {vol. 3, p. 333). The defen- 
' sive armour of the poorer warriors was stitchra, or padded, 
(vol. I, p. ^3), such as was worn by the ancient'Assyrians and 
Persians. * 

The ‘grain ^most frequently mentioned is barley, or millet. 
They had \fcavers aqd rope-makers; and for the ladies there were 
needles and needle* work (to/. 2,p. 288). The bJiistg, with “his 
skim'bag }>ointing downwards,” brought them water; and grotAns 
rubbed down their horses. The camel and the ass were known 
to tlunn: and of wild animals, the Ron, tlie wolf, the dog, the 
and the wild cow. read *of herds of wild elejmants 

' Tlic modem jnr hoMi> three bushels ' 
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{voL 1, p, 175); but we have met with ouly on^o^ceofs 
tame* elephant, in connection with a King Mngaya» or 
an Asufa, * {voL 1, p, 149); and there ia no aUniuon to the use of 
the elephant in war;—a fact of considerable ohronologioal tm<* 
])ortance. The first half of the* FipJa, it |s also worthy dT 
remark, knows notlung of^Indra'a elephant, or of Siva and hW 
birfl. • 

They lived in booses, strongly built and spacious. They com* 
pare the sky to a hall with a thousand columns {voL 3, p. 348X 
They must have congregated in towns; and the cities of their 
enemies are mentioned very frequently: but it is singular and 
most perpTcxing that the qgpie of any one city is^ot to be met 
with. There is but too .much however of the aarker features 
oi«eabtern city life,—cheating, gambling, the abandoning of chil- 
di en, thieves, courtesans, and^eunuchs. All these crimes &e Rishis 
j)as8 by with a calm indifference: but there was one crime for 
which they had no mercy:—cattle stealing. It provoked all 
tlieir ire ; and dire were their curses on the robbers. 

Sea-going ships and navigation in the open sea were fa¬ 
miliar. to them, and merchants sailing for gain. But they do 
not appear to have been a maritime nation themselves. 

/(/u, son of Bang Tvgroy sails in a hundred oared ship, and is 
rescued from danger, or &om ship wreck, in some mysterious fa¬ 
shion, by the twin ^swins. If these sons of the sea” were stars, 
it may mean that, being driven out of his reckoning by a storm, 
he steered home by their aid. Turmsu and Yadu also maxe a 
sea voyage, which is often mentioned as if it were something 
w^ondeifuL In both these cases no country is named, and the 
localities (as almost everywhere els*e) are left in vexatious and 
perplexing obscurity. The legend of Bhujyu is sufficiently cu¬ 
rious. We quote it in its most detailed form from vol. 1, p. 307. 

Tugra verily, Aswins, sent (his son) Bhuwa to sea, as a 

* dying man parts with his riches; out you brought him back In 
' vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, 'and keeping out 

* tlie waters. Three nights and three days, Nasaxyas, have you 
^ conveyed Bhujya in three rapid revolving cars, having a hun-. 

* dred wheels, and dravip. by six horses, along the dfy bed of the 
‘ocean to the shore of the soa. This explbit yoiu aohie\ 

‘ As\viKS, in the ocean, where therqis nothing tcAgive support, 

‘ nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, when brought 
‘ Bhajya, sailinf in a hundred oared ship, brck* to his father’shoube.” 
The Aswinsxre now supposed to be the three sfkrs of Aries,.and 
are represented by a horse’s head in the Hindu zodiac. This ac- 
cord!».with the three-wheeled car given to them in the Rig-Veda 

* Piofcs'or Wilson raJls tins l»ca8t a‘^^teminc plejithaTit” jml f^iflircTv Tvhe 
th* r It mnj not lx the biiathetmm Is not ^rtga na hunti “ the cIii>hantof Mnga^** 
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( Voh It ph^ 96.) The hundred wheels of the text are thc.hun- 
drod oars. *Hece we have evidently one of the first piratical expe- 
dilious oa record^ but while Jason had only one ship, Bhujyahns 
three. It is further mtercstingi as showing that, in these primi¬ 
tive tunes, the Jihidus had the courage to stand out to sea, and 
to steer by the sun and stars. 

The l^jahs sent ambas^dors to one another There w^re 

halls of justice,” halls and chambers of sacrifice* but apparent¬ 
ly no temples and no images. The^ bad samis (cara\anseraib) 
on the great roads, which were often infested with robbers. 
They had doctors and drugs of ail kinds, under the^ special 
tronage of R^fra and the Ashdivs : arwl, for their amusement, they 
had puppets and stage exhibitions. ( VoL 3, p. 185.) 

The social position of woman was considerably higher then 
it is in modern India. She is si>C]%en of kindly and pleasantly, 
as the light of the dwelling.” The Kishi and his wife converse 
on equal terms, go together to the sacrifice, and pra!cticc aus¬ 
terities together. Lovely maidens appear in a procession, (jrown 
up unmarried dauglit^rs remain withdut reproach in their father’s 
house. On the other hand, tvo have a case of polygamy *01'the 
most shameful kind* Kakshivaty one of the most illustrious uf the 
IliBhis, nmrrics ton sisters at once {yoh 2, ik 17); and, if the tone 
of female sdeiety is to be judged of from the wife of a liishi, or 
from a lady who is herself the author of a Sukta^ women, in those 
da^s, wore no better tliaii they should be. 

A gallant, deep drinking, high feeding race were these wild 
warriors by the Indus. They rushed to the fight rejoicing in 
the dust of battle.” They made forays far and wide; and would 
have nothing from the gods short of a hundred winters. Since 
‘ a Inindred yeai's” says the lii&hi (jotama, were appointed (for 
‘ the life of man) interpose not, ^ods, in the midst of our passing 
‘existence, by infiicting infirmity on our bodies.” VoL l^p. 
230 ; and many a cow must they have stolen, and many an enen^ 
must have gone down beneath their lance, ere tlie hiiirdrod 
“ winters” passed away. With lance and battle axe, shining 
* helmet, ^arnibhed mail inlaid \idtli gold, sharp sword, and war- 
horse in s])lcndid trappings, arc we iiot transported to the 
days of chivalry, to llie knightly barons on the banks of the 
Bhine ? Apvf il high tournuiuent be pixtclaimed and lists spread, 
and the high born maiden sits in her beauty, the prize for gal¬ 
lant icals of orpis, would not words and deeds alike avouch the 
kimship of the East and West, the oneness of tl^ great IfiUo- 
German races? But even so, we read» it was done on the banks 
of the Indus. Aswins,” says Kakshivat, “ your admirable 
'^(horses) bore the car, w'hjch you Ifad harnessed, (first) to the 
, ‘ goal,'lor the sake of honour: tiud thcdanibcl, who was the prize, 
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' camQ through affection to you, and acknowledged you? (1ms- 
‘bandship), saying, you are (my) lords.” Vol. 1. p. 322. 

This lady (allegorical by the way) was won in a chariot race; 
Bavia wins Sita by the bending,oi the bow, and so Arjuna won. 
J)riuqinflL Such cases, of cours<f, were always (and must id- 
^avH have been) rare and exceptional: but it is strange and 
stanling to come upon the most extravagant flights of mediscval 
chivalry reflected back from the Hindu Vedas. 

The picture of Hindu life and manners, at the time of the 
Macedonian invasion, diners from ours chiefly in being more 
darkly shaded. The Hindu even then had degenerated; and 
the Life of an Eastern King” on the banks of the Indus differ¬ 
ed little in its shameful details Trom that of his modem succea- 
soi* at Lucknow on the banks of the Goomtec. 

“ The shameful luxury of their princes,” writes Curtius (Lib. 
Vlll. 32^ “ surpasses that of all other nations. lie reclines in 
^ a golden* palankeen, with pearl-hangings. The ^i^esses, which 
‘ be puts on, are embroidered with purple and gold. The pillars 
‘ of his palace are gilt: aifd a running pattern of a vine carved 
^ in gold^and figures ol' birds in silver, ornament each column, 

‘ The ditrhdr is held while he combs and dresses his hair: then 
‘ he receives ambassadors, anil decides cases, * * The women 

‘ j)repare the banquet, and pour out i\iiS to^oflich all the 
‘ hidians are yreathj addicted. Whenever he, or his queen, 

‘ went on a journey, crowds of dancing girls in gilt palankeCns 
‘ attended; and, when he hecaiu^ intoxicated, tliey carried 
‘ him to his couch”:—and, if wc afe to belfevc his biographer, 
into such a vile sensual thing as ljiis, 4 the great Alexander was ra¬ 
pidly degen erating. 

Turning to more important, subjects, let us inquire what the 
Sidetas have to tell of the religion and worship of the Vedic 
Hindus, The curious antipathy of llic Hindu mind to facts, 
and its ignorance of the very elements of history and historical 
evidence, distinguish the Hindus from all other nations having a 
rich and cultivated literature: When such evidence is asked for, 
or any evidence for the trutli of his religion, probably the answer 
of nearly every pandit would be, “ Our fatjjiers taught us, as 
‘ their fathers taught them, that the Vedas came from Ihe moul4i 
‘ of tlrahma.” * Is it true then that the mytholog 3 ^^d worship 
of the 'present day are identical with those of the V edas, are 
derived from tfiem, or closely agree with thom ? Let it be 
rem*embered that this is not a question of mere antiquarian lore, 
or literary curiosity. It jnay involve* great results and mo¬ 
mentous mtcrest^i. Like the recovered Bible in the hands 
of Luther, tlierecovered and published Vedas may prove a ful-' 
ermn for effecting great and large changes in the popular belief— 
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the introduction to a brighter day. For the answer is, that they 
have so little in common, that they must be acknowledged in all 
fairness to be , two distinct religions. Professor Wilson’s calm 
and temperate statement on this point carries conviction with it: 
and we can vouch for its accuracy, so far as the first half of the. 
Big'Veda is concerned. , . 

“Wo find” writes he, “ a striking difference between the niy- 

* thology of the R^- Veda, and that of the heroic poems and Pu- 

* rimta. The divinities worshipped are not unknown to later 
'systems, but there perform very subordinate parts; whilat 
' those deities, who are the great Gods, the Du Mfijores of tlic 

* subsequent period, are cither wholly unnamed in the Veda, ur 
' are noticed in on inferior and different capacity. The names 

* of Siva, of Maiiadbva, of Durga, of Kali, of Ram v* of 

* Krishna, never occur, as far as we are yet aware. We have a 

* Uudra, who in after times is identified with Siva, but who, 

‘ even in the fhiranas, is of every doubtful origin and identificu- 
‘ tion, whilst in the Veda he is described as the father <')f 

* the winds, and is evidently a form'^of either Aoni, or Indka.” 
With the single exception of an epithet Kapardin (wWi braided 
hair) of doubtful significance, and applied also to another divi¬ 
nity, “ Ho other epithet applicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
‘ not the* slightest allusion to the form in wliich, for the last ten 
' centuries at least, he seems to liavc been almost exclusively 
' t^orshipped in India, that of the Linga or Phallus: neither is 
' there the slightest hint <bf another important feature of later 
‘ Hinduism, the Trinmrtw, or tri-une combination of Brahma, 

‘ Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable G.^i 
‘ (a-u-m), although, according to high authority on the religions 

* of antiquity (Creuzer), the Trimurtti was the first element in 
< the futh of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam." V ol. 
1, mp. 26, 27. 

Who then were the Gods whom the Vedic Hindus worship¬ 
ped ? There is no difficulty in the answer. They worshipped 
lNDRA<and Agni. Indi{A was the firmament, with all its pheno¬ 
mena. He alone held the thunderbolt, and was King over 
Gods and men. , Agni was the element of fire.' All the other 
Gods wei^e but manifestations, or other forms, of j^hese two. The 
relatiohshiiv) is evident between Agni and the Sun, the Snryn, 
or fiura, 'or Savitri of the Yedas, and a femal,'’ divinity. But 
Indra also is frequently identified with ‘the Sun; indeed the 
12.great deities, or AdUyas, are but other names of the same 
deity, as presiding over the 12 moaths of the year. T-t seems 
strange in the face of so significant an inference, that most of 
the best oriental scholars,. including even the iconoclast Bent-, 
ley, Sgrcc in attinuing that tlie division of the zodiac into 12 
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9)^8 was long posterior to riie tkao of the VedaS) tm4, that the 
Kisltis were familiar with the 27 Nakthairas, The *Adi^jfa$ 91 ^ 
frequency invoked are JlfiYro, Fartnu* and ia «les^ 

degree Puthan Bha^Of Vithnu, aiM Twashtri: Theca Ilf .BOohi 
discrimination in these attribdtes: hut on the wh<da thw 991 
pale and colourless. Pushaa watches over roads and ixmrimMw 
'Terashtri is the Vulcan or “ smith”* of the Gods. Sli^t ^v^i^on 
fa mi^de of Vishnu: but' we have the germ of the legendary three 
being apparently simply the rise, culmination, a^ eettiag 
ihe Sun. 

Among the inferior deities, the Maruts, or winds, hhld the 
first place; and next to them, or nearly on the same levdU the 


Astoins. 

These are two, apparently twins or brothers, and sons of the 
sea (Sindku). Sometimes, as * Dr. Wilson notices, they seem to 
be the “ precursive rays^ of the sun,” at other times, perhaps 
ihe Bun*and moon os rising out of the sea; so that l&e Vedic 
Hindus evidently had settlements on the sea coatt. They are 
almost invariably rcprcseqted as having a triangular car with 
three wheels, drawn by asses —while tneir name appears to be 
derived from aswa, a horse, which would seem to identify them 
with the two horses of the sun. Altogether they are a.pernlexing 
pair: and the Suktas addressed to them are richest of all in le¬ 
gend.* It can scarcely be doubted we think that they are con¬ 
nected with the primitive Hindu a^ronomy,^whlch we ^hall 
afterwards notice. ’ . 

Heaven, Earth, {Aditi and PrJsni) and Ocean, are rarely 
invoked, and the Sun has comptVatively few Suktas. Occa¬ 
sional laudations are given to .rivers, especially to Saraswati: 
and this nature worship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and even the yapa or sa¬ 
crificial post. We had almost forgotten Ushas, or the dawn, to 
whom some of the most beautiful hymns in the Veda are ad¬ 
dressed. All tliese deities are expressly declared to be “ the pro- 

E of the heavens and the earth” {vol. 1, p. 276). No men- 
is made of the planets: for Briliaspati, or Brahibanaspati, 
t a planet, but “ the lord of Prayerand the. moon has nob 
Ifven a Sukta. ’ The worship of the Vedic race is briefly but oom- 
preljouBively described by themselves, (Asht. I. A^hy.*f. Sukttf 6.) 
" The btanders around associate wirith (Ind ai^the mighty 


*Their connectfbn with India (Jnpiter), their juitrona^e of mariners, their twin-* 
brotherhood, the two horses and stars fbund on their comsf identify them with tho 
sian Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory tiiat the Greoka were aa 
- or Fenian tribe oriffmally, as t^r language indisputably proves. The legend 
fsens is another liim in tHb chain. It U singular to nnd au (*xception^ and 
1 wonl^p prevailiag iu co^tries so remote as India and Greece, while it had 
(if it ever txisted) among the parent stock in the vast regions between. 
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*<(81111), the mdesfaruclive (fire), the moviog (wind), aad the li^te 

* that i^ne in the eky.” 

The rel^on of die Vei!ae||^en, was nature worship, light care« 
less and irreverent, anitnaJ in its inmost spirit, with lit¬ 

tle no sense of sin, no (ongings or hopes of immortality, no- 
ihti^g high, serious, .or thoughtful. There was no love in their 
wdrship. They pared only ‘for wealth, victory, animal gradS-' 
catiim, tiod freedom from disease. The tiger might have joiaMl 
in t theiio lurtty er 8 ~>Grant me health, a eomforti^le den, 
of deer Jlofi uows, and strength to kill anpr intruder on my mM. 
** The Uetcii^ they implore’” says Professor Wilson, “ are for 

* tjie most part of a temporal and pei^onal description^—wealth, 

* food, life, posterity, caltle, cowsand hprsea '.-^protection against 

* enemies, victory over them, and sometimes their destriiution " 
** Tliere are a few indications of a hope of immortality* and of 

* future happiness: but they are neither frequent, nor, in gene- 

* ral, distinctly announced.” In one or two passages 

* and his office of ruler of the dead, arc obscurely alluded tu. 
‘There is little demand for moral benefactions.”— {Vol. I, pH 

25.) 

So merely fanciful, so wearisome and monotonous, so con¬ 
temptuously irreverent, are the great bulk of their prayers (to 
Indn especially) that.Professor Wilson can scarcely belic\c 
them to he in earnest. Take for instance the following hymn. 
It is addressedssto the girdde^s Anna {Anna Devata, known in 
Bengal as Anna Puma), pemonified as Pitu, or material food, by 
the Bishi A^tya. (^Vol. 2, a 192 ). 

1. I glorify PUif, tlie gi-eat, the upliolder, the strong, by whose inMgo- 
rating power Tnta (Indra) slow the inutiLited IVwfm (a ^«ud) 

2. Savoury PUu^ sweet Pita / we worship thee; become our protector, 

3. Come to us, Pitu^ auspicious with auspicious aids ; a soui’ce of de¬ 
light ; not unpalatable, a fiioud uell respected, and baMiig uoue (but agree¬ 
able pr^rties). 

4. Thy favours, Pittt^ arc (Mused through the regions, as the winds 
are k^road through t*he sky. 

5. Thow (men), Ptftf, who are thy distiibutors, most sweet Pitu, 
who arc the rclishexs of thy tlavours, are as if they had stiff nooks (gotipM 
to the throat ?), 

6. The ihovffhts of the vii^hti/ gods are fixed upon thee ;*by thy kind au^ 
mtelligeut obsibtance, \lndra) slow Ahi. 

7. When, P^ , this (jiroduct^ of the water-wealthy clouds (the rain) ar¬ 
rives, then do,*^iou, sweet PUn, Be at hand with snflicieucy’ for our eating. 

B. And since we onjoj the abundance of the waters/lud of the plants, 
tlierefo^e^ Boor, no ;iHOU grow rkr. 

* IVo Hare not found these, except in the legend (for nothing is founded on il 
throe bmtners called Bthhus^ n ho for their mer^rious actions were made 
the geitps of mountains of Purantc rubbish. a 

t Tama is iisually connected tfith the Yamana Hver, and was 
tUcK H nau>c tuK*. 
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And since ve enjo^ ihy'zfiixtore with boiled or boilod 

barleV, therefore, Boot, do wiod grow fat. * 

10. Vegetable cake if fried meal, do tbou be eabstantial, whoinloiisiy eoti 
invigorating; and Body, do thod grow fat. 

11. We csjtrart trcm thee, cur praises ae cows yield bttttw 4br 

oblations; from thee, who art exhil^ttng to the gods ; exhilarating Alao 

US. * 

* sunilar strain tho Soma pl&nt is addreesed} mixe4 irp hf 

Mli^rioiiB aseociatioD^ of which we have lost the key, with 
thgipiboii'<'god. This plant, (the acid Asfylqnas)^^ U found iMdly, M* 
eMmig to Dr. Roxburgh, from the mountains of MiMsendenMt 
all the way to the Indus, and on llie jxilU of the BbeUn past. 
ViswamitrH passes the Sutlej and Beyaa to gather it. It was 
bruised between two stojxcs, mixed with milk or barley juice, 
aud, when fermented, formed a strong inebriating ardent ^irib^ 
probably not very unlike whisky. 

Herodotus, (Book I. 133,) tells us of a singular custom thaitT>re<- 
vailed amongst the ancient PcTbians. ** It is also” writes he," useir 
' general practice to deliberate upon nf&irs of weight, when thep are 
^^drv7ih; and then, on the morrow, when they are sober, the deciriou 
‘ <o w.hich they came the night before is ])ut before them by the 
^ master of the house in whicli it was made; and if it is then ap- 
^ proved of, they act on it; if not, they it aside, ^metimes 
Miowever, they are sober at their first deli berati^fb, but in this 
‘case they always reconsider the matter under the inflvence of 
‘ wine.^ This drawing their inspii:atioa from the bottle, as a trait 
of national manners, is of the oddest In other words they did ' 
nothing without drinking. Some ftraces of the same habit still 
Huger among tlieir English and Traip-Atlantic coumus ; and it of¬ 
ten happens, that nowhere do Minisierb explain their policy more 
eloquently and more openly than at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. 

It appears tliat the Rhhis of the Vedas introduced this custom, 
or belief, into religion. Indra and all the gods arc every where 
I'cpresentod as unable to perform any great cxjdoit without the 

S " ration of the Soma juice, or, in plain English, until they 
drunk. 

ay oui libation reach jo\i o^hilaratiiig, invigorating, luebriatu.g,* 

precious. It is companiouablo, ladi'Uy enjoyable, ilie oAciiliiower 
of hosts, immortal. ^ 

Thy mcbiiety is most iutome. uevoithclesfe tliy acts aic mo^t benefi¬ 
cent" (IV, 2, y>. 1(>9.) Vk 

The adorable and powerful Tndba, partaxing of the iSba/w, mixed with 
barley, effused at HUe Trtkadruka rites, has drimk Vitli Vuhnu as much as 
he wished * the draught has exuited that gieatand mi^ity Indra to pciform 




“lot.” {)W. 2,y) 260.) 

oury indeed is this (boraa;; sweet it sliarp, and full cf flavour ; 
is able to ^ncounter 1nd<ia in battles, after ho has 1>ecn quailing this 
inking of it lutlra has been elevated bi thu slaying of Viitra” &c. 
p. 470 ) 
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Tb« «tauMh of i« m Mcwoknis of 8ma «s a lake” (rol 3, p,60}; 

it twoBa like tte ooeiM< {Rrf. 1 . p> $!•) 

* Timm sumntaat tlur muu^ Inoba, for the sake of drinking the 

libatiam, (rof. lift.) 

Im&l, we SoftM joiok, i<tpMtedl 7 shaking it'from thy heard ” ( Vol. 

S38t^ 

in » ettrions couvei^ilon (voL S, p. 152), Indra aqd 
ts nearly come to blowa for the aaotincutl food. He 
«U. The^ dMoand an ennal share: and Agastya (we fear I 
cally) $n their uvour. Hnndreds of passages he 

quoted W ioe aam^ ^i^rt 

But 'hhf gods alone drew strength from the iShma. From 
thq e^pSe potent juice the Bishis tdso sometimes derived their 
inaj^atiou. CbUga tells us (vol. 3, p.) in plain terms “ this 

* fawerage insjiires speech. This savoury Soma, drunk on this 

* oocasioa, has been tnost exhilarating/’ 

** Sages and saints,” says yiswamitra, " drink together, with 

* the gods, the sweet juice of tho Soma.” (III. 86.) But worse 
is behmd:—a lady, named VUwavara^ writes or sings a hymn tv 
Agni, and affira an nblation, praying amongst other things, for 
the preservation of concord between man and wifebut listen 
to Avatsara's account of her, and two or three more of his bro¬ 
ther Jiiahii (yol. 3, p. 311.); 

** Swift u the excessive and mrth-distending inebriation of 

* Viahwaxara (I), Ybyata and JUnfiH; they u^ge one another to 

* drink: they find the cdoious draught the prompt giver of iu- 

* toxication.|’ 

A practical business-like pfoceeding was this worship of Indra; 
and it is edifying to observe the easy terms on which deity and 
worshipper meet together. “ Sit down, Indra,” says Viatoa- 
mitra, “ on the sacred grass;—and, when thou hast drunk the 
Soma, then, Inura, go home.” ( Vol. 3, />. 84). *' Drink, IndrOf 
*tho Soma that is effused for thy exhilaration,” sings Bishi 
Bharadwaja; ‘‘ stop the friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting 
‘ in our society, respond to our hymns.” ( VoL 3, p. 454.) 

“Who buys this, my Indra, with ten milch kine? wheif 
shall ha\ o slain (your) foes, tiien let (the purchaser) give 
again to me. ( Vol. 3, p. 170)” 

All this* is melancholy and degrading—god, worshipper, and 
the traffic ..ween them. It is but a grade above the beksts, 
and surely' cannot have been in earnest, liie introduction of 
such a worship explains the Greek story of Bacchus, and 
shows that it was not a lie invented merely to flatter Alexandi^. 
T|pi|,4ruaken worship, the reclining king, as Curtins punts 
bstUae to his oouch by troops of courtesans after an org% 
IfcaNie at Lucknow, and wherever he went, so attended, 41 
. (HUTounded,—realize and surpass Dionysus, Silenus, and 
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Bacchanals. No worAip ever iioeked the eldee, mor^ 
ble and contemptible than the religion of tihe Vedak 
The Soma juice then was the oblatibo* or Kbttti<ih|' hf thie 
Vedio worship (the Homa of Pwnds)} and‘aQosiooe tp it;* 
laudations, meet one in almost eVerjr page. Surely, if tiHKIir lb# 
jatiU question whether the Ariana eanae &om India or tM 
gift, from Aria, the jdaoe of the'Shmo in their worehip shojaid 
to set it at rest What people in tiieii^ aense# would 
for daily oblation in their households, a plant in a host^ 
Wattttry, or far away to the North of Belhi, ai^ of fThioh the 
people of Bengal and Bahar probably,, unleaa they w«re inuoi^ 
grants frdm the West, most likely* never would have heard*? 

The worship of th^ pld Hindus was very simple. A,s des¬ 
cribed in the Suktaa ^ (we borrow Professor Wilson’s epitome) 

* it comprehend offerings, priyer, and praise; the former are 

* chiefly oblations and libations :—clnrined butter poured on 

* the fii^, and the expressed and fermented juice of the Hanui 
‘ plant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked,'in what mon- 
‘ ner, does not exactly appear, although it seems to have been 
‘ bometimes sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or 
‘ rather on the ktua, or sacred grass, strewed on the floor) and 

* in aU cases the residue was drunk by the^ aseiitants .—Theift is no 

* mention of any temple, or any reference to a jilibhc place of 

* worship,* and it is clear that me worship was entirely domes- 

* tic: the worshipper himself do^s not appear to have taken any 
‘ part personally m the ceremonyi;*and there is a goodly array 

* of officiating priests—seven, and itometimes sixteen—by whom 

* the different ceremonial rites are performed, and by whom, the 
‘ Mantras, or prayers and hymbs, were recited.” Vol. 1, p. 24. 

The priests are thus enumerated in the text of the Veda 

1. Hotri. 

2. Potri. 

3. Ritwij. 

4 . Neshtri. 

5 . Agpidhra. 

6. Prasastri. 

7. Adhwaryu. 

8. Brahman. 

and the householder, who institatCB the ceremony* Later wrTters 
introduce farthen sub-divisions; and assign to eaNs his share of 
the pay, conrputed on the supposition, thict the gift is a hundred 
C(KWS. They name the proportion ewh is to receive, and as- 
eadh his partionlar part in the ceremony : but, as asua^, dif- 
rdrteooncilably about tliem. The Brahman, it will be observ- 
only.a priest like the others, and three of the other orders 

The SAcreficial ''hamber, or ball wos the hoa^Q of the >forshippcr. 
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f&f&ve «qiuil sharet wiCh iiiflat. H4 Mj^pears to have repcgtedT 
the pw y w a , 'wad to have heati the purohit ot foreman: and 
tt^fore Oil private aod* over^day eeremoniea, where such a 
hcust would have been absurd, he alone did all that was neces* 
savjr: and lUnM, witii the Invariable cunning of priestcraft 
among an tis^ttevod race, he rose ao pre-eminence. It is evi¬ 
dent also that no One was fcAdridden to hear or read the VeAft; 
for its hymao osed at every saeridoe, were then the vcma<idK 
We may Aodtoo here as a matter yet $ubjudiee, that thougltpS^ 
d a as»B> of HWMt sme v‘epeatedly mentioned in the Yedas, fflrnie 
aro im Mil'aiieitn to ‘Sudm or Kshatrya; and that a like division 
into fosmolwira pre^l^ amongst the ancient Persians; the 5th 
probably being captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the 
nattber, seven i and it is easy, by taking in or leaving out 
elaases and profossioas, to make them as few or as many ns W3 
please. The spirit of the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a 
difibrent faith, or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
JEUdiis intreal Indra " to strip of their block skins but any 
thing like caste, in its modem sense,‘it utterly ignores. If such 
a system as caste prevailed in these ages, it is impossible that no 
allusion should be made to in full five hundred hymns, out¬ 
spoken enough on other matters. 

We are nNnr in a eondition to judge of the religion of the 
Vedas, and to trace its rclntionsliip to other cr^da. The follow¬ 
ing tabular statement of the number of Suktas\n the 500 hymns 
translated b> Piofessor Wilson, addressed to each deity, sets 


their actual worship I'learly bwfore tis. 
Indra, ... 

* 

• • • 

... 178 

Agni, ... ... . 

■ s • 

... 147 

Aswins, 

. • . 

... 28 

Maruts, 

... 

... 24 

Mitra, . 

... 

... 17 

Yaruna, ...i 

... 

... 20 

Uslias, . 

... 

... 11 

8urya or Sa\ itri, ... . 

... 

... 5 

Vayu, .. 

... 

... 6 

Rudm; 

... 

... 3 

Ilrihaspati, . 

... 

... 2 

Sarasvq^ti, 

• • a 

... 1 

VitobEU,t . 

... * 

... 2 
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• One of the Icntt pteatant phnues of fhe slan§ cf om day, u " WUite FandyielhP 
Do tho..r who use it, know tiuit tlie Pumlns ntrt orr^inallj os white as thein|ij|& 
and liail quut as much dislike to “a uiggti ’ ***** 

t^»one ui thi. tii't Asht^hi 
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Ibhis leaves less tiiaa # 1 ^ hjntos all tbe o^er f^d moM 
fantastic deniaeae of their Faatheon. We have alraedjr Men 
that thejr also worshipped (whatever that may meao^ ihe Kghlll 
of Heaven.” 

To scholars it is evident thal tins is nothing moiie or tnim 
e ^ligion of the Persumsi when they first appear on the etaM 
try. A short extract from Herodotus wtU enable m 1 
ders to jo^e for themselves. _ It is nature worship: not 
hero worship ; and (haying no idols) not UiofathT. 
edotus writes:—the Persians have no imsgmof the ffodi, 
temples, nor altars, and contider the use of mantde « mliy^ 
'’^This coBaes, 1 think, fropi their.aot beUe ving the god# to have 

* the same nature with men, as.the Greeks imagine. Ihelr wont 
‘ however is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 

* and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 

* give to the whole circle of the firmament They likewise offsr 
‘ lo the «un and moon, to the caith, to lire, to water, and to the 

* winds. These are ^e only gods, whoso worship has come 

* down to them from ancient times.” Book I., p. 131. The dei¬ 
ties ^erefore were the same :* but the ritual was, in certain 
jjoints, different. “ They raise” he adds “ no altar, light no fire, 

‘ offer no libations;—there is no consecrated barley cake.” 

He brings the victim to unpolluted ground—etlts the victim 
‘ in pieces, and, having boiled the fiesh (how did he manage this 
‘ without fire ?) hb lays it upon the tsndercst herbage (the ^tua 
‘grass of the Hindu). When all,is ready, one of the Magi' 
‘ comes forward, and chaunta a bpnn, which they say recounts 
‘ the origin of their gods. It is uotilawful to offer sacrifices, un- 
‘ less there is a Magus present.” liook I., p. 132. 

!Now for a glimpse 01 a Persian at dinner. “ The richer Per- 
‘ sians cause an ox, a camel, a horse and an ass to be baked whole 
‘ (on their birth-day), and served uji to them. They are very 
‘ fond of wine and drinlc it in large quantities.” Herodotus, 
fiiook I., p. 133. 

• It is certain that there were two riv al religions in Persia—tho 

faith of Ormuzd and the faith of the Magi. Of the funner llerof 

dotus knows n 9 thing at all; and yet the great inscrijAion of Darius 

was ah’eady engraved on the rock at Bchistun. Tiie religion, 

which Herodotus writes of, was the Magian; aad his .informer 

must have been p. fire worshipper't He knew ti>at, on jiublic 

occasions, victims were sacrificed: but the domestic worship, 

an^ the Ubations there poured out, were probably concealed from 

■ 

* l£erodot{i8 confounilfl Jfi/ro^with ^yluta •but the important thing to observe 
Ik jUlf Mitra was a Persian god« 

"if clurnsi/ blending of tbe«e two ^stems int? ono is sufficient p*-oof that the 
worship, m*it«« pic^cnt form, U a corrui/ion, r»r a for^nry, of a L\r l^kr dutv 
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fails. This would noi; be «i|X|>rii^ as hie ignorance of 
very name of Omaad— Jih$xi0^maidat ** tfae all-knowing Lord.** 
But^ Anmm orawb|Mi|ti^ if we had no other evidence, this 
alftne would anffioe to prove that the Hindua and Persians were 
of the same neligion ana rai9e> • ' 

The Hindu ii^d,like dust of the Persians, was peculiarly «04 
ceesible to Ihrtdgn iuSuencea; and their fait^ so far from oeil 
fixed and |«i(|isoveaU^^ has been, as we now ki^w, in a 
flu* frma 
this 



,tiine of their eBrlies|^records. We have 


the fill 


a ofaiea djt i^s ^whom we have purposely left 
mbMlaond 1 haints of belief, and in sacrifices a 



abhorren 


vitual of ithe Aishis. The misplaced deities are Ha, 
Mahi, hlenu, Vayn and Kairitri. The commentators know little 
or nothing about them; and whenever Hindu commentators are 
ignorant of the true explanation, as a mere matter of course 
uey invent a fislse one. So where the Veda is silent, we have 
Dinning to hope from them. ' , 

I7p to this point we have been treading on safe ground, and 
noticing facts where is little room,for diflerenoe of opinion. 
We now launch forth i ito the unknown, deeply sensible of defi¬ 
ciency in scholarship, and with little leisuie tor research. II may- 
savour of 4 >rcsutnption, so scantily provided, to bring forward 
opinions and«t conclusipns at variance witli those of the great 
body of oriental scholars, and which, if w ell founded, will revo¬ 
lutionize the prevailing ideas on early Indian History. But 
the days of angry coutrexersy are ended: and, if our views 
are in the main well founded, they will lose little of their value 
with those best qualified to jjudge, because they lack the autho¬ 
rity of a name. 

Let us follow out, in the first place, the f tint indications mark¬ 
ed by the names of those antiquated and forlorn deities, com¬ 
ing from where nobody knows, and altogether out of place in 
the court of Indra. 

The first is Ila, or Ilita. The Veda calk her Ila of the huu*. 
dred wintersthat is, very ancient. Sir Henry Aawlinson founiS 
on a tablet, now in the British Museum, a goddess called Hi, or 
Bilat Hi, '' queen of the gods,” with a list m 41 titles belongii^ 
to her. Shp was atBabylonian goddess. 

Vatu has jnoro frequent notice, and sometimes appears as 
identical wiitu Indra. At other times Indra is his charioteer. 
But, when distinct, >it is easy to see that therp is no fit place 
for Mm in the Vedic Pantheon. The haughty Maruts wait 
on Mura. Indra is their king, and Budra their father. What 
relatloiiship then is left for vayu ? r Agun we find a C 
dean Qod, whose name Iva, or Vah, is found in a royal fi 
luling^Tcr Ui of the Chaldees.”' The king’s name v 
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or Shmna^-Vah^ which (^Skamas being the Sun)*is very 
near akin to Ltdra- Vayu, This Iva, or Vah, too is the (Jod 
of the winds or tempests, and a whirllt^ind, according to Sir 
II. Kawlinson, is ** a wind of. Iva.’’ Ills emblem is a wea- 
])on 8U[>poscd, on the same authority, to be a thunderbolt. 
^V^wrlter in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1859, 
suggests a conneefion between the name of this God and the 
Jah, or Jau-veh, of the Hebrews: but we are expressly told 
in Exodus that the name Jehbvah was not known to Abraham, 
flehovah indeed is Semitic and has a totally different significa¬ 
tion. Yc4 It is not uninteresting to find a Yah or Jah, trans¬ 
ferred from Ur to India, a«d there, out of place, yet tradition¬ 
ally supreme. 

•rurning from gods to Asuras^ we at once reject the etymology 
of the Pi/ranas for tint term. There are no Strras in the Vcclas 
cxee])t or the Sun,an(lthcrcfon‘ no ground for mak¬ 

ing A nf/roj the negative or oj>po!»itc of J^7tra, The word Asuram” 
ite translated bv the commentator himself “ btrejiin^th” or lord- 
ship.” The enemies whom they hated wore 110*^1110 neighbours 
or foreign invaders, whom lapse of time tran-fonned into malig¬ 
nant demons. Thus the Rac-hos, or people of Arachosia, were 
turned into the fearful Fahahasas ol ^’he poj>ular heJieT, and the 
As^yrians became As^tras^ It will be observed that tlie rela¬ 
tions of the Asuras*and Suras were originally fncndly. Vffyti is 
e\en called ** Asura” in the Veda .It was after a eonHict or 
wav that it changed. For Asm u was a jvell-kuuwn and fai* 
famed God. But, allowing even the word Asttra (the I’cr- 
sian Ahura-masda) to he of uncertain etym we find in llic 

Vrihad Aranyafta (an IJpanishad of thc\ajur V^eda) that the 
name of more than one of tlie ancient Kishis was llie unccjuivo- 

There are three li^t^ of R^shLs given in this I'prinibliad, as 
usual differing from each other. We sele *1 a few names iu 
which the first and second agree. 

Atreya (Atn.) 

Bharadwaja. 

Asim* 

Au])ajatidhanl. 

^raivani. 

Asurayana and Yaska. 

Jatukamya. 

Parcutarya or 

Parasaryayam. 

Ghrita i^usika. 

Eight descent^ above Atreya we.eome to the mythological 
Aohuti Tvastvar (^Ttcashtri^ the Vulcan of the GrccK'*^ and the 

June, 1859, ' A 
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A$wins. • Four deacents downwards from Atreya we reacts the 
Ootama^ Bharadw^ja^ and Parasara or Parasarya of the hymns. 
Angiras is the son of l^astTar. 

. In the last of the lists we fijid ^he following order.—Atreyi 
( Atri) Gautami^ Bharadw^i—Parasari—V arkkaruni— Arta- 
*bhaffa, but now removed by at least 40 descents from the devatas I 
What is to be remarked is that many of thea6 are not the hanfes 
of men but of countries. - Asuri and Asurayana speak for them¬ 
selves. ParoB^^atya is the Arian-Persian, or Parsi. Kausihi is 
from Kaush or Kush in Aria; and the Arta-bkaga to our mind 
OArries complete conviction. Herodotus writes that Persians 
originally were called Artadns, from Arta (Herat); and Bhaga 
in the Behistun inscription, id^ans lord or god: so that Arta^ 
bhaga is, word for word, lord of*Arta (or Herat). It will be 
observed also that Assyrian is before Persian in due chronologi¬ 
cal order. 

The Vedas allude also to strong built cities” perennial cities” 
** stoue built cities of the Asuras and, if these were in the air 
Professor Wilson observes, that they could not be of mucli 
use to Divadasa and other mortal kings, to whom with all their 
spoil they were given by Indra. It is true that the term is 
applied t(T Qnemies iu-a general scn^e in the Vcdic hymns ; 
but we have to do Tfritli its oiiginai bearing. There is surely 
sometliin*g also ^orc tlian an accidental sij^ilarity between 
theVlant Asura, Bala “‘the strong one ” and the farfamed Bel, 
or Baal: between .the fierce lemale Asura, Am, so often slain 
in the hymns, and the Assyrian and Babylonian goddess 
At: between the Vcdic E^ksfaua and the Assyrian Davhina ; 
and between the Anna of Babylon, the Anna Perenna of 
Italy, and the Aunrf Purna^ still worshipped in Bengal. 

Again Mr. Colebrooke finds in the 8th book of the Rig, the 
name of Nabba^ned-uktiiy a sou of Menu, not dwelling with 
his brethren, which has a startling resemblance to the Baby¬ 
lonian Nahonul; and yet the Nebo, or Nabo, dynasty is a«- 
huredly ‘ not older than Nabonas8ar747 B. C. Taking all this 
*in connection with the Greek and (according to them) the In¬ 
dian ^adition alsQCf the invasion of Semiramis, how ascertain-^ 
cd to l^fkxe been the wife of Pul, and therefore later than 800 
B. C.« am]/^lowing all these links to be more or less obscure, 
cnougb xemains fairly and clearly to indicate a connection, 
friendly tor hostile^ and probably both, between Assyria, Babylon 
and* India. Further, on the famous Kileh Shergat cylmdef is 
read the name of a king, Ashtir-rtskT^'li, who boasts of “ having 
comiuered all the Magian world.” Sir 11. Rawlinson assigns*him 
to somewhere about IKK) Ji, C.; and makes him the earliest 
.Assyrian coat] ucior. But il these allusions in the Veda point 
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^any or all of them) to Assyria, it must be observed ^hat tliey 
have already become vague aad legendary. If wilt not be 
thought pressing the matter too far then, if we assert ihat pro¬ 
bably gods and influences reached the' Hindu'race from Baby¬ 
lon and Assyria. 

Not knowing tlie intermediate steps, we are led to Greeee 
the Aswins, and to Latium diy Mena, whose legendary 
springing from Indra seems at least (etymologically also) to 
identify her with Minerva^ springing from Jupiter. In one 
case at least we have the chain compete, ^nna travels east 
from Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Phenicia, 
accompaifles her sister Dido^to Carthage, flics thence to Italy, and 
there, the Arina P^rwaof tlie Hindus oeconies the Anna Perenna 
of the Latians. Such is the Roman legend. Varuna too, the 
sky^ or hemispheric firmament, resting on the *waters, has ob¬ 
vious analogies with the Grecian Uranus. To this god, 
singly or associated with Mitra* are offered the rare and per- 
jiunctory prayers for protection from sin, which appear in 
one or two of the hymns. Still no direct influences from 
Europe can be traced in the Vedas. Influences here would be 
too strong a word. They infer rather a common medium; and 
that Mena and the Aswins, Anna and Varuna wer^ not (so to 
speak} indigenous. 

The great horse sacrifice is allowed to have been originally 
Turanian, whether deri\ed directly from the Saksc, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where tlie ^ white horse of the sun” is ‘ 
an important element in a campaign of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson 
found traces of it still lingering on the Southern borders oP 
Siberia. 

Nirltti or Nairitti, the dread earth goddess, of whom terror 
and deprecation were the only worship, is all but certainly the * 
evil goddess of the Hill tribes to whom the Khoonds still 
offer human victims. She seems thrust by fear, rather than 
adojited, into the Vedic Pantheon—the germ of the bloody 
l^ALi and the murderers’ .BnAWANNi in a day mercifully late, 
and to the Vedic men far away m the future. . Niritti has an 
ugly look; but, so far as we can see, there is no saticrion for hu¬ 
man sacrifice in the Vedas. There is‘a legetd, very early, t>ut 
latSr than the hymns, of a certain ^unah-sepas, borrowed appa- 
reQtly* from the oflering of Isaac.* A king long cbiMless makes 
a vow, that, if cl^dren are given him, he will offer his first 
befrn to the gods. He found ithard to fulfiPsuch a vow^^ and 
a Bishi Ajigarta offered^ his son Sunah^sepas as 'a victim in the 

* Frequent alli^ons also are viade to falling into a well, and being delivered, to 
which later writers have added features boiyowed from Joseph and his brethren. 
The well and the wolf seem to ns only metaphors for trouble/’ 

3 A 
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y^oung prince’a stead. The father himself binds the victim to 
tke saci^ciat post, takes the knife, and is about to immolate his 
own son, when Sunah^aepaa, by the advice of Yiswamitra, prays 
to^ Vauuna, and‘at the uut moment is set free. Nearly all this, 
however, is mere invention. The^hymn, in the Veda, (vol. I,]). 
59,) supposed to be uttered by Kunah-sepas himself, dues indeed 
represent him as bound wiim three cords to the " three-footed 
tree” or sacrificial post; but he prays that he may see his fa¬ 
ther and mother again, have much ^wealth, and be freed from sin ; 
and refers obscureW to some change or lailure in worship, 
which might have ofmiided Varana. The bonds, most probably, 
arcT but ^egorlcal bonds: but we have little doubt that the 
iu^ery is drawn from real humoa sacicifices, offered by the wild 
tribes m the neighbourhood to Niritti, “ with unfriendly loolcs,).’ 
as she is expressly named in this >ukta. Thu legend may per- 
liaps point to an earlier practice, which Viswamifra and his 
party set themselves gainst. A god named Nairim, of a 
fierce and evil nature, is said to have been worshipped by the 
Si^te. 

It appears, on the whole then, that there were two forms of 
worship in Yedio India; the one, domestic, universal, celebrated 
three times a day ‘the other, rare and exceptional; but both 
blended by It compromise into one ineougruous whole ; and 
bothsgross, and sensual, almost beyond belief. The worship of the 
elements is clearly the national* faith, with its offering!, of the 
fruits of the earth—^luma juice, barley, milk and butter. Ani¬ 
mal sacrifice is froitl without, corrupted more and more, and 
at last losing sight altogether of its original imjiort, and oomiug 
to them ])erhaps from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The fair 
inference is that ludra and fire worship was the later form on In¬ 
dian ground. T'he so-called aboriginal tribes'sacrifice buffaloes 
and o^er animals : but there is no trace of fire worship among 
them. On the other hand the Viaiaamitraa, or Aiiyiraaas, claim 
the honour of having been the first to introduce the worship 
lioth of Agni and Inara, iu various Suktas of the Veda. What¬ 
ever the Ikishis m.ay say, Viawa^Mitra was not the name of a 
man, but of a "body of immigrants ;—Viswa-Mitra, “ the men, or 
people, of' Mitlicd.'’ Whichever had precedence in time, 
there they st&nd, face to ,faee, Cain and Abel. But the 
seeds are I'nixed, and the living Ood forgotten. The one 
worships dead matter,‘until it becomes senseless ai its stocks and 
stones. The otlier deifies Satan, imagines foul evil and bloody 
demons, and becomes bloody itself imd foul and cruel, like its 
manufactured gods. 

The ori^n of the first form among a rude people is easily to be 
found. Monsieur Fcrrici', the" other day, among the hills beyond 
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the Cabul river, nhall tell us hon/ it was; though for the words 
witluu brackets we alone are responsible. I}e is'describing a 
tempest, a«<l using unconsciously almost the words of the Veda. 
“ 'Uo the roar of heaven's artillery (^Indra) succ^jpeded die wind 
* ( Vaya) ; first in gusts (the MarttU)^ finally in a hurricane (/?w- 
‘ riia)j which tore up trees by the roots and carried them to a 
•distance. Blocks of granite were- hurled down the mooutun 
‘ side, and clouds of dust, earth and stones, mingled with moss 
^ and leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed clouds 
‘(IV/fm), which added to the darkness a deluge of rain 
‘ followed the fearful features of this furipus storm.”-^ Caravan 
Journeys^ JS. 247.) 

Here we have all the details of that terrible fight, Where Indra 
jiist forth all his might, dcstfroged the dark fearful Vritray and let 
loose the rain (the cows) to ferfilizo the land of his worshippers, 
and to give them wealth and food. ^ It is represented as his great¬ 
est exploh in 18 Suktas. 

^ Such a religion could never have had any heart Tt was scarce¬ 
ly serious. The llishia address Indra in the most disrespectful 
and imlelioate terms, ^ using comparisons much too coi^rse for our 
pages; and it rapidly degenerated into wantonness,*gluttony and 
drunkenness. It still lingers in Bengal in the worship of the 
bloody Kali, where all castes mingle together,.and, after a liba¬ 
tion of ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, 
as their fathers <lid in their golden Yedic prime. It is found 
also to this day in the foul and secret rites of the Tantras, too 
abominable for Christian ears. But what was then done openly 
and unblushingly is now done^with the feeling of shame and 
guilt. Even this is progress. 

It is not our purpose to narrate how Vishnu dethroned Indra, 
of which the germ appears in the later hymns; how the foreira 
^lahadeva and Bhawani came in with the Sakae; how Buddha 
drove both before him, and reigned paramount in India for 
nearly a thousand years—^he too ])robably a Sakyan; or how Vish¬ 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga,*Kali, Kama, Krishna,* G-aneea, Kar- 
tikeya, and a host of new divinities, prevailed over a better faith* 
than their own about 1200 years ago, and enslavedf and degrad¬ 
ed the Uindu^ Our business is with Ve'dic times; and we turn 
noyf to another part of the field. 

Ij'he-Vedas in ofie sense contribute little .to history* or chrono¬ 
logy : in another sense, they lend invaluable ai(j. They remove 

An example or two of the less gross will suffice. “ Indra w strengthened by 
praises, as a horse by drinking wa^r ** Ho scatters* hig enemies, as a horbe scatters 
the flio^ with his toil and, grumbling ^caasc part of the Soma Juice was offered 
to the Maruts, he thus addresses a Jiishi, Wherefore, brother Agaitya^ dost thou; 
who art my friend, treat me with disregard? ,v(‘rily we know what is in tljy mind: 
thou dost not intend to give us anj'thiug ( FV. 160.) 
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mountaiziB of faleehood. Th& Greek writers testify that the In¬ 
dians in their time were a truth-telling race; and there seems no 
reason to doubt^ this evidence. When a legend appears in the 
Siihtaa we tah^ it for what it is worth; but when a Bishi tells 
us that a certain king gave hhn ten cows, and dwelt in a certain 
place, he may fully be trusted for the cows, and for the names 
of the kin^ and the country. * These are the postulates on whitsh 
we rely; it is not taking very much for granted. Usually the 
hymn writers imak truth; universally their Furanic successors 
write, invent, pile up, delight in falsehood. 

It is agreed that me.Tedio Hindus call themselves Arians— 
a name perhaps related to Hcmt the )Son. Indra, say the Bishis, 
has given l!he land to the Arlans. Let it be remembered that 
as far back as the times of ^rlus llystaspes, the ean'y 
writers placed Indians on both sides of the Indus, and made India 
extend westwards fully to Candabar (Gandhara). The name was al¬ 
ways India, from the Sindu or Indus, the great river oi thd'country. 

Aria proper lay west from India about the Ariau lake 
latterly: but the Kastern Modes and Parthiaus were its dis¬ 
tinctive* people, Arians oi the Arlans.” Latterly Medes, Per- 
lians, and the tribes between the Mades and the Indus were to 
a certain extent amalgamated under one rule; and Ariana stretch- 
ed loosely from the Indus to the Caspian Sea. Here is ground 
for ambiguity. But India beyond the Indus was always In¬ 
dia,* and was never called Aria by any writer, native or foreign. 
Yet the Yedio writes call themselves Arians; and hence a theory 
that the Arlan nations come from Hindustan. Some will have 
them emigrants from the Gangetic provinces, from Behar and 
Bengal. 

Is not this a parallel case ? Norman Henry, or Norman Ri¬ 
chard, says, “ God has given this land to the Norman.” It was 
truth ; but Britain did not cease to be Britain, or England Eng¬ 
land ; and the Normans were iiot a British race. Another race 
was in the country before these Arians, named by them in fierce 
contempt Dasyus, or slaves.” And they made slaves of them 
(the true “ qervile race” of Menu and later writers) whenever 
they.could. Wh^t the Normau was tu the Saxon, the Arya 
was to the Dasyu: but crueller and more imidacable. 

It is admitted also that the Yedic Hindus dwelt chiefiy on 
tHJt>ankB of the Indus and its confluence: as high up as Cash- 
mS% as low dqwn as Cutch and Northern Guzerat. Aiya- 
vaetta” the Arlan’s portion, as defined even in later tintes, 
was the country “ South of the Sa|-aswati, and North of the 
Llruhadvati.” Professor Wilson more than hesitates, and Dr. 
Wilson refuses, to believe, that tw5 branches of * the Caggar 
.(near Thanesur) an insignificant stream that loses itself in we 
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Banins, are the Saraswati and Drishadvati meant . If ao indeed 
the famous Arja-vartta” would be a little smaller than a small 
English county, a little larger than a large ^ parish. In the 
hymn, (vol. 3, p* 504,) the Sar^wati is described, “ as breaking 
down the precipices of the mcftintains,'’ fierce, mighty, vast, ‘ 
impetuous, overflowing her banks, having seven sisters,’’as 
'iiffinite, s)>lendid, progressive,—evidently pointing to one of the 
great couHucuts of the Indus, and absurd, as well as geogra¬ 
phically impossible, as applied to the Sursooty of the Gaggar. 
To our mind, the Saraswati is most probably the Ravee, the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Ira (or Arya^vaU:) and the name iS'aras- 
wafa is always and only given to the people of the Punjab. 

Wc shall attempt to trace their Eastern and Southern boun¬ 
daries, which were fast extending, as we find them in the first 
oOO hymns. Among the enemies subdued by the help of Indra, 
we find the great Arbuda^ supposed by idl scholars to be Mount 
Aboo oft the Aravali hills. Another robber chief,.destroyed by 
Jndra, named A'^u^^a(va), has two wives whom Kutsa (his con¬ 
queror) not very gallantly wishes to “ be drowned in the depths 
of the Sipha river” and whose haunts are between the Anjasi^ 
Knlisi and Verapatni rivers (vol. 1. p. 268.) In the U. S. 
Maps, we find a town still called Kaya^ and in it& 'Vicinity the 
Sipuy Bunas or Anas^ and KaKndi fivers; sufHoieiftly identifying 
the locality of I^yava, and close also to Arbuda or Abu. As 
the Nerbudda is not mentioned*in fhe published hymns, they, 
had not then crossed the Vindhyan hills. They had not reached 
OuJiiiN, Chittore, or Oodipore, and the river Chumbul does 
not appear to be known to th^m. • On the North, we have no¬ 
tices of the Jumna, Sarju, and Goorati: and one allusion to the 
Gangu. There is fighting on the Sarju between Arian chiefs: 
but they appear to have felt their, way eastward, along the base 
of the Himalaya: and their silence is a significant indication 
that, though on the verge of discovery, the great Ganges was 
^et 'Unknown, or that tliey knew it only in its northern course. 
They were Punjabis, Sindians, Cashmirians, Guzeratis, and 
Delhi men, if you will: but the kingdoms of Magadha anft 
Mithila and Ayodha, transferred to ^he Vodi^^ times, are mere 
MYTHS. The seat of Vedic power faith an\ learning ■{Vas 
between the Jumna and the Indus: and all to ihe East of 
Delhi,’ or Indr^restha, lay north of the 2Rth parallel of latitude. 
In the time of Seleucus it had come down to Petna. 


It^ is simply not credible that men should leave the fairest 
provinces of India to estal^lish themselves on the Indus and the ri¬ 
vers-of the Punjab, As soon as the Arians discovered the fertile 
vdley of the* Ganges, tKey rushed into it, as men rush to the 
diggings in our days. But that discovery was later (pcrhapi^ 
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but a YCPy Hide later) than the Vedas. There can be no reason 
(riven, if Patna, Oude, Mathura, Allahabad, and Oujein, were 
the ori{linal settlements of the Arlans, or were Arlan cities at 
all*, why the hymns and hymn writers ignore them altogether, 
*and are found only in connection with the Sindu, Saraswari and 
Drishodvati (the Coggar). As soon as ever they had a chance, 
Hindu faith and Ilindu literature floated down the Uahgo^, 
where the land' was good and rest pleasant: and the Siudu and 
the Saraswati were deserted for a richer heritage. 

Hindustan, in Ycdic times may be thus described. Along its 
western coast f I welt races different from the Ariaus of t^he Vedas 
—earlier colonizers or emigrants, most probably from Assyria, 
who had a civilization of their own and *riron hailt cities”, and 
and with whom tlic Pharaohs andt Solomon and Hiram and th'd 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried ou a lucrative trade by sea. 
This people extended gr« Jnally down the coast to Cape Comorin, 
crossed over to (^eylon, and crept up the Coromandel oc5ast, till 
stopped by the (lodavery and jMahaiiadj. 

All the Bengal Prisidmey and Central India was thinly and 
sporadically inhabited by a Tatar, Sakjan, or Mongol race, 
coming down from Tibet wA Nepal. So q)arae was the 
population in the Veda, Agiii is represented as “ the 

general” of Nithushn^ fhe firet pettier: that is, they cleared 
the ground by burning the forests : and some fine descriptions 
nre given of the grandeur apd tferror of the sight. In the North 
West were the Arians. 

After all we can but guess at truth; but when such guessing 
agrees on the whole with the known facts, it helps to give an 
intelligible and sufficiently definite idea of the general state of 
Hindustan, when the Vedas w^cre being written. 

For Arian India, one or two localities may be identified pret¬ 
ty nearly from the Suktas. 

There is a Kajah Mandhatri, or Mandhati, in the hymns: there 
is a city, Mandhati, still near Delhi. If the city was nauied 
from the king, it would go far to provfe that in his time Hastina- 
piir and Indraprestha were not yet founded, for which also there 
is Puranic authority. 

Again .prince Bhujyu, or Bhoojyu, the pirate, whom we have 
already noticed, is plainly thb name, father ot Bhooj in Cutcit ; 
a nest of pirates in all -time. 

|^«*Among the many petfy Bajahs* (a confederacy of twenty is 

* The Vctlu name is In the PersepaHtan mscnptions, Xerxes calls 

himself Na^ua^ or Nuka —the Greek aiuzx and there can be no reasonable doubt, 
that this is the true mcanmvt ol the Na^n thnasties on Cashusir and Nla^^adha 
The} n cm not snakes Tlie turnin'; Noltt into Na^, and thru m>entuig a 

''poke''Ordliip, nhieb latteih imii hate hcconit leal, arc cpiite Furaiiie 
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mcuuoncd in the Veda (voL 1, p. 147)) one named 
called also Pura, is specially celebrated : and we may gather that 
his kingdom coincided petty nearly with that of Poras in the 
time of Alexander^ He m at war wiu Su-sraras, a King trhods 
name occurs in the Rqa Taringini* as connected with Cashmete 






e now turn to the Puranic account of the periods, dynasties, 
laces, genealogies and kings of Vedio India. It looks imposing, 
minute and circumstantial. The two great dynasties of the Sun 
and Aloon, branching off into separate kingdoms; the four ages 
oi the wo^d, with an accurately defined* list of kings for each. 


marriages—all these, sanctioned as religion, and received with 
universal^ national consent, take the imagination by storm, and 
impose on the calmest and clearest reason* 

• It is only when it is found by nearer approach or uncxpoct- 
od testimony that this giant is a man of straw, tliat one wonders 
M one% own blindness* y 

The Hindu of the middle ages hiid an InjmodiTale, laciedible 
fmdness for elaborate falsehood. Tb^taie 
>\l)U'li they devoted to this purpose, fiU n*uu1 with ami/e- 
Jiient. Was ther^ ever anything ol^owlutc la lIu& wide w> Id 
like the Raghava Pandavya ^ What? wa^^*the K ighava Pandavya 
Colcbmoko shall tell us. “This e\trlordtnary poem” >viJtc8 
he, “is composed with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at 
‘ the option of the reader, be interpreted relating the hi'^tury 
^ of llama and other descendants of Dasaiatha, or inal oi Yudish- 
‘ tlilra and other sons of Pandu.” The example of this singular 
sf}le of composition ha«l been set by other writer-': but none 
like Caviraja “told tioo distinct stuiica in the samr woids I” We 
lake a single sentence as a specimen. It may be translated, 

‘•Succeeding in youtli to the kingdom of his vaiiously valiant father, who 
‘depaited lor heaven, he dwelt *happily lu the c ity of jl/of/wrr, which was^ 
‘ adorned with elephants, and uj>hclti the j»rospoiiiy of his jcjuiu” 

• 01 

“ Suocooding m youth to the kingdom of hisi^thoi dw^lt 

i happily in the peaceful city ot ausinuotwly inhabited by 

t Dht xtwTMhJtra P 


The Sanskrit ^ erse will be found in Cplebrookc's Essays, (vol. 
2, pb 100:) and so the i)oem goes on from licginAing to end. 

The men tliat could contrive, and the nation that could appre¬ 
ciate, such perverted efforts of the iinaginalion, were woi thy of 
each othei. . In such a s^ll only the Yogas and genealogies of 
Parana^ could take root, and grow up lo Heaven. Ail ihi» 
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inasB oS oa^es and dynasties and ages is nothing else th%n au¬ 
dacious falsehood and invention, the little leaven of truth con¬ 
tained in it being the names of a few Vedic kings, stuck here 
and thero apparently at hap-htyzard, which, because they repre¬ 
sent truths, suiSce of themselves to dissolve the monstrous fabric, 
and to disperse into t|un air this enchanted castle in tlie cloulds. 
Whatever facts they contain depend wholly on the authority ot 
the Vedas. There are no other (there never were any other) 
sources of early Hindu history known to them or to us. We 
speak of the time before Darius Hystaspes and Alexander. 

Supposing even the .Vedas still unknown, and taking the lists, 
as we find them in Prinsep’s U seful Tables, one’s fai^h requires 
a very strong digestion to get over the first 2 or 3 pages. Set¬ 
ting down as facts not to be questioned, tliat two dynasties carnc 
down in.direct succession from the Sun and Muon, and that two 
out of the four Yogas are chronologically determined by the 
heroes of two epic poems, as real fiesh and blood, in all probabi¬ 
lity, as Lanoelot de Lac, and llinaldo, or King Arthur himself 
and Lucius, Emperor of Home, we* find the two solar dynasties 
of Ayodhya and Mithila starting from the same point.;—but 
Kama, the 60th King of Oudo, marries Sita, the daughter of 
the 22nd King of Mithila—the chronological gap between them 
being at le'act 400 j'oors. If we attem]it to put things right by 
supposing 30 or 40 names to have dropped out, then what is the 
value of the lists ? 

Turning back to the beginning of the hlithila list, and the 
Pui’anic beginning of Hindu history, we find at the head of it 
Nimi, C/doasti, Nandiverdhana. Kiini runs through near¬ 

ly all the Yogas; but to our amazement we find among the kings 
of Magttdha, less tliaii 100 years before Cuandua Gupta, all 
the other three, Janaka, Udoasu and Nandiverdhana again. Sir 
AV. J ones places their first appearance more than three thousand 
years before Christ; their second is little more than 300. 

AVc could jtoint out many more contradictions and absurdities 
like these: but it is nut Avorth while. Lists -that vary, inedn- 
.gruitics, extravagant and revolting fables with no redeeming 
poetry, auafihronisms, falsehood of every shade and degree, 
I'rfim the q>l.aiu bbld lie to the sublime of elaborate subtlety,— 
form the staple of all the l^ui*anas. It is sometimes really amus¬ 
ing. The^writer of the Vishnu Parana, in such a simple matter 
as a list of rivers, puts down all he can remember (some twice 
over) and then, thinking his list not suiBciently imposing, fiPs it 
u p with the names of about a dozen Rishis taken bodily from the 
A’odas! 

Partly from the skill and elaborateness of the fiction, anti 
partly, horn the mutual &iq)port which the Brahmioical writers 
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gave, each other—astronomy, poetry, legend, chronology'and his¬ 
tory all helping on the deceit—has been the ‘custom with mo¬ 
dern scholars, to receive with certain reservations, but after all 
to receive, the dynasties lu real.dynasties, and with considerable 
latitude as to their beginning to imve faith, as historical eras, in 
two or perhaps three of IAiq Yogas. What is the verdict of the 
TLlf^-Veda? It knows nothing of‘such periods. Their names 
arc not once mentioned in the Veda; nor is any allusion made 
to them. It»knoWB nothing of Solar or Lunar races: knows 
nothing, and can indeed know nothing, of Ayodhn, and Kaai, 
and Mifhila, and Vesali, and Magadha, or even of Indraprestha: 
w hilc the I^uranos on the other baud know nothing of dynasties in 
the Punjab or on the Indus. 

•Were the Vedas then written before the Furanic dynasties ? 
The chief names in both are alike; and the Furanic dynasties go 
back to the Sun and Moon. 

The rationale of tlie whole matter is not far to seek. In that 
after time, when the Arian name was dead, and Indian empire 
was transferred to the J iftnna and Ganges, each court had its 
tribe of Brahmans, who, to please the monarch and the people, 
concocted for each a genealogy, held together by a few of tho 
old Vedic names, running back to thc.Sun or thc^Moon, and 
filled up with kings invented at discretion; 

Again what mention is made in the Big-Veda of the great 
demi-gods, or AVatars, Rama and Ki’lshna ? None. There is 
only one possible way of accounting lor the complete silence of 
the Vedas. Rama and Krishna were later than the hymns. 
Were it otherwise, every hymn wopld be full of tlicir exploits. 
We cannot here keep out the genealogies. We find a group of 
Vedic kings In immediate succesbion; Mandhati, Furukutsa, 
Trasada^u, and two princes, who write a hymn along with the 
latter, Iryaruna and Aswa-medhaya. Four of the^e arc found 
in Mr. Frinsop’s first list and in tho same order, with a break 
however of five names between Trasadasyu and Tryaruna,' 
Mhndhati is in the lists the 20th from the head, and forty names 
before Rama. Allowing 13 years as a fair average for so long* 
a succession, Mandhati will be about 250 years from the bun, 
and 500 before Rama. 

Let us now take a second group of kings from flic Veda. We 
choose . Aswamedhaya, Nami, Chitraratha, Sunitha,* bwanaya, 
Vrihadratha, Stidas. In Table XIX..orPrin8ep, among the 
Fandu princes of Indraprestha, we have t1*e corresponding 
Furanic group, Aswamedhaya, Kami, Chitraratha,' Sunitha, Su- 
naya, Vrihadratha, Sudas^ but all these princes, acruuliug to 
the Furanas, reigned in Dalhi after the death of Juduhtu ! Su- 
das was full 250 years later. Let us look this ma(t(*r fsilly in 

V * * 
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the face, uajng the short 13'year averages, instead of the fabu¬ 
lous periods of the Puranas. According to the lists, Mandhati 
is 500 years before Rama, Rama 450 before J udishtir, Aswa- 
medhaya about 60 years later. The Puranas therefore put about 
1,000 years between Aswamedhaya, and Mandhati’s grandson. 
The Rig-Veda affirms, as we have aheady seen, that they were 
eonfempordrieg / ‘ * 

Mare important results follow: Rama is nearly 700 years 
earlier than Sudas, 500 later than Mandhati. With a mere 
change in the figures, this is true of J udishtir, and therefore of 
Krishna also: and so, we are led to the inevitable conclusion, 
tliat Rama and Krishna are only poetic heroes, and ho not be¬ 
long to autheutio history :* and the V'pgas vanish into their air. 

It is thus indirectly that the silence of the Veda is often more 
valuable than its express testimony. 

It will be observed that we have chosen groups rather than 
individual Kings, to avoid being misled by casual similarities of 
name. Our next step leads to the history of a single monarch, 
a conqueror and a poet, once the pride or the Indo-Ariau race, 
and, if we mistake not, yet again to become famous. I^e has 
many names Divodasa, Atithigwa, Aswattha, Prastoka, Srinjaya, 
and (lnst«jind most interesting) PuRU. Three of these names 
are found in one \cr3c.(vol. 2, p. 34.) 

“ For Piini ihe giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 
* tlcni, liidr i, fho dancerhast destroyed ninety cities.—For Ati- 
‘ thigwa, the fierce (Indra) hurled ^mbara from off* the moun- 
‘ tain, bestou ing (lipou the prince) immense treasure.” The 
ninety, or ninety-nine, cities of Sambara are wearisomely fami¬ 
liar to the readers of the hymnS; and Sambara was probably an 
ancestor of the Sambas, whom Alexander found ruling the hill 
country on the lower Indus. 

But first (^to have done with the lists) as Divodasa, identified 
by two of hiB sons and by there being no other Divodasa, he is 
king of Kasi (Benares,) and 12th in direct descent from the 
Moon. .This will make him only ,150 years from the fountain 
head. As Foru, with two of his sons more obscurely intimated, 
ho is the head of the line of Puru, and 16 descents earlier than 
B9 A.ra.ta^ who, in the Vedas, is represented as Ids ancestor. 
Here he is less than 100 years from the fountain head. Again, 
as Atithi, (the only Atitni in the lists,) he is .Rama’s grandson, 
and full 700 years behind Ids former time. There is another 


* Bamg i8 nowhere fonnd, exceiX m the apocryphal hst of Kiage »f Onde. 
Kri$hna is named m the Vedas, once aaaRishi, frequently as on Asnra, destroy¬ 
ed b\ Indra, with SO,000 other Knshnns, as black as himself' His name is no inhere 
htiiiid in the lists. Jmnsnne the riUST, n])p«ais as a blind Emg’in the Rajah 
I’ll u^iiy. .'lioiit luidinay between Awska .iiid Vikramaditya! 
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nnd a curioua bluudei in regard to this king; iu all that relates 
to lum, the lists are singularly unlucky. Tney csil him a Bjtd- 
ilkisf. It will be seen at once how this arises. Divodasa is very 
much akin to ‘Piyadasi,’ the^andson-of Chandra-gupta; and 
they have mistaken the one for'ihe other. 

We have now done with the lists. Wo trust that we have 
’indicated the way; and that others with greater talents and 
greater leisures the amiable learned and accomplished Lessens 
Dr. Muller, our own two Wilsons, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
hlr. Latham, will thoroughly clean out the vast Furanic stable, 
sweep away its mosses of foal deceit undisturbed lor centuries, 
and let Ttie sweet air and the clear ligh't of truth into the early 
history of India. 

• The identification of l)ivodasa with Furu will be a decided 
step in advance, pregnant with important consequences. A direct 
text has been already quoted. There is al&o strong collateral 
evidence. Yayati had five sons-^Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann 
.and Furu. Here the Puranas and Vedas arc at'one. Yayati 
liowcver was not their father, but a remote and perhaps mytlio- 
luvic^ ancestor. We may accept them however as five brothers, 
descendants of Yayati. Turvasu and Yadu arc frequently men¬ 
tioned together in the Veda in connection’with a voyage or inun¬ 
dation, from which they escaped in safety. W^e they con¬ 
temporaries of Divodasa? In a great battle, ol which we shall 
speak immediately, Turvasu is dmivered to Srinjaya, either Di- 
vodasa, or his father; for Divodas’a i» Prastoka, is Atithigvan, is 
Aswattha, is the son of Srinjaya, as we are told by (hirga, (vol. 3, 
ppAl4i, 475), who receives cows, clothes, food and gold from him. 
In another place he is named BHarata, that is a descendant of 
Bharat, as he may be here named Srinjaya, as a son of Srinjaya. 
In any case, he is contemporary with Turvasu and Yadu; and 
may well be their brother, or the celebrated Furu, as the Veda 
expressly declares. 

We have also a clue to his locality. The father of Srinjaya, 
or Hhadriaswa, was Deva Vata. We have a hymn of Devavata 
(vcL 3, p. 25), in which he describes himself as the son of Bh^- 
rat^and dwelling on “ the frequented banks of the Drishadvati, 
‘ Apaya (the Beas ?) and Saraswati.” .We know thqjt Furu ^ave 
his. name to a dynasty ; we know that the Kiiigdom.of Purus 
was hpre or in the immediate neighhoorliood: and Mm venture to 
believe that the Furu of the Ve£b was the ancestor of the gallant 
aqd high'spirited Porus, the one worthy antagenist of Alexander 
the Great. 

But, if we are not strangely'mistaken, the history of Divodasa 
givfis us a .Vedie date—tj^at is, the means of determining within 
two three cehturies the time at which he reigned; and thence 
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a nearer ..approach} than the most judicious guessing, to the jreal 
^era'of the V^as.. 


Dlvodasa was a warrior and a conqueror. He conquers and 
destroys many cities of Sambara, reserving one for his own use. 
He* makes a successful raid os fhr m Parnaya. (Can this be Fur> 
ni^a ?) In his old age, at the head of a confederacy of twenty ^ 
Kings, Kutsa and Ayu befog the chief, he leads an army 6f' 



This war, we believe, is the historical foundation for the tradi¬ 
tional great war’^ of th.e Mahabharat. 

The most interesting epoch of his Ijistory however remains to 
be told. Alone, or along with his father, and in alliance with a 
Abhivarthin, he carries on a war with the Persians, is 
defeated at frst, but finally overlhrows them in a great battle. 
Bis own brother Turvasu appears to fight on the Persian side, 
which would agree with the tradition of Puru’s obtaining the in¬ 
heritance in preference to his elder brothers. It is stated indeed^ 
in the Veda itself, that Turvasu and Yadu were denied inaugura¬ 
tion. 


For this battle we have the indisputable contemporary au¬ 
thority of Urn llishi Oayga, who receives part of the spoil of 
Varchin and^ambara..* The Hishi Bharadwaja gives like testi¬ 
mony to the liberality of the two conquerors. We quote Bha¬ 
radwaja (vol, 3, p. 437). 

t. Favouni^g Abb.vavartin, sou of Chayomana, Indra destroyed tbe raco 
of Varahika, killing the*descendauts of Vriohivat on the Hariyu-pita, ou 
the eastern pait, while the Western (troop) was scattered through fear. 

6. ludra, the invoked of many < thirty hundred mailed warriors woro 
collected together on the Fiawa-nafi to acquire glory : but the Vrichiiats 
advancing hustiloly, and breaking the sacrificial vessels, went to emuihila- 
tion. 


7. He, whose bright prancing horses, delighted with choice fodder, pro* 
cced between, gave up Turvasu to Srinjaya, subjecting the Vrkhivats to the 
descendaut of Deva-yata, 


Bharadwaja adds that Abhyavartin gave him two damsels rid¬ 
ing in cars, and twenty cows. 

* All will admit, that a “ westeru” troop near the Hanya-pya 
(Aria Paln^^W the lakq of Seistan) called Yarasikas, can only 
be the JnHjhf ; and this is the name Professor Wilson gives 
them iMH^ishnu Parana.* That the Hindus mode incursions 
quite aHKfrom home we learn from {vol. 3, p. 2^9,) where Na- 
much»S^ua sppken of, an enemy of Binanchya, Raja of the 
Rusamas The slave mode women his weapons. What will 
‘ hia fciArfo hosts do unto me ?” . 


Monsr. Fcrrier, in his most interesting “ Caravan .Journeys,” 
fell amn^ the Bi-inak llazai:as on the Murgab ri+er, and other 
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tribes about Dev Hlesar, more to the North and Eaftt. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the horse, the sword, and 
the firelock. Their oouroge amounts to rashness, and they are 
more dreaded than the men,for cruelty and fierceness.' 'jHe 
himself saw them under fire in the foremost rank. (See pp. 194, 
and 237.) It is, and sO far as they know, has always been a 
National custom. Here we hav^ an intelligible explanation 6f 
the Amazons of Alexander, and the “ female htosts” of Namuchi. 

^ Taking it for granted than that Dlvodasa fought wilh Per¬ 
sians, if those Persians held the faith of Ormuzd* the Bchistun 
inscriptmn amply explains the hatred, they would feel for tho 
Hindu fire-worshippers, and their breaking the sacrificial vessels. 
We are not without hopes that’ Varchin, and the Vrichi, or Vari- 
sihi-vats, may yet be explained. At present, we would suggest 
for Vrichi-vats—the translation Persian lords, or Fersi lords— 
the vat being the Sanscrit, Vati or Pati. For the v and p, are 
usually* interchangeable; and Parasi and arc the same 

word. 

We have no right, historically, to believe in a Per^iall army 
before the days of Cyrus: but tlic Bchistun inscription autho¬ 
rizes six ^ings before him. Tho earliest of these can scarcely 
be j^laced more than 600, or 650, B. C. i and it niaj^be supposed 
that the Persians first became an independeut, or at any rate 
a district, kingdom, during the great Scythian invasion in the 
reign of Cyaxare’s. 

This might indeed have been the external force that drove 
the Viswamitras into India. The Viswftmitras are known as , 
Kushikas or Kaushikas ; that is l;hey came from Kush, to this 
day the name of a river near the Aria Palus, where M. Perrier 
found the ruins of a large place called Kussan.t The Kushan, 
he tells us, were a famous Scythian race, who held Balkh in 
remote antiquity. Sir IL Bawlinson found ihcir bricks, with 
cunei-form Scythio legends at Susa and on the Persian Gulf. 
We hold that the Scythians did not come to the Cushites; but 
that the Cushites colonized Mongolia, as they colonized Arabia, 
Etiuopia and the N. Coast of the Indian Ocean. 

Indba himself is called (\ol 1, p. 27) a son of Kusika ; the 


It is certain, from his own record, that Darius II^Bla«pcs worshipped Onuuzd ; 
and it may fairly bc*inferred that die Magiau fire woiship was iflost pn valent m 
Media, But wo caneueo nothing (Juahatic in the luecriprtou 1 lie “ he” is not applied 
to Ahriman, bat to tho Magian sect; and the*name of«Ahinnan hab iiowhcro 
yef been found on bncfc, c> Under, tablet, or monument 

t How largely is a loc^ noincpcluturo in Central Asm ! The Cii*ipian Sea 
Cashgar, CMlimere—Khas—Saxs (Sacm or Cossacks) Cancas—as (^IiUas-moun- 
tain)—CossXei, or Cissn in Por||a, the Bat-Kash lake aiul the of the text. 
aud th'cbc arc lmt*a mere sample. 
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' Viswami^as are Kashlkaa, wBile Furukutsa, son of Mandhati ia 
a Oiriktdiita” that is, from tlic neighbouring town of Ghirishk. 

Heturning to DiYodasa, his genealogy upwards runs thus:— 
Divodasa, prii^aya, Dovavata, Bharat, who is traditionally son- 
in-law of a “ Viswamitra.” 

If we are correct in dating the introduction of fire and Indra 
worship by the Viswamitras (supplanting an earlier Sun wor¬ 
ship by earlier imlmigrantB) from the Seytbic invasion, these five 
descents will bring Divodasa very nearly or quite to the time 
of Cyras; and we may sujmose the engagement to have taken 
place with some Satrap (Kshatra-^a), leit by Cyrus,,when he 
was occupied with his great 'Median, Lydian, or Babylonian 
campaigns: or it may even have been during the rebellious and 
troubles in the early days of Darius Hystaspes. By a curiuiik 
coincidence Bentley places Garga (the bard of Divodasa) iu 
d48 B. C. ; and the cautions Professor Wilson suspects an allu¬ 
sion to the Buddhists, which could not well be earlier than 515 

B. C. ^ 

Our conclusion amounts to this. Certain hymns and certain 
kings are not older than 600 years before the Christian era. We 
have not data for ev $n guessing how far the earlien hymns go 
back into alKiquity. They may have formed part of the Mngian 
ritual in anotheV land; We kuow that they were first sung on the 
banks of the Indus by the Viswamitras. 

. A* word in conclusion ‘qn Vedic astronomy. There is no 
mention of lunar mansions. Tlio year consists of 360 days. The 
cycle for worship is &ve years, in the last probably there was an 
intercalary month, to adapt the lunar to the solar year, or year 
of the secusons. We find only one name of a constellation or 
division of the heavens. It is Tishya. The same name, as the 
name of a Montu, and a sign, is found in an edict of the famous 
Piyadasi. The " ancient” names of the months therefore, as the 
Puranas call them, are later than Asuka, for nothing like 
Tishya ia found among them, or in any Puranic work. 

We would identify the Aswins with Cancer. ’ Prassepe (the 
cluster) is the.choriot. There are three stars forming a triangle; 
and two of these Greeks ^d Homans alikb called ‘the Asses” 
(Aselli, Onbi) |ro«i the 'earliest times. This accords with the 
chariot, the 3 * wheels, and the two asses of the V edic Aswins 
(the riders, Aswa, a horse, or lord of hdrsea)* too clos<;ly 

for a mere otwl^ence. -Ninety degree from Caucer, are the 
three, stars in .^ics, which os Indra ia twice called a Kam, m&y 
be accepted as the horse’s head (an asterlsm of three stars), or 
the place ^>f the vernal equinox. The Aswins will then repre- 

* Au A«iMA djr'iiflsn, probiibh Sc'thinn, mny be traevdin the lists. 
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sent the upper Solstice; and Fushan, riding on his-foatj the 
lovfer, on capricorn. Such a position they actually'heldibetween 
500 and 600 B. C. Vedic astronomy therefore was of the rudest, 
liow baseless are the notions of it derived’ from the Puta- 
' nic age may be ju^ed of by 4he fact, that Bentley, from aa« 
tronomical observati^s, places Bama about 900 years before 
Christ, and Krishna 5bo years after the Christian era. We sus¬ 
pect he really wrote 600 oefore it. 

There is a curious abstraci«of Vedic astronomy in the 2nd Ash- 
taka, VoL 2, pp. 126, &C-, of which the following is an epitome. 

1 have seen the Lord of men with s^ven sons.” Sayana ex¬ 
plains tUhse to be the seven solar rays,—whatever that may mean. 
Compared with other pa^sagea h wo^d really seem to mqpn the 
^ven colours of the spectrum. In vol. 1, p. 62, there is a dis« 
tinct allusion to the Zodiacal light. 

The 2nd verso shows that they had a week of seven days. 

They* joke the sevpn to the one-wheeled car: one horse, 
^ uaiued seven, boars it along.” 

The 11th and 48th verses intimate thp division of tlie year in¬ 
to 1^ months, 360 days, or 720 days and nights. The felloes 
‘are twelve; the'wheel is one:—within it are collected 360, 

‘ which are, as it were xpoveable an^' immovcaj^le,” v. 48. 
“ Seven hundred and twenty children in pairs allide in it (the 

* twelve spoked wheel.”) 

For the cycle df five years, the jearliftst in India, we have ^ all 
‘ beings abide in this five spoked revolving wheel.” V. 13. 

They divided the year into three seasons, as we now do, the 
hot and cold weather, and the rains j and into six (perhaps a more 
ancient division) of two months’each. The earliest names known 
to us for these are the following, whether they were Vedic 
names is another question :—Vasanta (spring or flowery,) Grish- 
ma (the hot season,) Var&ha (the rainy,) Sarada (the sultry sea¬ 
son,) Hcmanta (the frosty season,) and Sisira(llie dewy season.) 
The Hemanta indicates a Northern people; and the whole ar- 
r^gement reminds one of .the French Directory, with its Flo- 
real, Germinal, &c. For the three seasons, verse 2nd tells of 
“ the three axled wheelfor the six of two months each, and 
the one intercalary month, we find in v. 15,—of these that are 

* bdrn together, sages have called the seventh tlie single born; 

‘ for six are twins,'and are moveable, and born of the gods.” The 
luni-solar ycar*and ascending and desoenejing signs are noticed 
in«verse 19, ending “ Those (orbits) with thou, Voma and Indra, 

' (the Moon and Sun) hast made, bear along the worlds.” When, 
in a Sukta abounding in such minute details, we find nc notice 
of the 27 or 28 lunar mail&ions, we may be very sure^they were 

not known to the writer, and are therefore later than th6 latest^ 

Jush, isja 3 c 
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Vedic times.. Any observations therefore, pretended to^ be 
founded on them,, can only be forgeries, or parts of that elaborate 
system of computing backwards m later ages which has given a 




The Sukta frpm which we'havc quoted, is given to Eishi' 
Dir^ha-tamas, the son of Mamata: in otlij|^ words, “ long conti- 

* BUing ignorance, the son of°e^otism,” evidently a name for the 

* nonce.” It b vevy lon^, containing 52 verses, lull of mysticism 
ana fancy, and not Without gleapm of poetical genius. Tt has 
been ask^ how, long time would be allowed for the interval 
between the rude, hearty, inartiiicial Vedic hymn, and ^e subtle 
and elal^rate Upanishad. Untess the.Suktas, ascribed to Drigha- 
tamas^ are an interpolation, thet'e was no interval at all T hey 
are in form and substance an Upanishad, differing only from the 
other Upanishads in the absence of the puerility and the unut¬ 
terable nlth that characterize. Brahmimc literatur<^ In the 
Brihad Aranyeka alone, we find page,after page which the 
translator dared not render into EnglUh. The vedic hymns are 
rarely coarse, still seldomer indelicate, and never filthy. Tliot 
came in with Siva—personified foulness. 

We cannot here enter on the interesting field of comparative 
philology; is it neoessaiy. There is no dispute that the 
Language of the Vedas and of the Fersepolitau inscriptions was 
substantially tho same. 

We now take leave df the Eig-Veda, and'submit the views 
which we have suggested,' for the decision of those Qualified to 
judge. 
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Art. VIIL —The Life and Timea of Carey^ Marakman and 
W7Tdi embracing the Hutory of the Serampore Mtsnon, By JoAK 
Clark Marshhan. In two Volumes. London ; Longmmij 
Brown, Green, Ilbnginans, and'Boberts, 1859. " 


The prevalent feeling in lliis country in regard to Mission 
work is undoubtedly one of resignation. No clkss now vcnatures 
openly to deride or discomrtenance the object to be attained. 
Here and there, perhaps, some Hindooiaed European may still be 
found, who de.clare8 Christianity little 4>ett6r &an Hindooism, 
holds Missionaries to be overpaid hypocrites, and would if ho 
dared subject the saints’’ to penal legislation. More frequent¬ 
ly officials may be discovered who believe the Empire in itself 
so rotten, and religious disoussion so politically dangerous, that 
their fgars render them actively antagonistic to me slightest 
* tendency to a proselytizing tone.” Still more common are the 
•men of decorous lives and unimpeachable experience” who 
hold the attempt to convert, foolish or wise in other lands, a waste 
of power in Hindostan. This section includes many who are 
sincerely desirous of seeing Missionaries .prosper, provided they 
have no trouble and are not unduly taxed, and whom success 
would warm into something like a temporary enlhusiaBm. On 
the ftther hand there are few now even of the warmebt friends of 
Missionary effort who look forward *to RRy immediate result. 
There is perhaps not ,one, worker or layipan, who dare afiyin 
that India will be converted within the century. They aic 
content to abide the will of the Lord, but manifest amidst tlieir 


patient trust precisely the feeling entertained by the worldly 
section of the community. The latter hold the work good, even 
emphatically good, and to be pursued, subscribe when conveni¬ 
ent, afford individual Missionaries every encoura^ment, resent 
any official check placed upon tbcir cftorts, but expect nothing. 
The disparity between the labour expended and the result ob¬ 
tained, the slight impression Christianity has made tipon the 
mass of Asiatics, the low character of the majority of converts* 
the egregious vanity which obscures t^e virtjies of the lew, and 
abpve all the rooted conviction of white men that^mething inOre 
than Christianity, is necessary to Turn “ natives” ^pto men, all 
thebe'causes have combined to produce a.feeling of uttei hope¬ 
lessness. That God will one day rcVeal his power, and that 
preaching is meanwhile a duty, are principles they accepk *But 
they accept them as they accept the doctrine of non-rebistance, 
of Ibe unholiness of war, of the obligation of forgi\ eness, as 
things absolutely true, 6ut which will never be earned out in 

their day. They are consequently wholly without energy in. 

3 0 j 
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the cavMe> Bubaeribe—^but not liberally, approve—^but lend no 
penonal aid, read reports*—but never bring the weight of 
their opnion to bear upon Mieeionary bodies. The public die- 
hctes arrangements in finance^ but it never presses lor any spe* 
cial Missionary arrangement, never attemptrto compel any par- 
tioular oonrse of action,—as fpr example a parochial concentration 
of effort, a pet notion of said public—never even suggests disap¬ 
proval at the oiBoice of unfit or disqualified Missionaries for the 
work. One plan is in the public bdlief as good as another, for all 
are righteous and ril tKU fiiO. One man is as good as another, 
for none vtithout miraries will succeed, and the miraclr may be 
vouehsafed to Balaam as well as to Ehjah. The apostle and the 
profiassiond, the Missionary whose tongue is tipped with fire, 
and the Missionary who can preach in no language but his owfi, 
are aoeppied wilh equal respect, and equal coldness. The Indian 
world, in fact, on Missions is simpfy resigned. 

We may -disouss hereafter to what extent this feeling, which 
thot^h it resembles indifference is in fadt widely apart from* 
it being positive and not negative, is {ustified by existing facts. 
At present our object is simply to point to the narrative whicli 
affoiris a title to ws article as an admirable corrective to a 
state of thought wUoh,*however natural, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Marsliman’s work—^the “ Lives of Carey, Marshman and Ward ”— 
is npt simply a great contrij>ution to Protestant Hag\ulogy. If is a 
history of the Missionary £auhe iluring its first struggles, of its 
toilsome march up the Hill Difficulty before it reached that dan¬ 
gerous because enticing plateau, that pleasant arbour where one 
loses the roll,*wbcre it now appears to pause. There is no diffi¬ 
culty which now besets Missions which these three men did nut 
meet and in large measure overcome. There is no difficulty 
which eon impede any undertaking, be the obstacle social, or 
personal, or ]|fi>litical, whether it spring from religious bigotry or 
profligate licence, whether it be created by the envy of friends 
or tlie malignant calumnie's of o])ponents, by the direct hosti¬ 
lity of power or the silent hostility of circumstances, which they 
did not survive. And when, in the fulness of time, the labourers 
begin to reascend,, when in the course of ages they draw nearer 
to* that summit on which the sunshine from on high perpetually 
rests, thercrwill be we belieiro no impediment in their path which 
the iSerampore Missionaries had not foreseen^ no chasm for 
which they had not planned a bridge. Wise as they were howeyer 
it is not wiafieHii^wluch is to he learnt from the story of tbeir 
lives, or we eMii spare the tale. There is wisdom enough in a 
dozen senlMlMB of St. Paul to feed all Ihe Missions these genera¬ 
tions ijBi-likely to see established. The assurance whTch those 
.lives is that effort is not resultless, that the difficulties are 
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720^ insuperable, that if in the faith of the Most High have tha 
courage to endure and to attempt, the patience and the efibxtato 
certain of their reward. 

William Carey, ^^bunder of MiBsions, was in 1786 a cobbler^ 
and a bad one. ThW he was a cobbler we know from his own 
Repeated statement, made without Jiumility as without exulta** 
tion. That he was a bad one may be guessed from the &ct 
that while a good workman could make four sKiUings a day he 
could barely earn bread to hat. He had to hawk his simee« 
about on his back, but with their sale, anc^some trifle of stipend 
as minister of a little congregation at Moulton, he btill had the 
utmost difficulty in getting enough! He carri^ traces of that 
discipline to the grave, oile of the most conspicuous being that 
ufber fearlessness of poverty, that cool determined contempt for 
anything the future conld do to him, which men of the day so 
universayy want. Though thus*engaged he seerils to have 
acquired some store of knowledge. He was fond-of reading, 
hn^w a little Latin, and ^ had picked up*hcre and there some 
acquaintance with Geography, the study which of all others 
seems most to embarrass the unlettered Englishman. Mr. Marsh- 
man calls his knowledge at this time extraordinary. It may 
have been for his time and position, but we suspect the bounu- 
IcbS acquirements of later years shed back an unreal radiance' 
over this periqd o£ his life, and that, saye in one respect, he cof¬ 
fered little from dozens of reading artisans, from Lackington lor 
example who in a similar position devoted equal energy to the 
lower task of accumulating a fortune. That one respect how¬ 
ever changed the course of Carey’s •fortunes. Throughout his 
career, whether wearily teaching unruly cubs their alphabet, or 
making bad shoes, or translating Hebrew, or lecturing in 
Sanscrit before Marquis Wellesley, one passion nervaded his 
life. It was the desire to reveal Clu'ist to men wno knew not 
of his message. A strong natural benevolence had been in¬ 
tensified by deep piety, and warmed and elevated by the grace 
of God, until his heart glowed with that settled fervour which ^ 
has animated few men since the days of the Apostlcsj but which, 
wherever found or however manifestod, whether qompelhng 
Whitfield to carry the word of life to the heathei^ of England, 
or urging Xavier* into the secret recesses of Asia# or driv¬ 
ing* John Howard into the chosen homes of pestilence and 
cnqie, or lending Wilberforce strength' to stand np against 
the friends of nis youth, and plead to angry eyes ahd 
brazen brows the cause of the slave, has always been ulti¬ 
mately resistless. This pras the key at once to his powers 
and his career/ Whatever he knew—and he did not k^ow a 
great deal—it was not knowledge which compelled him, a * 
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fricndleae cobbler with no gift of tongues that he knew of, with 
a pious ,world ‘and his own household against him, to exile 
himself to the .tropics, and there tell to men he had never seen 
the tidings which had already secured bi^wn salvation. The 
clear internal fire, that fiame which wheflighted from on high 
smelts genius into conversion, was burnii^ within him, and from, 
the moment the idea of‘his appointed work became mani¬ 
fest to his mehtal sight, but one path was open to him. He 
• must convert the heathen, and *if it rained opponents he must 
just go out in the rmn. The fathers of his own denomination, 
a denomination not then, be it remembered, raised in, the social 
scale bv the achievements of himself and his colleagues, repri¬ 
manded his foolishness, had* it would seem a notion, 

which many decent people still unavowedl;^ retain, that humUn 
learning was not only unnecessary biat positively unacceptable 
with Clod.* “Hod” once growled Robert Hall " G-od no need 
of human learning ; how much need has he of human ignorance ?” 
and the Nonconformist^world has slipped round to Robert Hair,s 
opinion. It had not slipped however then, and Mr. Carey was 
worried, and bored, and thwarted, and rebuked, and impeded, 
by littlenesses which .educated men can now scarcely comprehend. 
In him however, as in all really capable men, there was a large 
fund of patience, ah almost asinine capacity to bear which 
had its root quite as much in contempt as in any nobler feeling. 
He took the rebukes of the “ experienced” and respectable” 
ninnies about him. very quietly, and next year reproduced bis 
ideas in the same form, and nearly the same language. They 
began to see the human 'knowledge dogma was dangerous, so 
they told him to publish a pamphlet. He published it, and 
next year stepped forward again, to be put off with some equal¬ 
ly futile recommendation. At last however his earnestness 
conquered their indifference, and in October 1792 the congrega¬ 
tion of Kettering resolved to send him to IncUa as a Mission¬ 
ary. The resolve was assisted, and the locality indicated, by the 
arrival of a Mr. Thomas with gibwing accounts of the field 
opened in Bengal. This man was a character by no means 
unique in Missionary history, a man of some leahiing, some real 
energy, some strong faith, and total pecuniary imbecili^^ It 
was decided that he and' Mr. Carey should proceed to Bengal 
togeUwr, and the latter finally gave himself to bis new career. 

4k|telder docision hever suggested itself to a human being, 
urt of Directors who then ruled India as sovereigns were 
kii|^ to be BO rancorously opposed to Missions that a passage 
lA^l^ngal in tbeir fieet was out of the question, and they had 
mjp pou er not simply of .deporting but of hanging interlopers. 
Ipir community with which the Missionary acted were, as a mass. 
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Utterly indifierent to him, and to Hiddoos, and to mostpther things 
except getting respectable. Ilia own wife raved at the folly of 
her fanatic husband. Mr. Thomas, though his true cham^r 
was not yet known, was suspected of reckless improvidence and 
confessedly in debt.i(|t, The money* raised was barely sufficient 
to obtain the most ordinary accommodation. Above all Carey 
4iiftiself, with his half knowledge, ati(>to use his own phrase “ the 
‘ utter rubticatlou of his youth, was to hurl himself it were into 
perpetual exile, under a tropical^un, in a land more tlian twelve 
months distant from his native soil. Sydney Smith, in an Article 
his friends ought long since to have suppressed, not for its irre- 
ligion but^or its want of mental keenness and comprehension of 
character, charges the Missionaries with escaping from the 1a- 
bcsir of the last to the pleasanter toil of conversion. It is cer¬ 
tain at ull events that Careyfamily thought his resolution in¬ 
volved a doom equivalent to transpprtation, that he himself look¬ 
ed forward to a life of manual labour under a tropical sun, and 
tliat he did actually for seven years endure that labour. Now 
tfie Missionary, filled to the brim witli Indian knowledge, lauds 
with a. fixed pittance, to be welcomed by a circle of colleagues 
and to find whole communities hk friends. Then the poor 
Missionary knowing nothing of India, pot even wjicther the 
jackal screaming on shore was a dangerous beast* or« not, was 
pitched out of a ship into a land which afforded no prospect of 
subsistence, among* a passively hostile population ruled by an ac¬ 
tively hostile Government. Cultivated men—and it is not 
the uncultivated who abuse missions—ore accustomed to talk of 
Augustine^s mission to E^land as ^.n event having in it some¬ 
thing of the sublime ? What did Augustine do which Carey 
left undone that so vast a difference should be ])leaded between 
their achievements. True, the one succeeded and the other did 
not, but if mere success is the test of inspiration, Mahommod was 
greater than St. Paul. 

We pass over the minor difficulties of passage and funds. No 
obstacle of that sort eves yet stopped a human being with a 
purpose, and the opportunity which finally opened pf a passage 
in a Danish ship, was given W Providence, and due to no effort 
of Mr. Carey. He landed in ^ndia on 11th Noveml^cr 1793, anti 
liveef at first in a little house in Maniktollah, a divt^ Calcutta 
suburb,-preachii^ every day to the natives, .wandering about on 
foot, and maintaining his mmily,, his wife, hei; sister and four 
children, on some pittance extracted with difficulty from Mr. 
Thomas. In February 17J94 he wearied of Mr. Thomas and 
his ways, afid of Calcutta slums, and betook him&elf to Hus- 
nabad in the* Seonderbuns.* There among the tigers and forest¬ 
ers he resolved to establish his home, and maintain himself by 
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manual labour. Why he did not die of low fever and sunstroke 
is one 6£ those p,roblem8 which medical men settle by saying that 
men uuder excitemant never suffer. He was saved from the 
i^orat miseries of his position by the offer of Mr. Udny to allow 
Um Rb. 200 a month to suporintend an indigo factory. He re¬ 
moved ^^accotdingly" to Alalw, and the following extract will give 
a condensed view of this portion of his life;— 

^ No soonex had be accepted Mr. Hdnys offer, than he Considered it his 
duty to write m the Bdciety in Eugluvd, and state that he was no longer in 
' oirouzostanoefl to lueed any peraoual Mp^rt; he likewise requested that the 
t sum which might be considered as ms salary, should be devoted to the 
printing of the &n^ee translation of the New Testament, ‘^^t the same 
time/' he adds, it will be my glory an^ joy to stand in the same relation 
to Broiety as ff I needed stmport from them, and to maintain the same 
oorrespohdenoe with them/' 'Die committee of the Society had been en¬ 
larged in number since Mr. Carey's departure, and, usual, had become 
more contracted in its feelings. It now included men of smaller minds, 
than thaae who determined to begu\ a mi^on to the heathen on 13^. 6d., 

and who bad so’^ucbly responded to Mr. Carey’s offer to go out to any part 
of the world as a missionary. The whole sum which the committee remit¬ 
ted to India between May, 1793, and May,fl796, for the support of two mxd- 
sionaries and their wives and four children, was only 200^. Yet these men, 
who had left thbir goneroua-hearted missionary so .destitute in a foreign 
land, on hearing that he had aooopted the charge of an indigo factory, up¬ 
braided hin^with ** allowing the spirit of the missionary to be swallowed up 
in the pursuits of the ^e'^chant,” and passed the tbllowiug resolution, 
** That, though, on the whole, we cannot disapprove of the conduct of our 
brethren in their late engagement, yet, considering the frailty of human 
nature in the best of men^, letter of serious and affectionate caution4>o 
addressed to them.” To the*se ungenerdus suspicions and this redundant 
admonition, Mr. CarCy repliect in a tone of subdued indignation, 1 can 
only say, that after my Emily’s obtaining a bare allowance, my whole in¬ 
come—and some months, muck'mone—^goes for tho piirpoaes of the Ck>sp6l, 
in supporting persons to assist in the translation of the Bible, in writing 
out copies of it, and in teaching school. 1 am indeed poor, and shall always 
be so until the Bible is published in Bengalee and Uindoostanee, and the 
people want no further instruction.” ^ 

For four years he devoted himself to this nncongeidal task, 
preaching in His leisure hours, and throughout all his othpr la¬ 
bours carrying on his translation. o4 the New Testament into 
' Bengalee. We have always regards this as the most wonder¬ 
ful period of his life, the time which most conolusively proved 
that Mr. ^ Carey *had b'een appointed to a work. The romance 
of his'enterprise was got?e. Those high and vague thoteghts 
which so''often im^el strong imaginations t6 schemes noble but 
beyokul their strengtHi had been supplanted hf a painM work¬ 
day reality. He had arrived in India, and h^, we doubt not, 
gmned the idea which njever afterwards quitted him, that of the 
sons of men none needed conversion so much as thb Bi^n^lees. 
He knew that thenceforth his lot lay^among a race bound, in the 
. withes of a shbtle philosophy, without hearts to feel or consoien- 
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oca to fear, as bereft of aspirations for the future as of present ^ 
virtfte- He was harassed by petty trials^ by a wife to whose . 
irritable temper, vermng always on insanity, every privation 
was a grievance and every grievance her husband’s fault. IJe 
was engaged in labour and Mbour interrupted his true toil, in 
the labour oft supervision, and Carey from the beriming to the 
•end of his career could not supervise. He never could manage 
anybody, wife, or workmen, or children, or pundits, or anything 
except perhaps plants. In the midst of these temptations for 
five long years he never swerved from his purpose, never omit¬ 
ted preaching, never stopped the work of translation, never failed 
to acquii^ aught that might tend towards kis one true object. His 
labour at Mudnabatty gave himnt least one advantage, a thorough 
n^stery of the lower notes of the beautiful language which was 
to be his instrument of evangelization. He^ acquired it to perfec¬ 
tion, as far as perfection was possible in a language without a litera¬ 
ture or •an Academy to control* its aberrations, and laid as an 
indigo planter’s assistant the foundation of.the knowledge which 
tvas shortly to make him facile princeps among Orientalists. At 
last the path was opened to more direct devotion of his life to 
his work. Two other Missionaries arrived in Bengal, and driven 
by Government frogi the dominions of the* East India Company 
sought those of the King of Denmark, summoned Carey. 

He yielded, and on the 10th January 1800 William Carey, the 
son of the parish clerk, schoolmaster:, shoemaker, “ tub preacher,” 
and indigo planter, settled in Serampbre for life, and commenc¬ 
ed the career which has made his name *a household word 
among all who fear God and speak Saxon tongue. At this 
time lie was a worn oldish looking*man of short but broad and 
tough frame, with a face in which intellect and benevolence 
were the prominent characteristics, but which was haunted by 
an impress stamped by early rustication. His virtues our brief 
sketch has imperfectly displayed. His defects, such as they were, 
arose chiefly from the circumstances oft^ his life. They were 
briefly a quaint kind of obs^nacy or rather doum^ss, a bovine 
way” such as one sees only among the peasantry of England,- - 
and, as spiin^ng from that same peasant trait in liis character, 
a want of delicacy and reserve in some df the felationo oOfe. . 

William Ward, the second of the cplleagues, wa3 born at Der¬ 
by in 1769, a carpenter. He was apprenticed to a jfrinter, and 
like most prinfers had a fancy for ccpiposition. He edited 
several papers of somewhat extreme views—very moderate 
we should think them now-a-days—and had apparently some 
small success in life. His heart however burned within him, and 
in 1797 he ^aiye himself to the Mission work, agreed to proceed 
to Bengal, and arrived 13th October 1799 at ^eraihpore. Less is 
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known of him than of hia colleagues^ for by habit of mind he 
^ss careless of publicity or approval. The duty of the* day 
was with him the first object, and do it he would whatever 
inight interrupt.' He appears to have been a fearless, somewhat 
democratic man, fond of work,'^slightly opinionated, with a ca¬ 
pacity for organization, and with—what belongs ^to that special 
temperament—a marvellouer control over Asiatics. The-IIivi-* 
does trusted him os they now trust no Englishman, and his 
great book on the Hindoos is etill the one work which truly 
describes the race among whom it was. his lot t<f strive. An 
intense horror of all fprms of sexual vice has led to an exagge¬ 
rated pdeture of one side of native society, but, th4t mistake 
apart, his book remains a monument' of patient thought, observa¬ 
tion, and enquiry. He bore on his shoulders, till Mr. John 
Marshman appeared on the scehe, the burden of most business 
details, and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to 
that end. His fault, we suspect, was a mind a little too<^opiniou- 
ated, but it was nearly imperceptible in the immense good re¬ 
sulting from his toil. *■ 

Joshua Marshman^ the third, or as he is usually classed se¬ 
cond of the two, wai born at Westbury Leigh in 1768, the son 
of a weaver and Baptist Minister. From a very early age he de¬ 
voted himself to reading, more especially theology, and in 1796 
obtained the situation of Schoolnlaster to the Church at Broad- 
mead. Here, besides keeping himself abrea^ of his fellow pu¬ 
pils, he acemired a wide extent of classical learning, Hebrew and 
Syriac, and bccam^e so popular a teacher that independence 
seemed to be within his ^rasp. The impulse however was on 
him too, and through the influence of Dr. Ryland, then Presi¬ 
dent of Broadmead he was accepted, with some unexplained re¬ 
luctance, as a candidate for Mission work. He arrived in India 
in October 1799 and as he came oiit in a Danish ship went to a 
Danish settlement, Sorampore, where he was ultimately compell¬ 
ed by tlie Company’#persecution to remain. Mr. Marslunan, 
doubtless from a-feeling that he st-ood too near bis subject, lias 
•Mvoiiled any distinct or connected sketch of his father’s character, 
it was more difficult to understand than that of* hia colleagues, 
for it more itraduebd. Huge volumes have been written 
solely TO oroVe that Dr. Marshman was a subtle schemer. *'He 
was accused for years of every kind of evil purpose, and -the ac¬ 
cusations, repeated with the unweariness of personal rancour j ul- 
tiinANiy created an impression, not infrequent even amongdiis 
friends, that he was radically insincere. We believe it to nave 
been false. Wc have read upwards of three thousand print¬ 
ed pages of correspondence, chiefly his own, and read them 
,with au impression that this charge must be in some degree 
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correct, and we pronounce it totally without foundation. TlM»t 
something or other, either in his. character, or as we believe In 
his manner, had the 'effect of profoundly irritating those who 
came in personal contact with him, iff clear ^om the facts Df 
his life. Th^t it was something of light importance, is 
^epdent from the devoted affection born towards him by men 
like Carey and Ward. That he entertained the mistaken 
theory that men are most easily controlled by “ management” 
and “conciliation” is also clhar> but we cannot peremve that 
he ever gave wa^ to it on important points. He was indeed on 
questions of principle or conviction, anndyingljr unbending. But 
he would not fight for trifles..and his habitual moderation of 
tone irritated his adversaries by leading them always to expect 
tffe victory they never obtained. For the rest we should 
judge him a man absolutely earnest in his great vi|irk, patient 
of laboiy, though not loving it' for itself, and with a grasp of 
mind far beyond his colleagues. He was always put forward as 
Foreign Secretary of the Mission. It is to him the cause owes 
that moderation of tone which enabled Wilberforce to quote 
the Serampore Trio, as living proofs that Missionaries were not of 
necessity fanatics or seditious. It is to him they owe also 
the social position they occupy in India, so widely different 
from that held by Missionaries in New !^alan’d or the West 
Indies. It is from him alone we gain paaxims invaluable for .the 
general administration of Mission Enterprises, and finally it is in 
cliief measure to him that the political success of philanthropy 
in India, the abolition of Suttee, and infanticide, the new tone 
given to all official action and all Buropean social life, is really 
due. 

The three men, such as we have tried to describe them, were 
at last assembled at Serampore. The funds in their possession 
must have been limited to a degree, but men who have no wants 
are nearly exempt from the annoyances qf poverty. They took 
a small house, opened friendly communications with the Gover¬ 
nor, Colonel Bie, and commenced a plan of life from wKich they, 
never afterwards departed. They resolved to live in common, 
to throw all gains into a common stock reserving,only some 
trifte—a pound a month we believe—for pocket-money, and \o 
remain as far as p^sible self-sustained. They set u[i a*Press, and 
their positions by insensible degrees shaped ihemselves into form. 
Dfj Carey devoted himself to the translation of the Scriptures 
into Bengalee. Mr. Marshman preached in English and Ken- 
galee, opened a school, and assumed the Foreign Secretariat 
ofth^ Mission. Mrs. Mai;phman also opened a girls’ school. Mr.- 
Ward preached, chiefly in Bengalee, and superintended what 
speedily became the vast business of the Press. Wc shall liave^* 
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to deaeribe the gradual expansion of their labours subsequently, 
but meanwhile ptboeqi] to the relation of the difficulty which, for 
tiiirteen years, their minds and restricted their efforts. 

'From the moment they becfime a sovereign power, the Court 
of Directors had been remarkable for their hostility to Christiani¬ 
ty. An other conquering powers had held the^cstablishinejjt ^ 
of their own fai^h in supremacy, as one recognized object of their 
policy. The Bomans impost the worship of Borne upon all 
races, save the Jew. The Spanii^s went forwarihavowedly to 
convert, and despite the abuse we ore accustomed to lavish on 
Spanish sovereigns, it ivae Boval authority which supported the 
humane efforts of Las Casas. Tii;p Puritans, though too weak to 
attempt to convert the Bed Indians, would have perished soone/ 
than even^pear to sympathize in* their spiritual ideas. Even the 
Court of Bn^tors, as a trading body, seem to have bsKeved it 
part of their duty to instruct flie Gentooe in the broad truths of 
Christianity; and paid Chaplains for that itvowed end. The change 
seems to have cmne not with tiieir new powers of sovereignty^ 
but with the ingress* of.Anglo-Indians into the Court As time 
advanced and the English people began to enquire why they, 
the masters of India, should be exclude from their own domini¬ 
ons, the Coui^t considered it necessary to produce some reason 
of state, some argument of general policy, for tlie exclusion of 
Christianity from a Pagan kmd. They therefore talked loudly 
of the political danger of conversion, attributing the danger 
by a curious perversion of facts not to the Mnssulmans, but to 
the Hindoos, who as polytheists were far less susceptible and sen¬ 
sitive for their creed. This ]^6litical danger however, though sub¬ 
sequently a faith with the Court, was at first a mere invention. 
The unreality of their fear is evident from the fact that they 
neveyr in any one case prohibited the teaching of native converts. 
The native convert as an apostate was of course hateful to his 
countrymen. Knowing them he was far more* bitter on their 
Gods. .Master o,f the language, with its rich wealtii of satire, 
«pun, and double entendre, he was* able to drive Bramhans half 
frantic by sarcasms a European would not eyen understand, 
^oreovei'i his work was to a great extent carried on in secret. 
A .Europeair among an Asiatic community is generally as visi¬ 
ble as a bull among a flock of sheep. Dr. Carey’s movements, 
journi^, speeches, 'and pamphlets were matters of which offi¬ 
cials might at "any time be cognizant. But Bambowo yras 
almost an invisible power, might preach treason or talk heresy 
without any civilized being ever hearing a rumour of the facts. 

• Yet the Court of Directors never shut the native’s mouthy never 
imprisoned native converts, never dreamed of the sentence of 

* ti'ausportatiou they inflicted so repeatedly on European teach- 
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era* of the truth. The fear of native hostility Was, *iii truths 
a figment invented to conceal prejudioenpn'Which it was diffi* 
cult or disgraceful to reason. • 

These prejudices seem to 4i%ve arisen thus. The An¬ 
glo-Indians * who ultimately filled the Court were essential** 
1^ a proud bad race, greedy for gold, eager for license. 
They shared to a very wide extent the intense hatred of 
^^methodism” which then pervaded the upper grades of 
middle class of Englishmen. The feeling was intensifi¬ 
ed *by that scorn ofpriestly meddling wbicii is an attribute of 
all aristocracies, and whidk to ^Ls hotir is stronglpr manifested 
in Indian society. It does npt now show itself in immoralities, 
blit the boldest chaplaifts fail utterly in securing social weight. 
t)ut of Calcutta there is no-Minister who would venture even 
to censure his fiock for lax attendance, or want of respect for 
the priestly office. Hb silent,* respectful, but . complete defeat 
would teach him at once that an Indian station was not a paro- 
•chial cure. Then again a few men, conscious of possessing speci¬ 
al knowledge, are always apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that 'knowledge. A good mathematician always believes that 
mathematics are the end of thought. The Hindoo philosophy 
therefore, according to these gentlemeiX| was the wisest in exis¬ 
tence. The Hindoo mythology was pure as Ctristianity, and 
possessed an element of sublimity Cl^stianitv lacked. .The 
Hindoo system of morals was one from which Europeans might- 
learn much. All these prejudices, which-opposed every effort to 
extend Christianity, were intensified as regarded the Missionary 
by another. The Missionary was the Interloper par excellence, 
and the hate of a camel for a horse, of a snake for a mui^oosc, 
was feeble when compared with the hate of an Anglo-Indian 
for the interloper. Partly from his training, partly from the 
first circumstances of the conquest, the Anglo-Indian official 
regarded India as his property, his peculiunr. An interloper 
was therefore in his eyes little better than a thief, a man who 
undersold him, interrupted his profits, and impaired his exclusii^e 
authority over the population. With that instinct which comes 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the njost danger¬ 
ous of interlopes. If he succeeded and India became Christian, 
the profitable A)nopoly was at once' destroyed. If he failed, the 
religious party would never rest till they had broken down the 
ny>nopoly to give him free course and liberty. ^ The class there¬ 
fore hat^ the Missionary, and hoped perpetually for a blunder 
which should give them ’an opportunity of deporting them from 
the* country. It was tbp knowledge of this feeling, of tliis pre¬ 
determined conclusion, which tinged the Missionary movements 
so deeply with alarm. They were not often directly attacked. 
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Tbey were usually popular with the Governor General of the 
hour. But they none |^e less from day to day under the 

incessant fear that, trom some casual expression, some careless¬ 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, * 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as sediti¬ 
ous ofienders. They were sayed in the ^|s t place by their situa,- 
tiou. The Danish Government, unafieKra by the prejudices of 
the Company, waa. friendly to Mission effort. Xli^ loc^ authori¬ 
ties were friendly to establishmehts which brought occupation 
and comfort to hundreds of their people. They resist^ gal¬ 
lantly every suggestion of extradition, and an one occasion at 
least took the responsibility of .a quarrel wliich might have in¬ 
volved war. .Throughout the struggle the conduct of the Sc- 
rampore Missionaries was beyond praise: They never defied 
the Government. TJiey never &nght minor questions. They 
never engaged in political discu^ions. They simply and[,calnily 
refused to intermit their Missionary labour on any secular consi¬ 
deration whatever. ’ , ^ 

Take for example the quarrel with Lord Minto, perhaps 
the only one in the Missionaries were in serious 

and immediate dangea: Lord Minto arrived in India in 
1807, when the Serampore Mission had ah*eady become a great 
centre of civilization ana light; He was, says Mr. Marshman a 
man, of second rate abilities, a criticism td which we ieel inclined 
to demur. At all events*for a man of second rate abilities 
he designed, provided for, and carried out one of the widest pro¬ 
jects which ever attracted the attention of an English statesman, 
a project which, had the diplomatists of 1815 had the brain to grasp 
its magnitude, would long ere this have given us the undisputed 
sovereignty of the East. In two short years he swept the Erench, 
the Dutch, and the Spaniards out of Asia, conquered Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, Java, Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
left on all Southern seas, on every island and possession belongir 
ing to any European power, none but the British flag. That 
Lord Castiereagh, who did not know where Java was, and had 
never heard of the Philippines, flung away his conquests, was no 
fault To ^s he •seems to have been a man of a mind 

sIight]|MByer-6spanded for its strength, and apt therefore to re- 
gai;il^ alfqitestions but the'very greatest with Mngerous indif- 
The temperament is a bad one for a statesman requir- 
^MfNEily to administer, for he is sure to leave substantial power jn 
. tlie hands of his entdurage, that is, in India, of men who think 
India the one imperial mt'erest of Great Britain, exaggerate the 
smallest events, and in their general policy know notliing dfino- 
deratioq. It was in the hands of such men that Lord Minto left 
the Missionary question- They had been driven frantic by the 
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news of the Vellore Mutiny. Not that they believed tlwt 
ny ‘caused by Missionary effort. They kneij India too well to 
believe that any act or omission as to Bengalees could aSeCt 
Madras. But it gave them a handle, and they raved of tjie 
danger of the Empire. A pamjftilet, it appeared, had been issued 
from Serampore reflecting on Mahomedanism and Mahommed^ 
,.ia terms made gratuitously severe by the Moonshee employed to 
revise the translation. The Government demanded through the 
Governor of Serampore the suppression of the pamphlet The 
Missionaries, instead of standing on the general question of right 
to publish, examined the translation,- detected the interpolation, 
and at oTlce surrendered the edition. Gpverdment then advanced 
a step. They resolved to pVohibit preaching in Calcutta, and to 
l^eak up the Press at Serampore. * The Governor at once de- 
dared his deternflnation not tc permit any dictation of the kind. 
The Missionai'ies at first therefore were inclined to remain silent, 
but Mr* Ward’s advjce prevailed, and we give the discussion in 
oxtenso, as an instance df the real spirit prevailed in the 

iVIission:— 

** Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman agreed to leave the matter in liis hands, 
and to refrain.from any further communication with Government. But Mr. 
Ward did not consider this determination wise of prudent, and immediate¬ 
ly sent his brethren the following minute of views I have a great 
tleal of hesitation in my mind respecting our remaining in sullen siknee 
after the English (government have addressed us through Brother Carey 
and the Governor. As it respects ourselves* even if wo arc not compelled , 
to go to Calcutta with our press, the having them as onr avowed and exas¬ 
perated enemies is no small calamity. They ftiay deprive us of Brother 
Carey’s salary, with which we can hardfy. get on now, and without which 
we must put an end to the translations, and go to jail in debt. They can 
shut uj) the now meeting at Calcutta ; they can stop the circulation of our 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and everything issued from this proas in their 
dominions ; they can prohibit our entering their territories. As it respects 
Col. Kreftiug, we ought to deprecate the idea of embroiling him with the 
English Government, if we can possibly avoid it. I think, therefore, as we 
c^n now ofiicially through him address the British* Government, we 
should entreat tlieir clemency, and endea^nr to soften them. Tender 
wBrfls, with the consciences of jnen on our side, go along way.. We can 
tell fhem that to take t-he prass to Calcutta would involve us in a heaves 
and unbearable expense, and break up our family, and that we will give 
them every security they would wish, by subje^jtingoui; press to the absolute 
control aim inspection of the Government here j nay, that we ale willing "to 
do Everything they wish us, except that of renouncing our work • and 
character as Ministers of the Saviour of the world. To this ftol. Krefting 
can *a<ld what he dikes. If they listen to this we * 81*6 secured, vith all the 
advantages of their sufferance. If they are obstinate, w^are still at Seram- 
porh. 1 entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh these thingt^ and give them 
all the attention that our awful circumstances require. 

Mr. Ward’s proposal met with the approlmtioii of his colleagues, and it 
was resolved to present a supplicatory memorial to the Governor-General. • 
At the same time, Mr. Ward renewed,*wij;h much importunity, the; advice 
he bad previously given them to seek a personal interview with Lord Minto,* 
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whom^ as t^oy had not been introducod to. He urged that the Moravian 
lixiisionaiiies hcver omitted to cultivate a good understanding with the*Go- 
TerDora, wherever their Missions were planted, by making themselves per¬ 
sonally known to them, and explaining their plans of oper^ion. Thus, said 
hi% prejudices are disarmed, and the designs of enemies bafSed. On the, 
mesent ocoaedou, a personal communication with Lord Minto would dispose 



It will not be forgotten thaii Mr.^ MarshiDan^ one of. tbe. 
three who adopted thiB course, was condemned in after life as a 
man df to habitually contentious spirit. The personal interview 
ended as,, on our interpretation of Ijord Minto’s character, it might 
be supposed it would end. Ilis Lordship had almost forgotten the 
menaces the Anglo-Indians put into his mouth, ami colour¬ 
ed when referred to them, and asked for a memorial. The 


memorial, a very able one, was presented, the order was revoked, 
and Lord Minto informed the Missionaries *^4hat nothing more 
* was necessary than a mere examination of the subject, when 
‘ everything appeared in a cleaV and favourable light.” tn other 
words the fnoment the Governor Gene.ral personally attended 
to the matter, the Anglo-Indians were^ thrust aside, and the ques¬ 
tion deluded on principle instead of according to a narrow 
Hindooized prejudice. The result in every case was the same, 
and although Lord Minto soon after was induced to'exj^el three 
Missionaries, #he eldei;*m**n were still permitted to remain. 

It is curious to mark the steps which tliis great controversy 
has taken in advance. In its original form it was simply a dis¬ 
pute whether Missionaries s)iould be allowed in India at all. 
xhen it became a question whether, though tolerated, they should 
not be liable to deportation for,*^ excessive or injudicious zeal.” 
It is on these points that the controversies of 1808 and 1813 
raged. The forgotten pamphlets of which Mr. Marshman has 
given so amusing a sketch, were devoted entirely to these points, 
and. what is now regarded by the real question, the relation of 
Government to Paganism, was scarcely raised. Mr. Marshman 
scarcely gives even his.wrn opinion. From scattered hints we 
can gather that he wouldnave Gdvemment simply inactive, tolo- 
^^rating all creeds alike, but supportiug none, but no theory h ex¬ 
pressed in these volumes. We will venture briefly to point out 
>yhat we eonsider* the difficulty of the position, and the true atti¬ 


tude to be tissumed by {t Christian Government when ruling 
Pagan millions. 


The early theory “of the Chrislian world und<Aibtedly was, that 
tlie ruler Avas bound to extend Christianity to the utterinost by 
any and every available means. That theory is still maintained 
by the Roman Catholic Church, aiAlithas at least the merit of* 
simplicity and clearness. It is not invariably, either, a theory at 
variance with practical facte. It was under such an impulse that 
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St. jOlaf converted Scandinavia by the sword^ that CbaiSemiijB^ 
christianized the Saxons» that the Teutonic knights 
the faith of the Wends, that the Gaehupina of old Spaniards'^f 
Mexico, in the midst of horriUe^cnidties, still brought the;^^ 
dians over to a form of Christianity. Later in history the Puritiu^ 
of England, while veco^izing the f^et that genuine Christiahitjr 
^ carmit be propagated by force, still considered idolatry a crime. 
The public performance of many Catholic rites was and still.m 
prohibited in England, and thb devil worship” of Massachusetito 
and one or two tribes in the ^^est Indies was sternly repressed. 
Later still the modem theoiy of toleration sprung up and pre¬ 
vailed, till it had destroyed-^eories of the relation be¬ 
tween religious thought tfnd worldly powjer. According to-this 
tfieory all questions of religion rest between man and his God. 
The State, as such, has nothing to do with beliefs, or with the 
forms iy which those beliefs may reveal themselves to society. 
This is, we have 8aid>*the theory. In practice it is modified by the 
rider that such outWtu:d expression of belief must not be obnoxi¬ 
ous to the laws of humanity or the general good order of nunkind. 
America with all its freedom will not tolerate Mormons. Eng¬ 
land with all its freedom suppresses infanticide and suttee, the 
lust a religious act injuring only the individual who submits to 
it, and therefore within Mr. MdPs notion of permissible though 
objectfonable deeds. Whether this 1;h®ory thus modified i^ m 
accordance with Christianity, whether Christ would have to- • 
lerated the worship of Seev, whether, setting all beliefs aside, 
open idolatry^ is not a crime which human beings are required 
by God to put down, must remain uncci'tain. This much at 
least is sure that all practical statesinanship must bend to this 
theory, that for the hour no plan is practicable whidi cannot be 
defended on this ground. Within these narrow limits, therefore, 
what is the true position of a Christian Government reigning* 
over a Pagan people ? . 

•There are, as it appears to us^ iSut discourses open. The first 
and for the moment the popblar one is to ignore religious belief 
as an element, in society altogether, to govern wholly irrespec¬ 
tive of creeds, to grant equal privileges 4:o the JChristi^n and the 
Pagan, to refuse connection with all endowments lulike, to pro- • 
hibit all religious .teaching in official colleges, to rejer^t all reli¬ 
gious 'books from official Ubrafies, to listen in short to nothing 
whjch Endangers an absolute policy of rieutrality. This policy 
as a political scheme has only one defect. It can never be car¬ 
ried out. Not only has the*Goyernment itself a creed, which on 
one two points—as for yxample slavery—it dare not disobey, • 
but its administrators are men always of some belief, oftc/i of a 

strong one, which revolts from absolute iudificrence. Even** 
18$9. 3 £ 
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til administntors and Government permeated with 
tbe samli l^coryM^ subjects are not. They do not think their 
fllith, matter of k^fference, but on the contrary of most urgent 
Itdport At every ate^ the neutral Government is compelled 
hy their rematahed^ tb abnndon neutrality. It publishes a law 
prolubitintf the jwifaliC eapO^re of obscene pictures, llindooisi^ 
oompela it to ihalto an uxemption in favour of obscene pictures 




Hindotmim ooiu|kls h to euempf Hindoos. It endeavours to 
enfbrce tuiMtaty obedience to orders. HindOoism compels it to 
exo^ all oid^ contnry to^ caste.- It publishes a lar of suc- 
eesston. HlndoO|sin and Mahomedanism both compel provisoes so 
large as to svrava/p the Act In truth neutrality is as impossible 
in public affairs as in driving. You must take one road or tUe 
edier ; and not the hedge between. 

The second course is the one which we venture to believe com> 
bines the requisites detoanded, enables ns to honour God, to a\ old a 
crUsade, and to keep within that that narrow limit of toleration on 
which English opinion for the present insists. This is to declare that 
Government is a GhiiiCian Government, Christian in objects and 


ways, but for grave reasons tolerating Hjndooismhke any other 
social evil, like for example concubinage. No European Govern¬ 
ment is neutral as regainm ooneubinage. It holds it, in its Courts, 
and in the theory of itc^laws, abominable, but nevertheless for 
grave reasons leaves it alone. So we would leave Hindooism 
alone as a thing .abhorred, but which if repressed by force 
would only give place to evils as offensive and more dangeroub. 
The direct consequence of such a theory would be an utter dis¬ 
connection from Hindoo trusts, a refusal to acknowledge Hindoo 
holidays, and the exclusion of purely Hindoo questions from 
European Courts of Justice. The creed would then live or die 
accormng to its own inherent vitality. That this is the solution 
at which wc shall ullamm|^ arrive, we have no doubt whatever. 
The process however mm Qot be^omplete, till steam and elec¬ 
tricity have brought England and ‘India into such dose contact 
that Englishmen at last can see Hindooism clearly through the 
haze, rccqgnize in its true character as a mass of festering 
corruption, and with one voice demand what the Sodduce^s of 
that day mil consider most' unphilosophioal requisitions. 

'i^e Serampore Trio determined, half oonsciausly perhaps, to 
malm iheir Mission self-supporting. Independent labour and 
more especially literary labour was at that time almost without 
a precedent in India. The Fresa was still under restric¬ 
tions. Manufactures except of Indjgo were almost unknown. 
There, were no private schools worthy of the name. The 
‘road to wealth seemed closed except to a few merchants and 
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English lawyers. Still the Missibnarxea did not demaa% 

was master of at least one, trade. ; Each h^d looked ^ 

fairly in the,&cex ai^ knew ihat 00 defi^ ^':bj3caix^ a bugboi^ 

• They had moreover, tiiowh ^oaro^y aware of meax^ 
incalculable advanti^es. They Vei^ thirty men, by. whiw 
we mean men not simply economiw*^ .1^1 welT a 
' ^ela^on of means to en^ of expen^tuc^|o return. Hiey 
were all in a very. Angular denfsn health^ Menu ’J^m^iW^f , 
all men of h^bour,. ^capid>le "of har4» .continuous 
work. Above all, by their mtimate uai^ 
which Ihey decid^ to live, they g^nM the one Indian 
vantage, (heap eMoient .EuropesCn k^ur* Thjp profits of 
Press, for example, would notliave pur^dia^ a pointer like 
Ward. , No pay^ would hav,e secured the ability, the un¬ 
swerving care and attention, Mr. and Mrs., Morshman *gaye* 
to their schoola They set up. a preM originally landed to 
print ttfe Sendee translation of the ftiblo- Translatioue conti¬ 
nued always its main work, bat the one increased to thirty. Dr* 
Marshman opened a schdol, and. Mra Mara ta wa n mother, and 
both .schools fiUed rapidly. All who were unwilling to send 
their children to Europe, all who were unable, s^t them to* the 
good Missionaries of Serampore. The number wW increawd by 
the peculiar immorali^ of Anglo- Ind ian Society. India was 
swarming with illegitimate ehilarwi' whom their fathers could 
neither send home nor look after. ; jH was a relief to their Oon-. 
sciences that their clnldren should receive tl^e religious education 
they had themselves lacked, and for years , they were sent in • 
numbers to Serampore. The sphool prospered exceedingly, tlus 
receipts amounting at times to Hs. 4,000 a month. ^ Then Dr. 
Carey was appointed Sanscrit Professor to Marquis Welles¬ 
ley’s new College* with 1,500 a month. The Press also by de¬ 
grees paid, we can scarcely at this distance of time under¬ 
stand how. For the mass of transla^j^s they received consider- 
i^le donations from England, but fo^Pae irest of their enormous 
undertakings they were assisted to a very large extent by the 
fruits of the labour.of their own hands. In five y;ears they ex¬ 
pended the fitim of £13,000, of whiyh only £5,740 had been 
subscribed from England. The rest was their qwn gift to the 
work of the Mission, a large sum to have been surrenclered in five 
years 'by those* who commenced life as working men. Not to 
protract this part of their history, wc may ste^te that the three 
m5n in their lives gave to the Mission a sum exceeding £60,000, 
all raised by the labour of,their.own bands, and the patient self- 

* It *8 a curious fact that this appointment could not now be made. The Homtf 
Government, in a sudden access of cowardice, has pr:?hibited all indiau,Govern¬ 
ments from emploYing persons in orders. 
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q£ y^an, Bdiffiotts history has scarcely such another 
uMtaoce to record^for ^ae'tnen gave from no impulse, received 
BO revaipi in p^idic applause, or smiling faces around Ihem. 
l^y deduced tbemstdTes'to hare maintenance, the highest per- 
stoiu aliowanee trver eohoeded being forty rupees a month. Thb 
mer^ty contmhed through life, giving as largely to the 
Mission when traduced in Sn^Kdd, as when their , efforts had 
made |hetti the ahplset worthipped friends (ff the Christian world, 
^e only diffmKUiOe the lacessaoit calumnies of later years made 
in thw condttO^ Was a lesolntion to devote one-^tonth of their 
eiWiiiags to a fond fetw theeupport .of their wives and ^milies. 

died poere’men, Dr^ Marshtnan the richest among them 
leavijig but a bare provision for hk widows 

T* fli .a '* 1 .a 


Wtae en 
even larger 


m^tliese labours th«y rarried out tmdertakin^ 

5 out'which brought no'iuldition to the Mission Funds. 
The work of Carey’s life-—^professdrshiM, &c. 5 being trifles—was 
the translatipu of the mriptures. He had conceived, ap-* 
patently while still at Mudnaoat^, a half educated indigo plan-^ 
ter, the design of traaelatiiig the scriptures into every language 
spoken throughout Ini^a. He succeeded. Before he died he had 
pwKshed the^ible in Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostance, Bengalee, 
Marhattee, dHya, I'elingu, Pooshtoo, Punjabee, Goozerattee^ 
Hiudee, and up^ids twenty other Ituigimges and dialects. Some 
of these tranBlations undoubtedly were imperfect. One or two 
.were prottonnoed bad. Bpt five or six, the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
Ooriya and Marhatta,. were admirable, the Bengalee being to 
this day the only one not deformed by Sasiscritizra ex|lressions. 
Not one we believe was ii^. any degree unintelligible, the Pun¬ 
dits alone, imported as they w^eirom the districts addressed, 
preventing that special form of eraon The Pooshtoo for example 
said to be among the worst, since been read out to Afghans 
in the valley of Peshawur, who understood every word. To have 
accomplished one^translatioglMiccessfully waaa mighty achievement 
but Dr. Carey did mnchllPhre. He simplified all future l^>oar. 
He pointed out the path^ and those who enter into his labours 
xhay, now that the trees are blazed, congratulate themselves on 
the cose with which they find the way, and blame 'die pioneer 
because,he'did^ not* single handed, cut a level road. In almost all 
these lang;^ages he published dictionaries and gnunmars, *the 
dictionary of Bengalee being still the quarry^from which,all 
present book-mq^ers in that line dig their materials, and the 
;rammar the only one which really assists the student. But fer 
I bitter controversy allusion to D^. Carey’s powers sDs a lin- 
[st ahvays excites, we should be inclined to claim for this gram¬ 
mar still higher credit. It is tlie one gIFammar we have ever seen 
made for men ignorant of tiie language to be studied, divested of 
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all rigmarole about the structure of mfiexkms, And ,r§dQoedte^^^‘/ 
half* dozen^ arbitrary formulas by which, and ^ot by'plomsoi^^lW 
cal discussion, chilOTea learn their UBOther to^ague. He tiamrv' 
lated the greater portion of-the inoeinplete version of the 
muyun, though unfcurtunatelv'Yrera the iiwQCurato, text ewrtpi;- 
in Bengal He founded the Agricultural Society, he estahlishad^, 
sa'botanio gwrden still rich in the plants . South America;* 
he was lopg the most active Member of the •Asiatic Sociel^^; 
and Ahe sketdi of his daily .work Rd^y be read by soipe wl^ 
strive to follow in his foot-steps with sorrowing envy. - 
Mr. '^ard’s labours, though not so |nrpBunent as. those of 
Carey, were in his own department as arduous,and successful.: 
His one great work exhapsto knowledge on the subject of Hin¬ 
doo customs, and he was for ^ears the right hand of the mis¬ 
sion. Dr. Marshman in. addition to the daily labour of his 
school, of Ms incessant preacliiqg and discussion, of the whole 
corresp(tndenoe of the. Senunpore Mission, was manager pf 
a series of smaller missions, and the Translator of the Chinese 
ISiblc, the works of. Confucius, .and. the Clavis Sinica, an 
attempt at a Chinese Dictionary. All these works are pro¬ 
bably open to the objection urged against Dr. Carey’s, but the 
translation of the Bible is declared by phinese scholars still to 
be a work of singular merit, a real assistauce to subsequent trans¬ 
lators. * 

We have repeated the story of the work these men accom¬ 
plished, not only for itself. Men have rarely worked harder for 
a fortune. Still, mere work is often ’acbomplished by mere 
workmen, and is only worthy of record as a contribution to the 
general oatturn.of tlud gpeneratlon’s*effort. But the Serampore 
Mission carried out is meat part—^not entirely, for they had help 
from Hngland—^the iem of a self-supporting Mission. That 
idea has for the last thirty years been so completely laid aside, 
buried as it were tinder the reports of great Missions and en¬ 
dowed societies, that it may be consi^K^ed forgotten. It may he 
questioned if tiie world has. gained anything by its want of me¬ 
mory. Undoubtedly if we resolve to convert the world by an 
Agency such as we employ to keep uj) the offices of religion in 
Christian Churches, an Agency which shall b'e to soifie extent a 
profession, and therefore hampered by the inequall^es'and im¬ 
perfections eff individual character, large Societies form the best 
medium of effi)rl. The self-supporting Mission is apt to be erra¬ 
tic, apt fdso perhaps to catch too much of the commercial spirit. 
The absence of control and responsibility is with the mass even of 
good men always a temptation. Still there are some minds so 
finely* attempered that inlmersion in the business of the world 
does but etrengthen their devotioii to spuitual things. • Therg 
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,Bxa lainds bo gi£ted ‘that they oc^uire by the inccs- 

MBt iBtetTOUBe ^Ith meE^ apd facts, by facing personal obstacles 
and'oTOC^onai^ ^P^culties, new weapons for the spiri> 

tHal Wiot SBob the of self-sustaining .missions 

t^ers .many Ahat mode of support offers a 

scoj^-foc andi^li^ eYen mdividutd eccentricity, no 

Society can moiiUes them to new experiments; > 

without Ihe wem^. neceni^^. convincing dd ,men. on paper 
that the ..exp^ns^Bte aiWf 'lUkdyf tp succeed. Above tdl it 
invests t]liem personal kiterast in the work, relieves them 
from the danger that torpor inljA. w^eh great Societ^s, whe< 
ther for propagatx^ the Gospel or mdiiageuidleBii bayea univer¬ 
sal tendemey to Aa.p systeEaatlic.scheme for the conversion 
of the heathen, intended to ootK^trate ^very little fragment cf 
energy in a nation -or ra denomimtlion, the Society is the better 
instrument. !^t we should ,be |flad to see in a few of our 
young men in J^giand the self-reliant, almost arrogant,' energy, 
and humble reliance, on ,i^o promises of the Ahmghty, which 
would tempt them iinto?the difficult but noble path of self-sup¬ 
porting Missionaries.,.; v .. 

The self-8up[X}rting Miasion brings ns to another point in die 
history of Serampore., As early ,;as 18(^ Dr. Carey had de¬ 
termined to extend the spuere, of operriions by creating subor¬ 
dinate IVCssion stations.- After. many obstacles, arising chiefly 
from the opposition of Gdyernment* which we need not recount, 
the plan succeeded. , As means became more plentiful it was 
enlarged until the' Serampore Mis^nmies became the central 
directing authority of no l^ss thsngixteen Missions, in all parts 
of Eastern and Northern India. - . . 

. To each of these stations they sent sft l^wt one Miasiogary. 
M^ith each they maintained a close relationship. Frem each 
they received, and publislied periodical rt^rts.,!^ attempt was 
a noble one, bpt we ars fain to say t^t this ihit.the point'on 
which we feci least satisfied both with their charts And Mr. Marsh- 
man's hook. The latter contains too little on the snbject. Se'r- 
hmpore is top mucli all in all. That it was a centre of Missions 
as well as a Mission is a fact which, though re-stated as often as 
a bee left Hie ^hive or returned for shelter, is not so prominently 
brought fiprwai'd as it deserved. What did these Missionaries 
do ? How did the three guide them ? How far^did they control 
tliem? What xyas the organization of the machinery? One 
would have liked more information on all those points, but it is 
not in any liberal degree forthcoming; 

One reason of this may be that Mr. Marshman unconsciously 
feels what we consciously feci, that these Missions were the least 
successful section of the Serampore work. Not much was accom- 
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plklicd in any of them. This may^l^Ve partly ariseH frodfc^e «*!- 
ter newness of the soil they had to tmnilp. Their eneigy%aareJt- 
hausted as it were in cutting a mentid jungle, while we^i^ 

■for corn from the clearings. There i«*^th hr that obji^dn,'hfUt 
we fear there is also truth in this. iDue of tibdfRei^ries nbt graa^ed 
tp Dr. Carey; who chiefly sel^ted-f^n#, a clear percSij^rieta 
' of .character. 'He had too much beSef iu a ptidsive soin of good* 
ness as the grand requisite for Miaric^ary wbfhf All three men 
had moreover an idear that Missionarlda trained in the ooimirjr 
were the best, a theory perfectiy trire'rf natives, but searoely 
true of ^e somewhat itttseellaneOus list of Greeks, ArmeniaiiR, 
and country-horns found on the Society’s list An indisposi^Qn 
also to strong, dominant, self^ndlled characters is found . perJhq^ 
iti all strong men. Thw like Agents who will carry out thmr 
views, and for all but Miaidunary work -they are perhRpg in 
the right. The Missionaridstof Serampore Were not hltogs- 
ther tree from that failing, and their selecriona rarely tum- 
•ed out equal to their eKpeetarions. Mr. Marshman has record¬ 
ed their dimppointmentt* in ' some eaeee iu very clear English, 
but we must go a step further and Say that with the exception 
of Mr. Thompson of Delhi, and Mr. ]Kobinson, who both in 
Java among the soldiers and in Dacca among natives effected 
much, none of their Agents left a mark in Missionary history. 
They were very good men, usually men of zeal, but there was m 
deficiency of power, of real native'vigour in alt, which the author. 
would Jkobably attribute to individual idipsyncrasy, but which 
sprung at least ‘Os much from circumstances of class ai^ career. 
It has been said and truly that the divine gift of ini|firation, 
the seal of prophecy or apostlcship, never appears in Scripture 
to have beou bestowed save on men of a very high order of in¬ 
tellect. David and Solomon, Isaiah and Ezekiel, St. Paul and 
Peter thu^ Apostle, were possessed, besides their gift from on 
high, of vri^om, eloquence, pathos, the power, of logic, and the 
<ip,cait^ of mart-reading, in a degree wholly exceptional among 
mankind. Similarly ’we question if it is given to feeble itlcn to be¬ 
come very suecessiul* Missionaries. The grace of God cannot b*e 
limited, but it must be remembered .that it^falls on^tlie taught 
rather than the teacher, that as a matter of histcjric/act the Vi¬ 
sible instruments.of the Almight/ have been of lharp edge. 
The .Serampdre Trio had, we fear, too much the idea of some 
modem societies, tha,t as safi’ation coraeth of faith, the power 
of teaching well iu, foreign tongues may come of faith too. • It 
may, but the human being who calculates on a miracle is often 
puni^ed.by failure for his presumption. 

We feel’ the absence o*f detail on this subject as the more un¬ 
fortunate, because, the organization of Missionary bodies, the pro^. 
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pei* con^ction of with Societies, boards, coinj^iit- 

tecs, and ForeigcsiSecretaries, is jttst now a vital question in the 
woi^* Disputes about it are always rising. A controversy 
sjnrtii^ng of it embittered the of the Serampore Mission- 
aties for years. A downright quarrel on the subject’last year 
shattered the American Mission to pieces, and in the midst of 
shoals of articles, pamphlets* papers, Sj^eeches, accusations, recri- * 
minations, and resolutions,, no principle seems yet accepted. 
The practice of the evangsJiedi ednOf^dhes vamee with the individu¬ 
al talent of their rulers. The Cfani^ of Rmne is of course con- 
lUBtent and despotic. She govmwe h^'Missionaries from Home, 
through a Boara practically ccmrisdl^, we believe, of three men. 
The* English Propagation S($cidty"maintaine a pretty complete 
control over its agents. The Church Missionary Society' 
tries' to do the same, and owing to the dominant will and enei- 
gy of one man, \iBA for a time succeeded. The remaining socie¬ 
ties leave the question undecided. In theory every Missionary 
being responsible, if at idl, to the Churches who pay him, and 
not to the Society, Board, or Commiftee who send him, is inde¬ 
pendent He has a right to choose his sphere of labour, the 
character of his laboursand to a large extent the means he shall 
adopt for making that labour succemul. The Boards admit the 
principle, but in some important txmtters set it aside. They de¬ 
ckle all money questions.^ No Missionary can.go home without 
thefr leave. No Missionary elm act in absolute independence as 
to choice of statioq. * In one or two points, where they are se¬ 
cure o^upport fi?om the churches, mey go oven farther. No' 
Missioifflry for example could internnt making rex>ort8 for years 
with safety. On one occasion an entire body was informed in 
unmistakeable English that if they persisted ih taking grants- 
iii-aid they would be dismissed. Of course some phrase much 
civillcr in form was employed, but that was. its unmiatake- 
nhle meaning. The American Board actually carried out a 
similar sentence, and that, as was subsequently perceived,'against 
the will' of a large majority of their supporters. Absolute in¬ 
dependence therefore is claimed for one ride, admitted on the 
other, and ^y et as a fact dees not exist. Englishmen are accustom¬ 
ed* to thnt ^tatc of things, indeed have invented a special phrase, 
cohstitutibnal compromishs” in order to .describe it. But 
constitutional compromises ought^to work well,«and this Special 
compromise does not invariably do so. Tliere is a want sometimes 
of Organization, sometimes of independence. A promising station 
is sometimes broken up because* its occupant is dead, and every 
other Missionary thinks his special task more important, ^pro¬ 
mising experiment is sometimes frustrated because the Committee 
.cannot be convinced that the brain which devised it is \viserthan 
theira- 
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^ a of mere reasoning it is impossible not tb prefer 

the Roman Catholic strict organization. Wheti obedience does' 
not weaken zeal, independence is merely waste of power. 
But as a matter of fact tha^ system never succeeds with 
Englishmen. We are insular, and must get along independent* 
ly or not at all. The soldier merely ordered becomes a madbiim#^ 
^ tile ofBcial over*centralized loses all or^nality. Nation^ character 
cannot be altered for the especial mnefit of ISfissions, and the 
only course open is to secure astnuch union as the national charac* 
ter will allow. We believe would be most easily done in Mis^v 

sionary ^iffairs on the plan^ long since adopted in matters secular.' 
Let Missionaries be contn^jBds pret^ absolutely, by them* 
selves. In other words, V€«t wifatever of executive authority is 
n%eded in a Committee composed of the whole body of Mis*, 
sionaries in the district, with permission to vote, if necessary frOm 
distance^ season or other cause, by letter on the facts, as officers 
do in their funds affairs. Every man then having his fair voice and 
argument in the matter might submit to the general advice 
without loss of individuality or independence. 

The absence of strong character in the Agents of the Mission 
appears perhaps with undue clearness from the contrasty to that 
of the three men themselves. None exhibited more thoroughly 
the true character for Mission work. None felt* more acutely 
the necessity for ^attention to such work. The moment, they 
were accustomed to say, Missionary lajfour becomes a profession 
it will cease to be successful. The danger^is one which seems 
to have struck all Missionary bodies, and schemes for eyeing it 
have been repeatedly proposed*. Quo and the most poplar is 
to subject all Missionaries to such an amount of personal dis* 
comfort as to etisure a certainty that only devoted men will 
accept the office. Another is to send them forth to live like na¬ 
tives. The last scheme, has much to recommend it, but the one 
unfailing unanswerable objection is that it kills the Missionaries 
eq[ipk>yed. It was tried by the Jesuits pretty thoroughly, and 
under favourable oircumstances, and the result was a ntortali ty 
of forty per. cent, per annum, a result which would crush tlie* 
most powerful Mission that ever existed* Th^ other plan of ex* 
cesBjve narrowness of means has also been tned,«buA we thiifk 
without any adequate return for the misery it inflicis. With 
unmarried l^ssipnaries it might succeed, but to a married man 
extreme discomfort at home, dr excessive fear for the future of 
wife and children, is a source, not of new- devotion, but of ha* 
rassing ^anxiety. That nq Missionary should be wealthy, that 
he ahyuld receive only a maintenance out of which accumula* 
tion is impossible, may be as wise as it is unavoidable. But ex¬ 
treme penuriousness does not as a matter of fact elicit a deeper 

JiiXB, 1859. 3 i' 
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spirit of deyotioB,, and it may be questicmed whether most Mis¬ 
sionary bodies d 9 not'now carry, economy too far. The ^er- 
atxqiore Missiom, dUed as they were cliiefly from men bred and 
bom in the oo^atry, could nf course be carried on with an eco¬ 
nomy imposrible with purely European agency. But the gain 
in the number of Af^ota is lost in theit deficient energy, in that 
tendency to laasstu^ of thought and purpose which ttie cHmaVe 
produce in all but a few men of Special mental constitution. 
Mr* I n a r ii hmj aR numerates as ome of the benefits attending 
die selection of Missionaries, froavrwitbui the country, the ease 
with which they acquire the nM:ivi}^.toogaes. It seemg certain, 
however, that two years of real e^g^of eight hours" work a day, 
will enable any man not too ohi to acquire thoroughly any lan- 
gui^e spoken amon^ men. Excuses are made for some laa- 
gUBges, noteably Chinese And Singhalese, on the ground of ex¬ 
treme com[deidty and variableness. The excuse as regards 
the written ton,^Ue8 may be true, but as to the colloquial a 
Singhalese has only two lips and a tongue, and w^hat those or¬ 
gans can utter, men with similar brgans may loarn to utter 
too. The excuses made , are invariably either the e^Lcuses 
of idleness, of indifierettoe, or of positive incapacity for Ae ac¬ 
quisition of languages, an incapacity which like deafness, blind¬ 
ness or lameness, should be a disqualification for that special 
mode of prying God. The more we see of native life the more 
do* we coincide with the Ahnost exaggerated value the Serampore 
Missionaries place on this one faculty of ready speech. A new 
creed to be intelU^ble.must be uttered to a people in their own 
tonguiP Whatever the value of English, however great its 
efficacy as an instrument of* oultivatiou, words uttered in 
it still address themselves so entirely to the intellectual faculty 
that the affections and the cooscienoe must both remain com¬ 
paratively passive. It is to the tongue of the peojde that the 
Missionary should devote his first attention, and that in no 
perfunctory manner. It is of little use to know the language 
As most of us kaiow it, as a mode.of expressing wants, wishes, 
♦and information. The Missionary should be a master of the 
vernacular style, able to touch all tlie notes of the, mind, pathos, 
or humo^j or indignation, to express a thought by an infiexiqu, 
or crush l^n opponent by an accent. The man in fact who can¬ 
not pun m the vernacular, is devoid of one ol tjie most powerful 
weapons emplo^^ed in the oontesf. . , 

,On the l^t point of Missionary discipline, the relation be¬ 
tween Missionaries and converts, thc^ practice of the Se)?ampore 
Missionaries was clear and decided. Belie'ving always thatlt is 
by native apostles alone the nativb world will be convert- 
, cd, tliey still retained their influence over all their converts. 
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Th^ notion of equality, now bo widdy diffused througli the 
churches, was never so much, as discussed. There Was perfect 
sympathy for the convert, for his trials, his efforts, his worldly 
affairs. But the wise^ Were sf^- to rule the fbcAish, and it wto 
expected that those who came* to the MissionaTies for ad¬ 
vice should accept it when afforded. As a matter of fact 
' the ''converts relied even too much on that advice,' and for 
years a semi-episoopal ^ cdn^tution remained Intact, presenr- 
ed by ability and kindlinesr on t>ne side and uunmimur- 
ing confidence on the other, * Aadd the scores of schemes in 
which modern perplesdries On this point result, this still 
seems to us the best and mcipt'practicable. There must be a 
native pastorate. That -pastolrkte must for years be guided, 
stimulated, watched, and it necessary controlled, by the stronger 
faith and wiser briun which the ESuropean inherits from his twelve 
centuries of Christianity arSd progress. To ’^ace a series of 
pastors * under any one Missionary, without me religious claim 
p{ Bishop, yet with ptaotioally episcopal authority, will always 
produce heart-burnings, find rebellion. But the pastors may 
well submit themselves to the general Committee of all Mis¬ 
sionaries which we have before suggested, and in which they 
may be fairly represented. Tliat jWas the Serampore sys¬ 
tem. The old men worked on, not coAscious alt all that they 
were laying the foundation of systems, but meeting each difficul¬ 
ty as it arose. Still in pra^ice loll «(&ffieulties were sUbmiCted 
to a Committee in which every class had ,a recognized or un¬ 
recognized but operative vmoe, and by which the final resolu¬ 
tion was pronounced. . « ^ 

In 1812 another step was taken forward. An idea that the 
work of education was abs(dutely connected with that of evan¬ 
gelization, had long taken possession of the three old men. They 
conceived that for the permanent overthrow of Hindooism a new 
philosophy, a new system of knowledge was almost as essential 
aj a^ new religion. There must be Christian pup%ts, and they 
resolved to larain them. Fer this purpose they proposed to es- 
ts^blish a grand College, with Professors of Sanscrit) Arabic and 
English literature and knowledge, a College, in which Orien¬ 
tal ^earning should be made subservient to the spread of Chrfs- 
tianity. They modified this projectf in a few years, but it inay 
not be'superfluojis to discuss its merit. The world has lived fast 
since then, and has learned among other things to despise Oricn- 
taf learning. Sanscrit scholars once so numerous-in India nfay 
now be counted on the fingers. There is but one known Ara¬ 
bic‘Sjholar on this side of the continent- Persian is disused, 
or used cml^ afi a school-boy exercisje. The search into antiqui¬ 
ties is ceasing, the Asiatic Society is dying., and in a few yearsr 
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if fhe present movement lasts,'men will apeak of Oriental lemm¬ 
ing as they speak of the Aristotelian philosophy, a subject only 
fat the investtgairion Df the curious. In ^812 Oriental learn- 
. ing ^as sttU 'mued. Mmi syn^patiiiaed^then with the comma- - 
nity among whom they liv^d, amd from the force of that 
stmipathv comprehended the strcmgth with which the old 
^loBO|my moulded their hpinions^ and ^efefore their tnan- 
ners. ^ey felf that so long as the native retained Faith, so 
long as, bea;ten. in arghm^t, he still retained the idea of 
tratba locked up ih Sanecnt which U* revealed would destroy 
his opponent, *prDgre^8i> would be ><^hmlt or impossibb'. The 
MissioWiM resolved to unlock Treasury, to puU down 
the .veil of the Hindoo Holy '5f Holies, and shew the people 
that it contained only dust end uehes. Their plan may havD 
be^ mistaken. IndeM tb^ modified it themselves. But it is 
in accordsmoe wilir the true priadii^iAf of education, and we have 
not advanced eo far. on our di&rent road as to be entitled to 
condemn riieir different', and hitherto untried plan. , 

The College aroee in a building K^^tately and expensive as to 
oall forth the remarks - tjf:. enemies on the ostentation which had 
dictated its plmiv If- it be ostratation to prefer beauty to ugli¬ 
ness, a cathedral to a 'barn, a splen^ budding to a cluster of 
ware-houses, the building, coi^raated with those then used 
for schools, was ostentadoua enough. Those^ who think that 
. the * cathednd is after alt ^a natamd expression of the reverence 
of man for that which is divine in him, who believe that beau¬ 
ty is in itself an ‘educating force,, v^o feel that the mere 
presence of grandeur elevi^fes the growing intellect, will proba¬ 
bly ascribe the careful designand luge cost of the Serampore Col¬ 
lege to a higher motive. Coupled with the reason we have in¬ 
dicated ran another, the restdt of a wide experience. The 
Missionaries knew that the one quality difficult to secure in 
India is permanence. Air, water, population, society are all 
against it. 3Vick crumbles like ashes m this climate. Wood 
perishes* as if 'the white ants really ate it at the pace people in 
England have been taught to believe. Even iron oxidises at 
a rate Stephenson or Brunei would refuse to* credit The 
soil is .'a ^^8 of^spongy rottenness. The air is loaded with va¬ 
pours as \lestructive of aK material as of human life. The‘ na¬ 
tives believe^ to be sp changeless, never repair. The European 
society changes, every .six years. Under such circumstances 
vast size, expensive- materials, beauty of design, are absolutely 
essential to permanence. ■ It is qnly by such qualities a building 
can tide over inevitable intervals of neglect Only such-can 
excite the keen interest necessary 1)0 secure a harassing and 
.wearisome superintendence.' An Institution housed anywhere 
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dies. Once enshrined in a building adequate to its Q.iins, and 
it will live down generations pf its friends.' , ' 

The mere building was an eviden.ce (Of wisdom. The object 
- with which it was built, is ^more open to vdiscussion. The 
College was intended directly nr in^reotly for the evaiSgeli- 
zation of the heathen. Ibe Mis^naries fonud it convemept 
' io point out the undoubt^. foct* that it would o^Mluce fo 
general civilization, but that was not their “first object Is* 
then tuition* a ^eason^le nK>de of advancing that great cause ? 
With the Serunpore Miscaonacies we. believe that it is, bnt 
like th^ we ifoould". base.that beliefoa ideas somewhat differ¬ 
ent to tiiose now prevalent in India, That a superior education 
is essential to the rei^ption'of the Gfospel is Cf course folse.. The 
mass of men are to be raved, though they ']^l never have the 
leisure for high education. . The apostles, though men of brohd 
intellectual power, weib with two marked exceptions not. inen 
of education. That educatimi in India disposes jnmi to Christia- 
, nity may, also, be questionable. Knowledge of course destooys 
Hindooism, for Hindomcm is based on falra natural jdiiloBO- 
phy,.and Mse cosmogony. But it does not neoessarily make Chris¬ 
tians. ■ The great mass of educated natives are not Hindoos, 
or Christians, or Deists, orieven Atheist'. They approach more 
nearly to the English Secuhirists, who believe that anything 
may be true, but that meanwhile the object of life is worldly 
comfort, than any other English sect, * But in fact they have no. 
belief except that nothing is true, and that pleasure is pleasant. 
This may be a transition state. It may'be that the lads who 
think thus are merely in the ohryaajis condition, that their minds 
will one day emerge, trained,' purified, Christian intellects. It 
may also be that this condition is one of putrefaction, that belief 
and faith and the power of moral progress, have been, not purned 
down to allow of a new and more beautiful growth, but killed, 
rooted out to perish for ever. The one solution of the problem 
is at least as likely as the other, and despite satc^e splendid in¬ 
stances of individual excellence we have abmited faith in the 
. Christian influence ef education on the mass of Asiatics. 

Biit .this is oidy half the questiqp. The true defence of 
Missionray education—beyond its unmistalEeab^e bAuence* on 
civilization—^is that advanced by “the Serampore }i^issionarie8. 
The work of ^conversion must one day. be effected by a na¬ 
tive Apostle. Such a man *to succeed, as fop example Wesley 
succeeded, must unite to the subtle learning oi the East 
the broad and accurate Jsnowledge of the West, to the elo¬ 
quence of his countrymen, the force, directness and purpose 
whi<fti spring enly from Western cultivation. One such man, gift¬ 
ed with the powers of eloquence, of sarcasm, of hot hurtling pa-; 
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thos SO tMxy of his counti^men have possessed, would do njore 
to construct a Chijistian. Church in India than a legion of Mission¬ 
aries. It is only by the general and wide spread of Christian 
eda(^tion that we can hope to. find the man essential to the * 
cause. We have idot found hiih ye|,^but meanwhile in the midst 
of thousands of secularists one or two earnest able labourers 
have tamed up, md ac<iuire3 among their countrymen an influ¬ 
ence for whieh *Europeans hardly give them sufiicient credit. 
It was to the highest class of the College, the natives learned 
alike in Sanscrit wA in En^sh, to that the Missionaries looked 
for the Agency wfahh *was to extend their eflfbrts and th^ name 
of t^r Master throi^h ola^e^and jn regions to themselves in¬ 
accessible.' 

They might hiWe succeeded but for the clouds which settled 
down upon the Imr period of tb^ lives, interrupting all eftbrt, 
disbeartenii^ aU eappinters, unhinging and finally destroying 
the men themselves;' To Ihe ^erampore controversy Mr. Marsh- 
man has devoted a considerable portion of his book. This« 
was perhaps necessaiy, for the contfbversy was for years the 
difficulty of the suojeets^ of hie Memoir, but the space de¬ 
voted to a story which is toordinary readers wearisome has injur¬ 
ed the literary value" of his work."-Calumny however lives, 
and we will try in a coUple of pages to give the history of a dis¬ 
pute which did more inju^^ to the Mission cause than all the 
.oppression of Goyemment*Qr dpperitioti of the respectables. 

The Missionaries, ^shortly amr their arrival at Serampore had 
purchased some premises on the banka of the river. The first 
purchase was a house wlpch yvas paid for Mr. Marshman 
says:— 

“.The ever-recurring question of the premises, the stock theme of the 
committee, wiis revived under a new phase. Since that subject had last 
been brought under discussion, the missionaries had offered to divest them¬ 
selves of all interest in this property except as .tenants, aud this might 
have been expe^^ri to l>ar any farther allusion to the question. It y^as, 
however, again/Sftiuded on public notice. Dr. Carey and his associates 
had always affirmed that the premises were purchased with their funds. 
This %t had not only never been questioned fof thirty years, but had 
been coufinned by the committee of the Society, who had-stated ofiScially, 
in 1818, tli^ “ a coadderablfe part of tho funds derived from the personal 
labours of we missionaries had been employed in the purchase and En¬ 
largement off the premises on which they resided”. This assertion w^as 
now - repudiated by the advocates of the committee. It ^ippeared from the 
journals and correspondencq of the missionaries between 1800 and 1804, 
that^sums which hofl been received from Mr. Fuller either in bullion or hy 
bills, had in some cases been employed in paying off instalments duo on 
the ])urchaae of the premises. Hence it was inferred that the pfemises had 
been paid for by the funds of the Society ; that tho missionaries had^Cted 
simply as agents, and that they could not* equitably claim'any interest 
whatever in them. Dr, Carey ahd Dr. Marshman, liaving resolved not i<j 
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hs. 

reply ta theae pamphleta^ sent their e^lanationa to Mr. Hppe. stat¬ 

ed Hhat the Society had made collections only for the support of mission¬ 
aries, and for printing the Bengalee Scriptures ; that the commiltkee had 
never authorised the missionmes to appropriate the ^nds sent them to 
any other object. Th^ ^w, therefore, on the treasurer for these 
and for no other. With a poriion'of^^ho monies thus, receiv 0 (j|, the/liqui¬ 
dated some of the obligationa^hey had coiitiucted on account of the prj|^ 
Tnis^yS, |)i*oviding the sums progre^vely required for the support of tho 
missiouaries and the printing of Scriptures froai their Own inoozne. 

4l^e paid for the hrst house ” said Dr. Marshman, partly with the C^en- 
tical ru|^es received for bills (kawn for o^er purposes, and r€q)laced the 
sum as it was needed for these objects.’* The same explanation was given 
regarding subsequent purchases. If the ^ciety had ever c<ptem^ated 
the pu^^hase of premises, or given any instruofions to that effect, the sums 
received f‘om them would justiy have*been deemed to have been expended 
ill that object; and the houses and limds would have been tp all intents 
land purposes tiieir property. In tiiat case, however,’Mr. Fuller woiHd not 
have neglected to inform the subscribers of this appropriation of 3000?., 
forming a fouith of their contributions, which he never did. Ho consider¬ 
ed the purchase to have been effbcrtet^wiih ^nds over Which the subscribers 
had no control. As no such instruction mr authority was ever received at 
tierampore, the immediate appropristioi^ of any specific sums obtained from 
England was simply a mat^r of account. The constituent of a banking- 
house might with equal justice claim a lien upon any bill which his depio- 
sit had been used in discounting. As the misi^onaries never laid any claim 
to the premises, from first to last, and had resented every attempt to fix 
this charge on them as a flagitious slander, the question of the purchase 
money is one of comparative in^gnifioance,*jihough in^the inflamed state 
of feeling in the denomination, it was easily turned to the purpose of de¬ 
traction.” . ' y -> 

A larger purchase is thus described:— 

“ The missionaries were now straitened for accommodation. The Mission 
consisted of eight families, including Mr, Felix Carey, who liail been ac- ' 
cepted as a missionary by the l^ociety, and had been recently married. 
The school had considerably increased, and the printing oflice requir¬ 
ed enlargement. The premises to the east of the chapel happened at this 
time to be offered for sale, and the^ were purchased without hesitation for 
1420?., though the missionaries did not possess the means of paying for 
them. They sought a loan in Calcutta, but without success, though they 
were willing to submit to exorbitant terms. At lengthy »• Mr. Maylin, who 
had realised a considerable foi tune as a river trader. ,^1 who now took a 
<ieep interest in missionary operations, advanced thc4i;the remiisite fun<i3 
at lO'^per cent, intere^. The foan was gradually repaid from the procegds 
of their labour ; but for the property, they again made themselves trustees 
on behalf of fhe Society. The three par(g3s of ground, wlpch henceforth 
forpied the “ Mission premises,” and to which we shall have 'J^ccasion te re¬ 
fer before the close of this work, had thus coat about or leiia than 

the amount of their liet income for two yeai's,” ^ 

It is clear ttierefore that the premises were purchased entire¬ 
ly with their own money. The matter ** however segmed 
of little .maportance, for the Missionaries resolved that the 
whole should be held in trust for the Society, they remain¬ 
ing ^ absolute* manager^ As an arrangement among men 
cordially united in one great <?ause this was an excellent 
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scheme. : « purely business'transaction it was very indehipte 

and clumsy, qizbeen years however passed without a word on 
the matter, when the Somety, embittefed by the independence of 
the Missionaries, suddenly cltume^ an absolute right of property. 
They asserted that the inoom6s of the three men were at their 
disposal, and - only used by their sutferance. The Missionaries, 
Mr. 'Ward being ihe warmest of the three, repudiated tliis j[)re-‘ 
tennon. They declared that the property had been givendl^ 
them to the Socif^y, but with the reservation that the Seramporc 
Mission, themselves and their nomiaees, should retain the ma¬ 
nagement and contnd. in*perpetuity. They had.given £dClr()00 to 
the Mission, and to declare them unwfe manners was an insult 
to whicdi they wolild not submit. ‘The point with them was 
npt ihe property. . 1[^y seriously contemplated flinging it up,* 
and; purchasing Aldem, then for sab, and a much more conve¬ 
nient spot. But th^ey were determined to prevent the Society 
from forcing pn them ui^elcome coadjutors. It was inhepen- 
deuce for wnich they strove, and it was their independence the 
Society were determined to upset. Tlte answer was received in 
England, and then the stoim Woke forth. Every man who hated 
them, eve^ man who enviejd them, all the young men who had 
with difliculty endured* their over-strict supervision joined the 
chorus of detractbn. For sixteen years the contest continued, 
varied of course every now and then by new interludes of bitter¬ 
ness,* but these two questibj^s^the property right and indepen- 
' dence *were from first to last the true basis of disagreement. 
Throughout, the Mi^io'uaries maintained the same position, that 
the property belonged to tjie ^ciety, but •that the iude- 
pcndent right of management remained- with themselves, the 
donprs. When the Society finally determined that the pre¬ 
mises should be sold, they submitted to the demsion, and it was 
only from the accident that a son of Dr. Marshman bought 
them at the pi;|pe fixed by the Society Bs. 16,500, that they 
were not entir/ii{\''riisconDected from the Mission. 

As to the substantive matter of the controversy the Mission¬ 
aries appear to us altogether in the right, «though there was a 
degree of indefiuiteaess iq all their business arrangements often 
found amoi^ ipen*ab8olutely sure of their own motives, ^s 
to the manier in which it‘was conducted we entertain more 
doubt. There are traces of exasperated feeing throughout 
the corresponden(;p. There was * moreover an obstinacy, an 
utter determination to accede to only one form of arrangement, 
for which circumstances did not appear to call. It would have 
been wiser at any stage of the controversy to have terminated 
it by removal to Aldeen, or 8ubmit*it finally to arbitralion, 
tjian to go on fighting. At the ‘same time there were full grounds 
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foi' irritation. The Committee at home were, with an eicjention or 
two, essentially low men, Who thought espionage justifiable,'tod 
were aggrieved that a Missionary snobld out of his own money 
have a decent dinner or sikef spoons. They demanded irom 
Mrs. Marshman a list of her plate. They compelled the three to 
, puj;)lish an account of their property, and then, as the ac-^ 
count proved that they were poor and not jrich, suppressed it. 
Still in spite of all ttiis the controversy was to be lamen¬ 
ted. From tbe moment*the Serampore Mission proclaim¬ 
ed its Independence, all trusts, premises, asi^tance, and every * 
form^of liability to the* Society should have been at once 
brought to an end. The whgle discussion if it teaches anything 
teaches this, that men &f God if they have business to do should 
do it as business men, make every arrangement as hard ai^d de¬ 
finite as if ali sides were about to quarrel next quarter day>. * 

Oip* notice of this Controversy reminds us that we have as 
yet said nothing of the book we are professing to review. The Con¬ 
troversy always excepted, which in its length and minuteness of 
detail is out of perspective, the work as a history is admirable. The 
author has gone to original sources for his facts, has collated 
them with an impartiality, almost strat%e when his known con¬ 
victions are remembered, and has woven then^ into a narrative 
unsurpassed for lucidity and ease. The &rat chapter, for example, 
of the second-volume contains^n some fifty*pages a really full 
history of the discussions which^nded in the fml of the Conli* 
pany’s territorial monopoly. No mari^ who reads it fails to aee^ 
how completely the liberal policy adopted, was due to the 
efforts of the religious world, h»w carelessly the Ministry, of 
the day would have assented to a renewal of the old monopoly. 
A calm, almost a judicial, tone is maintained throughout, and the 
bitterest advocate of the ancient system would probably, ask no 
fairer statement of his view of the discussion. The style is lucid 
to transparency, rising often, as in the foll&wbyj^^assagc, toa not 

• iiiidignified eloquence;— 

“ The Senimpore njjssionarien never considered tlieniselvcs hut as the^jirn- 

• pie pioneei's of Christian iniproveinont jii India ; and it Is as pioneers that 
their labours fitre to be estimated. In the in&licy of irjodem mismons, it foil to 
their lot to lay down and exemplify the principles op, whVh‘.they should 
1)6 organised, and to give a right direction to missionary effortsi They 
were, the hist to ehtorce the necessity of translating the Sctlptures ii,ito all 
the languages <Jf India. Tlieir own translaticftis were necessarily and con¬ 
fessedly imperfect, but some imperfectioiijr may b« forgiven to men wlio 
produced the first editions of the New Testament in more than thirt;rof the 
oriental languages and dia^cts, and thus gave to the work of translatiou 
that'impulse which has never subsided. They were the first to insist on the 
al)H#lutc exclusion of caste feorn the native Christian community and church. 
'J'hey estaljlisiled the first native schogls for heathen children the north 
of India, and organised the first college for tlft education of native catcchtsts 

Jtx'K, 
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and itinerants. They printed the first books in the language of Bengal, apd 
laid the foundation of *vvcrnacular library.. They were the first to cultivate 
and inmrove that language ^nd render it the vehicle of national instruc¬ 
tion.. They published the first native newspaper in India, and the first 
reli^ouB periodical work, in all the (departments of missionary labour and 
intdlectual improvement they led the way, and it is on the broad founda¬ 
tion which they laid, that the edifice of modern Indian missions has been 

erected.*^ * 

/ 

Ab a biograph/the work is perhaps less perfect. We obtain 
every •fact of the lives of the three men, but of the motives on 
which })er8onal facts must always be founded, we perceive but 
little. Their ch^bfacters inay be ascertained from a steady exa¬ 
mination of their deeds, but they angji^^^dly to be gathered 
from the Uvea. The author knew tfieSPw thoroughly, under¬ 
stood so- perfectly the relation bet^Yecn their impulses and their ' 
wo^k, that the smaller traits, the personal habits, the hurried 
words from which outside observcKs gather the substance of charac¬ 
ter, have seemed to him redundant. There is, for example, through¬ 
out the work scarcely a reminiscence of their conversation, or their 
habits, though Serampore swarms witH traditions as familiar to 
the author as the Annual Seports. As a whole we believe jthe 
book will live, as a l^istory of eifort such as the world, while 
men strive and fiul, will never cease to regard with the keen 
interest of individual sympathy/ 

The result of Jhat eftbrt ^ still buried in the future. For 
tlie present, four generatioqst ctf Missionaries while they have 
accomplished enormous good, have made little apparent itnpres- 
•sion upon Hmdooism.^ They have abolished Suttee, infanticide, 
religious suicide, and human j^acrifice. They have removed the 
legal compulsion to celibacy from widows, and restrained the 
worst developments of polygamy. They have enforced pub¬ 
lic decency so far as the timidity of Government would al¬ 
low, and have raised the *education of the mass into the most 
pressing question of Indian statesmanship. They have 
completely chanS^ the tone of Indian Society, till j’rom the ^ 
most godless ana reckless of communities it has become one of 
the* most thoughtful, decent, and philanthiiopic. They have, 
scattered throughout the 1%'id a doubt of the permanence of 
HinflooisiO} qjiCBtlon whether it is after all the formula 
which' Millicjns can consent flo guide their lives. They have 
weakened the influence of the priesthood, and impaired the aa- 
thority of caste. .Finally, they have raised up a body of some 
120,(HK) Christians, of-whom all are free from the bonds of hea¬ 
thenism, and a large number patiept an(} devoted, though iV^eak, 
followers of their Master. Much remains to be accomplished, and ‘ 
(Christians weary of waiting aresometimes inclined tecry, “ ifow 
Iqiki, O 'Lord ! how lon^.” ’ Others speculate with more or 
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lessi of judgment on the future, which all g,like fcelievh to be 
full of hope. With that strange iufiitioct | fyr battle which 
is ^ the root of the Teutonic character, the majority have be- 
‘come impressed with the idea that some battle of Armageddon, 
gome tremendous and visible struggle between good and evil, is at 
lijind^in which the giant fabrie of Paganism will go down. That, 
^ we eonfess, is not our belief. We cannot forget "that Christiani¬ 
ty, though preached by apostl^p and testified to by martyrs, still 
struggled doubtfully with Paganism for six hundred years. Such^ 
we fear, will be the case in India. Evangelization will proceed 
slowly tlbough centuries in aA ever widening circle. One caste wilj 
go, and another race will yield, until at length Christianity confi¬ 
dent of strength, and abhorring evil with the violent energy which 
n?en who live in its presence’ always acquire, shall bid opfeij 
■ idolatry to cease out of the land. It may live in holes and 
corners ^br centuries after that. It had not ceased in Italy in 
the twelfth century. But its vitality will be gone, and two hun¬ 
dred millions of men, their souls vivified b^ faith in Christ, their 
intellects cleared by a new philosophy, their perceptions widened 
by a novel privilege of travel, their frames jestored by compara¬ 
tive chastity and full liberty of food, will commence that race in 
which the European world is nowalrawiig rapidly to the goal. 
When that time arrives, and the Christian Sendee looks Wk 
over the vista of 'years to the origH^jf tliat great change, the 
names of the Serampore Missionaries, fi^st introducers of tjie 
Press, first successful teachers of the GosjtelJ will become oime 
more to a new race, and in a different language, hoiisehmd 
words. 





